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TO    HIS    EXCELLEKCT 

SIR  GEORGE  WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  K.  C.  B., 

aOFSRNOR  OFCSTLONt  ETC.  BTC. 

Sib/ 

The  constitution  of  the  native  society  in  this  Island, 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Singhalese,  their  wants  and 
grievances,  their  domestic  and  social  relations,  their  traditions 
and  customs,  and  their  all-concentrating  religion,  are  very 
imperfectly  known;  and  these,  which  constitute  their  national 
character,  can  be  understood  but  little,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  medium  through  which  they  are  perpe- 
tuated— the  Singhalese  or  Elu  language.  This,  I  conceive,  is 
the  reason  which  has  rendered  an  acquaintance  with  the 
native  languages  a  sine  qud  non  in  the  requisite  qualifications 
of  those  who  enter  the  public  service  of  this  Island. 

However  stringent  the  rule  referred  to,  I  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  state,  the  practice  has  nevertheless  been 
very  lax.  Such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  presumed,  can 
neither  be  advantageous  to  those  who  govern^  nor  at 
all  beneficial  to  the  governed 


Yl.  DEDICATION. 

During  the  proceedings  in  one  of  the  state  prosecutions 
in  1848^  it  was  elicited  in  eyidence^  that  there  were,  in 
this  comparatiyelj  small  Island^  many  natives  who  had 
never  seen  an  Englishman.  This^  doubtless^  is  to  the  people 
a  source  of  regret^  and  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances^ 
prove  to  be  a  serious  grievance :  but  how  much  greater 
must  be  the  vexation  and  annoyance  to  thousands  to  know, 
that  the  majority  of  those  whom  they  do  see,  and  with 
whom  they  hold  official  intercourse,  do  not  understand 
the  Singhalese,  and  cannot  correctly  interpret  t]^  lan- 
guage of  their  complaints,  or  the  expression  of  their 
grievances? — and  how  often,  indeed,  does  an  ignorance  of 
the  native  character,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple (all  which  spring  as  it  were  firom  their  language), 
induce  Europeans  to  act  in  a  manner  hostile  to  the 
general  interests  of  this  Island? 

To  encourage  therefore  the  study  of  Singhalese, 
amongst  at  least  the  European  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ceylon,  will  not  only  be,  it  is  confidently  hoped, 
one  of  Your  Excellency's  first  endeavours;  but,  it  is 
respectfully  submitted,  becomes  a  duty  which  cannot  perhaps 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  your  attention* 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  following  work,  perhaps 
the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  emanated  firom  a  native,  and 
which  has  for  its  end  the  dissemination  of  the  Singhalese 
language  amongst  Europeans,  is  inscribed  to  Your  Excellency : 

and  if,  by  the  authority  of  your  official  pontion  in  this  Is- 

-  »■ 

land,   the   weight   of  your   name,   and   the  influence  of 
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those  distinguished  merits  which  have  placed  Your  Ex- 
cellency over  the  Government  of  Ceylon  at  a  critical 
period  of  its  political  history,  any  additional  support  be 
derived  fix)m  the  public;  it  will  add  not  a  little  to  the 
deep  sense  of  the  obligations  which  the  translator  already 
feels,  at  being  permitted,  consistently  with  ancient  usage, 
to  dedicate  this  Grammar  of  the  Singhalese  language  to 
the  Kuler  of  the  Island  in  the  person  of  Your  Excellency — 

And  to  subscribe  himself. 

With  due  deference. 

Sib, 

Your  Excellency*! 

Very  obedient  and  humble   Servant, 

JAMES  ALWIS. 


.V   .  ^1  ■' 
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Pew  studies  have  more  attraction,  excite  greater  curio- 
sity, or  are  more  instructive,  than  that  of  languages. 
Whether  we  pursue  it  with  a  view  to  philosophic  compa- 
rison of  different  tongues,  with  the  object  of  throwing  light 
on  man's  social  progress,  or  with  the  design  of  ascertaining 
the  changes  which  one  single  language  has  undergone 
in  progressing  through  a  vista  of  ages,  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  it  is   equally   great. 

Led  by  curiosity,  or  Invited  by  the  allurements  of  science, 
Europeans  have,  during  the  past  half-century,  devoted  not 
a  little  of  their  time  to  the  task  of  unlocking  the  rich  stores 
of  Oriental  literature.  Not  only  those  whose  lot  has  been 
cast  in  the  far  East,  but  those  also  who  have  never  rounded 
the  Cape,  have  made  Oriental  languages  the  subject  of 
deep  study.  England,  Germany,  and  France  have  each 
rivalled  Hindostan:  whilst  a  Jones,  a  Colebrooke,  a  Wilson, 
a  Wilkins,  an  Adelung,  a  Bopp,  a  Burnout,  and  other 
deservedly  celebrated  scholars,  have,  by  their  thorough 
researches  into  Oriental  literature,  cast  into  dim  shade  a  JTofi- 
dhsha,  a  Panninm,  a  Cattyana^  and  a  Yopadewa,  in  India; 
and,  in  our  own  country,  a  Totagamuwa^  and  a  Weedagamcu 

Apart  from  the  instructions  which  philological  inquiries 
in  general  conyey,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  elucidation  of  sci- 
ence; when  extended  to  Asiatic  languages,  they  afford,  (from 
the  reflection  that  the  Eastern  hemisphere  was  at  one 
time  the  seat  of   the  primeval    language  of  the  human 

*  A  paper,  being  *'A  brief  sketch  of  the  biftory  of  tbe  Sin^lialete 
laogoage,'*  read  before  the  Ceyloo  Ur«iich  of  the  Rojal  A»iatic  Societj  oa 
the  Idth  AogUAt,   IbiiO. 
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epedes,)  matter  of  additional  interest  to  the  student  Not 
the  less  engaging  or  instructive,  however,  are  such  studies 
when  they  are  confined  to  his  national  language — a  language 
too,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  East;  for  then  he  feels 
a  zest  beyond  the  interest  inherent  in  the  subject 

Reflections  such  as  these  have  led  me  to  take  advantage 
of  the  means  afforded  by  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  in  devoting  a  portion  of  my  leisure  hours 
to  an  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  I  hope  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  general  reader  in  Ceylon. — That  re- 
sult is  "A  brief  sketch  of  the  hietory  of  the  SinghaleK  langtutge." 

Iq  entering  upon  this  investigation,  I  must  not  omit  to 
premise,  that  however  engaging  the  subject,  the  inquiry  ' 
ia  not  the  less  tedious,  nor  are  its  results  perfectly  satis&ctory. 
The  farther  we  extend  our  inquiries,  the  deeper  are  we 
shrouied  in  the  darkness  of  the  fabulous  accounts  of  our 
forefathers;  and,  perhaps,  of  no  country  is  this  more  true 
than  of  Ceylon. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  entered 
upon  a  Bubject  which  I  know  myself  unable  to  discufia  to  the 
full  extent  of  my  design.  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  Doctor 
Johnson,  this  is  one  of  those  "works  of  human  industry, 
which,  to  begin  and  finish,  is  hardly  granted  to  the  same 
man.  Yet  his  labours,  though  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and, 
with  the  hope  of  this  inferior  praise,  he  must  incite  his 
activity  and  solace  his  weariness." 

Under  such  circumstances,  our  investigations  mast  ne- 
cessarily partake  much  of  the  character  of  tkeoriei;  in  oor 
inquiries  probabilities  must  take  the  place  of  poiitive  faett ; 
and  the  authority  of  eminent  scholars  can  only  add  weight 
to  our  conclusone.  More,  perhaps,  we  cannot  accomplish; 
less,  indeed,  may  be  expected. 

The  known  history  of  this  laland  commences  &om  the 
period  of  ita  invasion  by  Wijeya,  643  a.  c.  As  the  EnffluA  ' 
naUon  and  the  then  (Anglo-Saxon)  language  were  called 
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after  the  Angles,  a  leading  brancli  of  the  Saxons,  so  the 
natives  of  this  Island,  as  well  as  their  language,  receiyed 
the  appeUation  of  Sinhala,  from  the  Sinha  (lion)  race  of 
kings  who  commenced  to  govern  Lanka  at  the  period 
above  given.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  Wijeya  he  found  in 
this  Island  a  native  tongue  (we  say  ^'native"  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  language  which  afterwards  received 
the  appeUation  of  the  invaders)  there  can  exist,  perhaps,  but 
little  doubt. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
the  above  hypothesis,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  several 
questions,  all  which  are  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  and  which  we  have  reduced  to  the  following  order: 
Ist,  Whether  the  Island  itself  was  inhabited  before  the  sera  to 
which  we  have  alluded?  2ndly,  If  so,  whether  the  aborigines 
became  totally  extinct  upon  Wijeya's  arrival  ?  3dly,  If  the 
language  of  the  conqueror  be  either  purely  or  in  part  the 
basis  of  the  present  Singhalese?  and,  4thly,  Whether  the 
language  now  denominated  the  Singhalese,  was  the  language 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Lanka? 

To  the  consideration  of  each  of  these  questions,  we  shall 
now  apply  ourselves;  and 

1st,  Whether  the  Island  itself  was  inhabited  before  the 
Wgeyan  esraf 

Sir  William  Jones,  the  eminent  Orientalist,  states,  that 
Bama  conquered  Silan,  1810  B.  c.  If  this  were  so,  doubtless 
this  Island  was  peopled  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world. 
But  the  evidence  relied  on  by  Sir  William  Jones  was,  pro- 
bably, that  of  the  Ramayana^  an  epic  poem  embodying  the 
Hindu  Mythology — a  book  which  is  of  no  authority  f  except 

*  hmmafona,  or  Tbe  Adveoturra  of  Kama,  is  an  epic  poem  id  teven 
booki,  with  notes  in  tbe  D^a  Nagara  character.  There  are  tereral  worka 
bearing  the  laoie  title,  and  tbe  appelUtion  of  Babaratta;  but  tbe  one 
written  by  Valinic  ia  the  nott  esteemed.  • 

t  Tbe  following  occnn  in  the  ICmvioiUtra:    dS89e9>snS)d<S)...^L<g 
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BO  far  as  the  mattere  therein  stated  are  supported  by  extrmsic 
teetimonj.  This  account  is,  therefore,  only  rendered /n-oioifc, 
by  considering  the  age  at  which  the  Raanayana  was  written,* 
and  by  coupUng  that  circumstance  with  the  existence  of 
the  Island  itself  to  which  allusion  is  made. 

There  is,  however,  one  reason,  and,  we  confess,  a  strong 
one,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  this  Island  was  inhabited, 
if  not  at  the  time  to  which  the  Ramayana  refers,  at  a 
later  period — at  all  cTcnts  before  the  arrival  in  it  of  Wijeya, 
643  B.  C,  Situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  probably  joined  to  it  by  au  isthmus  which  has 
been  washed  away ;  and  invited  by-ihe  alvantages  which  it 
possessed,  amongst  which  were  its  Elephants  and  Pearls, 
not  to  mention  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  salubrity  of  iti 
climate,  and  the  richness  of  its  natural  productions;  it  is 
bnt  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Indians  (unquestionably 
a  very  ancuent  race  of  people")  had  settled  in  Ceylon  before 
the  period  referred  to;  if  indeed  their  settlement  was  not 
coeval  with  their  occupation  of  India. 

The  same  eminent  scholar  to  whom  we  have  already 
Inferred,  in  his  Essay  "  On  the  history.  Civil  and  Natural, 
the  antiquities,  arts,  sciences  and  literature  of  the  borderers, 
mountaineers,  and  islanders  of  Asia,"  states  the  result  of 
his  valuable  investigations  in  the  following  terms : 

"  We  come  back  to  the  Indian  islands  and  hasten  to  those 
irhich  lie  to  the  south-east  of  Silan  or  Taprobane;  for  Silan 
itself,  as  we  know  from  the  language,  letters,  religion,  and 
old  monuments  of  its  various  inhabitants,  was  peopled  by  the 
Hindu  race,  and  formerly,  perhaps,  extended  much  farther 
to  the  west  and  south,  so  as  toinclude  Lanca  or  XhtEqui' 
noctial  point  of  the  Indian  A»tronomert. "  t 
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Our  own  history  of  the  Island,  though  presenting  a  void 

before  the  arrival  of  Wijeya,  and  also  enveloped  in  the 

clouds  of  fable,  may  yet  be  relied  upon  as  to  the  naked  fact 

i  that  "Lanka  was  conqueredhj  Wijeya"  at  the  date  above 

given,  if  not   at  a   considerably  subsequent  period.* 
'^  That  erudite  Pali  scholar,  the  Hon'ble  G.  Tumour  Esq. 

of  the  Ceylon   Civil  Service,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
\,  Mahawanso,  p.  xliv.  in  referring  to  a  period  immediately 

preceding  the  epoch  above  given,  8ays_ 

''It  would  appear  that  the  prevailing  religion  in  Lanka, 
at  that  period,  ^cas  the  Demon  or  Yakko  worship.  Budhists 
/  have  thence  thought  it  proper  to  represent  that  the  mha" 

bitants  were  Yakhos  or  Demons  themselves,  and  possessed 
of  supernatural  powers.     Divested  of  the  false  colouring 
■^  which  is  imparted  to  the  whole  of  the  early  portion  of  the 

"^  history  of  Lanka  in  the  Mahawanso^  by  this  fiction,  the 

(tLCtA  embodied  in  the  narrative  are  perfectly  consistent, 
aud  sustained  by  external  evidence,  as  well  as  by  survdving 
remnants  of  antiquity.  No  train  of  events  can  possibly 
bear  a  greater  semblance  of  probability  than  that  Wijeyo, 
at  his  landing,  should  have  connected  himself  with  the 
daughter  of  some  Provincial  Chieftain  or  Prince;  by  whose 
i  means  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  ruling  powers  of  this 

Island; — and  that  he  should  have  repudiated  her,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  Sovereigns  of  Southern  India,  after  his 
power  was  fully  established  in  the  Island." 

The  following  passage  from  Major  Forbes'  ''Eleven  years 
in  Ceylon,"  throws  still  further  light  on  this  subject.  He 
says  (see  voL  IL  p.  83),  "  To  brighten  the  fame  or  palliate 
the  aggressions  of  a  conqueror,  whose  race  gave  a  new  name 

*  We  are  fully  imprMMd  «ith  tbe  belief,  .Imott  •mounting  to  •  cod- 
TietioD  in  our  'mindi,  that  tbe  dale  of  Wijeyo't  •rriTal  in  Lanka  "it 
amMaltd  b/  a  coosiderable  term,  for  tbe  purpoM  of  supporting  a  pre- 
tended revelation  or  command  of  Bodha."— fidr  Tumour'*  reaion*  for 
thia  belief  in  bis  IntrilieHim  It  Ik*  Mahawamtt,  p.  sUii. 

b 
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to  LiBiika,  the  Cinghaleae  have  denounced  the  vakkoa  whom 
he  ftttackefl  as  identical  with  demons  which  they  worshipped. 
These  writers,  however,  do  not  conceal  the  tact,  that,  in 
the  contentions  for  sovereij^n  power  that  arose  amongst  the 
immediute  successora  of  Vijcj*a,  the  ai^sistance  of  the  yak- 
kos  was  eagerly  sought  tor  and  dnly  rewarded." 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived,  that  nearly  all  tl;e  writers 
on  the  early  history  of  Ceylon  are  agreed,  that  this  Island 
was    inhabited  before  the  Wijeyan  wra.' 


very  Mtong  belief  entertained 
oat  of  respect  for  ererj  thing 
-  that  ihe  Vnkboi,  lo  whom  we 
'  But,  iince  it  ii  hoped  tbU 
the  Naitve  as  to  the  Enro- 
itendetl     (or    Ihe    farmer,  naj 


*e«D  highly  prepoiteroos  lo  Dotice  her^ 
by  the  majority  or  the  Badhitt  Schoolox 
which  hat  emanaled  from  Iheir  (orefatliei 

have   alluded,   were    no    olhi-r   tl.an   drvta, 
oar    laboun    may     prove    aa     acceptahlp 
pe«n,   Ihe   following   remailu,   eicluaively 

It  is  [lien   laid    by    ibe  nuivea,  that    these  iahabitanla  were  yakho*  or 

devils.  ^ow,  Itie  Buthorily  for  inch  ■  belief  ia  not  contained  in  any 
Budbiitieal  Scriiiiufen.  (in  which  cam  we  could  not  leeirimslely  confute  the 
doctrine  uiihoiit  eilubli<liing  the  unioandneM  of  their  raitli).  but  ii  to  be 
found  in  the  native  historical   tecordi. 

MahaD&mo,    the     compiler     of     the     Maliawanso     ia)«,     (»ee     Turtioar'i 
tianilalion),   that   do    the   arrival    of     Wijeya.     Lanka    was     the    abode     of 
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t  they  Here  'inhuman  invinble  beingi'  (according  to  the 
w.  we  inquire,  came  one  of  their  number.  Ktiait,  to  be 
•aa  itrrifird  aa  to  implore  of  Wijeya  that  her  life  might  be  ipared '  ? 
'  lo  render  onto  him  Ibe  favon  of  her  lei '  *  and  lo  '  paftake  of  the  midoe 
of  the  n>eal  beiUiied  on  her  by  Ibe  Ptbee'?    Even  a  Bndhiat,    diapaa- 
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Without  dwelling  farther  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
to  shew  that  the  facts  related  of  these  Yakhos  indubitably 
prove  them  to  have  been  no  spiritual  beings;  we  may,  in 
addition  to  the  testimony   contained  -upon   this   point   in 
the   several  passages  already  selected  from  Tumour  and 
Forbes,  refer  our  readers  to  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Clough  {vide  his  Dictionary,  vol.  11.  p.  2),  who  says,  '*  By 
these  sanguinary  demons  we  are  unquestionably  to  under- 
stand the  ancient  Hindoo  inhabitants,  who  first  peopled  the 
Island  from  the  nearest  shores  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and 
who   professed   the  Brahminical  religion,  the    cruel  prac- 
tices, and  sacrificial  rites  of  which,  were  sufiScient  to  entail 
upon  them  the  stigma  of  Rhakshos*  from  a  Teacher  who 
held  the  effusion  of  blood  in  perfect  abhorrence." 

■ionately   considering  the  subject,    must  admit  that    it  is  impossible,    con- 
sistently   with     the    doctrines    of    tiic    creed    common    to    him    and    the 
historian,    to    believe  that    Kuaiie,    who     was  a    Yakkinni,    and   therefore 
was    invisible    and    possessed     of    supernatural   powers,  w^as   Urrified;  or, 
that  a  *Yakkinni    named    C'lietiya  (the  widow  of  Jutindaro  a  Yakho),  seeing 
Mahindo    approach  from  behind.  foU  her  pretence  of  minri  through  /ear,* 
unless  be   be  prepared  to  divest  the   Yakkintti  m  either  case  of  the  spiritual 
character    given    ber   by    the    historian.       We    say     it    is    impossible   to 
believe  that  Uiese   were  Yakkos,  because,  apart  from  other  facts,  **  the  feat  '* 
attributed  to  two  of  them,   as    above    shewn,  proves  tliem  to  have  been 
htiman  beingi.     For,   iu  the  creed   of  the   Budhit>t,   a   Yakho  has  no  fear. 
Without  multiplying  authorities  upon  a  matter  on   which  we  apprehend   no 
difference  oi    opinion,    we    may     give    the    following    passage    from   the 
OvmandanHi, 

The  Pundit  (Mahusada)  then  inquired  of  those  who  were  there  assembled, 
*  are  mother's  hearts  tender  towards  children  ?  Is  the  mother  she  who  has  the 
child  in  her  arms  ?  or  is  it  she  who  has  let  go  her  hands  ?  *  They  replied, 
'  Lord,  we  do  not  know/  He  then  said,  *  Thou  art  a  she-demon  (Yakkiooi), 
thou  bast  taken  the  boy  for  the  purpose  of  eating  him.'  Site  inquired 
'  Lord,  how  hast  thou  known  tlie  fact  ?  *  He  replied, '  Because  thou  dost  not 
wink  "thou  art  year<ef  s — and  poaessest  no  affections:  for  tkiese  reasons  do 
I  know  it '»and  inquired  of  her,  'What  art  thouP*  She  answered,  *lx>rd, 
I  am  a  Yakkinoi.'  <  Why  hast  thou  seised  (the  child)  ? '  inquired  the  Pandit. 
*For  the    purpoae  of  eating  him,  my  Lord '—confessed  the  YakkiooL 

*  *  Rbaksbo '"is  another    term    for   YtJkihOf  derived    from   cS^Aft    *to 
worship;'  although  tome  wiiteis  derive    ibe  name  from    t^<a$90  *toaaL' 
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The  cliaracter  of  the  Vakhos  thus  ascert&ined,  we  turn 
next  to  inquire 

■2iid!j',  H'hether  they  beeairu  totally  extinct  upon  fVi/eyo'* 
arrival  f 

"Wijeyo  left  the  Yakho  city,  and  after  the  arrival  of  a 
Frincefls,  Kuani  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 'On  thy  account, 
having  murdered  Yakhos,  I  dread  these  Yakhos:  now  I  am 
discarded  by  both  parties,  whither  can  I  betake  myaelfl' 
She,  in  the  character  of  an  inhuman  being  wandered 
to  that  very  city  Lankapura,  of  inhuman  inhabitants." 
We  next  read  of  the  existence  of  an  uncle  of  this  being, 
who  assumed  an  inhuman  character;  of  her  murder  by  a 
Yakho;  and  generally  of  the  existence  of  Yakhos: — "Your 
mother  is  murdered:  if  ye  should  be  seen  here  they  would 
murder  you  also;  fly  quickly." — Maliawanso. 

At  page  63  of  the  same  work  occurs  the  following 
passage — "A  certain  Yakinni  named  Chetiya  (the  widow 
of  Jutindharo,  a  Yakho,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  at 
Siriwattupura),  having  the  form  and  countenance  of  a  mare, 
dwelt  near  the  marsh  of  Tumbaringoinna,  at  the  Dhuma- 
rakkho  mountain."  442  B.  c. 

Again  at  p.  106,  "A  thero  repairing  in  the  direction  of 
the  Thuparamo  ChetJyo  to  an  edifice  of  many  apartments 
(built  for  the  Yakho  Paroojjo,)  halted  at  the  spot  where 
the  branch  of  the  Bo  tree  was  afterward  planted."  307.  B.  C. 

The  latest  mention  made  of  these  abori^es  is  in  the 
Sooioo  Raja-Batna-Cara,  where  it  b  stated,  that  in  the 
reign  of  MaAa  Sen,  A.  D.  275,  "A  certain  tank  called  Mini- 


Swel  «,uivBlcnt  W  003-©,  Sa-iffpi*,  u  ilio  alenn  for  YnM-^  H*Mrlb« 
lan^*^  Pmsaiii.  laid  lo  have  been  '  ipoken  bi  h icked  draiaiu.'  Mr.  Tntuoar, 
in  Ilia  Clouatjr  appended  to  the  Mahawanao.  aaia  undei  (be  head  of  "  Vai  An — 
the  *or>hippen  of  these  demon*  are  alio  called  YakUioi  and  Yakkliinia." 
I'  Ibere  be  for  ihii  Biserlion  a  more  solid  faundation  than  probabililj,  we 
■ball  not  ■■nl  mocb  reuoDing  to  coovince  Itie  BadliiH  acboolinea  of  tb* 
eror  of  their  beUef. 
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giri  wewa  was  formed   by   the   instrumentality  of   Yakkos 
and  men." 

Major  Forbes  upon  similar,  but  weaker  evidence,  and 
immediately  after  alluding  to  Pandukabayo,  who,  437  B.  C. 
permitted  his  confederates  the  Yakho  chiefs  Kalawelo  and 
Chitto  to  exercise  great  authority — the  latter  of  whom, 
on  days  of  public  festivity  sat  on  a  throne  of  equal  height 
with  the  monarch's,  says,  "  This  fact  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  Yakho  chiefs;  that 
they  were  still  powerful;  their  followers  niunerous;  and 
that  the  race  then  retained  its  separate  character,  although 
it  appears  to  have  merged  soon  after  in  a  general  appella- 
tion derived  from  the  Singha  conquerors." 

Hence  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  nor  therefore  un- 
reasonable, to  suppose  that  the  limited  number  of  Wijeyo's 
followers,  by  intermarriage  with  the  more  favoured  (Yakho) 
natives,  became  united  into  one  nation,  whilst  the  less 
favoured  betook  themselves  to  the  utmost  recesses  of  the 
jungle,  where  they  settled  themselves  as  a  distinct  tribe  of 
the  SinghalesCy  now  known  as  the  Veddas.*  For  without 
tracing  the  Veddas  to  the  descendants  of  the  natural  child- 
ren of  Wijeyo,  or  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Yakho 
aborigines  of  this  Island,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  an 
origin  common  with  the  amalgamated  race  of  the  Singha^ 
kse.  History  sufficiently  proves  the  comparative  civilization 
which  the  Yakhos  had  attained  before  the  general  confiision 
of  the  Sinha  conquerors  with  the  Yakhos,  in  one  common 
appellation  of  the  Singhalese;  and  the  monuments  of  a  very 
remote  date  aKke  testify  to  the  early  greatness  of  the  Sing- 
hakse.     If  therefore  the  Veddas  were  the  «i/ire  na/i<m  which 


•  f^i^C^^t^  IjedJumeAUM  ArLktrflTom^^'Xo  ilioot  with  an  arrow.'  The 
proper  form  of  the  word  ■eemt  to  be  ©t? — lee  Grammar,  (  67  6. 
It  ii  however,  not  to  be  lorgotten,  that  tome  trace  this  word  to 
(B>L^^  JmmgU,  thence  C^t'^C,  or  t^'^C,<one  o(  the  Jungle*;  and  think 
that  tite  difference  in  the  aound  of  the  flnt  letter  hti  ariien  from  the 
weaktmnf    and    abrasion    of  the    soun^    o)  ^^  &• 
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we  may  denominate  the  Yakhos,  or  a  portion  of  the  Sinha 
conqueror.-',  we  should  indeed  believe — what  is  contrary  to 
the  common  course  of  events  in  the  world,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  ages — that  a  nation,  revelling  in  the  luxuries  of 
comparative  civilization,  chose  by  preference  a  savage  life;  or 
that  the  feelings  of  an  Oiiental  nation,  too  much  attached 
to8clf,  were  suddenly  estranged  I'i-om  their  brethren;  or  that 
they  were  altogether  cut  off  from  the  jirivilegcs  of  an  in- 
fant etate,  to  the  safely  of  which  we  have  already  seen  Pan- 
dukabayo  had  deemed  it  right  and  politic  to  -conciliate  them.'* 
If  it  be  inquired,  'Wherefore  a  poniou  only  of  the  abori- 
gines is  traced  to  the  Veddas,  and  not  the  whole  in  meissef 
our  answer  is.  Because  si.ch  a  sui)positioii  will  place  us  in 
this  dithculty,  that  we  must  without  adequate  reason  b&- 
eiga  JiaUe/iood  to 'the  most  authentic  native  historiaD,' who 
represents  Yakhos  as  enjoying  in  common  with  the  follow- 
ers of  Wijeyo,  and  at  comparatively  a  later  period  of  time, 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life;  a  slate  of  things  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that  all  the  aborigineB  were  turned  out  by 
the  conquerors  into  the  wotwls  of  Ceylon.  Again,  to  suppose 
that  the  Singhalese  forms  no  portion  of  the  aboriginal 
Yakho  inhabilunls  of  Ceylon,  is  to  suppose,  first,  that  our 
language,  the  Singhalese,  had  its  origin  from  the  Sinha 
conquerors,  a  supposition  without  foundation,  aa  we  shall 
hereafter  see;  and  secondly,  that  the  conquerors  without 
necessity  (for  there  was  none,  if  they  did  not  amalgamate 
themselves  with  the  abon^nes)  abandoned  their  own,  and 
adopted  a  foreign  tongue,  the  language  of  the  Veddas.  For 
we  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  R.  Stott  of  the 
Wedeyan  Mission,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  no  small 
degree  of  pains  to  bring  a  portion  of  these  wild  people  under 
the  influence  of  Chriutian  instruction — ^"that  their  language 

*  Vkir  anc   p.  tiii.   xid    MtliSKsn^     p.    tt. 
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U  Singhalese^  varying  but  little  from  that  which  is  spoken 
in  the  more  civilized  districts."* 

We  shall  therefore  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  other 
inquiry: 

3dly,  If  the  langucige  of  the  canqiterors  be  either  purely 
or  in  part  the  basis  of  the  present  Singhalese? 

If  we  suppose  that  Wijeyo  brought  with  him  the  Sing-- 
halese  language  into  •  Ceylon,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
brought  over  his  oton  language.  It  is  then  also  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  remnants  of  the  Singhalese  (even  if  it  has 
since  become  a  dead  language  in  India)  must  be  met  with 
in  some  parts  of  the  Peninsula;  since,  almost  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Wijeyo,  frequent  intercours  ewas  carried  on  by  the 
Singhalese  kings  with  the  mother  country.  But  such  a 
supposition  is  without  foundation,  because  there  are  no 
traces  whatever  left  of  the  former  existence  of  the  Singhalese 
language  in  continental  India;  and  because  also,  the  record 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  Singhalese  and  Indian 
kings  appears  to  be  in  the  Pali  language,  f  Again,  Wijeya, 
a  prince  of  Lala  (a  subdivision  of  Magadhi),  and  a  relation 
of  Gow'tama  Budha,  it  is  but  too  probable  spoke  the 
I^Iaghadhi  or  Pali.  X  This  is  also  further  attested  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Pali  language  was  cultivated  in  this  Island  at  a 
very  early  period  of  its  known  history,  and  that  Bud- 
hism  was  originally  introduced  into  it  by  means  of  doctrines 
embodied  in  that  language.  And  although  this  last  hypothesis 

•  Vide  Journal  C.   B.  R.  A.   Society,  p.    100. 

t  See  leveral  iDttancesof  this  in  Mahawanto.  The  European  reader  it  referred 
to  the"  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon,"  publiahed  by  Mr.  Turnoar  in 
the  OUoD  Almanac  for   183),  p.  255. 

I  <*  Their  son  Sinhabahu  put  his  own  fattier  to  death,  and  estobliihed 
hiroaelf  in  Unka.  a  subdivision  of  Magadha.  the  capital  of  which  was 
Simhapyrm,  probabiy  tlie  modern  i^inghaya  on  the  Gunduck  river;  (m  ihe 
9teiMUy  o/  wAUk  tkw  rtmaint  of  Hmdhat^eal  edifieet  art  stiU  to  be  fimmd)  / 
and  that  bit  son  Wijeyo  with  seven  hundred  followers  landed  in  Lanka.'* 
—  7«riieiir*f  Imirodttctwn  to  Ike   UakawaM*^^  p.   iliii. 
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is  ttpparenily  inconaistent  with  the  fact,  that  the  Singhalese 
was  the  medium  of  regal  and  official  intercourse  shortly  after 
the  Wijeyan  tcra,  yet,  considering  the  facility  with  which 
languages  from  the  sarae  source  and  of  the  same  genius  may 
be  acquired,  there  seems  to  be  no  radical  objection  to  our  con 
elusion,  that  the  language  of  "Wijeya  was  the  Pali;  for,  on 
reference  to  the  Mahawanao  and  other  historical  records, 
we  frequently  find  that  Brahmins  from  India,  after  a  short 
stay  in  Ceylon,  became  masters  of  the  Singhalese  language. 
Thus,  Mahinda,  who  propounded  the  doctrines  of  Budhism 
in  the  language  of  the  land,  306  B.  c,  and  a  Kalidaaha, 
who  wrote  beautiful  Singhalese  rhymee,  515  A.  i>.,  are  in- 
stances of  tliis  facility.  In  fiirthcr  support  of  this  subject, 
we  may  aUo  allude  to  the  facility  with  which  the  natives 
have  always  learned  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali,  even  after  the 
Singhalese  had  become  tlie  universal  language  of  the  land. 
Of  this  the  Mahawatiso  of  Mahanama,  the  Sarasaiiffraha 
of  Budlta  Dasa,  and  the  works  of  Totagamuwa  and  a  host 
of  others,  are  sufficient  proof. 

If  then  Pali  was  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  it  may 
be  inquired,  Whether  that  was  not,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the 
Singhalese  ?  If  it  were,  it  would  follow  that  the  latter  was  a 
dialect  of  the  former;  but  that  this  wasnot  the  case  we  propose 
to  shew  hereafter  (vidf  post,  Essay  on  the  Elu  language). 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  here,  that  considering  the  antiquity 
of  the  Hindu  nation  that  inhabited  Lanka ;  the  affinity  which 
the  Singhalese  hears  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali,  themselves 
two  kindred  languages;  the  impossibihty  involved  in  the 
conjecture, that  in  the  briefspace of 237 years"  thecoaquer- 


I  B.  c,  >od  the   propoui 


■hich    elaptnl    betwe 
din^    or  t\\e    ilDctriiip 


the  atrival  at 
f  Bud  hum    b; 
307    B.   c.      fidi  Makaiaiiii.a.     p.    iiLl     And    i(, 

9|[e.  the  Singhalne  Kutlie  "  lanipisge  oltlialind" 
maiM  but  lilile  doubl  III  at  Ilie  SiiiiEbalae  had 
coniiderable  lime  belore   ihal  datit.   In  fact  Maha- 
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ore  set  aside  a  rich  language^  such  as  the  PaK*  or  Sanscrit,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  less  perfect  dialect,  the  Singhalese ;  and  also 
the  direct  testimony  contained  in  the  Mahawanso,  that  the 
Singhalese  was  "  the  language  of  the  land ; "  it  appeara  by  no 
means  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Ceylon  had  derived  their  language  (now  denominated  the 
Singhalese)  from  the  same  source  whence  the  Sanscrit  and 
the  Pali  have  been  derived ;  and  that  the  conquerors,  finding 
no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  same,  and  permitting  its  universal 
use,  rendered  it  ''the  language  of  the  land.*^ 

And  that  the  Singhalese  was  not  the  language  of  the 
oonquerore,  may  further  appear  on  considering  our  remaining 
inquiry: 

4thly,  Whether  the  language  now  denominated  the  Singha^ 
Use  was  the  language  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Island? 


wanto  refers  to  numerous  "  ancient  authors  in  the  Singhafene  lan^a^e ;  ** 
for  he  says  (vide  Tumour's  Introduction,  p.  xsiii.\  '*  In  case  it  should  be 
asked  in  this  particular  place  'Why,  while  there  are  Mahawan^'os  com- 
posed -by  ancient  authors  in  the  Singhalese  language,  this  author  has 
written  this  Palapadoru-wanso  ?  In  refutation  of  such  an  unmeaning 
objection,  I  thus  explain  **  &c.  Add  to  this  the  probable  fact  that  the 
Wtjeyan  spra  is  antedated  ;  and  we  find  tlie  interval  of  time  much  less  than 
we  have  stated  in  the  text.  '  But  assuming  that  the  interval  was  only  807 
years,  that  period  (to  use  the  language  of  the  Rev.  S.  Hardy)  "  was  too 
short  in  the  then  staje  of  the  country,  to  have  allowed  of  the  formation 
of  a  language  from  crude  materials  of  dissimilar  origin,  sufficiently  copious 
in  its'  terms  and  regular  in  its  structure  to  have  been  capab'e  of  the 
eoimciation  in  it  of  discourses  so  varied  acd  abstract  as  the  Atttwi,  ** 

*  Indeed  the  Mahawanso  furnishes  us  with  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
viz.,  that  the  attempt  of  the  conquerors  was  to  set  aside  the  pre-existing 
Singkafett  language.  "  For,**  says  the  author  of  Mahawanso  (see  Tumour's 
Introduction  p.  xxxi.),  *'  in  this  work  the  object  aimed  at.  It  tUimg  atide 
the  Singka/ue  /amguagg,  in  which  the  former  history  is  composed,  that 
I  should  sign  in  the  Magadhl  Whatever  the  matters  may  be,  which 
were  contained  in  the  Atthakatha,  without  suppressing  any  part  thereof, 
rtyecting  the  dia/eci  9n/y,  I  compose  my  woik  in  the  supreme  Magadbi^ 
which  is  thoroughly  purified  from  all  imperfections.** 

c 


» 
I 


^ 
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If  it  were  not,  and  if,  further,  the  Pali  waa  the  language  of 
the  conquerors,  then  how  the  Singhalese  tongue  started  into 
existence,  especially  in  so  short  a  period  after  the  Wijeyan 
ffira,  is  &  matter  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for. 
Indeed  tlie  Mahawanso  speaks  of  the  Singhalese  as  '  Uu 
language  of  the  land'  (Lanka)  in  contra-distinctioQ  to  the 
Pali;  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Yakhos  had  not  merged 
into  one  people  with  their  conquerors,  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  Singhaleae — a  circumstance  which  estab- 
lishes our  hypothesis. 

"This  thero(Mahindo),  by  having  propounded  the  doctrines 
(of  Budhismjin  the  language  of  the  land,  at  two  of  the  places 
rendered  sacred  by  the  presence  of  Budha,  insured  for  the 
inbabitanta  of  Lanta  (the  attainment  of  the  termination 
of  transmigration)  within  the  period  of  seven  kappos  (by 
their  having  arrived  at  the  first  stage  of  salvation.)  MaAa- 
loanao,  p.  83. 

"Bfiwato  ih^ro  then  observing  that  he  (Buddhoghdsd)  was 
desirous  of  undertaking  the  compilation  of  a  "  Farittatthaka- 
than, "  (a  general  commentary  on  the  Pitakattaya),  thus  ad- 
dressed him:  '  The  text  (of  the  Pitakattaya)  has  been  preserved 
in  this  land:  the  Atthakath^  are  not  extant  here,  nor  is 
there  any  version  to  be  found  of  the  w&da  (echisras)  com- 
plete. The  Singhalese  atthakathd  are  genuine.  They  were 
composed  in  the  Singhalese  language  by  the  inspired  and 
profoundly  wise  Mahindo,  who  had  previously  consulted 
the  discourses  of  Budha,  authenticated  at  the  convocations, 
and  the  dissertations  and  arguments  of  Sfiriputto  and  others, 
and  they  arc  extant  among  the  Singhalese.  Repuring 
thither,  aiid  studying  the  tame,*  translate  (them)  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  grammar  of  the  Mclgadhas.  It  will  be 
an    act   conducive    to   the    welfare    of   the   whole   world. 

*  Tbi(  p>ua^  Diaf  b1>o  uipport  Ibc  beliC'I  that  Siogbklcn  mm  not  in 
rtioencr  in   India. 


i 
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^^  Haying  been  thus  advised^  this  eminently  wise  personage* 
rejoicing  therein,  departed  from  thence,  and  visited  this 
Island  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch  (Mahandmo.) 

''Thereupon,  paying  reverential  respect  to  the  priesthood, 
he  thus  petitioned;  'I  am  desirous  of  translating  the  attha-> 
kath&,  give  me  access  to  all  your  books.'  The  priesthood, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  qualifications,  gave  only  two 
g&th£,  saying  'Hence  prove  thy  qualifications;  having  satis* 
fied  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  will  then  let  thee  have  all 
our  books.'  From  these  (taking  these  gdth&  for  his  text) 
and  consulting  the  Pitakattaya,  together  with  the  Attha- 
kathd,  and  condensing  them  into  an  abridged  form,  he 
composed   the   commentary   called  the  'Wihiuddsmaggan.' 

"  Thereupon  the  priesthood,  rejoicing,  again  and  again 
fervently  shouted  forth,  saying,  '  Most  assuredly  this  is 
Metteyyo(Budha)  himself,'  and  made  over  to  him  the  books 
in  which  the  Pitakattaya  were  recorded,  together  with  the 
Atthakathd.  Taking  up  his  residence  in  the  secluded 
Granthdkaro  wiharo  at  Anur&dapura,  he  translated  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  rules  of  the   Magadhas,  which  is 

the  root  of  all  languages   spoken  by  the  human  race." — 
Mahawanso,  p.p.  251-3. 

Again,  supposing  that  the  PaU  was  the  language  of  the 
conqueror,  (for  all  the  reasoning  on  the  subject  favours  such 
a  supposition  in  preference  to  one  that  it  was  the  Sanserit), 
it  is  not  a  little  startling  to  find,  that  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Singhalese  language  as  we  now 
find  it,  is  the  Sanscrit,  and  not  PiJi.  This  would  render 
a  belief  that  the  Singhalese  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Sanscrit,  reasonable.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  we 
shall  find  that  the  fitrther  in  point  of  time  we  go  back  in 
search  of  the  Singhalese,  the  purer  the  language  is,  without 
that  amalgamation  with  the  Sanscrit  which  we  perceive  at 
the  present  day;  a  state  of  things  which  certainly  supports 
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UB  in  tbe  belief  that  the  Singhaleee  language  is  not  that 
of  the  conquerors. 

Whilst  tlierefore,  on  the  one  hand,  our  theory  establiBhes 
the  fact,  that  the  natives  of  Ceylon  whoni  Wijeyo  conquered 
had  a  language  of  their  own;  the  language  of  the  Singhalese, 
from  it3  radical  difference  from  that  of  the  conquering  nation 
(supposing  the  latter  to  be  either  the  Sanscrit  or  Pali  J,  proves, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  correctness  of  our  hypotheaie — that  the 
language  now  denominated  the  Sint/haUseiKa&  the  language  of 
the  aborigines.  And  that  we  are  not  singular  in  this  belief 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  by  the  Rev.  Spence 
Hardy  of  the  "Wesleyan  Mission.  He  saya;  "I  have  stated 
the  probability  that  the  Singhalese  language  was  spoken  long 
before  the  arrival  of  Wijeya.  Either  this  Prince  imposed  his 
own  language  upon  the  people  wliom  he  conquered,  or  hie 
descendants  adopted  the  language  previously  spoken  in  the 
Island,  or  there  was  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  languages 
m  the  course  of  time.  The  first  supposition  is  the  meet 
improbable,  as  history  furulshes  us  with  no  similar  esample; 
and  if  the  third  be  correct,  there  must  originally  have  been 
a  great  resemblance  between  the  two  languages,  as  the  mere 
&ct  that  nine-tenths  of  the  words  composing  the  Singlialeee 
can  be  traced  to  one  common  origin,  is  itself  a  proof  that,  as 
a  dialect,  it  is  singularly  uniform  in  the  character  of  its 
etymology.  The  second  of  these  hypotheses  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable,  as  1  am  far  from  thlnkiug  that  the  antnent 
race  of  the  Island  was  so  rude  and  ignorant  as  it  is  gener&lly 
regarded." 

From  the  conquest  of  Lanka  by  Wijeyo,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  the  name  of  the  Island  itself  underwent  a  change 
with  the  received  appellation  of  the  original  language, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  designation  given  to  the  conquering 
hero,  a  SiiJiala.  For,  says  Gurulugomfi,  the  celebrated 
•author  of  ths  Pradf-piiatMt ; 
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€n©8c3^^.*».,w^c3®<5^rf,  e3®svc3o®tr«  8 -j^cSJddo^no,   c3«r50)4^ 

©oQ    dc^^dLS^©3^c^y:c^«3^,    t9S'««£'»^    G^f  8oco(5c3p8rf 

€^&  6dt5>QfQ@fA   6dc,^rQ8di  Sowgds^o^  <f9ge«^  ?® 

^^•••^•«©G>ci    C9«jc30cc8      <y:£oMtg®ctfc9     C53a5;g<5'«n©8^ 
t5G>B^8^®So5D(vc3^oO^©oe;tgc:8oc3fio!o^8o«^*8»^»**«*- 

fB6^w8^   of  So5r(5cr>^e3tacBQt^«r;G^ct}    So«Dcos®^<5>c2«i«c3 

'^At  the  place  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Sinhala 
language y  what  can  ^Sinhala  language'  mean?  As  it  is 
said   (in     one     of    the   Atootoas)      fi»Sh«5'*^S'C^^c,(rc8o 

^  since  King  Sinhabaliu  took  the  Sinha  (lion)  captive,  lie  was 
(called)  Sinhala;  and  his  descendants  were  (thence  also 
called)  Sinhala:^  so  (therefore)  the  name  Sinhala  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lion's  being  taken 
captive  by  Sinhabahu — who  was  begotten  by  a  lion,  and 
was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  Royal  Princess,  the 
daughter  of  E^alinga  Chakrawartee.  As  in  the  passage  (in 
the  Sanyoot  Sangiya)  «©3vr  ?S)cwo8o  to^  ^dsero  ^  O  powerful  I 
the  time  of  the  Bageerathas^ — the  expression  ^Bageerathas' 
means  the  Royal  offspring  begotten  in  the  family  of  Bagei'* 
ratha,  who  were  resident  in  th^  City  of  Kapilawasthoo;  so 
likewise  king  Wijeyo,  the  son  of  the  Sinhala  (lion-taker),  who 
having  subdued  the  Yakhos  took  Lanka,  his  brother  king 
Sumith,  who  reigned  in  Sinhapura;  his  son  Panduwas  Dawu, 
who  having  left  Sinhapura,  became  king  of  Lanka;  and  hit 
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children  and  grand-children,  are  also  named  Sinhala.  At 
(again)  the  city  in  which  ScMra  (Indra)  dwells  is  called  the 
city  of  Sakkra,  bo  likewise  the  ieknd  in  which  the  Sinhaia 
(Singhalese)  dwell,  is  called  the  Island  of  Sinhala.  As  (aleo) 
people  who  are  natives  (of  a  place)  speak  in  their  nativt 
tongue,  so  likewise  the  people  of  this  Sinhala  country  make 
use  of  the  Sinhala  speech — their  language  is  called,  the 
Sinhala   language.^'' 

Thus  the  Singkalete  language,  which  is  the  Elu,  perhaps 
much  neglected  at  the  iuvasion  of  this  Island  by  the  Singha 
race,  baa  been  since  enriched  by  accessions  from  the  invalu- 
able treasures  of  Pali  and  Sanscrit  literature;  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  and  just  to  suppose,  that  during  the  Malabar 
dynasty,  which  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  its  richness 
was  fiirther  increased  from  the  stores  of  the  Tamil  and  the 
Teliagoo. 

The  origin  of  the  Singhalese  language  thus  ascert^ned, 
so  far  as  the  antiquity  of  the  subject  will  permit  of  it,  we 
would,  before  proceeding  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  history 
of  that  language,  beg  to  call  his  attention  to  a  few  obser- 
vations ON  THE  ELU  LANGUAGE,  ITS  POETRY 
AND  POETS/ 

There  is  nothmg  which  has  tended  more  to  embarrass 
the  Singhalese  student  at  every  stage  of  hia  studies,  than 
a  misappruhension  of  the  terms  Elu  and  Singhalese.  "  One 
of  the  difficulties,"  eays  Mr.  Knighton,  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  f  "  which 
present  themselves  to  the  student  of  Ceylonese  Uteraturei 
is  the  variety  of  langu^es  in  wliich  the  various  works  have 
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been  composed.  A  knowledge  of  the  Singhalese  tongue 
alone^  does  not  unlock  the  treasures  of  their  literature. 
Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  their  scientific  works  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  Sanscrit,  their  religious  writings  in  Pali, 
whilst  their  poetry  is  in  a  dialect  of  its  own — the  Elu,""  &c 
The  Rev.  Spence  Hardy,  than  whom  perhaps  few  Euro- 
peans have  devoted  greater  attention  to  an  exclusive  study 
of  the  Singhalese,  says,  "  The  dialect  in  which  the  Sing- 
halese works  are  written  is  called  Elu,  and  differs  consi- 
derably from  the  colloquial  dialect  both  in  structure  and  in 
the  words  that  are  used:  but  the  native  authorities  whom 
I  have  examined  upon  the  subject,  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Elu,  nor  has  the  difference  be- 
tween Elu  and  Singhalese  been  very  well  defined.*** 

In  view  of  these  difliculties,  a  question  has  been  very 
frequently  proposed,  but  never  yet,  I  believe,  satis- 
factorily answered — "  What  is  the  Elu  language?  Is  it  a 
dialect  of  the  Sanscrit  f  ** 

A  critical  knowledge  of  the  Singhalese  cannnot  but  convince 
our  readers,  that  Elu  is  a  different  term  for  the  Singhalese^ 
and  that  they  are  but  two  appellations  for  one  and  the  same 
language,  t?ie  vernacular  Singhalese.  Nor  is  the  prevalence 
of  two  names  for  the  same  language  an  argument  against 
this  belief.  For,  the  Magadha  is  idso  called  Pa/?,  and  the 
Sanscrit  Dew'wadana.  But,  it  is  said,  that  ^Hhe  Elu  is 
different  from  the  Singhalese."  If  by  this,  therefore,  it 
were  meant  that  the  Elu  '^was  the  ancient  language  of 
the  Singhalese;*'!  much  reasoning  is  unnecessary  to  shew 
the  error  of  this  dictum. 


*  See  kill  CHay  on  the  Singhaleie  literature,  in  the  Society'i  Jonniftl, 
No.  II.  p.  102. 

t  The  Rev.  B.  Clough  id  bii  Dictionary,  Vol  II.  p.  799,  ^ves  the 
Ibllowing  definition   '^  6^(rd  the  ancient  language   of  the  Singfaalete,** 
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The  Sidatii'  Saiu^armca,  an  Elu  work  (assuming  that  the 
remoteneae  of  iu  date  \a  the  criterion  which  should  dedde 
the  question) — a  work  indeed  written  in  the  most  concise 
ancient  style — designates  tlic  language  of  which  it  treats, 
"  the  colltKiuial  Singhalese,"  f  cstf  c  arrMaiutr ;  and inaSisBga 
(which  is  a  vocabulary  of  terms  contained  in  all  confessedly 
Elu  works),  calls  the  language  of  which  it  is  a  dictionarj- — 
the  Sitiffkalae. 

"  In  rhyme  I  dug  Namawalia  Singhalese." 
Now,  those  who  niaiotain  that  an  ancient  obsolete  dialect 
was  the  Elu,  different  from  the  6ocn  ,  will  not  deny  that  the 
two  books  above  quoted  are  in  thnt  so-called  dialect.*  How 
then  will  they,  who  give  the  two  words  different  meanings,  re- 
concile their  opinion  with  the  positive  assertion  of  the  learned 
writers  themselves,  as  above  cited ;  both  of  whom  designate 
the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  the  Sini/kalese  9 

Some  writers  have  also  defined  the  word  ^*,  to  be  "that 
dialect  in  which  the  poetical  works  of  the  Singhalese  are 
written:  "t  doubtless  intending  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  poets  of  old  and  those  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
This  is  incorrect  also.  Any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  compare  together  the  poetical  works  of  the  Singhalese, 
will  find  that  they  are  all  written  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  in  blank  verse)  in  the  same  poetical  stvle  now  used 
amoQget  the  literary  Singhalese,  and  that  there  is  no  real 
difference,  approaching  to  anything  like  a  dialect  between  any 
two  of  them.     Indeed  we  fail  to  perceive  any  difference  of 

"  e<^oiaws*B  or   S©5-erlo)^o^«-cl— aGramm«t  of    the   £/■ 
icient  language    of    tejion. "— C/oii^*'»  Du^iiomarg,  Vol.   II.  p.  iii, 
lI  ■  mDCh   latpr  atage   of  mj    procpcdiogi     arxitlipt     nanre  pTodnctioD 
into     m;    posHsiioD,    (tie     cn38j:§t:3,      '     Vocabularir     of    £/tl 

i   bean    oomposed     lo     facilitate  the    ■tndj 
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dialecty  between  Totagamuwa^  the  father  of  Poetry  after  the 
destruction  to  which  allusion  has  alreadj  been  made,  and  the 
celebrated  Meeripenna  of  the  present  day.  It  is  however  true, 
that,  as  in  the  Shen  Tamil  when  compared  with  the  modem, 
many  words  which  occur  in  the  old  Elu  works  are  no  longer 
in  use.  Again,  the  opinion  that  the  Elu  is  the  dialect  in 
which  the  poetical  works  of  the  Singhalese  are  written, 
or  that  our  ^'poetry  is  in  a  dialect  of  its  own,"  the  Elu^  is, 
we  apprehend,  founded  upon  the  imperfect  observation 
of  Europeans,  who  find  the  great  bulk  of  the  Elu  works 
to  be  in  poetry;  a  species  of  composition,  wl^ch,  as  in  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  admits  of  so  many 
poetical  licenses  unknown  in  prose,  that  the  remark  has 
been  but  an  echo  of  what  Cicero  says  in  his  De  Oratore, 
hb.  2,  Cap,  14,  ^^ the  Poets  spoke  in  some  foreign  tongue." 
This,  therefore,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the 
conclusion,  that  the  so-called  old  dialect  was  not  the 
Singhalese,  For,  otherwise,  we  may  with  equal  propriety 
say,  that  Milton  and  Shakespeare  were  not  English  poets. 
Yet  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
Singhalese  presents  no  peculiarity  of  grammatical  forms. 
In  the  former  (to  adopt  the  language  of  Professor  Wilson*  in 
respect  of  the  Sanscrit  and  the  language  of  the  ancient  Yedas) 
''the  predominating  construction  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  ordinaiy  grammar,  and  we  have,  for  the  far  greater  part, 
the  same  modes  of  inflexion,  derivation,  and  composition,  as 
are  found  in  more  modem  writing.  **  .^ 

But  we  trust  the  question  may  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
by  an  inquiry  into  what  the  Poets  themselves  called  the 
language  or  dialect  in  which  they  wrote.  For,  if  (as  it  is  sup- 
posed) there  be  a  difference  between  Elu  and  Singhalese;  and 
moreover,  if  the  first  be  an  obsolete  dialect  succeeded  by  the 
second,  the  old  writers  alone  could  have  designated  that  which 
they  wrote,  the  Elu,     This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 

*  On  the  Grmm :  of  the  Vadas :  p.p.  449»  450. 
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caac,  as  aome  of  the  old  writers  have  called  the  language  in 
which  they  sang,  the  Singhalese,  and  eome  of  the  modern 
have  designated  it  the  Elu;  and  very  often  the  same  writer 
hag  given  both  the  appellations.  A  reference  to  books  will 
shew,  that  Singhalese  and  Elu  are  synonymous  terms,  and 
have  always  been  used  as  such.  This  appears  very  clearly 
from  the  following  paesage,  extracted  from  the  SuluEajha' 
fla/nacara,  p,  CO?,  where  the  words  Powg  and  tsd  are  used 
as  convertible  terms.    eiSajodJ^jaSs^SKirf:^  •  •  •  (^gBj 

"  The  great  king  Pandita  Parakkramabahu  having  heard  and 
learned  the  commentaries,  and  having  gradually  tranelated 
(the  Jatakas)  from  the  Pali  language  into  the  Singhalete 
language,  and  having  entrusted  the  (same)  Elu  version  of 
the  Jatakas  to  a  Chief  Priest,  of  the  name  of  Madankara, 
greatly   patronised  the   religion," 

"We  quote  a  few  passages  in  addition  to  the  two  cstracts 
alrcadv  given. 

Thus  is  the  Elu  to  be  known — before  A.  d.  1415. 
eM£tJtSe<g'5^trfoSc>ef — Id.     Probable  date. 
They  thus  occur  in  the  Singhalete. 
2.      <&--;©Gdr'&«^S-aD3(;S)i^ — sssScsOeJ  CASES' 
I  sing  a  little  in  the  Elu— a.  ».  1415. 

That  I  have  sung  in  Elu,  &c. — a,  d.  1472. 

"With  a  view  toNiwana,  devoid  of  death  and  decrepi- 
tude, I  have  composed  Eusa'tha  in  the  Siriffkalete 
language. — A.  D.  1610. 

In   Singhalese  rhyme  do  I  sing,  &c. — a.  d.  1612. 
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J?/ti  stanzas  by  the  name  of  MakaracPdhadja — A.  D.  1766. 
The  £lu  language  sweetly  rhymed. — a.  d.  1771. 
I  have  rhymed  into  JElu  "  the  offering  in  the  river"— 

A.  D.   180?» 

I  have   rhymed   into    several  tunes  in  Singhalese,-'-^ 
A.  D.  1821. 

10.  6c3g)3^  «3)8«nd — <:3^4^«o<r9. 
Bhymed  in  the  Singhalese. — a.  d.  1832. 

11.  «rco9«rit9<d3e9c — «;8®v5^  o«D«?. 
Bhymed  in  Elu. — a.  d.  1840.  * 

An  inquiry  into  the  derivation  of  the  words  tdd  and  fiocrcj 
furnishes  us  with  further  proofs  in  support  of  the  position 
we  have  advanced  f 

*  Sioce  the  above  exrracto  are  nearly  every  one  of  them  from  the 
Singhalese  por/f,  and  lest  the  reader  may  therefore  he  inclined  to  the 
supposition,  that  Elu  is  the  designation  for  a  so-called  "  Poetical  dia/ect ;  ** 
the  following  pro$t  selection  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Pantiapanm% 
Jaiako,  may  not  be  oat  of  place. 

<fg?9e99@«)  8eJo)«»c9^c3oS  G^^n9?>d^£o  ^dG^Qerigcag 

cpc  6c9g  eg  w******-^ 

"  It  is  proper  that  good  people,  having  given  their  eirs,  and  bent  theit 
minds,  should  hear  the  B/y  version  of  *  the  history  of  Lives*  which  has  been 
composed   without    departing  from    the  method  of  the    Atuwdt,  ** 

f  The  writer  of  ^78<s>9&:  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  says 
"As  people  who  are  nativet  (of  a  place)  speak  in  (their)  hoKm  tongue: 
•o  likewise  the  people  of  this  Sinhata  country  use  the  SinMa/a  speech: 
Their  language  is  called  the  Simka/a  iamffmaggt^ 

The  above  furnishes  us  with  almost  conclusive  proof  against  the  poeitioD*— 
that  the  BIu,  but  not  the  bimgka/ew,  was  **  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Ceylonese.**  For,  if  according  to  Gumlugiftni,  the  writer  of  PraMpiJkawa, 
both  Wijeya**  followers  and  their  language  were  called  Simka^a  from  the 
period  of  their  landing  id  Ceylon,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  fS^^ 
considered  as  a  dialect  different  from  ^^^(^f  was  *'the  ancient  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Singhaleat« " 
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The  term  tSd  is  derived  from  fiotr^  (Singhalese),  which 
changed  into  6^e,  &Q'  ^^*  and  (?8:<9, produce e*.  Thus 
G0103  by  the  rule  respecting  i?^^rf  or  syncope,  assumes  Ist, 
Gv:q,  and  2nd!j',  &r  (see  g  9);  and  fie  it  would  seem,  by  a 
change  of  the  vowels  inherent  in  8  and  (?  (seej  10.),  next 
assumes  ctai5 ;  and  the  e<c3  in  the  last  expression  being  then 
changed  into  <?(r,  and  the  !?k3  into  r?  (see  §  22.  and  note  t  at 
p.  14),  we  obtain  tSd.*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although 
warranted  by  general  usage  at  present,  the  ^  was  correctly 
rejected  by  ancient  writers,  vide  past,  the  selection  from  the 
eminent  author  of  the  Wimdhi  Margha  Sanna.  Eutflcho- 
\m  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  this  definition.  According 
to  some,  it  may  be  from  t?  and  e?^  forpe^^©  (*Se?®)t — 
the  word  e  5©  contracted  and  added  to  the  particle  e  produc- 
ing ar  ©or  (96,  But  G^tnr-^P,  or  er-?©,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
derived  from  Qo^q,  Sinffhalae,&n(i  ^B  island.  Thus  fioene, 
as  above,  assimies  G^tuS,  and  the  same  being  compounded 
with  ?£",  produces  G^B)6?S  or G^WG?©.  It  would  alsoap- 
pear,  that  in  this  etymology  we  are  borne  out  by  the  learned 
commentator  on  the  Sidai/C  Sangarawa,  who  paraphrases 
s>tfie?S'-f<St  (s^c  Appendix  A.  §  6.)  eoo-c-8»c>es'SK€©g 
"current  in  the  Island  of  the   Singhalese"    The  first  of  these 


•  Dr.  MDcVicat.inhiiEuai  Oh  ilit  Eltmeult  ej  I'n^ce.Sfc.pabWthfd  in  the 
Jcnraal  oC  ihe  tey\aTi  Branch  o(  ihe  So}i^  Aiiaat  SocWtT,  Vol.  I.  p.  SG, 
dedocf«"i;(jlon"  from  Ihe  nord  Elu.  He  uji;  "  Thf  SidM  Sang«f«  [ii] 
a  Cranmac  of  Ihe  E\<i  or  Elo  M  Wela  01  Sela  or  Selan  or  Cri/I<m  liD- 
^agc."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  Ihal  the  deiivatioD  ot  thi>  word, 
1  raihec  tliao  eipresaed,  ii  correct:  *nd  if.  ■>  we 
'  iadenved  frora  tbe  word  "SionhaleM,"  "CeiloD  " 
nodiflcatioo  □(  the  term  "  Sinbala  "  or  "  SiDhalaN"— 
reljr  piaentiag  tbe    plieaooieDOD    (10   itbich   Bopp 


■  here  hinted 
have  abote  iceo,  "  Eli 
can  be  no  otber  Itaan  • 

the  final  euphoDic  n  n 

fefera  at  ^  133  ol  bii  ComparaDre  Grammoi,  and)  which  ii  a  "  prevailing 

one"  not  only  in  itian)  of  the  langoagn  onodia.  but  alto  in  the  Singhalae. 

CnCEOS^d  —  ''Hare  [  in  LlaJtmi   (Singbalae-iilaDd)  laD|aage  with  pleaaofe 
S Dialled  m;  tone-' 


•  •« 
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jdefinitions  has  not  only  the  support  of  Grammar^  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day^  and  is  more  correct 
than  the  second;  and  both  support  the  view,  that  t9f3 
and  SoQO^  are  terms  for  one  and  the  same  language, 
toithout  a  distinction  of  dialects:  since  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  the  two  roots ;  for  the  one  has  reference  to  the  nation 
SocD^,*  and  the  other  to  the  island  of  Lanka  (5«5^S,  which 
that  nation  inhabits.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have 
heard  an  opinion  broached  by  a  native  of  respectable  acquire- 
ments, to  the  effect,  that  tdcd  means  ^^  colloquial  or  clear 
Singhalese."  That  there  is  such  a  notion  very  generally 
prevalent,  even  amongst  the  learned  pandits,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage  in  a  poetical  epistle  received  by  the 
writer  a  short  time  since,  in  answer  to  one  forwarded  by 
him  to  a  Budhist  priest  at  Galle,  requesting  his  views  on  a 
difficult  passage  in  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa: — 

8   c3    q)  Q  «^D  B^o^&A^^c^^d  6^«? 

"  Since  it  is  not  known  with  what  (intention)  people  of 
ancient  times  uttered  the  Singlicdese  passage  given  as  an 
example  in  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa,  the  same  cannot  be  ren- 
dered in  Elu  by  translating  it." 

Here  Elu  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  Singhalese; 
and  the  context  intimates  that  the  former  is  the  colloquial 
dialect,  into  which  the  passage  written  in  the  latter  cannot 
be  translated.  If  this  be  so  (which  it  is  not),  the  word 
80003  c&n  only  apply,  and  could  only  have  been  formerly 
applied,  to  an  ancient  abstruse  dialect  or  phraseology.  Now, 
the  earliest  work  in  the  history  of  the  Singhalese  language 
is  called  (not  Singhalese  but)  the  Elu  (Atuwa)  commentary, 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 


*  <*  The  name  given  to  Ceylon   mbseqaent  to  the    landing  of    Wijeyv^ 
from   6o^C09  lion,  and  the  root  ^    to  destroy.***  Tifrwoirr. 
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Having  thus  shewn  that  Elu  and  Singhalese  are  in  rea- 
lity tynonymout  terms,  we  may  here  notice  the  most  weighty 
argument  on  the  other  side,  "that  the  Elu  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  Slnglialese  both  in  structure  and  in  the  words 
that  are  used,"  This  is  easily  answered.  If  Elu  and  Sin- 
ghalese are  identical,  a  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  writings  is  a  necessary  result,  common  to  all  the 
languages  of  the  world.  For,  to  use  the  language  of  Pro- 
fessor Bopp,  "  one  and  the  same  word  can  in  the  course  of 
time  assume  various  forms  for  various  objects, "  e.  g.  s^Sh 
e\H59i;o«3!:^oct3E'(Fii;i^eg?lKi  "Many  people  called  heaven  to 
KjjVneM,"*  is  now  generally  understood  to  mean, "  Many  people 
uttered  imprecations  to  heaven."  It  ie  not  a  little  remarkable, 
however,  that  between  the  oldest  Singhalese  writings  found 
on  slabs  and  rocks  at  Mihintala,  and  the  modem  Singhalese, 
there  ia  (comparatively  speaking)  far  less  difference,  than 
between  the  first  specimen  of  ancient  English  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  history  of  the  English  language,  and  the 
modern  wntings  of  a  Brougham  or  a  Macaulay. 

In  the  use  of  many  words,  therefore,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
ancient  differs  from  the  modem  Singhalese;  and  the  author 
of  Swahhasalankara,  "  Singhalese  Khetoric"  says 

"  Although  such  tricks  (of  composition)  previously  existed, 
it  is  improper  to  attempt  them  now;  for  unlike  the  language 
of  the  Gods  (Sanscrit),  the  Singhalese  is  not  without  a 
change  from  time  to  time." 

The  change  here  alluded  to  consists  in  the  present  disuse 
of  cert^  words,  the  introduction  of  many  particles  which 
were  anciently  omitted  in  compusitions,  and  in  the  abun« 
dance  of  certain  decorations  of  style  which  were  formerly 
avoided.    The  following  will  exhibit  the  difference: 

'  Liorallj   "  man;   people  kept  bcaicn  a    *itne«. " 
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inteoduction. 
Example  1. 

This  passage^  when  rendered  into  the  modem,  runs  as  follows: 

o»^9«fld^  0^r-f^©®^£)(3  WoSod'^rf^noQ  ffi®<^ea§a)c3 

£t*^3^«o3fi--'"**«^See  translation  at  p.  40. 

Example  2. 

4!gQ9.d^$go«n3Q9G>S)(?^^s>''***^See  translation  at  p.  29. 

In  modem  Prose: — 

03  ^  «5o  ©fi  oeof^  ©  ®(g  9qg>«5  went  a)  Sg^o  s\©c5co£  «3T<^^  *^^ 
^sderfenog  d't^g8S^c3^c3d'«s)^c§  cfS«;oeoisc34^«8»d'd^^d't/ 

In  the  first  example,  S)S)eo  is  the  Singhalese  for  the 
Sanscrit  word  §3«o  which  is  now  used.  "We  have,  however, 
given  <Oc.6odtf)^sg  which  is  more  correct.  ^SSd*  is  of  less 
frequent  use  than  cf^d;  and  Q)r«c?,  the  substantive  form  of 
the  adjective  q)9(^,  is  obsolete,  because  perhaps  the  same 
is  used  for  cats.  £^o,  as  a  term  of  comparison,  is  now 
seldom  used 

In  the  second  example  wd'i^^feet,''  (a  word  which  occurs 
in  the  first  as  the  participle  for  walking^  is  obsolete  except  in 
poetry ;  8d  (jw  which  frequently  occursin  poetry  is,  in  common 
parlance,  either  an  ironical  or  sarcastic  expression — isncSfi, 
a  term  of  comparison,  was  anciently,  and  is  still  omitted 
in  poetry,  as  in  OsaoQ^wgtf  for  o8£<n^v8<S  »9codc3 
in  prose — ^"  the  ocean  of  youth."  The  decorations  of  style  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  consist  of  particles  and 
honorifics,  are  the  following;  «s)d^^  ®d&e>  Sy^^v^OS* 
68«rff  £co^s^cJ,  c3,  &c 

From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  perceived,  that  "Jthe 
modem  prose  is  much  more  redundant  in  its  style  than  the 
ancient,    of  which  a  few  passages  occur  in  the   Sidath^ 
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Sangarawa,  Lakunutera,  and  several  other  works.  And  thii 
most  probably  arose  from  the  decline  of  the  Singhalese  as  a 
language  after  the  general  destruction  of  literary  records  in 
the  reigns  of  several  Kings,  and  also  from  a  frequent  reference 
to,and  close  imitation  of,  the  paraphrases  and  commentaries 
— the  principnl  prose  remnants  of  an  ancient  date,  which, 
ex-necessitate,  adopt  a  redundant  style;  one  ill  adapted  to 
other  species   of  composition. 

These  examples  may  perhaps  sufiGce  to  shew,  that  aa 
regards  construction,  there  does  not  exist  any  the  slightest 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Singhalese ; 
whereas  in  the  construction  of  the  Englii^h,  even  the  eo- 
called  Johnsonian  style,  of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  is 
now  generally  set  aside  for  another  of  a  different  and  more 
recent  order.  If  however,  further  illustration  upon  this 
subject  be  necessary,  the  reader  wHl  find  it  in  the  sub- 
joined paragraph  of  an  Inscription  of  remote  date  (a.D.  262), 
and  a  modem  version  thereof  which  follows  it: — 

&  e5d<B^ad^.rfe9S'(n■!n^,6^*GlBG*^Rtf8  ffitS/c^cg^S? 8.fl 
«9t.8c3«n5  ^ea9?e^<oP  jMSeuOgtg  jceopa-fQ^eagfg  J^o?  fesaS 

Modernised  thus  (a.    D,    1830) — 

^do3Sgc33ff<Eefi  eo9-iG-s»^c3^(2KO  e>«i3tn«^-"i.^ffia3 
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f)(Sq  ^«Q^8s>c$«)  <5't^es)Q^8c9cJ8  e>99^o3G^992tD99£^  f^o 
cs98ec9  g«9^enca>df  @^30  g«9CQ6^S)38^So98«sdt^(»^0}9  <» 
8<rfd't^es>S0c5C5igG^eaos^Q9Q^&«^cfSdt'^G'QS  8^fi)e8^^  ^» 
&«d^SeJS  6^d€c9cS^8Q09(^G^c9(S^  <fS)c9(5)$6<!09d'6^c9tS^  «s«n 

6^c9(Bf  6£)^8G9Cfo)c3(8i^8Q09d6>^£^  G^oc^tgSjCb^^cserS  «>9«5 
€)d'i.@8^oo^  G^Sdoco^ScoodcdO^  G8^&7^c9o9«r5^^86^«39 
^  &O^«5€3Sd^0^S6c8^8<oqpc^  cfS903»c9^099e9dio  eo^ 
e9^^<OG9G^«s)90  6^8S6eo9c^ 6133(8  89e9c9es)tf  «)<Q9g  ScesMnoti^ 
c998ode5^ri8^  <s)^9erSad«s9dS«i0^    e,»c3«ri0^   «9<s)tt&(3 

8^       O9QDe^«O9^C90^     <<Ji8r9s£eJ«>9^C3il<^^6l9^098G1«S>98 

6^98:Sgtf)9eo&eo     &9^^89^    Gs&cJ<s)9e3d9C9«r^c9tf)d.^»G4 

''The  great  king  Sree  Sanffobo  Abaya  (born  unto  the 
great  and  illustrious  King  jibayasla,  a  descendant  of  the 
dynasty  otOkakay  which  is  a  pinnacle  of  the  very  illustrious 
royal  race  of  J&^A,  and  bom  in  the  womb  of  the  installed 
Queen-Consort  Dewuffon  of  the  same  illustrious  race) 
having  risen  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and  haying 
in  the  usual  course  succeeded  to  the  regal  office,  and  illumined 
the  island  of  Lanka  by  the  efiulgence  of  his  Majesty,  hath  on 
[this]  lOth  day  of  the  growing  Moon  in  the  Month  of  fFah 
[Octr.-Novr.]  and  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  sum- 
moned the  Clergy  of  both  the  temples  Segira  and  Abaya^ 
giri;  and  being  desirous  of  instituting  with  reference  to  his 
[new]  temple  the  same  rules  which  were  prescribed  -  by 
his  elder  brother  Sovereign  Lord,  respecting  the  Temples 
SUffira  and  Abayagiri — ^having  also  consulted  competent 
persons  in  that  behalf — and  having  further  ordained  that 
the  said  rules  should  govern  the  priests  of  this  temple, 
its  labourers,  slaves,  affiiirs,  receipts,  and  disbursements, 
&c»  and  having  thus  assimilated  the  rules  [in  respect  of  all 
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the  three  temples]  hath  perpetuated  the  hereinafter 
mentioDed  rules  of  practice."* 

"We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Elu  is  no  other  than  the 
Singhalese  language:  hut  the  question  still  remains — "  Ji  it 
a  dialect  of  the  Sanscritf"  } 

Let  us  first  inquire.  What  is  a  dialect?  It  is  defined  hj 
fleverallexicographersthus:  " Dialect, dw/ecftyue  F.,dialec- 
tica  L.,  DiALECTiKE  G.,  is  a  manner  of  speech  peculiar  to 
some  part  of  a  countrj,  and  dJSering  from  the  manner  used 
in  other  parts,  yet  aU  using  the  same  radical  languaeie  as  to 
the  substance  qfit."  Now  those  who  maintain  that  the  Sin- 
ghalese is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  do  so  upon  the  ground 
that  mani/  of  ita  worda  are  of  Sanscrit  origin.  But  this  i» 
no  more  correct  than  that  the  Portuguese,  which  abounds 
with  Latin  terme,  and  the  English  with  French,  are  respec- 
tively dialects  of  the  language  from  whence  such  terms  are 
derived.  And,  if  the  premises  whence  the  conclusion  under 
consideratioD  is  inferred  be  correct,  we  may  as  reasonably 
affirm  that  tlie  Singhalese  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Klaghadi 
or  Pali;  since  words  derived  from  the  Pali  into  Singhalese 
are  as  numerous  as  those  from  the  Sanscrit.  Indeed  the 
author  of  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  says: 

"Words  maybe  divided  into  three  classes:  1st,  «io«i 
purely  native  Elu  words;  2Ddly,  omS)  words  common  to  Elu, 
Pali,  Sanscrit,  &c;  and  3rdly,  eaa)?,  words  derived  from 


■  since  tranalating  llie  above  puuge,  *e  bave  fouDil  an  Cs^lub  venion 
if  the  entire  Intcription  hjr  Mr.  Armoar;  wbicb  (er  id  iLe  CejiQD  Cateadar 
Cor  lb34.  The  vocdi  itithiD  bracketa  []  in  ibe  aboie,  ■*  in  other  trandatioM 
eUesbere  bave  been  iiippIiE^  b;  at. 

f  **  Ttie  language  ot  Cejlon  ii  diUiDCt  and  Biiiqae,  IboDgb  like  moat 
of  tbe  ladlsn  langoagM.  it  it  >ii|ip>ued  to  be  a  detifaiire  from  tb* 
SaswriL"— />n^aBi,  I.  p.  373. 

"The  £/■  bat  aadoubtedlj  givea  birlb  to  the  remacutai  language  of 
dib  coDOtrj.  Jl  Bppeati  to  cliim  E'eai  antiquity;  and  ie/n^  dtriitd  frvwi 
IktSanttrU,*  great  ptoponioa  «[the  wordtniai  be  ttsced  to  that  •ourc«.">s 
(7/t«fA'i  Prt/aet  to  tkt  Sii^kalt—  DicHanarf.  > 


m 

tlie  taK,  Sanscrit^  &c  but  slightly  different  from  the  origixml 
by  their  adoption  into  the  Elu. "  p. .  4. 

Upon  the  above  process  of  reasonings  therefore,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  Singhalese  is  a  dialect  of  both  the  Sanscrit 
and  PalL  But  this,  upon  a  view  of  the  definition  with 
which  we  have  set  out,  is  absUrd.  For,  since  the  Elu  has 
roots  and  words  of  its  own,  and  words  too,  which  (though 
bearing  some  af&nity  to)  are  not  derived  from,  the  Sanscrit} 
they  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  the  same  radical  language 
as  to  ^*  the  substance  of  it  ^ 

Again,  a  language  and  the  dialect  of  that  language  are  one 
and  *^the  same  radical  language."  e.  g.  The  Attic ^  the  Jontc> 
the  DoriCf  and  the  JEloKc^  are  dialects  of  the  same  radical 
language,  the  Greek;  and  agree  with  each  other  in  the  gene*  . 
ral  principles  of  declensions,  conjugation,  &c.;  but,  I  believe> 
differ  from  one  another  in  spelling  or  pranuHciationy  or  both; 
variations,  which  in  the  words  of  our  definition,  affect  merely 
"the  manner  of  speech,"  and  "the manner  used*"  Now  ih6 
Singhalese  must  be  considered  devoid  of  this  alleged  rela^ 
tionship,  if  some  at  least  of  its  prindpal  grammatical  forms  are 
different  from  those  in  the  Sanscrit.  To  this  test  we  shall  sub-^ 
mit  the  Singhalese,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  be  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit.  And  how  do  we  find  them?  Even  more  different 
from  each  other  upon  substantial  points,  than  is  Pali  from 
Sanscrit.  For,  a  great  portion  of  the  Singhalese  language 
is  not  derived  frt>m  the  Sanscrit;  the  Singhalese  has  but  iw^ 
genders,  whereas  the  Sanscrit  has  three  (see  Ghtunmar  §  24); 
in  the  former  the  verbs  are  not  coi^ugated  as  in  the  latter,  nor 
are  the  roots  the  same  in  both;  the  changes  which  words 
undergo  in  the  Singhalese  are  altogether  upon  a  prooeas 
different  frt>m,  and  less  certain  than,  that  in  the  Sanscrit;  ihe^ 
declensions  are  also  different  in  the  Singhalese  from  those  ill 
the  San8crit,-^the  dual  being  unknown  to  the  former;  &c« 
.  If  moreover,  it  be  true  that  the  roots  of  words  in  a  parent 
Umgoage,  as  well  as  those  in  that  whiah  is  supposed  to  be  iti 
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dialect,  are  identicaUj  the  same,  the  following  examples  will 
shew  that  this  identity  is  wanting  between  the  Sanscrit 
and  Singhalese  roots;  although  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear, 
there  is  euch  an  affinity  between  them  as  to  confirm  onr 
theory,  that  they  are  both  the  offspring  of  one  common 
parent,  e.  g.  6\,e^6  'do,'  Elu,  asirf  Sanscrit;  «ic  ®  'Bee,' 
Elu,  ^^ea  Sanscrit;  G^Sdc*  '&t,t' Elv,  <gd  Santcrit.  Without 
multiplying  examples,  we  may  here  refer  the  reader  to  §  57 
of  the  Grammar,  where  he  will  find  a  number  of  verbal 
roots,  with  which  he  may  easily  compare  the  roots  of 
like  eignificatioa  in  the  Sanscrit. 

The  adjectives  have  not  any  degrees  of  comparison,  nor 
indeed  is  the  r^ZafiM />ronouR  used  in  the  Singhalese.  (See 
Appendix   C.) 

The  formation  of  cases  preeente  oo  less  a  peculiarity  in  the 
Singhalese.  In  the  first  place,  the  vocative  suffix  in  Sanscrit 
is  formed  from,  or  rather,  is  a  modification  of,  the  termination 
proper  to  the  nominative.  Professor  Bopp  says  in  his  Com- 
parative G  rammar,  §  204 ,"  The  vocative,  i  n  the  Sanscrit  family 
of  languages,  has  either  no  case-sign  at  all,  oris  identical  with 
the  nonainative;  the  former  is  the  principle,  the  latter  the 
practical  corruption."  In  the  Singhalese  no  two  caae-sigDs 
are  alike  in  the  nominative  and  the  vocative,  except  tf>; 
and  the  u?e  of  this  very  vowel,  it  is  remarkable,  presents  a 
peculiarity  distinguishable  fiwm  the  Sanscrit,  which  in  general 
disclaims  long  vowels  in  the  vocative  singular.  The  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  nine  other  case-signs  in  the  vocative, 
totally  distinct  and  different  from  those  proper  to  the  nomi- 
native (compare  §  §  26  and  37),  clearly  estabUshes  the  want  of 
that  particular  relationship  which  is  ascribed tothe  Singhalese 
and  Sanscrit.  In  the  -next  place,  the  instrumental  and  the 
auxiliary  present  no  difference  of  case  terminationa  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  Pali,  whereas  in  the  Singhalese,  no  two  signs  in 
those  cases  are  identical,  according  to  the  Grammar  (com- 
pare §§  28,  29.)   Laatiy,  it  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  the 
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Sanacrity  xiotms  never  occur  in  a  sentence  except  with 
their  proper  case-eigns;  but  this  is  otherwise  in  the  Sin^ 
ghalese,  wherein  the  noun  in  its  radical  state  is  frequently 
found,  and  may  be  correctly  put,  to  represent  different  cases. 
(See  Grammar  §  25.) 

Like  the  genders,  the  tenses  in  the  Singhalese  are  those  only 
which  are  natural  and  familiar.  We  have  but  three  tenses, 
the  past,  present  and  future.  Not  only  in  this  respect  is 
the  Singhalese  different  from  the  Sanscrit,  which  possesses 
more  tenses  than  three,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  absence  in 
the  former  language  of  what  Sanscrit  Grammarians  call  Pa- 
raemai'-pada  and  Atmana-pada.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  these 
transitive  and  reflective  forms  of  the  verb  may  be  occa- 
sionally found,  as  in  o)i.q)S<i^  (see  §  53),  but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  they  are  of  uniform  occurrence  in  the  Singhalese. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  exhibit  the  difference  between 
the  Sanscrit  and  Singhalese  alphabets;  that  we  shall  hereafter 
shew.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  remark,  that  30  characters  or 
sounds  proper  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali  languages,  are  deficient 
in  the  Singhalese,  whilst  no  less  than  7  characters  or  sounds 
proper  to  the  Singhalese  are  wanting  in  the  Sanscrit  and  5 
in  the  PalL  It  is  not  a  little  singular  also,  that  the  Singhalese, 
supposing  that  it  is  immediately  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
does  not  seem  originally  to  have  borrowed  the  euphonious 
sounds  which  belong  to  the  latter  language,  and  which,  it  is 
dear,  were  but  very  recently  introduced  into  the  former. 

Professor  Bopp*  is  of  opinion,  that  *^  when  in  two  languages 
resemblances  which  are  perfectly  evident,  or  may  be  recog^ 
nized  through  the  known  laws  by  which  corruptions  arise, 
crowd  together  into  the  narrow  and  confined  space  of  parti* 
cular  classes  of  words,  as  in  certain  cases  in  the  numetah  and 
pronouns,  there  we  have  ground  for  being  convinced  of  a 
.  historical  connection^bet ween  these  two  families  of  languages." 
Now,  the  affinity  in  respect  of  numerals  and  prepositions 

^  Comparatife  Grammar,  vol.  Ii.  p.  719. 
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between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Singhalese  iBobTious.  Not  eo, 
however,  the  testimony,  which  a  comparison  of  those  Un* 
guagea  presente  us  with,  to  warrant  thebelief  that  the  latteriB 
immediatelj  derived  from  the  former.  Indeed,  a  companson 
of  the  Singhalese  with  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali,  and  some  of 
those  Indo-European  languages  which  had  for  centuries  been 
separated  from  their  parent  stem,  furnishes  us  with  e^-idence 
of  a  more  distant  relationship  between  the  two  first  named 


In  the  Sanscrit  "the  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  or 
second  person  have  but  one  gender,"  (Wilson  p.  405.)  This  is 
likewise  the  case  in  Pali.  "  In  these  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  persons,"  says  Bopp  in  his  Comp.  Gram.  11.  p.  457) 
"  the  genders  are  not  distinguished  in  any  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages;  and  all  the  sistor  dialects  agree  with  one 
another  surprisingly  in  this  point."  In  the  Singhalese 
the  second  person  undergoes  a  change"  in  the  feminine,  as 

"  He  said,  though  life  may  leave  thee  (feminine)  do  thou  not 
the  lite  hereafter." — XJmandawa, 

The  roots  of  pronouns  in  the  two  languages  under  con- 
sideration are  also  different.  <n  which  stands  in  Singhalese 
for  thou,  bears  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  raWSoi  in  San- 
scrit; nor  does  the  plural  nominative  eawS  in  Singhalese  at  all 
resemble  gao  in  Sanscrit.  The  latter  bears  greater  aflSnity  to 
the  English  you,  "the  Zend  yu«,  the  Latin  voj,  the  Gothic  ^VJ^ 
the  Lithuanian  yiti,  and  the  old  Sclayonic  cy."t  So  likewiM 
different  other  forms  of  the  pronouaa. 

The  Sanscrit  numerals  bear  leas  affinity  to  the  Singhalese 
than  to  its  other  kindred  langu^ea.    e.  y.  g:5S  in  the  San- 

•  It  would  be  a  muuke  lo  tuppo-e  llial  (hi*  Uat  riruncc  with  the  docRiae 
Ukl  down  K  p.  93.  ^  rendeiid  b;  in.  ikou,  ii  merely  ll:e  tool  of  Ibe 
pronoun  in  llie  tecood  penon.  SiriclJ;  tpmkinf .  it  ad  mill  of  do  gmden;  but 
when  it  is  iaflecled.  in  oidei  to  idapt  it  to  the  tftni  cue*,  we 
bbtud  k  derivatiTc  which  obMim  >  diOeient  lign  in  ibe  feminine  gender. 

t  Bopp'i  Com :  Gratn.   toL   IL  p.  47S. 
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sent,  prirnua  in  Latin,  oc^go  Z  ^.  in  Singhalese.  In  like  order 
©fisa  Seamdus,  6^^s^8^;    ^^^^   Tertius,   <gef5s^t^;   O 

Idioms  too,  are  slightly  different  in  the  two  languages. 
In  the  familiar  expression  ^^come  to  me,"  the  English  presents 
no  difference  to  the  Singhalese  «o«9<53E6^d&;  whilst  the 
Sanscrit  expresses  the  same  in  two  words,  the  verb  and  the 
pronoun,  dooqocQQt^  come  me.  Again,  e)c'Q)x,  or  ®86>en9 
C53b«d8  **  to  me  cannot,"  is  expressed  in  the  Sanscrit  qtsio^n 
coo>«Dso3@,  which  in  this  respect  agrees  with  the  English 
**1  cannot;"  &c. 

Such,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  differences  which  exist  in  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Singhalese, — 
differences  which  exhibit  the  want  of  that  radical  identity 
which  exists  between  a  parent  language  (which  has  not  been 
lost),  and  its  dialects.  If  further,  it  can  be  shewn  that  the 
Singhalese  is  capable  of  being  written  *  without  an  admixture 
of  Pali  and  Sanscrit  terms,  (L  e.  words  immediately  derived 
from  those  sources)  we  apprehend  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  our  position,  viz. — 'that  the  Singhalese  bears  an 
affinity  to  the  Sanscrit;  and  that  they  are  both  cognate 
languages,  derived  from  one  and  the  same  source,  which  iS| 
now  perhaps,  irrecoverably  lost 

K  what  we  have  once  heard  maintained,  be  allowed,  that 
because  certain  wordsinone  language  bear  an  affinity  tooth^ra 
of  like  signification  in  another  language,  that  therefore  the  foxy 
mer  must  be,  and  is,  a  dialect  of  the  latter ;  we  fear  we  ^haU 
be  driven  to  the  absurdity  of  pronoimcing  the  English  tabe 
a  dialect  of  the  Singhalese,  f'  and  the  Latin  a  dialect  of  the 


*  Ttie  writer's  aoqiiaiDteoce  with  the  Sanacrit  and  Pali  ii  indeed  ioadeqimtf 
to  illustrate  thu  part  of  the  tabject  with  an  example;  but  upon  tha 
aothoritj  of  the  Sidath*Sangarawa,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  languagw  of 
which  two-thirds  are  Nipan  and  Itutma,  is  capable  of  being  expressed 
without  a  mixture  of  the  8aoicrit»  &c. 

fe.  V   Lop    <to    chop  short,*  <S^od;doore^'>6;  mmd  OS;  w^itr 
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Sanecrit.  ror,"tlie  Sanscritlanguage,''toquotefirom  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  (vide  his  worka,  vol.  I.  p.  26,)  "whatever be  its 
antiquity,  is  of  wonderful  atructure ;  more  perfect  than  the 
Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely 
refined  than  either,  yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a  stronger 
affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs  and  in  the  forms  of  gram- 
mar, than  could  possibly  have  been  produced  by  accident;  bo 
strong  indeed,  that  no  philologer  could  examine  them  all  three 
without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from  one  common  source, 
which  perhaps  no  longer  exists." 

The  author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  London,  1834, 
[in  his  Oriental  Fragments,  See  Asiatic  Journal  far  January 
1834, p.p.  175-6,]  Bays,  "that  where  there  is  presumptive 
or  probable  evidence  of  relationship  between  two  people, 
affinity  of  language  may  be  appealed  to  in  corroboration 
of  the  proof  aliunde.  And  when  we  speak  of  affinity  of 
languages,  ice  mean  not  accidental  and  often  mereh/  apparent 
reiemblance  in  the  soundt  of  certain  words,  hut  clear  indication 
of  similarity  in  the  frame-work  and  grammatical  structure 
of  the  tongues,  demonstrating  that  they  must  have  been 
derived  Jrom  each  other,  or  from  one  common  origin. 
Identity  of  sound,  in  particular  words,  is  ahnost  nothing 
in  tlte  seaU  of  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  tico  languages, 
even  if  that  identity  could  be  well  eetablished;  because, 
even  compound  words,  and  much  more  simple  ones,  ire 
frequently  traceable  to  causes  which  act  uniformly  amongst 
different   people." 

Now  the  affinity  which  the  Singhalese  bears  to  the  Sanscrit 
is  great;  and  yet  in  view  of  the  peculiarities  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  {not 


G^-' ;     Abut  SKnJtf;;  ttrjifHt  c:^;    ww   «n£;  •«}   cG;     nasv 

*na;    „o    «i^;     t,gn,     OJ*^;       errmr.     (ibtoca    ««)     Mtfi-S;       tkm, 

<8'^;  .^j  (TLd;    bubhU    ?)f)o;    raj/,,     <Sj:i;   doH,,,  C,er-;     nun, 
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that  the  former  is  a  dialect  of  the  latter,  but)  that  they  had 
one  common  origin. 

We  should  not  here  omit  to  consider,  whether  the  Singhalese 
falls  under  the  category  of  the  Southern  class  of  languages, 
which  are  of  an  origin  distinct  from  the  Sanscrit.  * 

Dr.  Stephenson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Sodety,  **  On  the  Maharatta  language,  on  its  connection 
with  the  other  spoken  dialects  of  India,  and  on  its  derivation 
from  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  other  sources," says  — *^It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  all  the  spoken  dialects  of  India  were 
merely  corruptions  of  the  Sanscrit;  and  although  many 
words  were  found  in  those  dialects  which  could  not  be  referred 
to  that  source,  it  was  supposed  that  those  words  had 
merely  crept  in  by  reason  of  the  barbarism  and  careless- 
ness of  the  speakers,  who  introduced  them  from  ignorance 
of  the  correct  terms.  This  opinion,  however,  lost  groimd 
as  our  acquaintance  with  the  native  languages  increased: 
and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  those  of 
the  South  of  the  Peninsula  at  least,  are  of  origin  quite  dis* 
tinct  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  that  they  have  admitted  words 
of  that  language,  not  from  a  want  of  native  terms,  but 
firom  the  influence  of  religion;  all  their  orthodox  writings 
being  composed  in  Sanscrit.^ 

Dr.  Stephenson  conceives  that  the  case  is  the  same, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  several  other  languages  of 
India;  that  in  all  of  them  the  Sanscrit  is  grafted  on  an 
aboriginal  language;  and  that  proceeding  from  the  North 
it  diminishes  in  quantity  as  we  go  southwards,  becoming 
scarcely  any  thing  in  the  vernacular  Tamil;  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Europe  the  influence  of  the  Latin    which  is 


^  Profenor  Wilaon  ityt  in  the  preface  to  bu  Grammar,  p.  ii. — **  Culti- 
vated laogoages  of  local  origin  are  thert  [in  the  South  of  India]  met 
with,  largely  supplied  with  words  which  are  not  of  Sanscrit  origin— Tbere^ 
bowerer,  as  in  the  North,  the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  was  the  prtwnor  ^f 
a^UiMoiiom,  and  deeply  impreaed  with  pecoliaritMa** 
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predominant  in   the    South,   decreases  as  one  approaches 
Britain  and   Gernmnj. 

The  Singhalese  is  unquestionably  an  Indian  dialect; 
and  looking  merely  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ceylon, 
it  is  but  natural  to  conclude  tliat  the  Singhalese  owe  their 
oiigin  to  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India,  and  that  their 
language  belongs  to  the  Southern  family  of  languages.  To 
trace  therefore  the  Singhalese  to  one  of  the  Xorthern  family 
of  languages,  and  to  call  it  a  dialect  o(  Sanscrit,  is  appa- 
rently far  more  difficult  than  to  assign  it  an  origin  common  with 
the  Telingu,  Tamil,  and  Malayalim,  the  Southern  family. 

But  in  view  of  all  the  ai^uinents  pro  and  con,  the  Sin- 
ghalese appears  to  us  to  be  either  a  kindred  language  of  the 
Sanscrit,  or  one  of  those  tongues  (as  indeed  the  Singhalese 
Alphabet,  as  old  as  the  language  itself,  testifies,  vide  infra), 
which  falls  under  the  head  of  the  Southern  class.  Yet 
upon  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
former.  For,  although  Ceylon  is  on  the  South  of  India, 
yet  it  may  have  been  peopled  by  a  northern  tribe:  and 
although  our  alphabet  is  different  from  that  which  is  regarded 
as  the  most  appropriate  to  the  Senscrit,  the  Nagari,  it  must 
nevenheless  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Nagari  is  to  be  met 
with  on  ancient  monuments  in  different  parts  of  this  island. 
Furthermore,  all  our  investigations  to  exhibit  the  difference 
between  the  Sanscrit  and  Singhalese  both  in  their  gntm- 
matioal  forms,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  two  languages, 
only  furnish  us  with  evidence  to  negative  the  particnkr 
relation  ascribed  to  the  Singhalese;  viz.  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit.  Still,  the  similarity  in  the  general 
frame-work  of  these  two  languages  (compare  the  Grammar 
and  the  notes);  and,  above  all,  the  resemblances  which  the  • 
prepositions  and  numerous  particles  present  (see  Appen- 
dix C.)  are  so  palpable  and  striking,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  assign  them  a  common  origin.  * 

■  And  llie  ume  reaion*  preclude  the  tuppoiitioti  lliu  (he  SinghaJeM 
((lit  oDdet  the  denomiuatioii  of  "  tboM  iBDgiiaga,  vbicb    in  tbc   inteivM 
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On  the  valuable  authority  of  Professor  Bopp  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  nearly  all 
the  individuals  of  the  Sanscrit  family  of  languages  in 
expressing  the  idea  Ho  go'  b^  the  root  h  Now  the 
Singhalese^  besides  its  similarity  in  this  respect^*  also  pos^ 
sesses  what  Bopp  terms  **  the  one-syllableness  of  funda- 
mental ideas;  "f  for  the  Singhalese  for  ^^go"  is  also  cao.  Yet 
we  have  the  high  authority  of  the  learned  writer  of  the 
Sidath^  SangarawQy  that  though  the  latter  word  bears  an 
affinity  to,  it  is  nevertheless  not  derived  from,  the  Sanscrit 
(see  Grammar  §  6.)  Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  prove 
therefore,  that  the  Singhalese  *' stands  in  frateHial  connection 
with  the  Sanscrit,  not  in  the  relation  of  descent  from  it;  that 
it  is  not  begotten  by  it,  but  sprung  from  the  same  source 
with  it "" 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  titter  at)sence  of  all 
traces  of  the  Singhalese  in  India,  and  the  existence  in  it  of 
many  characteristics  common  to  all  primitive  languages,  prove 
it  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  one ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  ndt 
without  reason  that  we  believe  it  to  be  an  off-shoot  of  the 


of  tbomandt  of  jeirs  in  which  they  have  been  separated  from  the  toaroet 
wheuce  they  arose,  have,  in  a  great  measure*  so  altered  the  forms  of  words, 
that  it  is  DO  longer  practicable  to  refer  them  to  the  mother  dialect,  if 
it  be  still  eiisting  and  knoun.**  Bopp,  II,  p.  712. 

•  e.  g.  fssS^onoOCT*^ 'unable  togo':o<i«    imfra.  Wit  eontinQatioo  df 
the  inscription  found  at  Mihintala,  clause  StfconJ. 

f  Our  readers  will  perceive  the  eiistence  in  the  Singhalese  language  of  a 
great  number  of  words  of  one  syllable.  Indeed  all  the  mono-syllabic 
aoonHs  in  the  language  artf  fiill  of  meaning :  e.  g.  ^  1.  <^  thou,  Qpo  longevity, 
&  arrow,  C*^  *»«>  ^  ^*»*^>  ®  •*^«>  ^^  etcetera^  «>  0  «arrh,  ^  said, 
cs'i'  eaten,  <^^sA  where,  coo  sunaa,  ^  blank  verse,  CO^  excrement, 
C'cd  house,  ©0  sweat,  «r50  serpent,  *^  river,  6^<rt  inany,  cv  hour, 
<^.  root,  S  daughter,  ^C(  effulgence,  t3»  feet,  O^  me,  9  earth,  % 
tills  one,  S^©  this,  <^®^  she*  C39  go,  OO  last,  6t  night,  <5'x  form^  ©^ 
adze,  Co  insert,  fi  wood,  ^<5  blood,  f5  paddy,  <5K:.3  world)  «^0 
way,  ^  windy  w^  branches,  d  lion,  Q  broth,  ^^  shadow,  G^tti  hai, 
OO  thee,  ^  thee,  (lem.)  6^0)  thou,  a9  arm,  ^Q)i  tttoitht  Sx  , 
•annol,  ^h«  patronymic,  est  colour,  ^f»  no,  ^^  thw  Ismale,  Vd9*  md/ 
<fO  bomsi   S  baviog  dmuk,  ftc   See  partideB  in  Appepdia  C« 
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fiatne  source  from  whence  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali  are  derived, 
A  resemblance  in  words  and  in  grammatical  structure  is  in- 
deed common  to  all  languages:  but  the  formation  of  words 
from  roots  is  in  one  of  three  ways.  That  by  the  addition 
of  formative  syllables  to  the  root  is  the  system  to  which 
Humboldt,  Bopp,  and  Adam  Smith  have  given  the  prece- 
dence in  point  of  date.  This  it  will  be  perceived  is  the 
prevailing  Ingredient  in  the  Singhalese  (vide  Chapter  VIII.) 
In  this  respect)  as  in  that  of  innumerable  objects  being 
expressed  by  descriptive  terms  [see  note{')  at  p.  12]  the 
Singhalese  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  primitive  language. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  Singhalese  language,  as  we  find  it 
at  the  present  day,  contains  three  primary  elements,  one 
bearing  a  relation  to  the  Pali,  another  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  a 
third,  in  all  probabilily,  to  that  tongue  from  whence  the 
Pali  and  Sanscrit  are  themselves  derived.  To  the  first  belong 
terms  connected  with  the  national  religion  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese; to  the  second  terms  of  arts  and  sciences;  and  to 
the  third  native  terms  expressive  of  the  common  wants  of 
mankind  before  the  refined  organization  of  society.  And  oo 
person  can  study  the  Singhalese  with  any  thing  like 
attention,  without  perceiving  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  same  may  be  now  traced  to  the  two  first  sources,  leaving 
but  a  quarter  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Singhalese.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may ;  a  careful  examination  of  the  oldest 
compositions  furnishes  us  with  suflident  evidence  to  confirm 
OB  in  the  opinion,  that  the  present  structure  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese language  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  a 
modem  refinement* 

*  Pridhim  inhucompilatioo  on  Ccjioa  voJ;  I.  p  S73,  un — "  Tlie  language 
cmplojtd  in  Singbaloc  bo«lu  i*  Dot  idenlical  nith  (hat  u*ubII)'  ipuken, 
nor  u  U  gcDemllj  underatood  ;  it  n  properly  -colled  Elo.  or  more  commontj 
High  Singhaloe.  and  according  Id  Ibe  aolhur  ol  the  5in^ale«e  Dictioaary, 
waa  the  languB^  of  Laoha  prior  to  the  Singlialrae  cuitquesi.  lh«  commoD 
Sing-haleie  beiog  luppox'd  to  have  liepri  introduced  b;  the  Singha  conquetor. 
Kill  dor*  not  bear  m  uearao  alHoitf  lo  Satiiccit,  ai  tba  colloquial  language. 
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We  may  here  notice  the  inquiry  which  has  been  frequently 
made — **  Why  is  it  that  the  Singhalese  draw  so  largely  from 
the  Sanscrit  rather  than  from  the  Pali^  the  language  in  which 
the  religious  works  of  the  Singhalese  are  written^  and  proba- 
bly the  language  of  the  Wijayan  dynasty?" 

We  cannot  indeed  affirm  that  the  Pali  has  ever  been  neg-* 
lected  by  the  Singhalese.*  Our  own  belief  is,  that  both  Pali 
and  Sanscrit  were  anciently  used  alike.  The  existence  in  the 
Singhalese  alphabet  of  Pali  and  Sanscrit  characters,  added  to 
the  fact  that  natives  of  the  Island  have  frt)m  time  to  time  com-^ 
posed  works  in  both  those  languages,  frunishes  us  with  proof 
presumptive  in  support  of  that  belief.  But  we  must  observe^ 
that  the  Singhalese  have  latterly  manifested  a  greater  parti-- 
ality  to  the  Sanscrit  than  to  the  Pali.  This  perhaps  may  be 
explained.  Of  the  two  languages  the  Sanscrit  is  more  eu- 
phonious, and  as  the  name  itself  signifies,  more  **  polished  "  t 
than  the  Pali.  The  poets  and  commentators^  who  composed 
the  majority  of  the  Singhalese  literati,  at  least  after  tlie  ge« 
neral  destruction  of  the  native  records,  have,  it  is  believed, 
with  a  view  to  "embellish"  their  language,  borrowed  freely 


of  which  niDe  out  or  every  ten  words  are  derived  from  Sanscrit  or  Pali " 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  altliouf^h  we  cannot  pronounce  every  part  of 
the  above  passage  to  be  correct;  yet  that  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Pridham's 
opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  specioiens  of  the  oldest  writings  we  have  already 
laid  before  him. 

^  The  Rev.  S.  Hardy,  in  his  late  publication  entitled  Eatlerm  JtonocAism^ 
bears  testimony  to  this  fact  in  the  following  terms:  The  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation to  which  the  Pali  language  was  carried,  and  the  great  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  it  in  Ceylon,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a 
list  of  works  in  the  possession  of  the  Singhalese  that  I  formed  during  my 
residence  in  that  island,  includes  lAtrly-^vr  works  on  Pali  Grammar,  soma 
of  them  being  of   considerable  eitent — p.  p.  191-8. 

,  f  **8<in»crit  b  the  paaive  participle  ol  a  compound  verb,  formed  by 
prefliing  the  preposition  Sam  to  the  crude  verb  ert,  and  by  interposing  tha 
letter  s  when  this  compound  is  used  in  the  sense  of  embellichment.  Its 
literal  meaning  then  is  '  adorned  *, '  and  when  applied  to  a  language  it  signifiai 
polisbed.**— Co/r6reoAe's  Eua^;  vol.  11.  p.   8. 
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from  that  whicli  was  more  coogenial  to  tlieir  views,  the  San' 
scrit;  and  have  thus  laid  a  foundatioD  for  a  mixed  dialect, 
which  is  the  one  now  in  use.  Even  prose  writers  of  a  compa- 
ratively modem  date  (of  whom  there  are  few,  if  any  at  all, 
deserving  of  notice),  have  closely  followed  the  example  of  the 
poets  and  commentators,  *  by  whom  alone  they  could  be  guided 
in  the  absence  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Singhalese, 
which  had  already  suffered  with  their  Scriptures.  One  other 
reason  exists,  which  accounts  for  the  partiality  manifested  by 
the  Singhalese  towards  the  Sanscrit.  It  is,  that  almost  all  the 
arts  and  Bciences  known  amongst  the  Singhalese  were 
borrowed  from  Sanscrit  writers.  To  the  above,  perhaps,  we 
may  add  another,  contained  in  a  passage  translated  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  and  which,  being  furnished  by  the  Brahmina, 
probably  did  not  fail  to  give  to  the  Sanscrit  a  greater  claim 
upon  the  Singhalese.  The  passage  referred  to  is  the  following: 
"Language,  again,  the  virtuous  have  declared  to  be  four- 
fold, Sanacrita  [or  the  polished  dialect,]  Pracrita  [or  the  vul- 

•  We  caDDot  help  reroarkinp,  lliaC  ih*  Cammmators  hnic  bwn  th« 
iDStnipirnB  bj  which  a  miied  Elu-^anKiil  *ijle  hu  becD  intcodnced  to 
this  Inland.  For  it  will  be  perceived,  tlial  with  a  »ie*  (o  pedanlic  exhibi- 
tion of  thrir  learoing.  and  aJM  to  make  themtelvr*  intelligible  to  the  Brah> 
mini  tiotn  lnd4B.  iticienl  commemalon  ioiariablj  adopted  a  mit«d,  ckd 
where  Uie  Singhalfie  sfTurcted  tlietn  ample  tcopc  tot  a  puteljt  Elu  Wjle. 
All  (Uboequenl  wrileri,  with  their  ietp  neneralion  far  all  that  had  beco 
liaoded  down  h;  Ihrir  (orelalberi.  haie  condDticd  in  ihia  practice,  and  tbe 
leiult  has  been,  an  adhemice  lo  the  •ame  at/le  with  ao  uDictupuioU 
teucitj,  by  the  i^oiant  ai  well  a*  the  learnnl.  A*  an  illiutraiion  of  thia, 
we  maj'  select  the  nrj  opFOing  aildma  in  the  Sidatb'SaDgarawa,  and  iti 
patapli(u«. 

r*.  Parafhnie:  M©o-'^S'«o£j5i;oJooe  „  w«3i2e^o^a  oc,<® 
estfidi,,  (iSii-tii^tsot^i&a,  e9Cfi^^?„cpd6100dff1'^^.Sff>K'4d 
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gar  dialect],  Appabransa  [or  jargon,]  and  Misra  [or  mixed.] 
Sanserita  is  the  speech  of  the  celestials,  framed  in  grammati* 
cal  institutes.  Pracrita  is  similar  to  it,  but  manifested  as  a 
provincial  dialect,  and  otherwise;  and  those  languages  which 
are  ungrammatical  are  spoken  in  their  respective  districts." 
— ColebroohiB  Euays^  IL  p.  L 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
words  in  the  Singhalese  is  common  to  both  the  Sanscrit 
and  Pali.  This,  while  it  supports  our  conjecture  that  the 
three  languages  owe  their  origin  to  one  conmion  source, 
renders  it  difficult  to  state,  with  any  thing  like  certainty, 
whether  certain  words  in  the  Singhalese,  as  we  find  them  in 
modem  works,  are  derivatives  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali,  or 
whether  they  are  primitives,  exhibiting  merely  the  casual 
differences  which  result  fVom  shortenings,  weakenings,  and 
abrasions  of  sounds;  alterations  that  ever  exist  between 
the  dialects  of  one  common  parent  language.  In  iUustration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
following  passage  from  the  Panchika  Pradeepa  or  the  *Mu« 
gallayana  Pathi  Panchica.* 

«)G^«93.d(8g^€5:3S0c9<^S6)3S)s}e3c3S)84  S^<r9§@e5)rySd'«) 
<fu€to99(de^8^^«r*6^cr)fei^c3oSo9«s)«>o^9So:d  cfgtf<n9 

1,  »erQ  common  to  8.  P.  and  E.,  *  means  *all.*  There 
\b  another  Singhalese  word,  Scsd ,  derived  from  either  the 
8.  or  p.,  and  also  a  native  term  of  like  signification,  @<d, 
— 2,  6^«J)  *  world,'  8.  p.  and  E. ;  but  G^gJ  and  ^c  S  ^^^  *^® 
Singhalese  forms  of  the  same  word. — 3,  «oc9en  'eye,'  a.  or 
^. ;  its  equivalent  in  the  E.  is  <g8«);  cfvo  £•  is  pro* 
»»^^^^— ^■^^— ^■■■^"^^^^""■"■"■'"■■^-""^^■"■^^^■^-^■^■"■"^■^■■""■■■■^■■'^^■^^■^■-^" 

P  •  pludt  for  SoMcrtli  p  for  /Wi,  and  ■  for  the  Singhalcie  or  Elv, 
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bably  from  (^€3  p.;  ffi  e.  from  ^e^S  8.  or  q-ifiS  r-; 
&-end  E.  from  Si«na>7i  P.  or  ^tn^  8.;  andea^^  E.  from  &A£ae 
&  or  ©js^  p — 4,  destaen  ('vide  dough's  Dictionary) 
B.  and  p.,  and  its  eqiuvaleot  in  the  e.  is  dteStrt  (vide  Pra- 
deepikawa), — 5,  §  ia  a  native  E.  particle. — 6,  Si^wsai 
'thirty-two,'  purely  B,  G*^firf  being  its  E.  form. — 7,  8rf 
'supreme,'  8.  p.  K.  Purely  e,  authors  have  used  this  with- 
out any  alteration. — 8,  £bo  'great,'  E..  and  its  equivalents  in 
the  5.  b  scots!  (also  used  in  the  E.  without  alteration);  and 
in  the  p.  8«i«n6'. — 9,  cdto  'man,'  s.  But  the  word  used 
in  purely  E.  authors  is  eSd,  probably  derived  from  the  P. 
gSej. — 10,  Qsxien  'indication,'  8.  Its  equivalent  in  the  E. 
being  Cagwr, — 11,  tjBfi 'eighty, '  p.  Its  equivalent  in  the 
E.  being  (fE- — 12,  (r^Eanirfjn  'attendant  beauties,' from 
the  p.  and  8. — S'c3«i'from;'anE.  inflexion, — 13,  tL&QoeSQai 
'very  delightful,'  s, — 14,  eper®w38  'the  deportment  of  the 
body,' a. — 15,  wan  e.  inflexion. — 16,  sio;®  'person,'  e.  [see 
note  (  '  )  atp.  27.] — 17,  rfi.M  '  form,'  8.  p.  <S\.  being  its 
equivalent  in  E. —  18,  esaca  'body,'  8,  P.  and  E. — 19,  o© 
CJoxS  'possession,'  p.  e-SaoJ  E. — -20,  «i8  is  the  E. 
expressioD  of  ^nsS  P. — 21,  ff-B  the  verb  substantive 
E. — 22,  ts©  'being,'  s.  for  «ci  E.  aa^  p, — 23,  ^o 
«3jtf  'help,'  a.  P.  E.  There  is,  however,  an  E.  expression  for 
the  same  found  in  some  books  ^S.:>6^. — 24,  tf^-^s  'associ- 
ation,'s.  for  the  E.  expression  «f'L9dt.^25,  gT-ca^co  'de- 
vice,'  s.  for  BCal  E. — 26,  Btae^aa^  'in  the  mode,'  E.  for 
eesos!  S-and  ©»9  P. — 27,  8  'two,'  8,  for  s>^  E, — 28,  88 
'method,'  8.  P.  for  S-  ^dog  e. — 29,  efi  'therein,'  e. —  30, 
tf^  'etcetera'  8.  P.  for  tjt  E. — 31,  «f?ea  'always,'  s.  for  «i 
^  E. — 32,  8i»i<*S 'opposed,'  p.  forfidt-p  e. — 33,  5<ene«di2 
'respecting,'  E. — 34,  g  an  E.  inflexion. — 35,  fira  'friendly,' 
8.  p.  E. — 36,^a>tata  'intention,'  s.  for  tf^tam  e, — 37,  S)8i^ 
'thefactof,'  E.~38,  S'vs-o^^geno  'unripe.'E. — 39,fgd«r1 
'attributes,' E,  for  j^§j  a.  and  p.^-40,  atS  'inherent,' 
JL  for  tfta&  8,  <jo:5  P. — 41,  caSSd  'venemble  priest,'  B. 
for  cdrf  P.  and  si»d  e.— 42,  ^luxjj  e.  inflexion.— 43,  oS 
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ooea  *ftilly  ripe/  8.  and  p. — 44,  «roe  'season,'  8.  P.  for  «)G 
E.— 45,  ^Good  'awaiting,'  8.  and  p.  for  ^^9  E. — and  46, 
(|oe9c9  p.  of  ff<Q:s,  which  see  supra. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  here  state  that  wh^e 
a  language  is  the  deriyative  of  another,  it  is  probable  there 
will  be  found  (as  in  the  Fracrit)  Grammatical  rules  for 
deducing  one  from  the  other.  There  is,  however,  not  a 
single  book  extant  amongst  us  which  treats  of  deducing 
the  Singhalese  from  the  Sanscrit  This  also  furnishes  us 
to  a  certain  extent  with  presumptive  evidence  in  support 
of  our  theory,  that  the  Singhalese  was  not  immediately 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  But  we  have  nevertheless  seen 
that  many  words  are  derivatives  from  that  source  into  the 
Singhalese,  and  that  the  present  structure  of  the  language 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  a  modem  refinement. 
It  may  therefore  not  be  without  advantage  to  notice  a 
few  philological  peculiarities  of  the  Sanscrit  as  compared 
with  the  Singhalese.* 

E.  G.  The  Sanscrit  cp  frequentiy  assumes  the  sound  of  cf  o 
in  the  Singhalese,  as  cf«S  Sanscrit^ eyes,^  t$i,fi  Singhalese; 
cfH^cs  Sanscrit  ^association,'  cpo3dt  Singhalese;  cfoQ^Scs  San- 
«m/* teacher, '^&g(^t.   Singhalese.^ 

6>td  is  changed  into  y;  as  G^tdcQ&csfi  ^SayuenV prosperity,* 
fgc^o   Singhalese.  ^ 

«>  is  sometimes  changed  into  csin  Singhalese,  as  ^cooaetf 
Sanscrit   'night-producer' — moouy  ^wgd'o  in   Singhalese; 

^  In  dedaciDg  words  from  the  Santcrit,  tb«  itudeDt  shoald  cbiefljr  at- 
tend to  the  alphabets,  or  the  sounds  which  are  peculiar  to  the  two 
languages;  and  shoald 'avoid  the  use  of  those  letters  which  are  foreign 
to  the  Sioghaleae. 

f  These  eiamplee,  perhaps,  eihibit  merely  the  traniformation  of  soonds 
which  words,  derived  from  the  same  source,  have  undergone  daring  the 
lapse  of  ages;  or  they  present  as  with  those  modifications  which  are  the 
resolt  of  their  being  deduced  from  the  Sanscrit  or  Pali  In  either  case 
attention  to  the    above  peculiarities  will  not  be    without   profit  t»    the 
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<ataa)T6  Sanscrit,  atsi<^d  t,  ShghaUse  'asmall  kind  of  mango;' 
&isia^  PaU,  ©s'i  ^  SiKj/iaJftse 'grammar;"  ^^  Sanscrit, 
^S  Singhalese  'mouth.' 

CO  ia  often  cbnnged  into  «  or  B;  as  ^rLitsS  Snnscrit, 
into  OT«S*  Singhalese 'citizGTii'  tnm6  Sanscrit,  iato  ^g&rf 
Singhalese  'city.' 

S)  ia  altered  into  o;  as  coSxo  Sanscrit,  into  ooest  tSin- 
ghalese  'river;'  (gS)s3  Sanscrit,  into  t^tg  Singhalese  'high.' 

©  is  altered  in  Singhalese  into  a,  <o,  and  <j,  reapectively ; 
aaensi^jn  iianscrit,  into  o;^^  Singhalese 'gold;'  o©o§  Pa/f 
and  SaTumi,  into  SoS  Singhalese  'I  cook.'  [Numerous 
examples  may  be  cited  of  this  change]  S&iS'iS&i  /GA', 
into  eo3o<3i  Singhalese  'having  inquired;'  £&.?n  Sanscrit, 
into  B^-tf?  Singltalese  'words;'  fj©  Sanscrit,  into  gij  5jn- 
ghalese  'to  release.'  The  copulative  ©  in  compounds  is 
ia\ariably  changed  into  ^  in   Singhaleae, 

ti  is  frequently  changed  into  <;  as  0«i  Sanscrit,  into 
<;«!  Singhalese  'beings;'  <*tJ  SoTiscrit,  into  rf<j  Singhalese 
'king;'  ^rf  Sa/umV,  into  ^<;  Singhalese 'Gag.'  [Numerous 
examples  may  be  cited  of  this.] 

«o^  ia  altered  into  <n;  as  «e,'sn  Sanscrit,  into  <nb<n 
Singltalese  'wisdom.' 

©  is  sometimes  altered  into  g:  as  <^3  Sanscrit,  into 
aatftO  Singhalese  'crown;'  05  F)  Sanscrit,  into  t^Q  &n- 
ghalese  'mounUiin  top;'  tfiE^Q Pali,  intoSp  Singhalese  '  hole,^ 

S  is  frequently  changed  into  «j  and  c  respectively;  as 
tje  Sanscrit,  into  ^^  Singhalese  'fool;'  wfiico  Sanscrit,  into 
Baps  Singhalese  'pond;'  ^2*  -SffrwcnY,  into  ^c?  Singhalese 
'coarse.' 

<;  is  found  altered  into  ©,  as  in  ciSiS  Sanscrit  'top' 
into  ^£  Singhalese;  tf'^  SuTUcrii  'half,'  into  CfS  Singka- 
bte.- 


*  Sec  Cr«mnur  {  7. 
-  t  ca   Thii  letter  ii  infiected  wiib  o 


a  the  Singhalese.   See  AppeodU  C. 
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t5  18  changed  into  E;  as  090  Sanscrit,  into  o©  Sin- 
phalese  *8in;'  ?o  Sanscrit,  into  ?©  Singhalese  *  island.' 

S  is  altered  into  €);  as  ^  Sanscrit,  into  Q  Singhalese 
*be;'  tft©«Jo  Pa/i,  w©^  5a>wcn^into  ©»«i6^cJ  Singhalese 
*  Honor,  Excellency.' 

All  the  aspirate  characters  in  Sanscrit  are  changed  into 
their  equivalent  unaspirate  simple  sounds  in  Singhalese;  as 
^a>»)ca  into  c?<^tcw  ^intention;'  8c?d)S  into  ©di.^,* opposed;' 
6^^  into  e^corf  "a  proper  name;'  odc5'  PaZi,  into  <^ci6 

Singhalese  *a  high  order  of  priesthood,'  &c.* 

The  above  remarks  will  clearly  prove  the  utility — nay 
the  necessity  which  we  have   felt  at  every   stage  of  our 
studies — of  a  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese   alphabet.     When  we  speak  of   the    Singhalese 
*  Alphabet,'  we  do  not  mean  the  *  Hodia,'  which  every  scholar 
is  taught  upon  his  first  entrance  upon  the  study  of  the 
Singhalese,  and  which  contains  both  the  characters  proper  to 
the  Singhalese,  and  the  symbols  of  sounds  which  exclusively 
belong  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali  languages;  but  we  mean  the 
letters  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Singhalese  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  belonging  to  the   cognate  languages. 
The  paper  on  a  course  of  study,  inserted  in  Appendix  C,  will 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  amalgamation  of  Singhalese  with 
Sanscrit  and  Maghadi  characters. 

*  Our  lirnita  forbid  any  further  esempUBcationt  of  the  traDtformatioo  of 
the  letten  in  the  two  cognate  lang;uages ;  but  we  have  laid    before    the 
reader  sufficient,    we  trust,   to  enable  him  to  prosecute  tlie  task  further. 
And  before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  we  giye  a  few  eiamples  shewing  the 
relation    which    the    Singhalese    bean   to   the   English,    not  only  in    the 
comparison    of  detatched  words  (see  note  at  pw  p.  xliii,  xliv.) ;  but  in  the 
striking    resemblance  which  words  in  those  languages    present  as    viewed 
through  their  roots,  and    the  laws  under  which  transformations  of  sounds 
take  place  in    different   languages:    e.  g.  *eye'  Q^tCOt;    'nose'    (<n9e9 
changed  into)    'COO^  ;    'tooth'   <0;  'star'   OCc ;  «day '  (c,  changed 
into)  <;*  light '    tdfecc;     'moon*    ^a;      middle*    Oi'^ ;   <  red '     6^; 
«stand'    £ib;  <be*  g;     'mouth*    ^^\    'four'    C»e3c  ;    (five*   OCb; 
'sii'   C0C9;   'eight'    CfC;  'nioe'(<n&  changed  into)  <nS);  Stc  Ac 
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Although  eymbola  of  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Sanserit, 
are  found  in  the  Singhaleee  Alphabet;  it  is  neverthelesB 
true,  that,  except  in  its  arrangement,  it  bears  no  affinity 
to  the  alphabet  which  is  regarded  aa  the  most  appropriate 
to  the  Sanscrit,  the  Nagari  or  Deva  Nagari.  The  Singhalese 
characters  appear  to  have  asBumed  their  present  circular 
form. at  a  very  late  period  in  the  History  of  Ceylon;  for 
on  reference  to  the  ancient  Inscriptions,  an  impression  of 
one  of  which  is  to  be  Been  in  the  Museum  of  this  society," 
we  find  that  the  old  characters  were  more  angular  in  their 
formation,  and  less  perfect  in  shape. 

Major  Forbes  says,  "Two  distinct  written  chaiacters 
have  been  employed  in  Ceylon;  one  of  these  has  not  only 
been  obsolete  for  gcncrationB,  but  even  its  alphabet  was 
unknown:  this  is  called  the  Nagara,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  square  or  angular  form  of  its  letters.  The  Singhalese 
character  now  in  use,  on  the  contrary,  is  equally  remark- 
able for  its  circularity.  The  Nagara  for  many  ages  has 
only  existed  in  the  numerous  stone  inscriptions  that  are 
scattered  over  Ceylon,  and  still  remain  untranslated;  but  as 
the  alphabet  Utely  restored  by  Mr.  Prinsep  and  published 
in  his  most  valuable  journal,  appears  to  be  nearly  identical 
with  the  Ceylon  Kagara,  there  is  little  doubt  that  any  . 
Pali  scholar  may  now  investigate  the  secret  of  these  writ- 
ings. This  form  of  letters  was  probably  brought  into  Ceylon 
from  Patalipura  by  Mehindoo,  B.  c.  307." — ■ 

It  b  indeed  no  less  probable  that  of  the  "  two  distinct 
characters"  the  Deva  Nagara  waa  introduced  by  the  Sinha 
conqaerors;  and  although  we  are  unprepared  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  any  confidence,  we  may  nevertheless  remark 
that  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  what  Mr.  Tumour 
says  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Mahawanso,  that  Singhapura 
whence  Wijaya  came,  "is  probably  the  modem  Singhayaon 
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the  Gunduck  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  renuuns  of 
Budhistical  edifices  are  still  to  be  found. " 

Bo  this  however  as  it  may;  the  Singhalese  characters  cer- 
tainly present  a  great  aflSnity  to  those  of  the  Southern  femily 
of  languages  which  are  distinct  from  the  Sanscrit.  For, 
who  can  look  at  the  Tamil  and  Singhalese  alphabets, 
without  being  struck  with  the  sameness  of  their  arrangement, 
and  the  resemblance  in  the  formation  of  a  great  number  of 
the  characters  which  are  found  in  them.  The  following 
examples  will  exhibit  the  affinity  between  the  Tamil  and  the 

Singhalese  Hodia.  f =*^  e;  c"**^  **/  <5'*"'^  ^;  C'^'^^  ^ 
2;«)=«  A;o«=L-r  p;c9— ^y;  (5=''  r;  en=^  n;  8fc.  The 

vowel-signs  too,  with  which  the  consonants  are  inflected, 
agree  in  a  wonderful  manner,  e.  g.  tw=*Ljff  pa;  £— tJ^pij 
Q=u  pi;  n«=A-/  pu;  2"=^  pu;  oo=-®<-i  pe;  (s^d— «G«-i 
pe;  s^o9=" ©*-»''  po;  c^rf^Sc-"  po;  G>on«=0^«w  pow; 
&C.     So  likewise  different  other  letters. 

The  Kamataka  alpliabet,  one  of  the  Southern  family  of 
languages,  we  are  told,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Singhalese. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy  says,  "The  alphabet  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  Singhalese,  and  not  used  for  any  other  langillage,  in  its 
general  character  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Kamataka,  as  seen  in  the  copper-plates  of  a  grant 
made  to  the  Syrian  Church  by  one  of  the  early  native 
princes,  the  date  of  whose  reign  is  not  known." 

In  the  TeUnffUy  the  characters  which  stand  for  our  d, 
e,  Tfe,  6,  and  Q  (see  Phonology,  by  Edmund  Fry,  p.  292);  in 
the  Grantha,  the  equivalents  of  our  c  £,  ^,  S),  «  and 
C,  (id.  p.  102);  in  a  PaU  alphabet  said  to  be  found  in  certain 
parts  of  the  north  of  Java,  amongst  others,  the  letter  which 
stands  for  our  E)  {uL  p.  16); -and  in  the  Burtnan,  the  letters 
which  represent  our  «),  o,  ®,  tf,  and  d  (id.  p.  132),  are 
strikingly  similar:  and  although  our  language  furnishes 
us  with  strong  evidence  on  the  one  hand  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  belongs  to  the  Southern  class  of  languages,  and  on 
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the  other  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  it  bears  a  great  affinity 
to  the  principal .  of  the  Northern  class,  viz.  the  Saiiterit; 
yet  a  comparieon  of  the  alphabets  to  which  we  have 
jnst  directed  attention,  with  the  Singhalese  characters, 
exhibits  a  strong  relationship  between  those  alphabets 
and  our  own:  whilst  between  the  Nagari  and  the  Singhalese 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  that  resemblance,  except  in  the 
anutwara  c,  and  the  visarga  i,  which  arie  the  same  not  only 
in  those  two,  but  in  many  of  the  Asiatic  alphabets. 

To  the  Singhalese  language  are  (properly  speaking^ 
known  10  vowels  and  20  consonants.  The  vowels  are 
subdivided  into  Ak  or  c-(^  light  or  short,  and  cgfSi  heavy,  or 
long.  The  short  vowels  cf,  f,  c.  *^>  "^'^  S>  are  rendered 
long  thus:  tr,  S',  (or  4')  C%  ^>  ^^^  ®=  and  the  lattcrare 
considered  distinct  from  the  fonner.  Each  of  the  20 
consonants  «,  *n,,tf,  O,  S,  ^,  "  «>,  e;,  «",  v,  S",  ff,  o, 
(J,  e,  ©,  e,  K?,  ^  o,  (some  of  which  are  otherwise  expressed 
to  produce  corresponding  aspirate  sounds,  but  which  being 
foreign  to  the  Singh^Jcse  are  not  here  reckoned),  may  be  so 
tnHected  as  to  produce  all  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  both  long 
and  abortj  ^-ith  the  exception  of  the  last.  Thus,  take  e.  g.  the 
first  consonant  cr.  It  contains  the  sound  of  tf .  Bender  it  & 
and  the  inherent  vowel  sound  ia  j — render  it  rs.  and  it  is  (^ — 
render  it  £>oiit  istS — render  it  s^HMsandit  is  ffi.  So  likewise 
the  five  long  vowel  sounds  are  produced  by  rendering  o> 
into  tsi-i,  &,  c;,  '^ei,  and  e\cb?, — The  other  consonants  may 
in  like  manner  be  varied.  But  the  last  (Anusicara)  o, 
being  immutable,  and  having  no  vowel  sound  inherent 
in  it,  cannot  be  uttered  without  the  help  of  a  vowel; 
and  it  is  therefore  usually  expressed  in  tlie   alphabet   with 
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the  first  vowel — ^thua,  qo.  The  19  consonants  thus  produce 
10  times  19,  or  190  sounds.  Add  to  this  number  the 
unchangeable  consonant  o,  and  the  10  vowels^  and  we  then 
have  201,  the  total  number  of  soimds  which  compose  the 
Singhalese  alphabet.  These,  aceordipg  to  the  author  of  the 
Sidath'  Sangarawa,  are  all  the  sounds  which  are  necessary 
for  a  correct  expression  of  the  Singhalese;  yet  we  find  two 
letters  or  sounds  exclusively  Singhalese,  omitted  by  the  Gram- 
manan  in  the  above  number.  They  are  opo  [having  the 
sound  of  a  in  'and']  and  its  long  sound  qx  [as  in  ^ant']; 
and  are  the  vowels  by  whose  assistance  the  changeable  19 
consonants  are  rendered  tsx  and  ts.\. ;  coo  and  c^x,  &c.  Thus 
by  adding  cfo  and  cfx,  and  twice  19  consonant  sounds,  which 
are  formed  by  their  assistance,  to  the  201  sounds  to  which  we 
have  already  directed  the  reader's  attention,  we  obtain  the 
241   vocal  sounds  in   the   Singhalese   language. 

All  the  sounds  which  are  comprehended  in  the  above 
number  are  used  in  the  cognate  languages,  with  the  exception 
of  ort,  qx,  e,  SD,  ^,  and  cd,  in  the  Sanscrit;  and  oft^  cp., 
^^  and  6e),  in  the  Pali. 

^xj  andqx — Dr.  Mac  Vicar  says,in  reference  to  these  vowels, 
^'  It  must  be  here  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  Singhalese  a 
vowel  sound  frequently  occurs  which  must  be  attended  to  at 
the  present  time,  though  it  will  probably  vanish,  at  Icastin 
writing,  when  the  people  who  speak  Singhalese  rise  in  taste 
and  intellect.  I  allude  to  that  ugly  guttural  sound  of  a,  of 
wluch  o  and  x  are  the  symbols,  which  is  heard  in  the  bleating 
of  a  sheep,  and  in  some  measure  also  when  a  person  with 
an  English  accent  utters  in  a  melancholy  manner,  and 
very  lengthened,  the  word  Mary^  Although  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  vowel  sounds,  with  which  nouns 
and  verbs  were  anciently  inflected  in  different  cases  and 
moods,  are  now  generally  set  aside  by  the  substitution  of 
other  vowels,  as  qcsu  (cpc)  G^cSScs  (see  §  34),  which  is 
now  uttered  go)  (^),  or  26^^(^)  6>o)9c9;   9de9«£<»<Q 
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S^wtc^v  (^t.)  (see  Addenda  §  22),  which  ifl  now  writ- 
ten S6aa^siv.9-eFit3i.Q;3  (ep);  yet  we  do  not  apprehend 
the  result  which  Dr.  Mac  Vicar  thinks  is  "probable,"  For 
these  vowel  sounds  are  as|  much  a  necessary  part  of  our  lan- 
guage as  7  and  171 ;  and  hardly  can  a  dozen  lines  be  written  m 
Singhalese  without  introducing  the  sounds  ofeft.  and  ej*..  The 
Eev.  B.  Clough,  in  hia  Dictionary,  gives  233  words  wherein 
these  vowels  are  initials.  How  many  more  may  we  not 
eniunerate  which  be  has  omitted?  How  many  more  in  which 
they  occcr  as  finals?  and  bow  many  more  still  are  there  to 
be  found  in  a  language  where  the  (l9  +  4'=)23  Singhalese 
consonants,  not  to  mention  divers  others  of  a  Sanscrit  origin, 
are  inflected  with  these  vowels? 

Xor  indeed  are  they  at  all  so  barah  in  sound  as  Dr. 
Mac  Vicar  imagines.  We  would  have  our  readers  bear  in 
mind,  that  Cf  1.  does  not,  any  more  than  the  other  five  long 
vowels,  necessarily  and  usually  produce  a  "lengthened" 
"melancholy  "  sound.  For  all  vowels  Imve  three  quantities, 
short,  lonff,  and  prolated;  of  which  the  two  first  alone  are 
generally  used  in  a  language,  the  last  being  only  found  to 
represent  the  sounds  of  animals,  as  5K.  Bha!  "the  bleating 
of  a  sheep; "  or  in  uttering  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  tho 
mind,  sa  0)1.  'cannot'?  [when  it  would  convey  a  contemptuous 
mode  of  reply  or  inquiry] ;  or  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  the 
voice  in  singing.  And  the  ordinary  short  rtc,  and  long  cfx 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  English  without  producing 
either  a  " lengthened "  (prolated),  or  "melancholy"  sound; 
e.  g.  eft  in  'and,'  'cat';  and  cfn,  iu  'ant,'  'man,'  'stand,'  &c. 
To  suppose,  therefore,  that  efi.  and  e^n.  in  the  Singhalese 
will  ere  long  vanish,  is  no  more  probable,  than  to  suppose 
that  their  equivalent  sounds  in  the  Snglisli,  will,  in  process 
of  time,  be  similarly  lost. 
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t9  and  S>,  are  confined  to  the  Singhalese.  And  it  is 
remarkable^  that  the  Nagari  possesses  the  long  t^  and 
S  alone^  which^  although  omitted  in  the  Singhalese 
alphabet  for  the  reasons  mentioned  by  us  elsewhere  (see 
note  at  p.  15),  are  yet  included  in  the  Sidath'Sangarawa. 
Professor  Bopp  in  his  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  3,  says 
with  reference  to  these  letters,  "Among  the  simple  vowels 
the  old  Indian  alphabet  is  deficient  in  the  designation 
of  the  Greek  epsilon  and  omicron  (  e  and  o),  whose  sounds, 
if  they  existed  when  the  Sanscrit  was  a  living  language, 
yet  could  only  have  evolved  themselves,  subsequently  to 
the  fixing  of  its  written  character,  out  of  the  short  a;  for 
an  alphabet  which  lends  itself  to  the  subtlest  gradations 
of  sound  would  assuredly  not  have  neglected  the  difference 
between  a  e  and  o,  if  the  sounds  had  been  forthcoming." 

^,  is  used  only  in  Elu  and  Pali.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  a  similar  character  is  found  in  the  ancient 
Yedas,  to  which  it  is  peculiar;  and  this  itwould  seem  partakes 
of  4*  and 'r.' 

fd,  is  formed  of  ^  and  ^,  as  «s3d  kalu  ^  black.' 

There  is  one  other  consonant,  which,  though  producing  a 
compound  sound,  is  yet  unknown  to  the  Sanscrit     It  is 

<;,  exclusively  Elu,  compounded  of  «o  and  ^;  as  od<{ 
handa  'moon.' 

The  consonants  <5d,  S,  and  ®,  are  common  to  the  Sanscrit, 
Pali,  and  Elu;  and  are  respectively  formed  by  a  union 
of  two  of  the  characters  already  given. 

«d  in  Elu  is  sounded  differently  from  Pali  and  Sanscrit. 
Thus  <f(R.aR^a,  ^hom,'  Elu,  is  more  soft  than  oott^o  gangd^ 
'river,'  Pali  and  Sanscrit  This  letter  is  formed  in  the  Elu 
by  a  union  of  o  and  coj  and  in  Pali  and  Sanscrit  by  that  of 
the  sounds  £)  and  cr.  It  is,  however,  supposed  *  that  its 
formation  in  the  former  is  precisely  in  the  same  manner  at 
in  the  latter  languages;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  since  S)  is 
foreign  to  the  Singhalese.     "Vide  Appendix  C. 

h 
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3  13  formed  of  ^  and  6:  as  coS  handa,  'eownd,'  EIuj 
<tiS) panda,  'fruit,'  Pali  and  Sanacrit,  Like  the  rest  of  the 
UD  ion -letters  here  meDtioited,  the  two  sounds  of  which  each 
is  a  compound,  are  more  fully  uttered  in  Sanscrit  and  Pali, 
whilst  in  the  Elu  they  are  so  blended  together  that  the 
first  affords  but  a  very  faint  soiand. 

®  is  a  compound  of  *  and  -^,  In  the  Elu  it  has  a  soft 
sound  as  n®  amha,  'mango';  in  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit  a 
hard  and  full,  as  t;@  ambu,  'water.' 

The  last  three,  as  well  as  e,  are  susceptible  of  the  sama 
inflections  and  variations  to  wliich  we  have  directed  atten- 
tion; and  thus  we  get  the  (4x  12=48,+  241  +  e=)  290 
sounds  for  which  we  have  distinct  symbols  in  the  Singhalese 
language. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  some  of  the  consonants 
have  dififerent  foims  producing  corresponding  aspirate  sounds. 
They  are  not  used  in  the  Elu,  except  in  expressing  words 
of  a  foreign  origin,  and  are  therefore  omitted  in  the  Sidath' 
Sangarana.  But,  since  they  are  essential  to  a  correct 
expression  of  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit,  (languages  which  the 
Singhalese  auciently  used  in  common  with  the  Elu),  these 
aspirate  letters,  with  several  others  which  we  shall  hereafter 
enumerate,  are  inserted  in  the  Singhalese   Hodia. " 

The  aspirate  letters  or  sounds  are  the  10  following: 

£",   e,  t*,  ^),  &,  *,  &,  a,  tf,  and  w —  . 

The  Singhalese  alphabet  also  contains  7  Sanscrit  vowels, 
o3  cS5  «  es'^  's'O  SC  and  the  unchangeable  {Visarga) 
expressed  with   the   Ist  vowel,  thus — 7S.     It  is  by  their 
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lifisistance  that  the  Singhalese  consonants^  which  ard.  com- 
mon to  both  Pali  and  Sanscrit^  are  changed  into  esQ,  ^99> 
^on,  cnsr,  ©OfiT,  G^aai,  «»8,    &C.   &c# 

To  the  above  seventeen  characters  we  may  add  the  13 
following,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Singhalese;  viz.  e), 
©,  «^,  /€),  rt<,  (£,,  ©,  ©,  Sanscrit  and  Pali;  c9,  C3,  05,  and 
«5i  Sanscrit;  and  g)  Pali. 

£)  is  a  guttural  nasal.     Professor  Bopp  says  that  it^ 
''is  pronounced  like  the  German  n  before  gutturals,  as  in 
the  words  sinken,  enge^ 

©,  corresponds  with  the  ch  in  'church.' 

09^  is  the  nasal  which  belongs  to  the  palatal  class  of  lettei's 
in  Sanscrit,  just  as  the  other  four  divisions  of  gutturals, 
cerebrals^  dentals,  and  labials  have  each  a  nasal  sound  in 
•35,  ^,  'CO,  and  'i  respectively  (see  Appendix  C.) 

^,  is  compounded  of  9ss\  and  ©  as  in  ^.  S:>  toancha 
(Pali  and  Sanscrit)  '  deceit' 

rc5'.  The  aspirate  form  of  the  last.  It  is  less  frequently 
used  in  Sanscrit,  and  is  compounded  of  es^  and  cf,  as  in 
<f  tc^  ancha,  'endeavour.' 

A  is  formed  by  a  union  of  0  and  <&,  as  in  cf  oS  attha, 
(Pali)  'eight' 

€),  is  produced  by  a  union  of  q  and  S),  as  in  cj0  BtuOia, 
(Pali  and  Sanscrit)  'Budha.' 

©,  is  a  compound  of  q  and  &,  as  in  6  dtoi,  (Pali  and 
Sanscrit)  'two/ 

CO  and  »•  The  equivalent  of  co  in  the  Nagari,  says  l^ro^ 
fessor  Wilson,  "is  less  decidedly  'sh'  than  the  second,  as 
in  our  'bb'  in  'session';  it  is  a  palatal  letter:  sha  (9)  is  a 
cerebral,  as  in  'shore':  and  (»)  is  a  dental  sibilant,  as  in 
Sanscrit^ 

C9{  is  a  compound  of  d  and  «3^,  as  m  t^otsf  prcgnha^ 
•pundit,'  or  'scholar.' 

no  is  a  compound  of  cd  and  o;*  as  in  cf «d  aniUAa,  'side.^ 

g)  is  the  reduplication  of  S),  as  «g)  Mabba^  'alL' 


^  o,  u  Ela  at  in  Pali  'correipoodi  with  tht  Emnch  n  in  wMm4* 
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It  is  perhape  UDneceseary  to  remark,  that  althongh  they 
are  used  by  ub  at  preeent,  the  Sing^halese  laoguage  recognizes 
no  joint-letters,  of  which  a  great  number  occurs  in  the 
baoscrit  and  Pali. 

A  brief  elucidation  of  the  so-called  "  Singhalese  alphabet," 
leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  prose  writings  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese, which,  as  is  tlie  case  in  Sanscrit,  are  neither  so 
numerous,  varied,  nor  recent  as  their  poetical  works.  Still, 
there  is,  happily,  sufficient  left  in  the  literature  of  Ceylon, 
to  redeem  it  from  the  undeserved  detractions  of  ignorant 
criticifini. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clough,  speaking  of  the  Singhalese,  says 
(see  preiace  to  hia  Dictionary),  "This  language  is  copious, 
and  must  in  former  periods  have  been  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection ;  it  U  regular  in  its  Grammatical 
construction,  and  pos^e^ses  most  of  the  elegancies  of  style; 
and  from  the  numerous  works  which  are  still  extant,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  every  species  of 
composition." — Mr,  Pridham,  in  his  compilation  on  Ceylon 
(vol.  L  p.  272)al30  says:  "Such  is  its  rariety  of  expression, 
and  80  niuneroua  are  its  synonymes,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  contain  three  distinct  vocabiUanes — one  in  ad- 
dressing Majesty,  another  in  addressing  the  MinisterB  of 
Religion,and  a  third  for  familiar  intercourse. "  This  picture 
is  not  altogether  overdrawn ;  for  there^re  numerous  words 
in  the  Singhalese  which  are  used  towards  particular  claaees 
of  people.  E.  G.  £  1.9J1  and  ^G 'proceed,' is  a  term  peculiar 
in  its  application  to  the  prietthood;  whereas  c]si9el6<£)^C, 
of  the  like  aignificattoD,  is  applied  to  the  nobUity ;  and  c3«riC, 
oCcao*,  acc3.«?,*  o{5c««^c.S,  aviSiS,  hq  to  equals,  and 
inferiors  of  different  grades.  So  likewise,  ^ptj^S  'eat' 
is  applied  to  priests;    esdooayS^riO  to  nobles;    es>t^.Q   to 

and  arc  agiplird  io  the  Hme  i 
whI  \a  the  Mantiinc  ProTiiH 
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infiei^iors;  and  the  last,  with  different  modifications^  such  as 
«:09^^  2a  «n03S^ea3, 25390^^  «£;0:3«)d<S,  4»o^  eao8c9  to  equals, 
and  inferiors. 

Here  we  maj  also  observe,  that  innumerable  Singhalese 
words,  without  any  alteration  in  their  spelling,  are  susceptible 
of  various  meanings  for  various  objects;  and  such  indeed  is  the 
difference  in  their  significations,  that  what  the  vidgar  may 
regard  as  rank  nonsense,  is  nothing  riiort  of  sterling 
imagery.  Illustrative  of  this^  there  is  an  ancient  work  called 
Dahamgatay  from  which  we  select  the  following  passage: 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  above  is,'*  O  cousin!  Break  not 
Tampala(a  pot  herb) ;  spread  HeenoH  rice  after  pounding  the 
same ;  run  in  search  of  oil;  and  laugh  not  after  breaking  the 
pan."  But  the  same  stanza  also  signifies — ^'^O  wise!  destroy 
the  darkness  of  ignorance;  hasten  to  reflect  that  ye  are  a  mass 
of  bones  (deformities);  avoid  lusts;  engage  yourselves  in 
meditations ;  and  be  not  sorrowful,  but  destroy  the  cravings 
(powers)  of  the  flesh. " 

In  prose  as  in  poetry,  nothing  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
clearness  and  elegance  of  expression.  What  that  clearness 
and  elegance  are,  in  reference  to  any  particular  language^ 
can  be  decided  by  none  but  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  that  language;  for  that  which  is  ele^' 
gance  in  the  English  is  the  very  opposite  in  the  Singhalese* 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  rules  of  Composition,  would  be 
to  write  a  Commentary  on  the  ^dath'  Sangarawa*  Bui 
since  our  object  is  to  give  the  English  reader  a  sketch  of  the 
distingiushii^  features  of  Singhalese  literature;  we  may 
call  his  attention  to  the  Wne-jrtid-nan  in  Singhalese  com** 
positions,  viz. ,  the  necessity  for  introducing,  as  much  a^ 
possible,  one's  entire  thoughts  and  ideas  on  a  subject  into 
one  unbroken  sentence.  In  this  respect  the  Singhalese  is  a* 
different  from,  and  as  much  opposed  to  the  English,  '*  whoM 
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Boul  is  brevity,"  aa  any  two  tliingB  can  possibly  lie  to  eacH 
other.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  Bome 
of  the  prose  authors,  he  will  find  a  great  similarity  between 
their  writings,  and  the  superabundantly  exact  style  of  an 
Englieh  Conveyancer,  or  the  tedious  legal  phraseology  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament, 

The  Singhalese  Prose,  like  the  Sanscrit,  may  be  divided 
into  four  species; 

The^rrf,  which  we  shall  call  the  common,  is  that  without 
ornament;  the  simple  common  style  of  an  English  scholar. 
Of  this  species  the  following,  from  the  Rajaxoalia,  is  an 
Mcampic : 

6^o^   ^©rfsi.^^-jnsS'eaoO   « liS «d an Bt^f; 8  ta^^dai    tnSfl 

eesStyds^cwas-SiH      <Sj^a^?«Jj^ciJ      (fvSxSai-eeocjjto 

t»§»(aee;    St^tfy&.O    ^^tori? 6,-51    6iBiigod?BJ0s>c:«l^39 

"  Whilst,  during  bis  reign  on  a  certain  night,  King  Ga- 
jabahu,  son  of  king  Seenanamhapa  was  walking  in  the  city, 
he  heard  a  widow  cry  for  the  loss  of  her  children,  who  were 
carried  away  by  king  Solee;  and,  thinking  that  her  weep- 
ing might  be  the  result  of  some  grievance  (injustice)  in 
the  city,  the  king  marked  the  widow's  door  with  chalk,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Royal  Palace.  Next  morning  he  sent  for 
his  miiuBters,  and  inquired  of  the  grievancea  of  the  city; 
when  they  replied  that  the  same  wae  (happy  and  conteated) 
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just  as  the  feast-house  of  the  king  of  Gods  (Indra.) 
Having  chastised  his  ministers,  the  king  sent  for  the  wo** 
man  whose  door  he  had  chalked,  and  made  inquiries  of  her. 
The  distressed  woman  replied,  that  she  had  wept  for 
her  children,  who  were  two  out  of  the  12,000  men  whom 
king  Solee  had  taken  away  captives.  Whereupon  the 
king,  having  expressed  displeasure  to  (the  memory  of)  hia 
father,  and  saying  that  he  would  the  next  day  proceed 
to  the  Solee  country,  collected  an  army,  and  with  it 
proceeded  to  (Yapapatuna)  Jaffna;  and  saying  also  that  he 
would  exhibit  his  own  prowess  to  king  Solee,  and  bring 
back  the  men  whom  he  had  taken  away;  and  granting  leave 
to  his  subjects,  king  (Gajabahu)  went  in  the  company  of 
the  great  giant  Neela.^ 

The  above,  which  is  simple  prose,  is  called  muctaca  in 
Sanscrit.  This  (says  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  essay  on 
Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  Poetry)  "is  little  used  in  polished  com- 
positions; unless  in  the  familiar  dialogue  of  dramas.  It 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  coUoquial  style  at  the 
period  when  Sanscrit  was  a  spoken  language." 

Of  the  second,  which  sparingly  admits  of  compound 
terms,  &c ,  and  which  in  English  may  be  denominated  the 
elegant,  and  in  Sanscrit  the  culaca,  the  following  is  a 
specimen   from  the  Introduction  to  the   Bawudliasatahct. 

«»9@Oc90Ot8<n  ciSir^7iesi6  4^esio^7i'inoO&9^  cs&eJorcQe^^ 

^ovi^enG^s>ao<ncn^G^esiG^'eneA  @»<a6^a3S@6c^c3S)9QO^ 
e©«no9o<9  ^80«»8o<Sc£)<5;6D«fi  gftf£C«*58<^oo^ca^e» 
^G^tiG^esiG'6 <A  ^60«S3  6D^c9Cf  es9f  6X»4$So  csdotfen^tB  j?«9«ocn 

'*  Sr^e  B&machandrabarati,  an  illustrious  Br&hmin,  bom 
of  the  fiunily  of  Kattiya— rleamed  in  all  the  rich  ^cie^c^^^f 
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Logic,  Grammar,  Poetrj-,  Klusic,  &c — having  arriyed  in 
the  beaatiful  Islaod  of  Lanka,  (Ceylon)  from  the  treaenry 
(seat)  of  all  scienceE,  Gowda  *  in  the  prosperous  Jambudwttpa, 
and  baring  inquired  and  learnt  the  Tripitaka  doctrinei 
from  the  Reverend  and  Venerable  Sree  RaJiulasthavirayo-— 
supreme  blaster  of  tlie  Tripitaka  doctrines,  and  Principal 
of  the  Temple  Sree  Sangabodi  Sree  If'ijat/abahu — and  being 
(also)  greatly  pleaded  in  mind  (deljyhted)  with  the  religion 
(or  those  doctrines) — hath,  with  supreme,  sincere,  and  greatly 
devout  fiuth,  paraphrased  Yanan  Yassii/a  samtutha  wasthu 
wiahayan "  f  and  other  stanzas  of  the  hook  composed  by 
himself  in  praiee  of  Budha,  and  called  Baktieataka — a  hundred 
o/faith." 

This  species  has  also  received,  from  both  Sanscrit  and 
Singhalese  writers,  the  appellation  of  §iS5->«)3  churnika. 
"  It  ie  (says  Jlr.  Colebrooke  speaking  of  the  Sanscrit)  of 
course  a  common  style  of  composition;  and  when  polished, 
is  the  mo£t  elegant  as  it  is  the  chastest.  But  it  does  not 
command  the  admiration  of  Hindu  readers." 

The  third  is  what  Europeans  call  the  bombastic:  and  so 
great  is  the  diiference  of  taste  between  Europeans  and 
the  Singhalese  on  the  subject  of  composition,  tliat  we  had 
almost  said  the  rules  of  English  comjxisition  may  be  used 
with  the  rule  of  contraries  to  attain  a  good  native  style.  The 
Singhalese  regard  the  bombastic  aa  the  best ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  our  best  authors.  It  is  perhaps  incor- 
rect to  say  that  this  species,  as  in  Sanscrit,  "exhibits  com 
pounds  of  inordinate  length,"  because  the  Singhalese  is  not 
susceptible  of  what  the  Sanscrit  possesses,  "a  single  word 
exceeding  a  hundred  syllables."     But  we  may  pronounce 

*  Geirda,  ilKDcii  fo[  Calcuna,  and  JambitJiBtepa  (or  one  o[  thp  tour 
qaartcM  of  ihe  Globe,  bein;  the  itrra  ngnla  of  ibe  BodbuU,  >  part 
or  Via.  Tb*  ^30  Oi  dtKLiian  cmbtac*  Dcwljr  tlie  whule  ot  Budht'i 
Bccmeiu. 

)  Tbi«  i*  ■  p*n  of  tbe  flnt  (luiia  of  the  work  called  Bawuduhaltki, 
•M  flf  fha  ichool  book*  of 
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this  specieB,  known  to  the  SanBcrit  by  the  designation  of 
Vtcalica  prayuy  to  be  an  extravagant  style  of  composition 
adorned  with  high  sounding  words.  We  subjoin  an  example 
taken  from  the  Pradeepikawa. 

cfe*^68«^  8es^d-^s^oo<;fige^  cr6>03Q«^s^c339S«5  CO 

de<s^w«?8e^tfL  «»cJdv<fi^ee©  iat,o8<nat9«rJ  ^fii)S^«n5 

"If  it  be  inquired,  wherefore  is  the  city  of  Bajagaha 
very  delightful?  [The  answer  is],  by  reason  [of  the  existence 
in  it]  of  porches  studded  with  glittering  silver  and  gold,  and 
gems;  *  by  reason  of  thousands  of  vehicles  in  its  streets 
with  their  up-hoisted  flags,  which  are  the  delight  of  its 
resident  women,  who  emulate  the  Goddesses;  by  reason  of 
roaring  elephants,  neighing  horses,  scattered  companies  of 
country-men  (rustics),  exulting  [hand-clapping]  companies 
of  giants,  waving-banners,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  play- 
ing of  violins,  young  dancing  boxers  (prize-fighters),  build- 
ings of  glittering  gold,  (collections  of)  pearl-nets  (with 
which  they  are)  surrounded,  noisy  little  gold  bells,  and  beau- 
tiful kalpa  [wish-conferring]  trees;  and  by  reason  also  of  its 
general  wealth  and  prosperity  f  is  this  city  very  delightfuL" 

The  fourth  species  is  Prose  modulated  so  as  frequently  to 
exhibit  portions  of  verse.  It  is  called  Vrittagandhi  in 
Sanscrit;  and  exhibits  in  the  Singhalese  so  varied  a  display 


^  AoDotatioDs: — 

Thick  with  sparkUDg  orienial  gemf 

The  portal  ftbone.  Paradi$e  Loti,  III.  507. 

f  — —  (^Uttering  towDf,  with  wealth  and  tplendour  downed. 

t 
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of  rfaymcs,  and  such  a  euperabnndance  of  ornament,   that 
to  the  European  eve  it  is  like  the 


Of  this  species  we  present  the  reader  with  the  following 
from  the  Dctcailhuta  Sutra  Sanna, 

"At  the  temple  called  J^tnwana  in  the  city  of  StiDot  (like 
unto  the  city  of  Alaha,  tlie  seat  of  the  powerful  king 
Kutoeera);*  full  of  prosperity,  teeming  with  the  wealthy — 
andpo&sesded  of  armies  cotnpoEed  of  soldiers  (foot),  horsemen, 
elephant-men  (cavalry),  and  cars  containing  men  (artillery); 
numbers  of  brave  and  intrepid  troops  able  to  withstand  the 
demigods;  beautiful  fleet  horses;  splendid  elephants  of 
huge  double  tusks,  which  with  their  spreading  ears  remove 
swarms  of  bees  that  hover  over  them,  invited  by  the  tempt- 
ing odourof  the  matter  which  copiously  oozes  front  their  (ele- 
phants') cheeks;  t  splendid  rows  of  beautiful,  white,  spacious 

*  KuwitTt,  in  the  Indian  Mytliology,  ttandi  (ot  Ihe  Grtclan  PMm.  11a 
it  Ihe  Lord  of  wealth  and  maaler  oi  Dine  mmimable  (reaaorei.  Ilii  cilj 
c*U«l  TS^^^,  U  uwaud  OD  Mount  C<i<Ji»  aiid  inhabiled  bT  Yakduii, 
denriieodi 

t   Invittd  if   Ihr  Irnpfi/iT  edein-  ef  ikt    malttr  which  njHouily  «m.  f(-c. 

in  Mvrial  Singlialoe  and  SanMiil  «Diks ;  and  amonj;  olfacrs  which  w 
raa;  cile,  u«  LJmandana.  and  ore  oF  ihe  beaulilul  verses  anribuied  I 
the  pen  of  a  SloicbalMe  Queen  (tide  Yoone  Cejlaa.)  Thii  ichoi  ii  ni[ 
poaed  lo  be  ol  an  agreeable  imell,  and  lo  tnacb  wi,  that  ibe  Teij  '-  iodm 
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dqnares  of  sizes  (small  and  lage);  hills  as  large  as  the  Hi- 
malaya; and  gates^  entries^  porticos,  towers,  batteries,  and 
fortresses:  [at  the  aforesidd  city]  didBudha  presiding  speak 
as  follows  to  the  summoned  Priests.^ 

There  is  yet  a  fifth  species,  which  in  Sanscrit  bears 
the  name  of  champu;  and  mixes  prose  with  verse.  IVIr. 
Colebrooke  compares  this  style  to  that  in  '*  European  litera- 
ture—  The  voyage  de  Bachaumant  et  de  la  Chapelle,^^    We 

select  the  following  from  the  Sewulsandcisa: 

Wd<g<5'u(53t^8c6^c3»o^  G^«oo  8  ®  tf 

•  •  *  "  In  this  illustrious,  extensive,  city  [Situwak]  which  has 
captivated  the  eyes,  and  affections  of  the  people;  and  which 
concentrates  in  one  focus  all  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  world: 

'^  And,  in  thy  ear  do  thou  adoru  a  little  of  the  unblemished 
renown,  the   majesty,  *  and  other  virtues  of  His  Majesty 


trioos  bee  **  in  queit  of  **  the  flowery  fields  **  is  repreiented  by  a  Poet  at  having 
niitaken  this  odorous  i^hor  for  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 

**  UftabU  lo  iHaim^sh  the  odorou$  ichor  .spAtcA  titudet  from  th€  gUpkamit 
from  the  fragranct  of  tkt  iCHiTEt  acHOLAais,  twarm*  of  beei  were  ffrtai/^ 
faitgyod^"'  Kaviatikara, 

^  The  Sanscrit  word  ^^5)90  which  is  here  used,  means  more  than  majesty. 
The  Amara  Cosha  gives  the  following  deflnition*'*  Majesty,  the  dignity  arising 
from  treasures  and  forces ;  and  from  the  powar  of  punishment ;  tha  consaqoeni 
high  spiiit  and  impatience  of   iiyury." 
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the  great  king  Siri  Eaja  Sinta  [Firs(,  a.  d.  1581],  who  is 
the  chief  of  this  iUustriouH  citv,  and  who  ie  possessed  of 
two  lotus-like  beautiful  feet,  which  are  adorned  by  the 
gem-studded  chaplets  of  all  the  neighbouring  sovereigns. 

"May  \icton- attend  the  illustrious  SoTcreign  chief,  Rajha 
Siuha  of  that  citv — a  monarch  who  in  prosperity  equals  Siva, 
and  the  king  of  stars  [moon] ;  who  is  a  dintinguiehed  descen- 
dant of  the  Koyal  race  of  Monu;  and  who  ia  like  unto  a 
Lion  which  subdues  the  furious  elephant~like  inimical 
kings." 

Besides  the  above  division  of  Prose  compositions  into  the 
simple  or  common,  the  elegant,  the  bombastic,  the  extiai'agant, 
and  the  miied;  they  are  susceptible  of  another  classification, 
viz.  the  pure  and  the  barbarous.  The  first  comprehends 
the  pure  native  Singhalese,  and  the  second  a  style  com- 
pounded of  words  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali.  Of 
these  examples  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  Singlialese  poetry, 
we  may  here  briefly  advert  to  the  popular  literature  of  the 
Singhalese.  The  traveller  and  the  Missionary  must  have 
both  obeer^ed,  that  frequently  after  night-fall  a  group  of 
people  assembles  around  a  man  who  professes  to  read  to 
them.  The  writer  has  not  only  obsened  this  himself  in 
the  tillages  adjoining  towns,  but  also  in  the  very  heart  of 
Matura,  Galle,  Colombo,  and  Kajidy.  The  books  which 
are  commonly  used  amongst  them  arc  many,  and  of  a 
different  cbaracter  from  those  employed  by  the  Hindus. 
From  a  notice  of  the  "Popular  literature  of  Bengal"  in  the 
Calcutta  Review  for  June  1850,  it  would  seem,  that  "gross 
obscenity,  dark  superstition,  an  extravagant  and  horrible 
marvellousness,  and  frequent  references  to  idolatrj-,  form 
the  principal  ingredients  of  that  seasoning,  which  alone  can 
render  a  book  palatable  to  the  popular  taste  of  Bengal." 
This  is  not  exactly  the  case  in  Ceylon.  Hot  have  we 
"pamphlets"  in  our"Bazaarff.  written  for  the  express  pur- 
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pose  of  reducing  bestiality  to  a  systematic  theory. ''  But 
we  have  a  bevy  of  books  consisting  of  Tales  and  Religious 
works;  and,  although  for  the  most  part  in  verse,  they  are 
quite  of  a  character  with  the  great  bulk  of  European 
noTels.  In  vain  have  we  looked  in  the  Singhalese  for  any 
thing  more  disgusting  and  revolting  than  the  pictures  of 
libidinous  profligacy  and  voluptuousness  pourtrayed  by 
numerous  European  authors  of  celebrity;  whilst  some  of 
the  more  obscene  works  of  the  English  and  French  liave  not 
even  their  equivalents  amongst  the  Singhalese. 

The  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves  do  not 
permit  us  to  give  the  reader,  seriatim^  an  insight  into  the 
interesting  contents  of  the  Singhalese  works  referred  to. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  may  be  divided  into  four 
Classes:  viz.  Original  native  Productions,  Translations  from 
Indian  works  both  Hindu  and  Tamil,  Translations  from  Eu- 
ropean literature,  and  Religious  works. 

1.  Original  native  Productions;  and  under  this  head 
we  may  mention  ^SoWooJ,  ^ers^TDSoG"^,  6^©5a«oO^, 
e^i>l6%oG^C\  Go©ega»:«or,  (two  versions  of  this);  9oc)(5«5 
«s«5D?,    -^i^&J^   «Be)o©,     8i^c3co(5«5<r©DG^^,     d£deS«09 

^o^DOtf cR«3(rc?,    (?^(55©i SecoiQKcc  &c  &c. 

The  first  named  work  (Subdnte)^  contains  a  great  number 
of  maxims  of  a  moral,  prudential,  and  political  character. 
It  was  written  by  Alagiawanna  Mohottala,  the  celebrated 
author  of  [a  poetical  version  of]  the  Kusqjataka,  The  follow- 
ing will  suffice  as  a  specimen : 

t9  o  CO  «ri  ^  o^  c0  cS  cp<d  cf  @  o><n9&^  6^Q<nG>(^  ^ 

''The  virtuous  live  in  a  delightful  manner  by  promoting 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-beings  in  this  world,  [and  with- 
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out  siiSering  any  diminution  of  their  beneficence],  juat  aa  a 
lump  which  communicates  its  light  to  hundredH  of  other 
lamps  retains  its  effulfrence  without  abatement. " 

2.      Translation    from  Indian    literature  (Tamil  inclusive) 

K*df  J  fc^  cnw)?,  ^«ie)5  esosj?,  S*n«-§«^cB  «n«»S, 
«B5»^€®  r^:,  ^g)  cA  e.^re;>?,  (fsg^r'  enwi;?,   c?-  tsjtJoi 

CDsS    &C.    &C 

The  first  of  this  series,  JF^talnn  Katawa,  is  identical 
with  the  "Baital  Packiti."  the  Hindu  version  of  which  is 
Tcry  popular  in  Bengal.  We  extract  the  following  abstract 
of  its  introduction  from  the  Calcutta  Review,  Xo.  xxvi.  p.  p. 
271-2. 

"The  Baital  Pachisi  (of  which  the  Hindu  version  is  most 
widely  circulated)  was  written  by  a  man  of  much  greater 
talent  than  the  Batrish  Singhaseai;  but  its  tendency  \?: 
far  more  immoral.  "We  believe  that  it  has  been  translated 
Beveral  tiiiiea  into  Bengali.  The  edition,  which  we  have 
seen,  ia  wretchedly  printed;  but  the  versification  is  not 
had.  We  have  not  read  more  than  about  one-tenth  part 
of  the  book ;  the  sight  of  a  brick — or  rather  of  the  entrance — 
being  quite  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  going  over  the 
whole  house.  As,  however,  all  our  readers  may  not  have 
had  occasion  to  read  quite  so  many  Indian  stories  as  we 
haie  been  obliged  to  do,  we  will  not  withhold  the  brick 
from  them.  The  following,  then,  is  an  abstract  of  the 
introduction  to  the  book: 

"In  the  days  of  King  Vikramfiditya,  an  unpromising 
looking  sanyfi.-'i  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  and 
received  some  trifling  attentions  from  the  monarch,  whom 
he,  in  return,  presented,  on  sundry  occasions,  with  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  bel  fruit.  For  some  time,  these 
presents  were  overlooked,  but  one  being  at  length  acciden- 
tally opened,  the  king  found  a  ruby  inside,  and  on  examin- 
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ing  the  rest,  their  contents  proved  equally  precious.  The 
king  now  began  to  think  more  highly  than  before  of  hi» 
uncouth  visitor;  and  this  worthy,  on  his  part,  found  it  an 
^asy  task  to  convince  the  monarch  that  he  was  possessed  of 
rare  acquirements  in  knowledge;  and  offered  to  communi- 
cate to  him  certain  important  mysteries,  if  he  would,  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  accompany  or  rather  follow  him  to  a 
$masdn  *  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  river,  and  there 
implicitly  obey  his  injunctions.  The  king  consented.  The 
following  is,  substantially,  the  description  of  his  adventure 
given  by  the  Bengali  poet: — 

vikbamaditya's  visit  to  the  cemetery. 

**  The  sun  having  set,  and  night  come  on,  the  king  went 
alone,  sword  in  hand.  The  sanyasi  was  delighted  to  see 
him  arrive  in  the  cemetery,  and  invited  him  to  approach. 
The  king  made  many  profound  bows  to  him,  and  asked 
him,  *What  have  I  to  do?  Tell  me  quickly.'  The  ascetic 
replied,  *  Behold,  O  king,  this  cemetery  is  two  kos  in 
length.  In  the  centre  of  it  stands  a  sissu  tree,  on  which 
a  corpse   hangs;   go  quickly  and  fetch  that  corpse.' 

**  The  king,  somewhat  frightened,  obeyed.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  new  moon;  the  night  was  pitch  dark;  a  smart 
rain  was  falling,  a  fierce  wind  blowing,  the  sky  resoimded 
with  thunder,  and  only  now  and  then  a  flash  of  lightning 
enabled  the  king  to  pick  his  way.  He  was  escorted  by 
crowds  of  goddesses,  some  crying  out,  'kill  him,  kill  him;' 
some  dancing  on  one  leg;  some  planting  themselves  right 
in  his  path.  All  the  witches  in  creation  were  howling 
and  dancing  about  the  cemetery.  The  ground  itself  was 
shaking,  and  now  and  then  a  funeral  pile  sent  forth  its 
lurid  glare.  The  ghosts  were  playing  at  cricket  with 
empty  skulls;  and  dogs  and  jackals  sung  the  accompaniment. 
The  bewildered  monarch  proceeded,  until  he  arrived  at 

*  Thb  b  the  term  by  which  the  Hindus  describe  the  place  where  the/ 
born  their  dead,  and  perform  the  funeral  rites.  It  b  osiMlly  a  dbgosting 
tight,  and  invariably  foppoaed  to  be  haunted. 
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the  foot  of  the  tree,  which  was  very  high,  and  full  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  Though  feeling  eomewhat  uneasy,  he 
ascended  tlie  tree,  and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  body.  The 
expression  of  its  countenance  was  horrible;  its  long  hair 
perfectly  black;  tbe  de^h  all  gone;  nothing  left  but  skin 
and  bone.  The  king  laid  hold  of  it  and  cut  the  rope, 
when  the  body  fell  to  the  ground.  The  king  slowly 
followed  ;  but,  on  getting  below,  and  attempting  to  lay  hold 
of  the  dead  man,  lie  escajied,  and  in  a  moment  was  up  in  the 
tree  again.  The  king  ascended  it  a  second  time,  and  having 
carried  him  down  on  his  fl.oulders,  marched  off  with  hiin. 
On  the  way  a  ghost  entered  the  body,  and  began  to  remon- 
strate  with  the  king;  but    to  nn  purpose. 

"The  ghost  then,  somewhat  su'xlucd,  related  to  the  king 
a  very  indelicate  story.  •  •  •  •  The  remaining  twenty-four 
are   probably    of  the   same   description:"* 

3,  Trumlations  from  European  literature — are  compara- 
tively few.  We  may  mention  the  following.  SS^ewsal 
OS(r(5^c:t.So^a>«ise,  aoi^ar^gerra)©  (by  the  Rev.  Jacob 

s>d«iiSffl'en3R,  ^iff-wSffle-aS.  This  last,  though  Scriptural, 
is  chiefly  translated  from  English  sources. 

4.  The  Reliffioas  works  form  the  smallest  portion  amongst 
the  popular  literature  of  the  Singhalese.  We  may  mention 
C®<rie,B,  «s^o«»(5tfois\cJ,twoof  iheincamationsofBudha, 
the  first  in  prose,  the  second  in  verse — ffEdra^riigcSenffiaS, 
the  last  incarnation  of  Budha,  in  verse — T'^Q^aiSs'^Hr), 
A  narrative  of  the  acts  of  Dewadath,  &c. 

We  now  turn  to  the  real  domaiji  of  Singhalese  litera- 
ture, its  Poetry — a  species  of  composition  cultivated  to  great 
perfection,  if  perfection  could  indeed  be  attained  in  any 
human  performance. 


*  The   SiDghkleM   varuon  ii  hee  Tiom  tfaoK  oUcciiiiiei   wbich  abooorf 
in  the  orisiiial)  and   U  iliEbtl;  diffeteat   (lom  it 
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The  Singhalese,  like  the  Sanscrit,  abounds  in  the  most 
extravagant  metaphors,  which  can  only  be  justified  by 
habits  and  feelings  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  East. 
Though  replete  with  rhetorical  adornment,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  childish  extravagancy,  its  poetry  will,  never- 
theless, not  fail  to  present  even  the  European  reader  with 
** genuine  poetic  power,**  **a  vigorous  conception,"  "a  fine 
imagination,"  ** natural  feelings,"  and  "glowing  sentiments." 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  like  most  oriental  nations,  the  Singhalese 
affect  "a  jingle  of  words"  in  their  poetry;  but  if  this  be 
a  fault,  it  is  one  from  which  the  best  amongst  the  English 
bards  are  not  free,  to  the  highest  extent  which  the  English 
language  allows  of  it;  viz.  a  combination  of  similar  sounds. 
Addison  in  his  "Critique  on  Paradise  Lost"  cites  the  fol- 
lowing from  Milton; 

*  TUt  brongbt  into  tliis  world  ft  vtorld  of  wM. 
■  Bcg:iTt  tb*  ftlmifbty  throne, 


Bneeeking  or  heiieging  ^ 
This  Umpted  our  attempt 


At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap'd  ftU  6oiiii<i.' 

and  adds — "  I  know  there  are  precedents  for  this  kind  of 
speech;  that  some  of  the  greatest  ancients  have  adopted  it; 
and  that  Aristotle  himself  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  Bhetoric, 
among  the  beauties  of  that  art;  but  it  is  in  itself  poor  and 
trifling." 

That  the  Singhalese  Poets  have  ever  excelled  the  great  and 
celebrated  Hindu  authors,  is  perhaps  not  true:  but  that 
there  are  a  few  Singhalese  works  which  equal  in  merit  some 
of  the  Sanscrit,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  The  SelaHhini" 
sandesa  of  Sree  Bahulastawirayo,  mentioned  above,  may  be 
cited  as  one  which  is  by  no  means  inferior,  in  point  of 
imagery,  to  the  celebrated  Meghaduthe  of  Kalidasha,*  trans- 

9G^S>sa^«9i)9&^s:»?^c>ge5»^3^9^<n9CJB8 

The  above  from  the  Meghtdtttbe,p.  88,  aod  the  followiof  from  Mr.  WUmni^ 
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lated  into  English  by  Professor  Wilson  in  1813.  But  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  unlike  the  Sanscrit,  which  can 
be  procured  from  India,  the  Singhalese  works  are  few 
in  number:  owing  to  the  gricTOUB  loss  eustained  &om  the 
invasiona  of  the  Island  by  the  Malabars,  and  from  the 
general  destruction  of  literary  records  during  several  reigns. 
At  least  it  ie  difficult  to  account  for  the  share  of  civilization 
possessed  by  the  Singhalese  prior  to  the  age  of  Veedagama 
and  Tottagamiuce,  much  less  for  the  great  talent,  and  learned 
research  displayed  by  those  literati,  without  supposing  that 
many  raluable  manuscripts  which  once  existed  are  now 
lost.  -  But  few  as  the  works  of  these  writers  are,  they  aro 
su£Bcient  to  prove  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  disparagingly 
spoken  of  by  Europeans; — the  majority  of  whom,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  their  superior  powers  of  intellect,  can  never 
appreciate  those  beauties  of  native  style,  which  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  native  idiom,  the  gemu» 
of  the  language,  and  the  rehgion  of  the    Singhalese,  finds 


b«aiuiful  uanilBlion,  wiih    lii*  notn,  «iU  give  the    Eogliib   rradH  •  biM 

"a  bc»iit«iu»  cmnin'  itanda, 

Thi  firil    brii  trvTi  of  the  Crmioi',  indt  ; 
Whaw  alrnder    limbi  inadcqnaielj  bear. 
A   full    orbeil   btwom,  and  a  «ei)i;hl  of  carc) 
Wboie   Mcrlb   like    peai'i.  vbose  lipi   like  Btmbn  abow. 
And    lawK'l.kF  pyei  Mill  Imnble  ai  tb«;  glow,  Ac 
■■  Note.— T*«  /'"  6"'  "e"*  •/'*'  Crtaior'.  kami,.  litcrallj.  the  firat  CtiMat 
at  Braliama,  and  /m  rnai  relrr  10  time  or  to  dp^Tee ;  il    oioM  piobablf 
buc  Dwan*  beil.  So  Mi>u>n  ipeakiDg  of  Eve; 


t  of  c 


or  all  God'i  wot\a."—Paraditr  Lail.  S.b9fi. 
■Wo  BOW  tatet  uponperhapa  Ihe  mow  p]eaiine  pert  of  tliii  elcfant 
IrUXt  poem — the  deKtiptioo  of  (he  Yikiha'a  wife.  I  maj  periiapa  come  oitder 
(bedenominalionofthow,  who,  accoidingto  Ibe  illiberal  kod  atiogant  critidim 
of  iDCb  a  writer  aa  a  MrPinkenon.  prove,  'that  the  climate  of  India, 
wbile  it  inflame*  the  ima^aation.  impain  ^e  judgment.'  wben  rtaoding  in 
nr«  little  awe  of  aucta  a  poetical  cenioi,  I  •dTuman  opioiOD,  thai  we 
ha>e  few  apecimeni  either  in  cluaical  ot  Diodera  poetry,  al  more  |«iiBina 
r  delicale   feeling.' 
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in  the  Elu  works.  For, "  poetical  pleasure,"  says  Dr.  Johnson^ 
f^must  be  such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  conceive." 
And  this  conception  can  only  be  formed  when  in  possession 
of  those  qualifications,  which  Europeans  in  this  country 
generally  do  not  possess. 

By  such  our  prose  may  be  pronounced  ^^ insipid; "  our 
poetry  "turgid,  bombastic, and  extravagantly  metaphorical;" 
and  both  to  consist  of  "verbal  quibbles,"  "excessive  and 
sustained  alliteration,"  and  "quaint  and  capricious  compa- 
risons." Admitting  this  to  be  true ;  it  is  true  only  as  an 
opinion  founded  upon  ex^parte  evidence;  for  those  who 
condemn  the  Eastern  writers,  do  so  with  reference  to  their 
own  particular  language,  their  feelings,  and  their  institutions. 
But  why  test  the  excellence  or  inferiority  of  one  language  in 
point  of  rhetorical  elegance,  by  the  excellence  or  inferiority 
of  another?  To  do  so  is  to  assume  a  superiority  in  the  one, 
which  is  not  conceded  by  the  other.  On  this  subject  we 
lately  had  a  conversation  with  a  learned  priest  of  the 
Southern  Province;  and  we  give  below  the  substance  of 
what  fell  from  the  indignant  Pandit.  * 

*  ^  It  b  (said  be)  hardly  fair  that  Englithmen  should  thus  speak  of  oar 
lanfcnage.  We  have  allowed  the  EnglUh  Queen  to  govern  as  through  the 
Engluh  nation ;  but  have  never  permitted  them  to  judge  of  our  language 
bj  the  test  of  their  own.  If  their  opinions  in  respect  of  our  language  be  Just 
or  right ;  ours,  too.  in  respect  of  theirs,  must  be  equally  so.  Who  then  is  to 
judge  between  us  f  1*11  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  A  white  man,  whom 
I  met  sometime  ago.  seemed  greatly  surprised  at  the  intensity  of  pain  with 
which  a  neighbour  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  blind  and  crippled  son. 
Now,  similarly,  a  European  might  exclaim  ;  *  How  can  a  woman  love  a  dingy 
black  child ! '  This  may  be  hu  opinion,  and.  doubtless  a  conscientious  one. 
But  were  he  the  mother  of  that  child,  do  you  tliink,  Sir,  lie  would  love  it  th« 
less  on  account  of  its  colour  ?  A  parent's  feelings  are  tender  towards  ugly  as 
well  as  hamlsome  children;  for  beauty  or  deformity  is  a  mere  opinion, 
differing  in  ditferent  men.  I  for  one  like  a  dark  man  in  preference  to 
a  white  one.  It  b  just  so  with  composition.  Europeans  must  be  Bin- 
rhalcae  mothers  before  they  can  adopt  the  Singhalese  with  the  affeetioB 

m 

felt   for  one's  children.     Till    then  they  will  be  strangers  to  every  thtog 
that  b  good  and  beautiful  in  our  language  and 
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Perhaps  it  is  difBcult  for  a  EuropeaD,  accuBtomcd  from 
hifl  infancy  to  the  peculiar  expressions  of  his  language, 
the  numberB  of  his  poetr}',  and  the  national  and  religious 
feelings  which  they  convey  (all  which  dispose  his  ear  and  bias 
his  judgment  to  give  preference  to  his  ovra  language),  to 
understand  what  iahere  attempted  to  be  shewn — the  existence 
in  the  Singhalese  of  works  which  may  be  compared  to  tliose 
of  England,  from  the  identity  of  effect  tchich  they  severally 
produce  upon  the  minds  of  the  two  classes  of  readers.  Perhaps 
also,  for  the  same  reason,  a  native  is  incompetent  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  on  this  subject.*  Be  this  as  it  may;  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  comparison  here  instituted,  i^  with  reference 
to  the  idiom  of  expression,  the  genius  of  the  language,  the 
habits  of  nationality,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  religion  of 
each  class  of  writers;  the  Singhalese  scholar,  equally  with 
the  English,  finds  in  the  writings  of  his  country's  poets, 
the  unsurpassed  sublimity  of  a  Milton,  the  flowing  grace- 
fulness of  a  Pope,  and  the  sparkling  wit  of  a  Goldsmith: 
and   it  cannot  be  admitted  by  those  capable  of  entering 

•  The  wriler  once  fiplsired  Cnldsmilli'*  humorooi  linM  "  On  Iht  dtath 
of  a  mad  dog,"  lo  leveni)  of  Ihe  tnurt  iDCclli^Dt  Singh»1e»e  schoUn  of 
Ihe  preieDt  day,  and  iiutead  of  hearing  rrom  them,  aojlhing  equivalent  to 
■hat  Mra.  Barbauld  Ihoughl  of  "  ihii  ipecimen  of  Goldamilb'i  poetical 
poKcn,"— that  it  "  wai  wonderfully  psthelic.  aai  ihat  il  wal  aveet  u  nunc, 
and  poiithed  like  a  gemi"  the  vriler  was  (old  by  the  Panditi  Ihat  tbej 
could  not  perceive  the  wii  of  being  iDformed  by  a  Poet,  "  ihat  hi>  aoog 
•ould  not  hold  them  long  if  they    found   it  womCroirt  iharl." 

in  like  EDBDner  the  tngliih  reader  will  probably  fail  lo  peiceiie  the  gay 
and  unilinf  imagetj.  and  Itie  smooth  and  flowing  numbeta  of  Iha  two 
following  itanzai.  the  last  composed  undet  ciicumstBDCe*  which  we  ibatl 
here  briefly  detail :  A  native  poet,  who  was  rather  deficient  in  penonal 
beanl]',  conceived  an  attachment  to  a  chacming  jooog  ladf .  A  niarriafe 
was  proposed,  but  was  not  coocluded  for  some  time.  During  the  ialerral 
one  of  his  friends,  wishing  to  rouse  the  dormant  power*  of  the  enamoured 
bard,  aent  him  an  eiuacl  of  the  rullowing  lines  Irom  Kaiajaiake,  w\tetvai 
the  beautiful  Pcinceu  Pabiteatrt,  indignant  at  the  deformity  of  her  faosband. 
King  Ktua,  is  uid  10  have  eiclaimett  at  Iba  eve  of  hei  ^epatSRon  from 
her  Rajial  consoit: 
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into  the  spirit  of  both  the  tongues,  that  the  Elu  is  a  language 
which  should  be  spoken  of  disparagingly. 

Apart  fron)  the  mere  beauties  of  composition  (which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  lan- 
g^i&g6)>  we  have  occasionally  found  in  the  Singhalese  books^ 
as  in  all  oriental  literature,  a  vein  of  thought  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  Western  writers.  Who,  for  instance,  can  read 
the  following,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  correspondence 
of  sentiments,  if  not  the  exactness  of  their  symbols? 

ON  CRITICISM. 

"  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit." — Pope. 
*s^eo8«^t96^«)^  t9«5O^«)0  <^0Sw®<»'* — SubcLsita. 
We  need  not  here  remind  the  reader,  that  to  render  the 
English  literally  into  the  Singhalese  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. The  absence  of  the  same  pithy  expressions  in  both 
the  languages,  and  the  difference  of  idiom  between  the  two, 
must  necessarily  render  a  literal  translation  little  less  than 

1/  one  were  deformed,  and  yet  longed  for  a  beautifui  wttman ;  when  did 
any   good  remit  to   him  hut  inordinate  Hi!  ! 

To  the  Above  the  poet*s  aoiwer  was  not  ooly  pertioent,  but,  to  vse  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  it  was  also  ''  wonderfallj  pathetic-— tweet  as  mosic, 
and  polished  like  a  gem.  **  He  knew  that  this  was  a  biting  sarcasm 
npon  himself,  aud  therefore  was  sarcastic  in  return,  without  being  offensiYe. 
He  appealed  to  the  sequel  of  the  very  Kutajaiake  to  prove  the  H/iheraiiig 
•f  a  sentiment  ei pressed  in  the  heat  of  anger;  and,  referring  to  PahdwtUi, 
irho  afterwards,  ex-neceuilate  mnd  voluntarily,  adored  her  previously  loathsome 
husband,  and  also  to  the  alleged  circumstance,  that  their  re-union  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  King's  deformity  by  the  power  of  a  roicacle,— the  poet 
answered: 

^^a)to(>^Q)3(5'L6c3...t9(S8cf^«so8s6c3 

C9SyQ<^t.S)Q!6cd...c9C^^®^&i)QgCfS^COC36c9 
(Nay)   That    dietttm     wat  incorrect  f  for   the   lovbb    tamnummaied     his 

wish,  and  attained  protperiiy ;  and  Dambadiwa  did  on  thai  day    pmenl 

the  appearance  of  a  fettive  HoMt. 

*  Literally,  'one  in  this  world  will  be  (clever)  qualified  far  one  thing 

(sctaaee.)* 
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ridiculous.  But  if  the  well  conceived  and  understood  idea  of 
an  English  sentence  be  conveyed  in  the  Singhalese,  suited  to 
the  peculiarities  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  trans- 
lation thus  made  wiU  serve  the  purposes  of  a  literal  one. 
Of  this  the  following  will  serve  as  an  example: — 

ON  WOMAN. 

Q  d     q  esdco  cfoO^cocc^'c^oroSd  '      0 
ci    Q    <i  eegec^SdO  S8g9o  O 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray; 

What  charms  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover 

And  wring  his  bosom^  is  to  die." — Goldsmith, 

With  a  view  to  shew  our  readers  those  shades  of  differ^ 
ence,  which  ever  exist  in  the  same  sentiments  when 
clothed  in  divers  languages,  we  select  the  following  scraps; 
for  some  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend:  and  we 
subjoin  a  translation  of  the  same  into  Singhalese. 

Gbeek. 

£x  Apollonii  Hhodii  Argonauticorum, 

Lib  nL  L  756-760. 

"HtX/ov  Zf  r/c  r«  iifio§i  dvifraXXtrat  ofyA^ 

*YiaTO%  i^at^imlaa,  ro  iii  pim^  tii  Kifiitrt 

Hi  vov  tp  yetvXif  xix^TM  i  i*  iw0a  umi  tw0m 
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As  from  the  stream-stor'd  vase  with  dubious  raj 
The  sun-beams  dancing  from  the  surface  play; 
Now  here,  now  there  the  trembling  radiance  fidlsi 
Alternate  flashing  round  tV  illumin'd  walls. 
Thus  fluttering  bounds  the  trembling  virgin's  blood. 
TTie  Argonavtics  of  AppoUomtis  Rhodius,  Book  3. 

Latin. 
E.  Fublii    Yirgilii  £neidos 
Sicut  aqux  trimulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ahenis 
Sole  repercussum  aut  radiantis  imagine  lunz. 
Omnia  pervolitxt  late^  loca  jamque  sub  auras 
Erigitur,  summique  ferit  laquearia  tecti. 

Libro  viii.  L  22—25. 
English. 
So  when  the  sun  by  day,  or  moon  by  nighty 
Strike  on  the  polish'd  brass  their  trembling  lights 
The  glittering  species  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cast  their  dubious  beams  from  side  to  side; 
Now  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play. 
And  to  the  ceiling  flash  the  glaring  day. 

DrydeiCs  VirgiVt  ^neit.  B.  8. 
A  thousand  thoughts  his  wavering  soul  divide, 
That  turns  each  way,  and  points  to  every  side. 
So  from  a  brazen  vase  the  trembling  stream 
Reflects  the  lunar,  or  the  solar  beam: 
Swift  and  elusive  of  the  dazzled  eyes. 
From  wall  to  wall  the  dancing  glory  flies; 
Thence  to  the  ceiling  shoot  the  glancing  rays. 
And  o'er  the  roof  the  quivering  splendor  plays. 

Pitfs   VirgiTs  jEneis.  B.  8. 


*  "  As  some  one  causes  to  play  upon  [or  vibrate  through]  the  houtet  the 
radiaoce  of  the  solar  light  spriDging  ap  from  the  water  which  b  receatlj 
poured  into  a  vase  or  a  bucket ;  and  it  [the  radiance]  dancing  qniven  ia. 
rapid  revolution  ;  so  did  the  heart  of  the  virgin  flutter  in  her  breaitj* 
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ridiculous.  But  if  the  well  conceived  and  understood  idea  of 
an  English  sentence  be  conveyed  in  the  Singhaleee,  suited  to 
the  peculiarities  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  trans- 
lation thus  made  will  serve  the  purposes  of  a  literal  one. 
Of  this  the  following  will  serve  as  an  example: — 
ON  WOMAN. 

^ScT??  a  ^  es  d  Q  a  aa    6  ^  ^  tgQ 
a   rf     (;  oSco  (f^e-Qo.r-tJ'elaruaB  O 

«     ©    ^   eSgedSSO  S@e33  0 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray; 
"What  charms  can  soothe   her  melancholy. 

What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away? 
The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is  to  die." — Goldsmith. 
With  a  view  to  shew  our  readers  those  shades  of  differ- 
ence, which   ever   exist    in    the    same    sentiments    when 
clothed  in  divers  languages,  we  select  the  following  scraps; 
for   some    of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend:  and  w« 
mbjoin  a  translation  of  the  same  into  Singhalese. 
Gbeee. 
Ex  Apollonii  Bhodii  Argonauticorum, 
Lib  ni.  L   756-760. 
HtXfov   wf  T({  Tf   io(iOK  irnrsiMCTW  aiyhii 
TdoTOf  i^mtavaa,  re   3if  *m»   tit   hifitjTi 
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As  from  the  stream-stor'd  vase  with  dubious  raj 
The  sun-beams  dancing  from  the  surface  play; 
Now  here,  now  there  the  trembling  radiance  fallsi 
Alternate  flashing  round  th'  illumin'd  waUs. 
Thus  fluttering  bounds  the  trembling  virgin's  blood* 
TTie  Argtmautics  of  AppoUoniua  Rhodius,  Book  3. 

Latin. 
E*  Fublii    Yirgilii  ^neidos 
Sicut  aqux  trimulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ahenis 
Sole  repercussum  aut  radiantis  imagine  lunz^ 
Omnia  pervolitxt  late^  loca  jamque  sub  auras 
Erigitur^  summique  ferit  laquearia  tecti. 

Libro  viii.  L  22—25- 
English. 
So  when  the  sim  by  day,  or  moon  by  night. 
Strike  on  the  polish'd  brass  their  trembling  light. 
The  glittering  species  here  and  there  divide. 
And  cast  their  dubious  beams  from  side  to  side; 
Now  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play. 
And  to  the  ceiling  flash  the  glaring  day. 

DrydaCs  VtrgiTi  jEneU.  B.  8. 
A  thousand  thoughts  his  wavering  soul  divide, 
That  turns  each  way,  and  points  to  every  side. 
So  from  a  brazen  vase  the  trembling  stream 
Reflects  the  lunar,  or  the  solar  beam: 
Swift  and  elusive  of  the  dazzled  eyes. 
From  wall  to  wall  the  dancing  glory  flies; 
Thence  to  the  ceiling  shoot  the  glancing  rays. 
And  o'er  the  roof  the  quivering  splendor  plays. 

Pitfs   VtrgiTs  JEneiM.  B.  8. 


*  "  As  some  one  caoses  to  play  upon  [or  vibrate  thToog:h]  the  hooMt  the 
radisDce  of  the  tolar  lig;ht  spriDging  ap  from  the  water  which  b  recently 
poured  into  a  vase  or  a  bucket ;  and  it  [the  radiance]  dancing  qnivan  ia. 
rapid  revolution  ;  to  did  the  heart  of  the  virgin  flutter  in  her  breaftj* 
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POBTUGUESE. 

Qual  o  reflexo  lume  de  polido 
Espelho  de  Aco  ou  de  crystal  fermoao, 
Que  do  rayo  solar  eeado  ferido 
Viu  ferir  n'outra  parte  luminoso; 
E  Bendo  da  ociosa  mao  movido, 
Fela  caea  do  moco  curioso, 
Anda  pelas  paredes  e  telhado, 
Tremtdo  aqui  e  all  dessocegado. 

Camoen's  Lutiad,  Canto  8.  Et.  87. 

SiNGBAXEBE. 

q  oa  «n  «DSl^i55^DI,5^«^G^c^^^  es  ci  g  ©     O 

MTiilat  on  the  subject  of  Translations,  it  may  perhaps,  not 
be  amiss  to  introduce  into  these  page«  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Eubject  of  the  translation  of  ike  Holy  Scriptures.  It  behoTes 
every  one  who  feels  assured  that  the  reli^on  of  the  Bible 
will  in  process  of  time  become  the  universal  faith  of  the  Cey- 
lonese,  to  have  the  Scriptures  translated  into  correct  idiomatic 
Singhalese,  so  that  this  Book  of  books  may  prove  to  the  Sin- 
ghalese scholar,  what  the  English  version  is  to  the  English, 
"the  best  standard  of  the  language."  That  any  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese versions  now  extant  are  as  correct  as  they  may  or 
ought  to  be,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Nor,  if  called  upon 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  style  adopted, 
can  we  he^tate  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  old,  in  preference 
to  the  so-called  new  Cotta-versimi.  "We  shall  not,  however, 
here  pause  to  consider  the  disputed  question  regarding  the 
pronouns  ee:!  and  Sa)  tD«fioeJ;  nor  indeed  do  we  blame  thi 
pious  and  learned  gentlemen  who  introduced  the  innovation, 
believing,  aa  we  do.  that  they  were  actuated  with  the  beet 
of  intentions.  But,  that  the  simplicity  so  much  studied 
by  the  new  translators  after  "an  elegant  English  style" 
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is  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Singhalese  language,  we  trust 
we  have  already  shewn,  by  exhibiting  the  difference  between 
English  and  Singhalese  compositions.  We  admit  that  long 
parenthetical  clauses,  and  laboured  periods  should,  if  possible, 
be  avoided  in  the  trans>lation  of  the  Scriptures;  and  that  clear- 
nessof  expression  should  be  the  first  endeavour  of  any  writer  or 
translator.  But  we  do  certainly  object  to  one  or  more  concur- 
rent ideas,  which  can  be  well  and  elegantly  expressed  in  one 
continuous  sentence,  being  broken  into  two  or  three  periods, 
either  in  writing  in,  or  translating  into,  the  Singhalese. 

We  here  extract  a  few  paragraphs,  with  slight  alteration, 
from  a  paper  written  some  time  aga 

^'It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  English  vernon,  the  first 
three  verses  of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v. 
1^-4)  comprise  one  period; 

1.  And  teeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain: 
and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him: 

2.  And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying, 

3.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  t/ieirs  is  the  kingdom  of 

heaven* 

<*The  Cotta  translators  have  divided  the  above  into  four 
complete  sentences;  and  that,  too,  in  a  language,  whose  very 
elegance  consists  in  the  introduction  of  as  much  matter  as 
posttble  into  one  continuous  sentence* 

}OQd    SD^tt^vdcs^so  «s)^i^«d0€nbc8  t9£f<;xcncDx9« 

2.  t9«oc^  S)Qeii  &:g>4«^g39  oi^6^eifooc<s)^&tc9,  fS^n9 

«  Such  a  style,  espedally  in  the  Bible,  is  calculated  speedily 
to  impoverish  the  Singhalese  as  a  language;  and  is  unfit 
for  any  composition  above  juvenile  books,  or  tales  for  little 
children. 
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'■"Without  omitting  any  of  the  words  above  given,  the  fol- 
lowing would  bo  ])relcrable — 


"  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  be  guided  by  the  English  v 
does  the  above  appear  to  us  to  be  a  correct  translation.  tJ^gS 
Las  no  equivalent  in  English — rgtrcs  ie  sitiffiilar,  and  not 
multitude?,  tgosscis^ts  in  the  old  version  ie  preferable  to 
the  above;  altbougli  rendering  the  English /iferfl/?^,  it  should 
be  esSeDta^^cE. — '"When  he  was  eet,'  conveys  'after  he  was 
set:'  and  the  Evangelist  evidently  wishes  us  to  understand 
the  period  iclien  the  disciples  came — 'tc/ten  kf  vat  set,  the  dis- 
ci[<lee  camo  unto  him.'  The  Cotta  version,  however,  does 
not  give  one  an  idea  as  to  tf  Am  the  disciples  came.  Accord- 
ing to  the  distinctly  sc-parate  periods,  into  which  the  above 
passage  is  rendered  iii  Singlialese,  it  is  perhaps  not  unreason- 
able to  supjxise  tl.at  '  the  disciples  cauie  unto  him  before  he 
was  set.'  (^c;E  in  'near;'  but  unto  requires  dccr,  A  person 
may  come  unto  one,  and  yet  not  come  near  him.  tpEoea  for 
the  3rd  person  plural  is  ungrammatical .-  it  should  be  tps^tla, 
or«p£3Kjc3  (sec  §  4-1.)  Here  we  find  a  change  of  expreseioD 
by  the  translators,  who  in  the  controversy  regarding  TS  and 
O^iooAoiue objected  to  Zvusis^v,  upon  the  plausible  ground 
of  a  violation  of  the  prohibition  eoleicnly  given  in  Sevela- 
tionxxii.  For,  'openedhismouth'  is  rendered  t3i,^G^^tr.tm, 
which  means  timed  or  sounded.  To  such  a  departure  we  do 
not  positively  object;  but  wtSp^enco  is  incorrect:  it  should 
be  e&^  «:»>;,  But  wherefore  change  the  English  ezpres- 
uon,  which  b  in  the  original,  oriental  idiom,  and  foreign  to 
the  occidental?  f|?c)«ri7<e^3S)t.0-<  is  a  common  but  idiomatic 
Singhalese  expression,  and  means, '  without  abusing  by  (word 
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of)  mouth.'  Why  then  not  render*  opened  his  mouth,*  lite- 
rallj,  as  in  the  old  version^  t^Qcsf^hd?  Or,  why  not  shorten 
the  expression  by  still  keeping  to  the  original  words,  and 
idiom  @£6^c3^  (Sanscrit)  or  §s>©«?  (Singhalese)?  Budha 
is  said  to  have  ^opened  his  Lotus-moutK — gSBgO  ^o?q)oo9,  and 
to  have  ^  inquired^  from  the  priests  *  in  what  conversation  they 
had  if  en  engaged^* 

**In  this  respect  all  the  oriental  languages  are,  we  believe, 
agreed.  The  Pali  has  the  following,  (vide  translation  of  a 
portion  of  the  commentary  on  the  Rupasidhi  by  Mr.  Tumour 
in  the  Mahawanso,  p.  xxvii.)  ^Baghawa  opening  his  sacred 
mouth  like  unto  a  flower  expanding  under  the  genial  influence 
of  Suriyo's  rays,  and  pouring  forth  a  stream  of  eloquence  like 
unto  that  of  Brahamo,  said^  &c 

**t9«s)6  is  not  the  Singhalese  for  the  first  and  in  the 
second  verse:  nor  was  there  any  necessity,  arising  out  of 
any  supposed  difference  of  idiom,  to  omit  in  the  Singhalese 
the  pronoun  themtStox  *  taught.'  £Q«i  qo8©D^(2rf6>cs)Jc5 
is,  strictly  speaking,  ungrammaticaL  According  to  the 
Sidath  Sangarawa  it  should  be  oTg  v-s,  (see  Appendix  C.)  in  the 
nominative  case.  3S«rf^3fi^^  though  not  wrong,  is  yet 
better  expressed  3^S  g«^cfc0S«5)(2<<^O*  Thus 

Being  poor  in  heart  (or  jpinV^)— Meeripennfi. 
^'But  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  we  have  carefully 
selected  the  above  passage,  we  shall  turn  to  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  new  version,  where  at  least,  for  divers 
reasons,  one  expects  greater  accuracy  than  in  the  *  paren- 
thetical clauses  of  St.  PauL' 

CoTTA  Vebsion. 

In   the  beginning    God  created  the  lieaven  and  the  earth.^^ 

Gen.  L  I. 


\ 
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"In  the  first  place,  the  above  passage  is  ineWgant  in 
coDBtmction.  In  the  Singhalese,  as  in  BCTcra!  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages,  the  governing  words  generally  follow  the 
governed,  and  iheformer  precede  the  verb  (see  note  at  p.  53.) 
Take  for  instance  an  example  from  Sidath'  Sangarawa, 
'the  only  acknowledged  Grammar  of  the  language,'  'abook 
of  the  highest  ijoasible  authority,'*  and  which  we  ehall 
have  to  cite  h.r:after  to  test  the  grammatical  accuracy 
of  the  sentence  before  u^ — --^  R-s-.rf^&eoi-i  ;£.£  S  ^skjS^ — 
The  doctrines  were  preached  by  Budha  (eee  p.  71.)  Here 
the  governing  worik  are  put  after  the  governed,  and  the 
verb  occur*  Inst  in  the  sentence.  Hence,  then,  the  sentence 
before  us  should  run  as  fullows: — :ieae3rij^D3Q&ai  e>^8c9«ri 

fiat's'  ©£i  c, 

"But  the  words  ^<;?c:<s188-rtEiO?7c:  'created  by  God' 
are  ungrauiinatical,  and  therefore  incorrect.  If  the  translators 
had  been  conversant  with  the  Singhalese  language,  they  wonld 
not  only  have  shortened  the  sentence  by  the  omission  of 
the  particle  &8<r^,  but  would  also  have  rendered  the 
English  sentence  literally,  and  word  for  word,  into  idiomatic 
an^  grammatical  Singhalese.  The  word  83^  requires  a 
pMnve  termination  in  the  verb  (&,©«-.)  as  in  the  example 
already  quoted  from   the   Sidath'  Sangarama — ija;©«n<J^9 

"  That  is  to  Eay,  the  sentence  'God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,'  is  at  present  tnuialated  'by  God  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  created,''  instead  of,  'By  God  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  icere  created.' 

To  return  however  to  the  subject  of  Singhalese  poetry. 
The  Singhalese  poets  abound  in  pastoral  and  descriptiTQ 
poetry,  which  may  be  divided  into  many  (nearly  35)  heads; 
in    which  are     comprised    the    several    species   of  poetry 

*  The  Re>.  S.   Lam  brick,  id  hii  Pamphlet  on  Ta  and  OAawoAoiua,  p.  S5. 
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known  to  the  English.  Besides  the  legitimate  Singhalese 
poetry^  there  is  a  species  called  the  Elu-^loka,  of  compara- 
tiyelj  modem  introduction. 

This  last  named  follows  the  rules  of  Sanscrit  Prosody^ 
and  is  written  in  a  variety  of  measures  with  which  that 
beautiful  language  abounds:  it  will  suffice  to  give  three 
examples. 

Na  L 
On  Night. 

''When  the  Nocturnal  spirit,  seeing  the  goddess  of  Evemng 
rip  the  honey  of  the  Moon-beams^  swiftly  and  indignantly 
approached  (the  latter),  exposing  with  her  mirth  het flowery 
teeth,  and  waving  the  iron  staff  of  Night;  the  Evening  fled 
with  her  scarlet  jewel  of  a  Sun^  and  the  crimson  mantle 
of  a  scarlet  Cbntd:  the  remnants  which  she  left  behind^  a 
silver  salver,  and  the  honey-drops  which  it.  scattered^ 
(illumined  as),  produced  the  Moon  and  the  spangled  Stars.^ 

The  above  selection  from  the  Ganfforohane,  is  composed 
in  the  MatVthebawikkrida  tune/  and  comprises,  as  in  the 
following  illustration,  an 


•DtpcBet,  A  dactyl,     cretic,    tibrach,  noloMiit,    bacliic,    k  and  L  f 


*  The  rote  for  tlie  comlnicaoa  of  th«  above,  which  it  the  followiaf  :-* 

it  iu  own  eiempUflcatioa— '  An  anapoBtft,  a  dactjl.  a  crecic,  a  tibrach,  a 
maloMot  and  a  bachic,  ending  with  two  letters,  of  which  the  laat  is  a  fvrii, 
and  with  a  fMnse  at  the  end  of  the  13th  syllable,  compose  the  specks 
called  MMh*tU6ou4Akrida.* 

t  6  stands  for  hnvU  or  'short,*  and  /for  lon^m  or  'long;*  the  flrrt  is 
called  a  imgUf  and  the  last  a  gurm. 
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No.  2. 
Os   JIORN'ING. 

c5d9..^»>6«f...-i,3r.£©?er.e*Bi:Ke!<;  ;aa^ecE*«'^5^csO 

"When  tli3   spirit  (pi:)  of  Night  had  approached  and 
distressed  all   the  world,  the   San  with  his  attendant  Rays 
in  mercy  appeared  in  the  East;   through  fear  of  whom  the 
sfiirit  (died)  pined  away;  and  the  tears  which  trickled  down 
from  hia  eyes  assumed  the  form  of  Deuj  at  divers  places — and 
to  witness  his  joyful  advent  the  women-like  ponds  gave  birth 
to  millions  of  eye-like  Lotitses — and  the  hum  of  Bees  seemed 
as  it  were  the  hymns  of  victory." 
Versified. 
"Beneath  Xight's  iron  sceptre,  groaning,  lay 
The  world  oppressed,  and  mourn'd  hJa  iron  sway; 
Till,  in  the  kindling  Eoit,  hy  pity  sped, 
Surya  his  warrior  rays,  to  battle  led. 
The  gloomy  tyrant,  fiU'd  with  coward  fears. 
Fines,  droops,  and  melts  away,  and  disappears. 
But  lo!  the  teard  he  ehed  in  death's  embrace. 
Sprinkled  in  dew-drops,  lie  in  every  place: 
The  pregnant  pools,  as  soars  the  God  of  light, 
Bring  Ibrth  thoir  million-eyes  of  Lotus  bright; 
While  hoaey-beea  tlrnt  on  their  bosoms  play, 
Baise  with  united  hum  the  loud  triimipbant  lay." — 

J.  E.B. 

The  above  Singhalese  stanza,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  a  native  j>andit,  Don  Andris  de  Silva  Batuwantudawe,  is 
corapoaed  in  the  Sard-  la  Wtkkridita  tune,"  and  comprises,  a 

■n  anBp<e>t,  an  imphibisch,  an  anaptcrt.  S  BDiibachJci,  end  a 
pauie  at  (he  «imIu(  Hit  7Ui  and  ISih  •jliafalo,  compcKethutDiie. 


fclM    ■! 
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molimety     anapssty  amphibrach,  anapaest  &  9  antibachict.   /. 

No.  3. 
The  following,  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of  a  beautiful 
little  poem^  wliich  is  a  critique  upon  the  work  from  which 
the  first  has  been  selected;  is  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated 
living  author  named  Meeripenne. 

''I  do  indeed  esteem  him  as  a  clever  writer:  but  what  is 
there  free  from  fault?  Do  not  you  see  even  in  the  Lotus  (the 
nelumbium  speciosum),  whose  glowing  flower  is  so  sweet, 
that  its  stalk  b  full  of  thorns?"' 

In  this  species  of  Poetry,  as  in  the  above  stanzas,  every 
line  must  not  only  contain  the  same  number  of  loffu  and 
guTU^^  but  those  several  sounds  must  uniformly  correspond 
in  all  the  four  lines.  Thus  each  of  the  lines  in  the  above 
selection  contains  15  syllabic  instants,  of  which  7  are  guru^ 
and  8  lagu :  and  they  are  uniform. 


tibrach.     tibrach.   oioloMua,    bachic,      bachic,  f 


*  Prosodially  a  lonj^  letter  ii  equal  to  an  [cfC^I  xlcnt  comonant  tofetbtr 
with  tlie  vowel  by  whoie  a»iitance  that  a/  letter  it  sounded— r/ir  tN/Va. 

t  The  lule  for  the  coDstniction  of  the  above,  which  i»  named  Malmtk, 
11  the  following: 

Two  tibraehf,  one  moU^niM,  end  two  baehicf,  with  a  pause  after  the 
eighth  end  fifteenth  lyl tables,  comprise  the  Malinee  venilication*  The  yrtrj 
rale  serves  as  an  eiample. 
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It  must,  however,  be  borne  \a  mind,  that  in  this  species  of 
poetry  the  la^t  Bound  or  syllable  must  always  be  a  ffuru. 
Thi»  distinguishes  the  Elusloka  from  the  real  Singhalese 
poetry,  which  may  end  with  either  a  short  or  long  eound, 
and  need  only  have,  except  tn  one  or  two  species,  an  equal 
number  of  syllabic  instants:  i.  e.  regarding  a  long  sound  or  the 
syllable  of  an  ^d  sound  as  being  equal  to  two  short;  as 
in  the  following  selection  from  the  Budupund'  laakare. 

"Upon  the  completion  of  2015  years  from  the  era  of  the 
death  of  the  omuiscicnt,  supreme,  intelligent  (Budha),  and 
3  years  since  the  installation  into  regal  office,  in  prosperous 
Lanka,  of  King  Buwanekabahu  of  worldly  renown: " — 

--. ^^ =:!*  ihort  &  2  Ions'. 

. ^-~ =ia 3  — 

^ =  16  I  

^ =14 a  — 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above,  that  a  return  of 
the  same  music  in  all  the  lines  is  QOt  essential  to  Singhalese 
Poetry;  although  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  solemnity  of 
compositions.  The  writer  has  been  succeesful  in  this  in 
the  following  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  a  friend,  who  lately 
met  a  watery  grave: — 

ca  s^£«lG^WJ^c«9*  g  a>  es-..  o  ef  o)  (^    M«r) 

onei  %  6\   (fs  ova  &•  &tn^  ^ex  «  qff>(3^  ^«n 


*  Thii  elMi,  whicb  ii 
to  S8  fact. 


ol  the  'iflUbic 


'  ccmpriKi  poMrj  [ron  S 


iNTiROi>uctiON.  xciii. 


"Whilst  watching  the  return  of  the  friend  of  my  heart, 
(and)  inquiring  from  people  after  his  health,  the  angel  of 
death  did  at  Wellipenne  snatch  him  away  by  stealth,  un- 
mindful of  our  grief! " 

We  have  said  that  except  in  one  or  two  species  of  Poetry, 
a  stanza  had  an  equal  number  of  sounds  in  all  the  four  lines. 
Of  the  exceptions  the  short  common  metre  is  one;  but 
we  cannot  find  any  rule  for  its  construction.  From  obser- 
vation we  have,  however,  clearly  ascertained  that  the  first 
line  consists  of  9  syllabic  instants,  the  second  11,  the  third 
9,  and  the  fouflh  14. 

Example. 

G>WQ)§gt8    ol    (5CO    c^ 

"The  peacocks  and  their  mates  in  the  mountainous  forest, 
hearing  the  din  of  tumultuous  torrents,  and  glistening  with 
beauty,  &eely  play  about  from  hill  to  hill.'' — Kawminikandala. 

—  ^^/^                    —-«,:-.  —  —  -:-;  =11 

ZZZZ ZZ — ;=     14 


Although  out  of  place,  we  may  here  remark  that  the 
above  stanza  is  so  composed,  as  to  be  used  in  the  following 
diagram  without  the  repetition  of  eight  of  the  letters  found 
in  all  the  lines.  ^ 

*  Thii  is  a  kind  of  alliteration,  which  may  be  denominated,  ik9  /- 
guraiive,  at  contrasted  with  /A«  tyl/abte  and  /At  iiterai,  which  we  iball 
hereafter  briefly  notice.  To  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  these  pans 
would  be  to  devote  to  it  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  space  which  we 
have  preKribed  for  thtf  entire  work. 


Besides  the  above  species  and  tlie  blank  verse  (oF  wbicb 
we  shall  treat  hereafter),  there  are  three  or  four  others, 
aa  tar  as  we  can  remember,  which  have  an  inequaUtj  in 
the  munber  of  sounds  or  syllabic  instants  in  the  four  lines; 
and  theee  we  presume  are  of  recent  introduction,  having 
only  met  with  a  few  in  two  of  the  modem  poets.  Dunuville 
Gtyanayaka  Nillame,  and  Ktramba  Terunanse  have  both 
adopted  them  in  their  works.  From  the  latter  we  select 
the  following,  the  tune  of  which  is  very  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
Example. 
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^  The  row  of  long  beautifiil  toes^  like  superb  gold  8hellB» 
ornament  the  feet:  and  the  two  feet  greatly  pleasing  to  the 
King  of  Loye»  are  like  the  full-blown  soft  Lotus." 

Kirambe  Terunanse. 

^  =i« 

^ ;  =  12+B 

^  =16 

The  next  example  has  one  word  split  into  two,  whereas  in 
the  preceding  the  noun  is  only  removed  from  its  adjective. 
This  however  is  a  poetical  licence,  for  which  we  oould  hardly 
find  authority;  for  it  will  be  seen  from  a  few  remarks  in 
Appendix  C,  that  even  a  pause  falling  in  the  middle 
of  a  simple  word  renders  the  poetry  inelegant*  according  to 
the  rules  of  Prosody. 

''The  fair  Princeiss,  like  the  soft  and  delicate  Lotus, 
coveted  as  the  full-blown  Lotus  by  the  bee-like  King;  and 

*  **  Can  any  thing  ^ve  as  a  more  ludicrom  idea  than  the  practice  of 
the  ancients  in  fometiniet  iplitting  a  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  con- 
mencing  the  next  line  with  the  latter  part  of  the  word  ?  This  moit  have 
been  nearly  at  ridiculous  as  the  following  English  Tenet,  in  imiratira  of 
this  absurd  practice— 

Pyrrhut  you  tempt  a  danger  high 
When  you   would  tteal   from  angry  H» 
Oneu  her  cubt,  and  toon  shail   fly 

ingloriouf. 
For  know  the  Romant,  you  shall  find 
By  virtue  more  and  generout  AiW- 
Net$  than  by  force  or  fortbne  blind, 

▼ictorious.**— 
We  alto  quote :  **  Gallium  Rhenum,  horribiiet  et  nM- 

MQ9fU9  Briunnos.*'— CoIwZ/ms,  Od.  1 1, 18. 
"Ltbttur  ripa,  Jove  non  piobant^,  «(- 
Oriaut  amnis."—  Horace,  Od.  1,  S,  9. 
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I 


H  Besides  the  above  epeaes  and  the  blank  verse  (of  which 

H  we  fih&U   treat  hereafter),   there  are  three  or  four   othere, 

H  as  far  as  we  can   remember,  which  have  an  inequality  in 

H  tlie  Dumber  of  sonnda  or  syllabic  instants  in  the  four  lines; 

H  and  theee   we  presume  are  of  recent  introduction,  having 

I  only  met  with  a  few  in  two  of  the  modem  poets.   DunuviJle 

H  Gt^anayaka   NiUame,   and    Kiramba    Terunanse  have  both 

I  adopted  them  in  their   works.     From  the  latter  we  select 

H  the  following,  the  tune  of  which  is  very  pleasing  to  the  ear. 


goo      <5  »(58tf<^^9a»-«'«'»e«5 
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^  The  row  of  long  beautifiil  toes,  like  superb  gold  diellB, 
ornament  the  feet:  and  the  two  feet  greatly  pleasing  to  the 
King  of  Love,  are  like  the  full-blown  soft  Lotus." 

Kirambe  Terunanse. 

^  =!« 

^ ;=   12+B 

—  —  x^  =16 

The  next  example  has  one  word  split  into  two,  whereas  in 
the  preceding  the  noun  is  only  removed  from  its  adjective. 
This  however  is  a  poetical  licence,  for  which  we  oould  hardly 
find  authority;  for  it  will  be  seen  from  a  few  remarks  in 
Appendix  C,  that  even  a  pause  falling  in  the  middle 
of  a  simple  word  renders  the  poetry  inelegant*  according  to 
the  rules  of  Prosody. 

''The  fair  Princess,  like  the  soft  and  delicate  Lotus, 
coveted  as  the  full-blown  Lotus  by  the  bee-like  King;  and 

*  **  Can  any  thing  girt  ot  a  more  ludicrom  idea  than  the  practice  of 
the  ancients  in  fometiniet  splitting  a  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  com- 
mencing the  next  line  with  the  Utter  part  of  the  word  ?  This  most  have 
been  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  the  following  English  verses,  in  imiratioa  of 
this  absurd  practice— 

Pyrrhus  you  tempt  a  danger  high 
When  you  would  steal   from  angry  H* 
Otieit  her  cubs,  and  soon  shaU   fly 

inglorious. 
For  know  the  Romans,  you  shall  find 
By  virtue  more  and  generous  AiW- 
Nest  than  by  force  or  fortbne  blind, 

Tictorious.***  Franeit, 
We  also  quote :  **  Gallium  Rhenum,  horribiles  et  ttUi- 

MQ9fU9  Briunnoi.**— CalwZ/Mf,  Od.  1 1, 18. 
"Lsbitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probant^,  «(- 
OriouM  amnis."^  Borate,  Od.  1,  S,  9. 
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who  surpasses  the  beautiftd  Sirikata  (Goddess  of  beauty) — 
has  illumiued  the  heads  of  all  wcnnen  like  a  garland  of 
flowers.  "^-iJ. 

Xo  the  last  may  be  added  one  other  species,  which  has  a 
sort  of  catch-word  at  the  end  of  the  1st  and  3rd  lines,  and 
which  are  thereby  rendered  unequal  in  number  to  the  2nd 
and  4tL 

Example. 

—  -^  ^"^  —  —  /'^  —  —  <^  —       x^k  ^^  s£  16 
^-x  —  _ ..-.../-^^....s.  16+2, 


^'Ha\ing  believed  that  thou  wouldest  come,  I  was  brimful 
of  joy:  (now  that  thou  hast  disappointed  me)  the  very  core 
(field)  of  my  heart  continually  bums  with  fire;  and  on  thy 
account  my  life   shall  surely  cease.'' — DunuwiUa. 

Another  species,  also  of  modem  introduction  into  the  Sin- 
ghalese, probably  from  the  Tamil,  is  to  be  found  in  sevepd 
works  of  the  elegant  poet  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  Kiruniba  Terunanse.  This  has  11  syllabic  instanta 
in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  lines,  and  12  in  the  3rd;  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  lines,  the  caesural  pause  fidlin^ 
at  the  end  of  the  6th  syllabic  instant,  renders  the  stanza 
very  sweet  and  elegant.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this 
species  the  3rd  line  does  not  rhyme  with  the  rest.  The 
following  is  from  the  beautiful  poem  called  Kanchanadem^ 
hatawtty  from  the  pen  of  Kirambcu 


^   09  q)    (5  ^  © 


t9§co        6^e^ 
CfescoSQ    69 
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'<The  female  without  blemish,  like  a  moon  without  the 
hare's  shadow,  having  thus  reached  the  place  to  hear  Bud- 
ha'a  doctrines:" — 

-  /-^  =  11 

-  ^  =  11 

=12 

— ::—      — :—       ^  s=  11 

The  following  is  also  from  the  same  writer: — 

"I  do  bow  untoBudha,  like  unto  a  Lotus  pond — ^fiill  of 
the  water  of  benevolence,  and  the  renown  of  Lotuses — fre- 
quented (or  attended)  by   Swans,*  like  unto  the   purely 

virtuous  priests — and  having  waves  of  six-coloured  rays" — iJ. 

=  11 
=  11 

:  =:  12 

=  11 

Blank  verse,  which  is  called  Gee,  although  known  to  the 
Singhalese — as  indeed  it  was  the  species  of  musical  composi- 
tion with  which  in  many  nations  in  the  early  ages  Poetry 
commenced — is  not  in  use  at  present,  nor  are  there  any 
correct  books  to  ascertain  the  rules  of  its  construction.  The 
Ulu  Prosody,  the  only  work  of  its  kind,  is  found  so  incor- 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  elegant  translator  of  the  Megka  Duia  for  the 
following  note,  explanatory  of  the  species  of  birds  to  which  reference  it 
made  in  the  text  "  Raja-hansa,  b  described  as  a  wiiite  gander  with  red  legs 
and  bill,  and  together  with  the  common  goot  b  a  favourite  bird  in  Hindu 
Poetry:  not  to  shock  European  prejudice,  1  have  in  sU  cases  substituted 
for  these  birds,  one  to  which  we  are  rather  more  accustomed  in  verse,  the 
9wan;  which  however  owes  its  dignity  to  the  idle  fable  of  its  musical 
death:  the  motion  of  the  goose  b  supposed  by  the  HUtUi  to  resemble 
the  shuffling  walk  which  they  esteem  graceful  in  a  woman;  tbw  id  the 
JiUm'Sanhara,  or  Uke  Stiutmt'  of  our  poet,  [Kalidaaba] 

**  Nor  with  the  goose  the  smiling  fair. .  .In  graceful  motion  can  compare. "— 
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rect,  owing  probably  to  the  errors  of  igDorant  copyiatB, 
that  with  the  asaistanee  of  four  copies  procured  from  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  IsJand,  and  with  the  living  aid  of  two 
Singhalese  scholars,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation we  deaire.  But  we  may  venture  to  state  that  there 
are  nearly  fifteen  Hpecies  of  blank  verse,  each  differing  in 
quantity  from  the  other.  The  number  of  pyllabir,  instants 
do  not,  however,  altogether  exceed  44.  The  following  arc 
Examples: 

^^^^^©(^octf  tt^atn    =   11 

tfg©ioci*B^£8if3  =  10 

^M<i^5g5iao3ea«'8s'^     •=   10  =  41 
"King  Kusa  forgot  the  indignities  which  had  been  previ- 
ouflly  offered  to  him  by  the  Princess,  who  [now]  supplicated 
at  his  Lotus-like   feet,  veiling  them   with   her  sevel-hke  * 
flowing  hair." — Sidafsangarawa. 

Sanqtrnq  ^ganrf  =     9 

036t?«?i»>(n&3^rf»0        =11 

£2<n^(^'q3©Mc;B:3         ^   11 

«:dSi«r)®fl^(dejtodi         =    11=42 
"  Having  made  my  heart  a  residence  for  liim  who  knew  the 
end  of  all  things;  I  shall  compose  the  Sidat'eangarawa  in  order 
that  the  ignorant  may  be  instructed." — lb. 

Oi^S  erQasiM  =      9 

SiSto-QseenoSnDtdQg  =   II 

85g.^g(MtfOS..sr«rf  =     11 

«|«ii;«n«n<^i.B)35>«iSq<!^  =    13  =■  44 

"Eventhe  great  beings  who  came  from  the  Brahama  world, 

have,  enticed  by  the  allurements  of  love,  lost  all  the  proa- 

perity  of  kingdoms:  how  much  more  then  (can  we  say  of) 

other  people  like  unto  little  tender  plants?" — Elu  Protody. 

*  The  Sin^alcH  Poew  have  freqiwnlJy  compated  (he  flowing  hsir  of 
a  female  to  the  flaatin;  mauci  in  Ihr  valpr  coiled  CClS^S  ^  {Va//ufMr<a 
«c<udrd),  the  StnyAa/fH  fat   GtS)at^Q    SauKril. 
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We  have  giTen  the  above  in  four  lines^  but  each  verse 
is  properly  written  in  two.     Thus; 

"(They  said)  Indra  alone  could  (with  his  thousand  eyes) 
behold^  and  Anantaya  (with  his  thousand  mouths)  alone 
could  expatiate  upon,  even  a  portion  of  Pabawatee's  deport- 
ment. If  we  attempt  to  describe  the  same  we  should  say 
thus:  that  the  Lotuses  of  her  lovely  feet  by  means  of  their 
charms,  the  nails — constantly  smile  at  the  Lotus  of  her  hair, 
whilst  her  lovely  thin  calves  emulate  the  proud  (light)  of  the 
two  lamps  lit  ibr  the  Cupid  who  entered  the  habitation  of 
her  body." — Kawu^^Silumina. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  JPoetical  composition  (similar  to 
the  English  ballads  of  a  former  day)  called  WiridUy  and  which 
is  sung  at  festivals,  &c,  without  preparation  or  previous 
reflection,  and  upon  a  subject  selected,  often  suggested, 
at  the  spur  of  the  moment  Of  this  the  following  from 
Munkotuwerallay  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  late  Kandian 
Minister,  Pillitnatallawey  and  the  author  of  a  beautiful  work 
called  SanffarajaffutuClanhara,  may  serve  as  an  example; 

].  ^    ei^^oc5Qic»88d^888(3a)Qo  «!0 

4.  8     Q  e  CjQ^Si^^c^<^oiifi(:vjf^^ei  S  e  S  Q9  f  «iO 

''To  several  chiefs  have  I  sung  with  a  view  to  obtain 
clothes;  2.  If  for  my  inward  coat,  I  have  received  coarse  doth; 
3.  And  although  leaves  may  be  worn  by  being  woven  together, 
coarse  cloth  can  I  not  wear  outermost;  4.  Chief  Pillimitallawe 


C  IRTBODtrCTIOW. 

will,  however,  give  me  (some  Sec  clothes)  as  &  token  of 
remembrance. " — Mun  kattt  iceralla. 

In  some  of  the  early  poete  we  find  a  epecies  of  Poetry 
called  Seheli,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  blank  verse,  and 
rhymes — the  latter  constructed  on  the  syllabic  metre.  The 
following,  which  is  selected  from  theParenci  SaHdese,  exhibits 
a  specimen  of  this  species. 

Versified 
"  Hail  I  beauteous  dove,  the  subject  of  my  lay ; 
Long  may'st  thou  live  through  heaven's  blue  vault  to  stray  t 
When  on  thy  eacred  mission  thou  had'st  sped. 
With  plumage  white  and  feet  of  roseate  red; 
lake  one  of  those  pearl-gleaming  sheila  that  rest 
On  coral  stems  in  milAi/  ocean's*  breast; — 
Idike  the  star-spangled,  clear,  autimmal  sky; — 
When  borne  on  gentlest  breeze  thou  passed'st  by. 
Did  not  the  gazers  hall  a  IJly  given, 
Full-blown  and  bright — a  blossom  dropt  from  heaven? 
Did'st  thou  not  seem,  with  thy  soft  pinion's  quiver, 
A  Lotus-bud  from  the  Celestial  riverf^ — 

*  ifiUy  Oetam  u   one    fimou*    in  Hindu    MyltiolagT-     Tb«  Motr  of  ttaa 
cbgtpiag  of  tbi*  Oc?au  ii  doublleu  famiUar  to   ouc  tetdet*. 
t  VtUVial  IHitr  i*  >  (treain   nhich  •ateci  lodra'i   Paik. 
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Did  they  not  oflfrings  make^  and  homage  pay^ 

As  unto  Budha^s*  brightest^  purest  ray? 

Did  not  e'en  goddesses,  delighted  kiss, 

What  seemed  a  flower  from  Indra^s^  bowers  of  bliss? 

Hast  thou  unscath'd  pursued  thy  airy  flight? 

Hail  noble  friend,  dear  to  our  longing  sight!" — ^  M.  F. 

Literal  translation. 

**  Mayest  thou  O  noble  Pigeon  I  live  long;  My  friend !  who  by 
reason  of  thy  yeUow-white  hue,  and  deeply  red  feet,  art  like 
unto  a  chank  with  coral  plants  produced  from  the  milky- 
ocean,  and  unto  the  clear  autumnal  sky  bespangled  with  the 
Sun  and  the  Stars!  When  thou  wast  slowly  moving  in 
the  sky,  and  in  a  delightfully  gentle  breeze,  were  not  (people^ 
deceived  in  thee  for  a  beautifully  full-blown  white  Lily  dropt 
from  (Heaven)?  Did  they  not  approach  thee  under  a  belief 
that  thou  wast  a  Lotus-bud  fallen  ofTfrom  the  Celestial  River? 
Did  they  not  make  offerings  to  thee  under  an  impression 
that  thou  wast  a  white  ray  emitted  from  Budha's  pure  court? 
Did  not  goddesses  kiss  thee  with  delight  under  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  thou  wast  a  flower  from  Nandana  the 
Heavenly  Park.  Hast  thou  arrived  without  accident  in 
thy  aerial  journey?  Noble  friend.  To  us  thy  sight  is  bliss!" 
There  are  also  different  kinds  of  puns  by  poets  soaring  high 
in  the  immense  regions  of  fancy ;  and  to  give  even  a  sketch  of 
these  rhetorical  figiures — very  frequently  termed  by  Euro- 
peans, "specimens  of  perverted  ingenuity,"  would  exceed  the 
bounds  which  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves.  We  may 
however  mention   a   few.    Under   the  head  of  Pun  may 

*  Budha^a  rajpt  are  Chose  represented  to  have  proceeded  from  him. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  of  eiquisite  iplendour  and  beauty;  and  of 
■ii  colours.  It  u  supposed  ^y  Budhists  that  the  same  still  proceed  from 
the  Malij^wa  at  Kandy,  which  contains  the  Tooth-relic.  See  note  post,  p.  cziv. 

f  Jndra*t  Park^is  called  Kandana.  It  is  famous  in  books  for  five  ce- 
lestial trees  which  grow  in  it,  termed  Ca/padturna,  Pariiala^  &c  The 
Caipadruma  yie  ds  as  its  fruits,  every  thing  which  is  desired.  It  is  this 
which  we  have  elsewhere  (see  p.  liii.)  trmoslated,  **  the  wish-couferring  tree."* 

n 
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be  included  those  which  are  known  to  the  English  under  tlie 
term  Acrostics.  Tlie  Singhaleee  language,  however,  which 
hascertmn  sounds  with  which  one  cannotconinienceahne(&  ff. 
d).  is  ill-adapted  to  tliLj  species  of  composition;  on  which 
account  Acrostics  are  rare.  In  the  absence  therefore,  of  A 
suitable  specimen  which  may  be  selected  from  books,  we 
here  present  the  reader  with  a  letter  forwarded  a  few 
months  ago  to  a  friend. 

Of  IS  0,8. 

Btf^CBtd  S>e39«.^t98©fentJ  a^A'T'tn-^ 
"Hev.  Bulatgnma  of  universally  esteemed  renown,  like  th© 
moon    in  autimin;  pray,   kindly  send  me  a    correct   book 
answering  to  the  four  first  letters  of  this  stanza." 

The  following  from  the  Kaviatekare  will  present  a  spedmeQ 
of  syllabic  alliteration,  \-iz.,  a  staoza  containing  the  same 
word  repeated  several  times,  but  conveying  at  each  repetition 
a  different  meaning.  "  This,"  says  a  learned  reviewer  of 
Sanscrit  Poetry, "'was  none  otherihan  a  talent  for  alliteration; 
by  which  in  Sanscrit  Literature,  is  not  simply  meant,  as 
for  the  most  part  with  Europeans,  an  imaginary  combination 
of  similar  sounds  merely,  but  a  style  of  metrical  composition 
in  which  the  same  recurrent  sounds  convey  at  each  return, 
a  various  meaning;  so  forming  what  we  have  already  termed 
a  series  of  Conundrums,  or  enigmas,  literally  such  to  the 
initiated."  The  above  remarks  apply  equally  to  Singhalese 
Poetry;  and  however  much  we  may  lament  that  the  Sing- 
halese have  not  been  employed  in  more  profitable  pursuits, 
this  at  least  is  clear  irom  compositions  such  as  those  under 
review — that  they  were  never  wanting  in  "skill,"  "perse- 
vering labour,"  Or"  capacity."  ^Vhole  |>oemsare  found  devoted 
to  alliteration;  and  wliiUt  we  present  our  readers  with  but 
few  apccimenf,  we  may  inlbrm  them  that  we  possess  nearly  kU 
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the  species  known  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  which  are  pven  by 
•'Dr.  Yates  in  his  Essay  on  Alliteration,  appended  to  a 
translation  of  the  NaUfdaya^  at  p.  225.  et  seq: 

2.  8  6 <g  fg 8<n  @&<o0en  89«r) 

3.  »(S3«Bg<fm  80«Q&«o  @8<en 

4.  ^^^Q*g9f^  @8«nS^(^   8G«n 

"  1.  The  Paraquet  which  extracts  honey  from  the  sweets  of 
'flowers;  2.  The  bees  which  entered  the  wide-spread  lofty 
Mee  forest;  3.  The  wild  buffalo  which  destroys  the  ground 
and  the  forest  by  its  horns;  and  4.  The  rats,  daubed  with 
glittering  chalk  (plumbago),  which  enter  the  holes  of  trees:'* 

Carrying  the  last  plan  a  little  farther,  the  author  of  the 
Kaviminikandala  (of  whom  we  may  say  what  Dr.  Johnson 
observes  of  Milton,  that  ^'he  was  a  poet,  who  attained  tlie 
whole  extension  of  his  language,  distinguished  all  the  delicacies 
of  phrase,  and  all  the  colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust 
the  different  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical  modula- 
tion*') has  ^ven  us  one  line,  which  repeated  four  times,  conveys 
four  several  meanings.  * 

2.  8««,^e  <5^<;'^0'«se 

•  -  •  • 

4.  e««<j(»  ^^'i^^'^s'^ 

'  ''l.  The  jungle  trees  became  bright  with  tender  foliage; 
2.  The  forest  became  bright  by  reason  of  the  assemblage 
of  plantain  trees; 

*  The  allit^rafiora  of  Western  writers  appear  to  be  cooflned  chieSj 
to  letters,  whilst  tlioie  of  Eastern  poets,  hicladingr  the  Singrhatese,  eitrad  to 
syllables,  words,  and  ereo  entire  lines.  The  following  seloction  is  foQiid 
in  Dr.  Yates's  Nalo^  daya.  p.  235,  ilIastTati%*e  of  Western  writing. 

/oter  concta  micans    tgniti  sidera  ccela 
£ipe11it       tenebras    #  toto  Phoebus  ut  orb«; 
Sic  coecas  renoYit  le    «iis  caJigi*  b  ambras, 
rivicansqne      simul    sero  pmcordia  moCM 
Solem    JQstitia     to    m  probat  cmo  beatos. 
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"3.  TLe  eloped  wife  glistened  with  ("her")  itreaming  ten*; 
4,  The  jungle  was  bent  with  (the  weight  of)  the  dew  upon 
the  tender  leaves," 

The  Eame  elegant  writer  hae  given  us  several  pirns  of  thi« 
kind:  of  which  the  reader  will  observe,  the  following  stanza, 
consisting  of  10  letters  in  each  line,  when  divided  into  two, 
may  be  read  without  the  second  half,  by  suppljnng  its  place 
with  the  first  half  read  from  the  last  letter;  or,  from  the  end 
to  the  beginning,  and  from  the  beginning  to  end,  ae  in  the 
English  word  Glenelg. 

"The  Lotus  reared  in  the  water  of  the  river  was  opened; 
The  Kedatla  (cuciilut  melano  Uucas)*  obtained  its  great 
delight,  the  water;  The   noise  of  the   birds   that  receiYed 

*  Tbe  m^t^I^sn  ii  B  tpeci«  of  Ibv  t'ockoo— ■  bird  with  a  prcnliulf 
plUDtive  CI7.  It  ii  (Dppoied  b;  the  Sinel»Ie*«  thu  thu  bird  ii  b^ging  lot 
watTT  from  Ihr  claudi.  iiDce  it  cannol  alia;  iu  Ihint  athnvue  than  b; 
■walLoving  dropi  oF  raiD'aatet  in  ilie  aic. — Some  loppose  Ihal  it  bai  a  bol« 
Of  defect  in  iU  beak  ot  toD^iw.  which  prrvpnti  it  Irom  lippinp  *alrr. 
PtoFeoor  WiUon  liai  the  (bllooing  note  with  leleicnce  to  Ihii  bird, 
at  p.  14  ol   bii    MegKu '  Dulo. 

"  The  rAoloea  ii  a  bird  auppoifd  to  drink  no  water  bat  tain  water :  of  coone 
be  alwan  make*  ■  prominrat  figure  in  tbe  dncriptioa  of  wet  and  doodf 
vralber  ;  thiu  in  tbe  rain;  (caMin  of  our  aatboi'i  Run'  SanMart  or '  a»iinbla(e 
•f  ■eaaoDi.'— 

Tbr  thintf  Cka'laia  impatient  rjrt, 
Tbe    promiaed   water*  of  the  laboriog  ikiea; 
Where  hesT;  cloodi  with  low  tMit  pleaiing  toag, 
la  alow  ptoceHioD  mariDutiiiE  move  along." 
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thew&ter  echoed,  and  the  moon  that  emitted  rays  on  all 
sides  lost  her  (his)  brilliancy." 

From  the  same  writer,  abounding  in  puns  of  different  kinds, 
the  following  is  selected  as  a  specimen  of  a  stanza  composed 
of  two  letters,  which  are  inflected  with  the  ten  vowels  given 
in  the  Sidath  Sangarawa. 

«)  8  6  ^0  e  «o  <^  8  «r) 
8«r>^en9  ^  6  ^  ^  8  <n 
^2no«n«Q9eo84Ag^^8«n 

** Birds  of  divers  colours  entered  the  forest;  the  Na 
(Mesiui  Ferrea)  and  Bakmi  (nauclia  orientalis)  became 
fresh  (with  foliage);  the  unwise  eloped  wives  have  received 
no  consolation;  (and)  the  forests  became  rivers  to  the  bathing 
elephants." 

Illustrative  of  the  decorations  of  style,  which  the  Singha- 
lese poets  make  their  study,  I  may  also  mention  the  existence 
in  their  compositions  of  what  may  be  termed  rhymes  (Prdsa) 
in  the  middle  of  a  stanza.  Jliis  is  very  common,  except  in 
the  short  metre.  Of  this  species  the  following  will  serve  as 
an  example: 

gf  g -g  ^9     e<A^8<rf  G^  ^  08  ^90 

Id  the  trantlated  ^wutra  Cotka  it  appean  that  the  C4a'taAa  b  a  bird 
BOt  yet  well  known;  but  that  it  it  poiaibly  the  same  at  the  i\pMa,tL  kind 
of  Tuckoo— Ciie«/«u  radiattu, 

*  It  it  to  be  obterved,  that  the  Sin^halete  writbgt  pretent  no  tpace  be- 
tween wordt;and,  at  in  ancient  Greek,  there  it  "an  equal  continaation  of 
lettert,  which  the  reader  u  obliged  to  decipher,  without  any  atrnttance 
from  poinu  or  distances."  But,  in  poetry,  at  in  the  above  itanaa,  where 
illiteratioDt  occar,  a  tpace  i>  left  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Poet 
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"The  dglit  lawa  of  Kature  *  wiU  alike  goTern  all  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  ills  betake  (are  felt  by)  those 
alone  wbo  are  weU  (and  happy):  O  illustrious  Modliar! 
wherefore  then  dost  thou  still  lament,  seeing  that  we  are 
all  merely  in  possession  of  the  souls  of  others  f  which  are 
as  transitory  as  lightning." — Meeripmtu. 

The  two  following  TCTHes  may  be  read  in  one  diagraif  of 
uniform  construction,  by  the  otuission  of  16  letters. 

J  1-  c  ?  e  e  c  f  ec    fe 

2.  8=3tneo^-i*^g*flce 

3.  KrfS«»t.e  P  eoj  c  ?  fiC 

"1.  The  forest  has  received  bright  tender  foliage;  2.  The 

heavens  (vacutun)  became   bright  with   blue  rainy  clouds; 

3.  The  ponds  have  received  their  brightening  (element  the) 

water;  4.  The  world  (itself  was)  thus  greatly  brightened.^ 

5.  si*?ges<;    680     csg 

7.  «jrf4^.e<j9€e         eg 

"  The  young  peacocks  delighted  with  the  storm,  and  having 
ascended  the  nearest  but  large  moimtains,  commenced  to 
play  about  in  divers  (two)  ways,  by  spreading  their  wings 
which  were  of  deep  blue." 

^*  "Tlie  fifhl  Imi  of  N«iuie  "  «ie  urbal  are  knoHii   «s  "  the  vidutioDi  of 
ProvideiKe.''  Thej  bk  eoumerated  in  Ibe  roLlowine  liiwa  of  a  Pali  Tcne : 

"  Profit  and  los;  fame  and  diifiTacP  -.  prsiae  and  dupriiiei  tnd  faappiaeM 
and  wttow,  are  lt»  lair*  Bhieh  ever  po»ei>  mankrad : " 

t   Thii  ii  as  alluiiDD  la  the  docuine    of    iLe   tiaiumigtalion    of  lOBla  in 


I  The  fipaa  have  ie(«rence  to  ih*  lines  in  the  diagram. 
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G  ^  tf  tg  &(  Q 


5  6  7  8 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  presenting  the  reader 
with  another  specimen  of.  figurative  alliteration,  being 
a  diagram  called  Baranama-gabtuaka,  It  is  the  one  in  the 
annexed  plate,  by  Karatotte  Teruname,  who  receired  a 
handsome  reward  from  Ms  Sovereign,  Re^ahdi  Rajamigha, 
A.  D.  1786,*  for  the  ingenuity  and  ability  disphiyed  by 
him  in  introdu<ung  into  one  diagram,  twelve  expresnve, 

■  The  writer  bn  ^veo  bii  lume  and  the  daw  of  his  compoMtion,  Ac 
ID  the  followinf  iiuut.  The  Saia  eim  (rrom  the  date  or  the  niin  of 
«  IL'wfotAiX  Dame}  U  much  in  we  amanpt  SingbrnkM  KboUn.  It  eon* 
■MDCM  78  •Flee  the  Cbiiitiao  eta. 

^a&   tf  t^  eg  ct.  OrJe^^'tffr    a&dL     G«n 

-  Rra.  Oamma  Soma,  III*  Jucip*  «/  Ikt  Prrerplor  »f  tkrtt  Sttrfigmt 
hvlt  amtfi-ei  Ikh  ntnl  d  *9ram  emUdfing  It  Siatuat.  •*  t*«  S/A  far 
^  lit  itigp  ./  ««>•**«  Kv"i«p*«.  "trf  (■  *U  ftmr  </  .<^>*o  1708. 
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elegant  Btanz&s,  which  may  be  read  either  from  \eft  to  right, 
and  vice  versa,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  and  vice  versa, 

{I.     Ga?'^-c?  «^«5«n«isdt5-i(- Q  Q 

3.     S?a)?  rf39*n  tf  c««ricp®«i  Of9<nw    (• 
4.     SSxen-suSa  ^nS^S  <nP«n  ^Sto  r 
"  I  do  bow  to  the  great  (Budha)  Sirigana,'  who  abstaioed 
from  idle  praise  (exaggeration) — 3,  waa  firm,  renowned  and 

Till    King,  kanng    wtlh  driighl  wen  irtIA    Ail  tyti   lliit  Jiagram,  like  Mi/* 

fa    Ikii   Chief   fritil.    0/    an   tilaie   eal/iJ    PatirbtdJa    (in    ptrptiuitji )   u 
long  a,  ikr  tank  •kal'  tmlvr. 

■  There  are  00  ien  tuan  36  epi(lier»  (or  Budlia.  The;  aie  embodie4 
in    the  folkming  su  Naet    liom    tlie    Aaf»aino/ia. 

eoS-a-.wotSSdrf-.o  ei®3Mjgtfi.g^       g 
^©(^'cg^     f^e  SgS^.wr'wiSiSS     oJ 

1.  «^«n  ofsbich  C&e^  idbpSniurril.meBiu-'all-wiM;"— 2.  0«Brf 
Dieuu  ■■m».tp("  ur  "teMbeti  "-3,  »C  O  •  C.  meant  Ihp  "eDeniv  of  Mara," 
a  God  iDiraical  lo  Budhg;— 4.  6^»ien£<J  i-  (rum  G^«T«S  aod  ^«-gtfi. 
meani  "the  teacher  of  ^i■an"— the  immirat  hanum  of  the  Budhift— 
the  doctrine  of  the  eilinclion  or  annihilation  ol  the  human  toul;— S. 
g^g  .ompounded  of  g  =1  and  fg  means  '■  .opreme  iute.ligeqce  ;" 
—  6.  «ee-«>(.e9i(  the  Singhale-*  ciprewtOD  for  ilie  Samcrit  *=  -SilSi 
B«^0  "ejreioa  all  lidm,"  onnueinf ;— 7.  t30- M  ■•  flve  ejes."  having 
releipnce  lo  the  liva  pnwerB  of  sight  wliich  liis  folloveis  B-.nibute  to  Budka. 
Thej  are  JinI  Vte  »,  which  means  ae*»i.O-"l>odily  pvp.''  (he  power 
whereof  vas  H  Ereat  thai  it  is  laid  \ie  rould  see  the  diataicr  of  16  miles, 
juM  ai  we  can  we  at  (he  diilante  of  Bio^n  inchei;  and  thai  it  noi  com- 
poied  of  five  colours:  1^  at  i»  10  •*■;.  the  exe-l.ds  were  btiw.  their  Hitket* 
glooj    ytllow,  their   cotiiera    red,    Uie  wUitei  of  the  ejea  sooaj  ulult,  and 
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Second. 
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Fourth. 
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Fifth. 
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like  a  precious  gem;  who  extinguished  the  fire  of  metemp- 
sychosis;— 2,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  world,  who  was 
blessed  with  prosperity,  who,  when  king  Kusa,*  had  the 
Lion's  roar,  who  (by  self-denial)  extinguished  in  himself 
the  allurements  of  sin  and  vice,  who  was  gentle  (cold)  as  the 
moon,  benevolent,  the  saviour  of  men,  and  an  ocean  of 
river-like  wisdom,  and  who  destroyed  tlie  weakness  of  the 
heart  by  means  thereof."  f 


their  blacka  jet    AAic*/  *ecoirrf^y  ?©^' «  or  ^©:?t.e*,  '  godly  eye."  which 
had  the   power  of  seeing  that  which  the    %^totm    could    not    penetrate; 
tkirHfy  tJc  €Q-  ea  or    OC'fincf  i  ea,  "eje  of  wisdom,**  which  means  io  Elnglish 
the   mind's  eye,   capable  of   an  insight    into  su|)erla'.ive    wisdom;  fourthfy 
^gCf  ce9,  «  Budha*s  eye/'  u  sight  which  none  ponsessed  but  those  who  became 
Budiia  by  predestination ;  and  fifthly  Ot>^(  tc  (riV/#  rvjira),^  omolsciencc." 
8.    l^caAld— from  §«  and  ii'd,  "fatherof tlieworld;''-9.  ^e3    (^  or^W 
^09  means  ^  ten-fold  power,"  having  reference    to  tlie  ten  powers  of  the 
body,  and  the  ten  powers  of  the  mind,  which  his  followers  attnboe  to  Budha ; 
— icf.  ^'*^S>froo»  *?*^  to  coulter  and   fS   nrprtme,  "the  supreme  con- 
queror," which    means  the    conqueror  of  death,  ^d  ;    the   powers  of  the 
soul,  0*r:©i4«)^^   (|,|rf,    C/euyh*s     Dictionary);   lust,   anger,  ignorance, 
self-confidence,    and  pride   <S^tS)(^(^;    mlHt  and  dement   9^eaoe««S)3d; 
and   Mara  ^^t  ^d  of  that    name  before-eiplained:— 11.    CS^^^C^t, 
or  wS)«5iBt)C«^0L,  fromesdtsieitO^  £air«eri/,''goodmever>  way;"— 12. 
h8tt:^f  (the   word   in   the    teit)   from    (§W^    Soiuertf,  'Mull   of  pros- 
perity,"—13.  ^eo&CO     from     SN(5P«JOXO     Pali,    which    means    "  chief 
of    the    world;"— 14.     QCO^&g    has    different   meanings,  one  of    which, 
according    to    its  plain    derivation,    means    *'the    chief    who    it  gone    to 
good  (niwana),"  from  Q  good,    CO<»    received,  and  $^  chief; — 15.  ^DO' 
^#091/0,    «inen  converting  driver;"  having  reference  to  the  facility  with 
which  he  converted   mankind  to  his    doctines,  just  as  a  coacbmaa    leads 
his  horse;— 16.  &«O0,  a  term  also  used  for  Oa$uuU9io,  one  of  the  Heathen 
Gods,  and  meaning,  when  applied   to  Budha,  "the  chief-loss,"  who  has  not 
his  like— himsell  Supreme ;— 17.  <^6d'  Q ,"  King  by  reason  of  his  righteoasneM ;" 
— 18.  €CO<s5  r<</f    ^GC^S,  without    the  adjunct  f<;;— 19.  ^)C,  a  Pandit; 
blossoming;  or    awakmg  from  sleep;— 20.  ^SDG^C  3cg(5c,  «  teacher  of   the 
three    worlds;"— 21.   C^(3o6fi,   <•  chief  of   the    world;"— 22.  Sf^esS^r, 
<'all  wisdom  acquired  by  himself ; '*—23.   86i)d,   *«altt>gether  a  beautiful 
person;*'— 24.     iJcS^en?,   ''chief  of  the  world;  "—25.    ^O^^n9,    "chief 
of  the  three  worlds;"— and  26.    ^^f^y  " conqueror. *• 

*  During  one   of    Bodha's  incarnatiom. 

\  i.  e.  by    meditation,  or   Harmna, 

e 
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"4,  Bow  ye  to  the  anperior-less  fUiidha)  of  goiden  rays, 
who  is  without  pride,  and  the  evil  propensities  of  humanity ;  3, 
who^e  face  waa  like  the  moon,  who  had  beauty  which 
pleased  all,  and  a  voice  like  (the  note^ )  of  the  Indian  cuckooj 
2,  who  waa  not  covetous,  was  without  a  thirst  for  e^iJ  de- 
sires, unavaricious,  five-eyed,  and  the  emancipator  of  hell; 
and  1,  wlio  was  blameless,  precious  as  a  gem,  was  not  led 
away  by  the  allurements  of  royalty,"  and  preserved  the 
mind  from  vacillatiou." 

1  3.      cn«i«n^«:*5)e<n9c:!fi(»iS«:;enao         ^ 

"4,  Bow  ye  to  the  supreme  Budha,  who  was  without 
lust  and  without  decrepiti4||c,  and  its  concomitant  ills,t  the 
donor  of  donors,  the  admiration  of  the  good,  wbo  arrived  at 
the  terminug  of  motempsycliosis;  3,  who  pleased  the  priest- 
hood, was  houeele&s,  a  stranger  to  distress; — 2,  who  wa« 
pridelesa  and  agreeable,  gave  consolation  to  men,  and 
procured  Niwana;  and  1,  who  was  easily  satiated,  quick 
of  perception,  self-denying,  renowned  in  the  world,  ud 
(who  moreover)  granted  Brahama's  prayer."  { 

2.     c«»cW£dS-<t38esS^a«n8o  e; 

1  of  King    SudhoduiB    u  uii 
glit5,  l«  W3M   nevertheleu    free 
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t  For,  ildiau-b  he  die 
t  BiBtaams'i  requnt  ti 
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''4,  Bow  ye  to  the  feet  ofBudha,  who  waa  a  treasure 
of  compassion,  successful  in  profound  meditation  (that 
which  brings  its  object  fully  and  undisturbedly  before  the 
mind),  and  pleased  all  men;  3,  who  was  like  the  new 
brilliant  moon,    did   not  secretly  sin,  who  gave  Niwana; 

2,  who  did  not  love  sinful  men,  who  practically  carried 
out  his  profound  doctrines;  and  1,  who  could  dive  with 
his  into  other's  minds,  who  cared  not  an  iota  (2^  gr.) 
for  the  impure  human  body  which  the  ignorant  regard 
as  a  banner." 

1.  'rfigcoS.^^^ooS^^^SCc^^.Q        to 

2.  4B8^3ri^c9^^o(^e9d'^«n4S^e9c9         « 

"4,  Bow  ye  to  him  who  had  no  impediment  to  see,  who  was 
unintoxicated  with  vain-glory,  who  was  the  chief  of  Niwana, 
resident  in  forests,  and  who  enjoyed  the  food  of  meditation; 

3,  who  was  not  enticed  away  by  desires,  who  was  deserving 
of  offerings,  worthy  of  adoration,  and  had  no  lusts;  2,  who 
was  the  (victorious)  banner  of  the  world,  who  obtained 
the  fruitful  Niwana,  enjoyed  laudable  prosperity,  subjugated 
evil  concupiscence,  and  all  improper  desires,  and  ceased  to 
perambulate  (in  the  regions  of  metempsychosis),  and  who  was 
able  to  convert  men,  and  was  self-denying,  and  omniscient." 

1.  6^S)4noo<n<n^>&n^e9«>e4A^Q^  oo 

2.  68)S)oo«rg<n(^S)Q9^Sg&o98«n  qo 
I  3.  S^?5c3<5«B.'5'«"j8*o^8«)^t.«^  CO 
1^4.  9PS8«n^«n«n«n<o^£8^cDcoco  oo 

"4,  Bow  ye  to  him,  who  at  the  foot  of  the  B6  tree,  by 
the  subjugation  of  evil  passions,  and  lusts,  attained  pre* 
eminence,  who  sent  many  to  Niwana,  dried  the  springs  of 
sin,  and  was  in  speech  as  bold  as  the  lion;  3,  who  was  of 
yoimg  and  tender  body,  and  of  superior  mental  and  bodily 
accomplishments,  who  continued  in  moral  merit,  and  destroyed 
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the  morbid  appetites;  2,  who  was  pre-emiDent  in  merit 
and  happineES,  unattached  to  the  feniale  eei,  and  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  Niwana;  1,  and  who  was  steadv  and  uniform 
m  the  obeenance  of  religious  and  moral  ohiiiratioufi,  and 
wiehful  of  pleaeing  the  prieethood;  who  actfd  up  to  the 
letter  of  his  doctrines,  and  waa  a  treasury  of  penance." 
fl.     <;q  ^6tJ--  tf-f  es*^  tf^reooncft  on 

"4,  Bow  ye  with  pleasure  to  him  who  gave  Niwana  and 
consolatioD  to  people,  who  had  the  Fpeeeh  of  wisdom,  and  was 
the  chief  of  the  world;  3,  who  was  very  full  of  theks- 
dutanga,  *  who  revealed  to  men  the  hidden  treasures  of 
morality,  and  did  not  torment  or  oppress  any  being;  2,  who 
was  the  chief  of  men,  who  was  ]mdele8s.  and  dazzling  with  the 
resulting  prosperity  of  hundreds  of  meritorious  acts,  and 
who  sinned  not;  1,  who  was  sinless  and  firm  as  the 
Mahamera,  who  was  possessed  of  chatuisattiya;\  and  for 
whom  love  woa  begotten  in  the  minds  of  wise  Brahmins.'' 

j  3.      fiieacjB(a»i--iLCfflS  -   6)--  <n*tf  «i 

"4,  Bow  ye  to  BudLa,  who  waa  pure,  and  wishful  of 
subjugating  the  passions  and  e^il  desires;  3,  who  died  to 
die  no  more,  was  without  desires,  foud  of  the  forest, 
benevolent,  and  unqualified  for  the  laity;  2,  who  was 
robed,  handnome,  finn,  and  unintoxicated  with  vanity,  who 

•  e^cnSY^tS^  *I>3b^  are  ihinecn  leligioiu  ordioancc)  la  be  otaerved 
bv  Ibe  pneilhood  1  bulaliicb,  wilb  then  miDUte  nibdi>iM>iu,  are  loo  Dumerooi 
lor  dnail   beie. 

f  CtSC^cOV  me  lo  r  aitic'ei  of  belief  id  Budhi^m.  and  ara  the 
fo'lo*  ni;.  A  beliel  Is  .  id  ilie  ceru  ntr  ol  -drroir  ;  3d.  tliai  ii  proceeda  fran 
len-ual  de-inv.  3nl.  thai  'h«  Hibju^ion  ni  boih  la  bjr  Nmauai  and  4th. 
1  bciiCl  ID  (lie  meana  of  ublbtiiDg  ibat  tiappy  nate. 
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had  ten-fold-wisdom;  1,  and  who  posseseed  six  species  of 
intelligence  superior  to  that  of  all  men,  was  infinite  m 
wisdom,  and  obtained  ofTerinp^  from  gods  and  men." 

1,  "I  do  bow  unto  him,  who  had  no  affliction  or  sorrow, 
was  wishful  of  redeeming  others,  was  like  unto  a  ship, 
(which  wafted  men  over  the  ocean  of  metempsychosis) 
and  had  no  wish  to  sin;  2,  who  was  of  glowing  splen- 
dour, chief  of  the  priesthood,  had  no  delight  in  witness- 
ing the  fights  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  shunned  the  allure- 
ments of  hell;  3,  who  was  the  chief  of  science  and  of  the 
fine  arts,  was  least  wishful  of  asking  (so  as  to  subject 
himself  to  ignominy);  4,  who  with  his  heart  gauged  the 
world,  was  a  master  mind,  a  storehouse  of  wise  designs 
(whereby  and  by  reason  of  his  ordinances  men  obtained 
Niwana),  the  chief  of  the  wise,  and  the  holiest  of  the  holy." 
1.     coQocoon^Sg  ^tn^n^n^fn^  q^enQQB  6 

3.     co«o3c30g9cQ»@d'«n2^nQDfi)8        8 

'*3,  Bow  ye  (to  Budha)  who  will  be  bom  no  more,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  priesthood;  1,  the  chiefest  of  the  chief 
-*  chief  by  reason  of  his  moral  and  reli^ous  lectures — who 
extinguished  sorrow,  attracted  many  to  himself,  whose 
smile  played  amidst  the  rays  of  his  white  brilliant  teeth;  4, 
whose  word  was  the  theme  of  the  wise,  who  was  not  idle, 
and  was  the  chief  of  men;  2,  whose  word  had  a  deep  signifi- 
cation, whose  voice  was  sweet,  and  whose  prowess  was  great.** 

1.  «r-><n^w©«n  tf  ^«n^  fie  9<(5:«nd0  iA 

2.  e38<5'oo^g*^cri(3^  ^  Seod^fow  'A 

3.  wc3e5<Q<Ser^  c^eaeo^<;^?<^®       ^ 

4.  wSenoQd^  ««rw8«^9^8cDQ     ^ 
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"2,  Bnw  ye  to  lum  who  naa  of  a  fully  developed  body, 
avoided  Anangaya'8  flowery  charms,  and  was  engaged  in  deep 
meditation  re^urding  Xiwana;  1,  who  pleased  all,  resided  in 
the  country,  was  of  six  coiours,  •  peaceful,  andactuated  with 
righteous  priuciples;  4,  was  worthy  of  praise,  had  a  faecinat- 
ing  speech,  and  gave  to  beggars  wltliout  objection;  4,  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  Sakkiya  race,  great  and  happy,  well- 
clad,  worthy  of  adoration;  and  who  subjugated  the  pasMons." 

I  3,      ^c?3«riS^    Se39e3<S®f5f «»«»  Q 

1^4.  <;^^^<nan<n  ea«]«iia:S^6Qce  e 
"1,  Bow  ye  to  him  who  was  the  delightof  men,  and  devoid 
of  vicious  inclinations,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  race,  who 
enjoyed  in  meditation  the  fruits  of  Niwana;  2,  which  men 
procured  as  soon  as  his  words  reached  their  ears;  3,  (Bow  ye 
to  him)  who  was  moderate  in  speech,  who  swept  awayall  fear, 
and  frightened  the  three  daughters  of  Mara ;  t  ■^s  who  wae 


■  It  ii  here  meant  M  coove;  that  Badha  iru  so  brilliaot  ii 
thai  he  emitted  i,\  lunroiu  rajs,  each  of  a  di&errnl  colosr.  Tbia  u  tbe 
ume  that  we  have  noLiced  m  p.  ci.  Dr.  Daic  cemarlu,  "There  ii  a  peculiar 
pbeDomenon  orcaiionallT  seen  in  the  heaveni,  in  (he  inletior.  that  a  ckserviDS 
or  Dulice.  In  January  1S20,  it  wa*  itiineased  in  Kand},  by  European 
(enilemen  ai  well  ai  b;  oalivei.  One  of  the  fontier,  a  moil  iMpectable 
iDdividUBl,  in  utioie  accounl  I  could  put  Iht  fifinesl  reliance,  deiciibed  it 
to  me  to  be  an  apfiearance  of  rayi  oc  beams  of  light  in  moiion.  inlersectinf 
one  anolher.  fainity  rewmbling  the  nonhera  ligbu.  )■  OLcnrred  when  the 
■tmoiphere  vai  clrai.  in  the  middle  of  the  daf.  in  mid  air.  beneath  the 
IBult  of  ihe  ikj.  unattended  by  an;  unusual  circumXance  of  wealhei  that 
(night  lead  lo  conjctlure  leapeciini;  ill  cauie  and  nature.  The  nalivei  call 
it  timiu-rri  (BoodlitH>-ra;>)  and  contidet  it  ominoui,  boding-  ill  in  ireneral, 
Bttd  BUipiriout  only  when  it  appean  in  tbe  month  oF  Mat.  They  imagine 
that  it  i*  never  wilnnaed.  euepling  dtci  a  (mple  of  Budhoo.  from  ■heoce 
■■  tlie  name  lliey    have  gi%-en   the  phcDomeDon  implin,  they  luppete  it  to 

t  After  Mara   hud  been  defeat<>d    by  Budha.  Ihree  Mam  Goddraw*.  il  i) 
■aid,  attempted  id  ain  the  liein  of  the  aMctk:  but  witboot  ancceia. 
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like  unto  a  banner,  who  hoisted  up  the  flag  of  victory  in  all 
his  actions,  who  had  an  insight  into  things  in  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  water;  and  who  was  resplendent,  and  was 
moreover)  pure  at  heart."* 

There  is  also  another  species  of  pun  called  ITwala  or  double" 
meaning  verse,  much  esteemed  by  the  Singhalese.  It  is  to  be 
found,  though  sparingly,  in  several  of  the  best  authors,  and 
is  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  in  the  Sanscrit, 
which  abounds  with  this  species.  The  Calcutta  Review  for 
1845,  voL  III.  p.  10,  has  the  following  definition  of  this  species 
of  rhetorical  pun.  "Whole  poems  exist  in  Sanscrit,  composed 
with  such  studied  ambiguity,  that  they  may  be  understood 
as  relating  to  two  entirely  different  and  even  opposite 
subjects.  Thus  the  Raghava  Pandaviya  may  at  the  option  of 
the  reader,  be  interpreted  as  the  history  of  Rama  and  other 
descendants  of  Dasharatha,  or  as  that  of  Yudhisthira  and  the 
other  sons  of  Pandu :  it  is  in  short  two  distinct  stories  told 
in  the  same  words." — In  the  Kaviasekare  we  find  the 
following: 

«en  <3  0  <^  ^  o  (20  d        ©<« 

4Si8  <a^^c3  6  to  ^        Btn 

cfO^e^cot^^Sg  Geo 

Free  from  many  faults — 

possessed  of  previously  obtained)  merit  (and)  intelligence^ 

2.  &«r: ^Scst^^Gsd 09^ 

imbued  with  faith; — 

3.  tfs^^ti wu^fiS©«n 


*  The  above,  although  a  Iree  tramlation.  made  with  the  aasistaiK:e  of 
■everal  Commentariet,  it  neverthelnK^being  coofloed  to  each  hne.  and 
therefore  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement— -less  etegant  than  it  would 
otherwise  prove.  The  governing  words  of  each  senrrnce,  "  Bow  ye/*  or 
'*  I  bow,  '*  will  be  found  placed  at  the  beginning  of  aach  line  with  which 
the  writer  has  commenced  the  traniUtion. 
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Woman  by  reason  of  those  qualities  is  like  Graumiar.  ' 
4.   tecae cf  i^ffi;  e^ -  «r: te^rt^-fQ 

This  comparison  is  esploined  by  the  same  stanza  conveying 
different  ideas  aa  follows: 

It  is  by  reason  of  (the  following)  properties  that 

4.  -^r cgffflsv^ 

she  is  like  the  s)-nib<.>lf  of'^ound  (that  is  to  say) 
«9m<; ■»  <;  (5  .=5  -^ 

1.  "Xath''  and  "varatha"  are  produced  by  elidon:  t 

<orf '-(i<:...£i«- ■J't'sd 

2.  The  verb  is  in  the  seventh  section:  J 
<ejc:...8*:...(3S^ fi^ea'i 

3.  The  word  "Hedahlli"  is  produced  by  eubstitution.  5 
B0i.^^^:,8ao fTi^ni 

The  above  conveys  both  a  ruleofGrammar.andan  eulogium 
upon  the  female  sex.  In  either  bcuec  it  is  grammatically 
correct;  in  both  senses  it  is  elegant;  and  in  neither  is  it 
defective  in  imagery.  These  bnea  afford  us  an  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  Sidat'sanqaraira,  but  we  shall,  for 
obvious  reasons,  notice  the  subject  hereafter. 

There  arc  many  other  double-meaning  verses  in  several 
books ;  but  it  will  eufiice  to  make  one  more  selection  from  the 
i'offa  ratnakare,  a  book  no  le^d  celebrated  for  its  doctrines  on 
medicine,  t)ian  esteemed  for  tlic  elegance  of  its  versification. 

eS^cfd^'S^aa  t5.. .£^€8S  09  (ft  e?>  ■end  001.98  tf 

*  The  moii  hpie  rendctcd  iirammar,  w  in  Ihc  Sin^halue  a  campausd 
term.  wL.ch   mt-sn)  ih.-  .yn-fc.'.   ^/  «-.«-/    e)^-M^<^. 

i  *»<r^ai  and  '  Oi^me  |ii,<duccd  by  ilic rlimui  iir  hipping  of  <T*-™ 
and  ^  d<^,  iit*  '}  ':.,  m  Hainan  accuriling  l>>  Ihe  Gi^l  iiaruluiuD  siu  ■!>«■(■ 
lo  br  b'amelm.    I<i[iprd  o(  a!J  lier  fkall*. 

I  Tlie  Trrh.  mbitli  ii  tl'C  nihjrat  of  tbe  tnrnih  rrclian  al  Ihp  Gianmar, 
totxiej*  an    at-,  u    in   Uie  agcocj    wLicli    ii  indicated    b<i  /irrBiiWcy    (tsM 

J  \w  lijr  CfO'*^;,,  a  xrtta  ol  CODimar  fof 
<rt<;<tit  b«umwOJn;iat.;  *o  lU  «inpie. 
waa  n-AHrd   iiillilaitli. 


suUnnition    (tee    f   10.) 
inbi  lieving.  linful  buduh. 
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Ist  translation^  taking  the    subject    of  the    stanza    as 
Btidhcu 

Always  do  I  bow  to  the  Mahamera-like  Budha  (who) 

«>:®i:d...9^© fQ^^6 B69i^ 

surrounded  by  all  castes  and  races — 

85©d«»C'.,..«© «^e<^ 

emitting  lovely  rays — 

possessed  of  unchangeable^  fruitful,  virtues; 
8(88 &' esd ^^ 

2nd  translation,  taking  the  subject  of  the  stanza  as  the 
Mahamera. 

Always  do  I  bow  to  the  Budha-like  Mahamera,  (who) 
tObS^Ed ©^t .•'-^co45«...^^<nd' 

encircled  by  all  the  liills  and  rocks, — (and) 
8($&o'asc? t9.G «gci^ 

resplendent  with  pleasing  lustre, — 
8(8^ S^«n«dd'...<56d 

has  firm,  substantial  qualities. 
8(89.  ••^^.••csd cg^. 

We  should  not  omit  to  add  to  the  above  one  other  species  of 
composition,  called  Debas  or  dialogues.  They  are  generally 
the  language  of  imagination,  wound  up  at  the  conclusion 
with  some  reality  or  praise  (as  the  case  may  be)  which  the 
writer  wishes  to  convey :  The  following  from  the  Perekumba 
Siritha  furnishes  a  good  illustration: — 

og'er5«3ut^®6^aroScg«n«^«55«Qc'tf:L   «>. 

The  above  when  rendered  into  a  dialogue,  may  be  read 
as  follows: — 

The  Ocean: — ^crfwq.     O  Moon! 

The    Afocm;— A8>§c^.  AMiat?  O  Ocean! 

P 
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The  Ocean: — *S^Ol^oe'6^(^?^c^.  WLv  dost  thou  hide 

thyself  behind  the  skirts  of  the  shore? 
The    Aloon: — S<k9tsit3<natf^ ■is^  ot  d  j^C'tfM^gmc^^fliirtf 
^•^,    (Because)  the  enlightened  King  Parakkroma 
giTca  away  his  (elephants)  to  those  who  fire  in  queet 
of  elephants  and  horses.  * 
The     Ocean: — £ejsi<;<Sce£BtfeS<n«)p«?<siL<dSc^ts?@cp^ 
gdesgotefoei.  (Nay);  theofferingof  that  silver  bril- 
liancy (gentleness)  of  rays,  which  thou  hast  emitted  is 
(alone)  sufficient  to   please    him  (towards  thee,  and 
deter  him  irom  such  an  act.)t 
Having  now  given  a  brief,  though,  doubtless,  an  imperfect 
account  of  the  Singhalese  Poetry;  we  shall  next  proceed  to 
shew  a  few  rules  of  Versification,  or  Prosody. 

Quantih/ijeet,  nod  pauses  are  necessarily  constituent  parti 
of  all  verse;  and  one  great  advantage  which  the  Singhalese 
possess  over  the  Western  oatious,  is  the  existence  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  former,  of  symbols  of  long  and  short  sounds  in- 
dubitably expressed,  without  reference  to  usage  (very  often 
an  uncertain  arbiter)  for  the  ascertainment  of  their  quantity. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  used  the  word  lomtd 
instead  of  letter.  We  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention 
that  there  is  a  poetical  licence,  which  permits  the  use  of  a 
long  letter  for  a  short,  or  a  short  for  a  long  letter,-  but  thii 
b  very  rare  indeed  in  good  compositions.  The  letter  g 
in  the  word  Bg  in  the  I'ollowing  line,  is  used  for  the  long 
S;  e.    g.    eics^t^susnesq^eidalbSqe  Bg  S<g90cr^«l£> 

*  TfaU  aniwer  canveii  to  a  p«noD  well-Tead  in  th«  Mytholoi^  of  tba 
Eut  iritBter  inlormation  than  the  word t  thcmwlvei  impart. — 'S  do  to,Uwl 
the  ealigbtened  kin^  PBrakknma,  mlio  gn^ea  bobv  elephaot*  lo  thoae 
vho  are  Id  quevt  of  elrphanli  aad  hones — sbould  also  part  with  aiy 
Qtnn  tUpkaiit.   vkick   a  my    kaiilalioa.' 

\  TDe  Ocean  is  liers  reptesented  to  ha»e  >poken  tbiis ; — '  A'oy,  the 
ofleridg  of  that  silver-brilliancy  i^gentlcD«n)  of  cajri,  vLich  Ihou  baal 
emitted  Li  alonr  luScienl  Id  please  him  Imnordt  llw;  aniJ  Is  pr*wmt 
Itim  from  fijunj   oiciiji  lij    habUalian.' 
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"  Even  if  leaves  can  be  worn  by  being  woven  togetber,  coarse 
cloth  can  I  not  wear  outermost." 

The  melody  of  the  Singhalese  verse  depends  chiefly  upon  a 
proper  distribution  of  short  and  long  sounds;  not  to  mention^ 
what  is  common  to  all  poetry,  the  choice  of  words,  the  seat 
of  the  accent,  the  pause  and  the  cadence.  In  Singhalese 
as  in  English,  thecacsural  pause*  is  not  without  effect.  Of 
this  the  following  beautiful  lines  from  the  celebrated  Gvttila 
furnish  a  good  illustration. 

212112      12        =t2n.  1112111112 

2vI221118«»2aB  21221112 

21     21     1     I     1     12»s2-=-  1112      1      12112 

2       1      211111      2      m2«=>  11122111112 

S)«iG^fsG^tJw©c3©t9  e^ti  I  8^  •  I  ^gdcfi<5?fi'«^<^<5:QS)o 
"How  can  I  describe  the  dance  of  the  goddesses — whose 
hands  move  like  lightning,  and  as  if  intent  upon  portraying 
a  mass  of  pictures — whose  feet  move  after  the  music  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  gold  adheres  to  mercury — and 
who  look  at  the  company  with  the  comers  of  their  eyes  with 
the  sharpness  of  Cupid's  darts?"  t 

The  short  sounds  or  syllabic  instants  are  called  luliu  or 
laguy  'light'  marked  in  the    Singhalese ^  thus  —  (as  will  be 

*  This  pause  sometimes  falls  before  the  middle  of  a  line;  hot  it 
does  not  thereby  render  poetry  less  sweet. 

f  The  chief  accomplishments  of  the  i^dessea  are  here  portrayed.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  at  p.  76  of  the  Megka  DvUa:  **U  is  to  the  commentators 
also  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  sole  occupation  of  the  goddesses  being 
pleasure  and  dress :  the  fact  is, 

To  sing,  to  dance, 
To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye, 
constitutes  a  very  well  educated  female  according  to  the  cuttom  of 
Hindoiian.**  Amongst  the  Singhalese,  however,  it  is  different.  Except 
amongst  the  inferior  classes,  all  the  above  so-called  *'  ornaments  of  nature  ** 
save  elegance  in  dress,  are  looked  upon  by  the  Singhalese  as  unbefitting 
the  female  sex. 
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*ecn.  the  Teiy  opposite  sign  which  is  employed  by  the 
English);  anil  the  long  souqiIji,  ora/fsilent)'  letters, together 
with  their  resi>ective  vowels,  with  whose  assistance  they 
are  proDounced,  nre  called  guru, '  heavy'  marked  thus  ^,  being 
tiic  English  fhort  sign  upside  <1owd.  There  is  a  third  sound 
calledpu/uto'prolateU'and  marked  thus  S ;  but  this  is  merely 
ciijtiugnishcd  trom  the^((n(and  lajfu  with  a  view  to  mark  the 
pixilatjons  in  singing.  The  Wadankaipotta,  a  very  ancaent 
work  (the  greater  part  of  wliich  it  is  difficult  to  redeem  from 
the  inaccuiacies  thdi  have  crept  in  through  the  ignorance  of 
copyists)  has  the  following  definition  of  these  sounds. 

MCoSBi^ogwStri  rf  t,  o  B  w         ■arfsiw? 

S^B«r>ea>  ts  xi  ^  #^  ofi  oi  Acs     *riG-«i 

"One  instant  is  'light'  and  'a  called  lagu;  two  instants 
are  'heavy'andarecalledyura;  three  instants  are  'prolated,' 
and  are  called  puhtta;  and  a  silent  letter  is  only  half  of 
an  inetant."t 

These  instants  are  also  illustrated  by  certain  writers  by 
the  notes  of  birds,  and  cries  of  animals:  e.  g. — Tlie  note  of 
tJiC  ciintaca  n.'|.re3ents  a  hiffu  ;  the  croaking  of  a  raven  is 
represented  a<i  being  equal  to  a  ffuru ;  the  shrill  prolated 
cry  of  the  peacock  is  eaid  to  be  equal  to  a  puluta; 
and  the  suppressed  cry  of  a  weasel  to  kalf-an-inataiU,  or 
le»  than  uui;  instant. 


*  An  <f^  l«tl?i  ii  ■  coniociBnt  aliicli  cannot  be  founded  withoal  the 
hrlp  of.  and  beii>:  ptecedrd  b>.  ■  voael  toqtid  ;  and  which  hu  iu  inbermt 
»o»el  Kiuiitt  iiioprnied  bj  a  njiinbul  on  the  top  of  Ihe  letlrr,  e.  5. 
G  cannot  br  aoundrd  •ritl^out  ■  voxel ;  tliii  tagvlhcr  with  iU  vowel  prodacei 
oni-  compound  wund:  and  iliei  are  thrrpfore  reAoni^  at  two  thoTt  IrNen 
Of  M>uad3,   Eijual   lu   an*   lun^   aound.     Tims    dt=3^$i', 

t  Note  it>ai  the  rolloniog  leti*ti  eft,  <^,  S,  S>  and  <;,  we 
mpeclivelv   q(  oiw  »,tl«b.c   mslani  in   quanlil}. 


godly 

<QQQ<9^^$3 

T. 

windy 

Q9eos^«5 

A. 

water 

cscoS^er) 

B. 

sun 

t^COGV^ 

S. 

earth 

8cos^«5 

M. 

• 

!air 

OCKS^^ 

H. 

moon 

to  006^^5) 

D. 

fire 

(5goS>«1 

C. 
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Three  of  these  sounds  compose  a/oo^/  and  by  a  diversity  of 
arrangement  these  tri-syllables  produce  eiyA^  kinds  of  feet.  * 
Without  attending  to  any  particular  classification,  we  shall 
here  enumerate  them  with  their  corresponding  classical  terms. 
Quantity,        Greek.         Singhalese,     MeUning,  Sanscrit 

1 Tibrach         6^^6000^ 

2 ^     Anapaest       Ebgcooe^ 

3  —  ^  ^     Bacchic         t^Q^^^ 

4  —  ^  —     Amphibrach  (BdtcoG^«5 

5  ^  ^  ^    Molossus       §Scoi^<s5 

6  ^  ^  ^     Antibachic    cf)cs>9e90oG^«riair 

7  ^ Dactyl  Be^coG^efi 

8  /--.  —  .-N     Cretic  c3«r.co^'>'2fi    fire 
As  in  all  matters   emanating  from  Budliists,  poetry   is 

with  them  attended  with  its  good  and  bad  effects  upon  the 
poets,  t  But  unlike  the  Sanscrit,  Singhalese  poetry  need 
be  free  from  bad  feet  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  stanza. 
The  Singhalese  poets  have,  however,  seldom  yielded  to  such 
a  slavish  fear,  and  have,  it  seeins,  given  greater  freedom  to 
the  muse,  for  the  sake  of  elegance  of  expression. 

1.  Three  short  sounds,  as  in  dominus^  compose  a  Tibrach^ 
and  it  is  esteemed  good. 

Example. 

Tibrach. 
t9S)©<5^«^§rfG^«otf8  fA 

^^The  second  institute  of  religion  is  said  to  be  compounded 
of  five  ingredients;  the   taking — the  deceit — the  intent  to 

*  We  shall  hereafter  notice  a  clever  espedient  or  device,  called 
glt^OOd  endcn£)0«  tpreadmg  tht  rythmical  feet.  It  is  borrowed  from 
the  Sanscrit,  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Singhalete  versification, 
vid§  pott  p.  cikiiii. 

f  See  a  few  renarks  on  the  subject  at  p.  75. 
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steal — another  s    property — and    the    knowledge    of    the 
same."* — Kamasekare. 

2.  When  a  gurti  is  preceded  by  two  short  sounds  or 
lagus^  the  rythmical  foot  is  an  Anapttsty  one  of  the  bad. 
The  Singhalese  have  a  belief  that  the  author  of  GnttiUe 
Jatake  suffered  deportation ;  a  misfortune,  the  result  of 
his  l)eautiful  work  having  this  foot  at  its  very  commence- 
ment. That  the  first  foot  in  his  first  stanza  is  an  anapaest  is 
true  enough;  f  but  whether  he  at  all  suffered  banishment  is 
not  known,  except  from  tradition. 

Example. 

Anapaest 
— •  — •  <"> 

C3  WC^  t9  ^  5  g  ^ 

®^e5abe,wq)9«^gG^G  tn — ib. 

^  Thu  definition  of  the  crime  of  theft,  /arr/mn.  seems  to  be  more  com* 
prebensiTe  than  the  one  in  the  Institutes— Firr/«rai  eti  eomtraetiUifi  framdm^ 
io9a,  Imcri  faeiendi  gratia,  vel  ipt'uis  rei,  Wfi  ttiam urn  4yiu,  poisettiamittt  ; 
3/.  4/.  1}.  The  teit  when  Ireely  rendered  into  English  rans  thus:  "The 
2nd  Institute  of  Religion  is  said  to  be  (the  abstaining  from)  ike/I,  which 
comprehends  the  fraodulent  taking  away  of  anotker^i  property  with  intcBt 
to  steal  (Imcri  eau$£)  knowing  that  it  is  the  property  of  another." 

f  The  stanza  referred  to  is  the  following — 

/  hom  to  {UiiJ  intoIHgent  HighMU  (Bud ka)^ the  preceptor  of  the  three 
worlds,  (wko),  kmvinp  imkjy gated  aU  ike  evil  propentitiei  of  Am  nature^ 
twiheOiMked  with  32  {corporealj  heauUee,  tkrioed  in  tke  (reiuiting)  protperilf 
of  ktmdreds  of  meriiohou$  acU. — Guttiile, 

Ao(4'.— "The  subjugation  of  the  evil  propensities  of  human  nature "  b  a 
doctrine  of  Budhism.  according  to  which  none  but  a  Bodha  can  enter  into 
that  holy  state,  *  wttkoul  rat/It  or  mih  ;  *— a  doctrine  too,  similar  to  one  of  the 
three  doctrinal  maxims  inculcated  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — "  the  attain- 
sent  of  mental   peace  by  a  course  of  penitential  purification." 
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^'The  King  of  the  Nagas  who  (lost  in  admiration)  listened 
io  the  sweet  songs  complimentary  to  himself  which  were  oft- 
repeated  by  the  Naga  female — was  only  interrupted  by  tears 
•f  joy." — lb. 

Versified. 
**  Sweet  songs  of  praise  the  Syren  sings^ 

The  Serpent  King  enchanted  hears; 
The  oft- sung  strain  such  pleasure  brings. 
He  interrupts  but  with  his  tears." — w.  s. 

3.  When  one  laffu  is  followed  by  two  ffurus,  the  foot  is  a 
Bacchicy  and  it  is  esteemed  good. 

Example. 

Bacchic. 

—    ^■'\    ^^ 

Cp   ©3   G^8   «5   6   w  o      ^ 

"  As  the  Divine  physician  by  means  of  his  heavenly  antidote 
removes  the  malignant  poison,  the  Bodisat  with  an  intention 
to  remove  the  inordinate  heaviness  of  his  (Brahmin's)  heart 
— said:'* — tb. 

4.  A  guru  preceded  and  followed  by  a  laguy  is  an  Am* 
phibrach,  a  bad  one,  productive  of  sickness. 

Example. 

Amphibrach. 

— •    ^^    — 

^    g-<J?    ^  8    g    ^    6^    CO      4^ 

CD  Q  G  d  ^  S^  «r:9  Cg^  qo  4A 

^^  Ancient  righteous  monarchs  disregarded  the  faults  of 
fools  (the  ignorant)— of  poets,— of  children, — ^and  of  wives.  ^ 

Kuscgatake. 
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5.  Three  gurus,  as  in  pictores,  constitute  a  Mobssus,  which 
is  a  good  one. 

Example. 

Moloflcus. 


•*  The  (ten)  meritorious  gifts  (abus)  are  rice,  water^ 
garments,  beds,  flowers,  scents,  ointments,  oil  for  the  lamp^ 
habitation,  (lodging)  and  conveyance. " — Kaviasekare. 

6.  When  two  ffurus  are  followed  by  a  hffu,  the  foot  is 
an  Antibachic,  a  bad  one. 

Example. 


Antibachic. 


— \ 
/-^        /^        _ 

Socr:Oe9cdG>«-9^«»8  ^n 
6^€S>3^^*r.  «d  5  e5  r^wo/^  c9<5>d  t.3c?G^c9«o 
"Some  persons  die  from  (diseases  of)  rfa*  the  constitu* 
tional  parts  of  the  body;  or  dos,  the  functions  of  life;  or 
mala,  the  excretions  of  the  body; — others  die  from  folly, 
(excessive)  lust,  or  evil  passions; — others  from  unrighteous 
acts; — and  others  again  from  causes  (immediately)  proceed- 
ing from  Kings,  thieves,  and  enemies. " — li. 


Cp  G^e^tt,  and  €^,  according^  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Singhalese 
books  on  medicine,  are  the  three  constituent  parts  of  the  haman  frame, 
and  whence  ail  distempers  result.  C|  comprehend*  1.  ta*»tc,  2.  b]ood> 
3.  flesh,  4.  fat,  5.  bone.  6.  marn)Mr,  and  7  semen;  ^^^  comprehends 
bile,  phlegm,  and  wind  :  and  ^c  are  the  seven  excretions  of  the  seven  C^, 
i.  e.  1.  phie^.  2.  cho!er.  3.  ear-wai,  serum,  &€.,  4.  sweat,  5.  nails 
and  hair,  6.  excrement;  and  7.  rheum,  sediment. 
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7.  When  two    lagus  are  preceded  by  a  guru  the  foot 

is  a  Dactyl — a  good  one. 

Example. 

Dactyl. 

"The  far-famed  monarch  having  descended  fix)m  his  stout 
elephant^  walked  with  alacrity,  inspecting  the  park,  amidst 
flower  trees  echoing  the  buzz  of  bees,  and  enjoying  the 
cool  air  impregnated  with  (the  sweets  of)  Jasmine  (Jasmin 
num  grandiflorum)  and  Idde  (Oleander)  flowers." — ib. 

8.  The  last  and  the  most  objectionable  foot  is  a  Cretic, 
consisting  of  a   lagu  preceded  and  followed  by  a  guru. 

Example. 

Cretic. 


dV G^cs 'S^ej  C9 8 « 8  t9  (»^ei  8dQ^^s«)g^d'«o^  So* 
Besides  the  avoidance  of  evil  feet,  a  serious  dog  in  the 
way  of  elegant  versification,  one  other  difficulty  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  use  of  certain 
letters,  which  are  deemed  objectionable  by  writers  of  great 
authority.  The  SidatW Sangarawa  has  laid  down  the 
following:  (see  p.  77.) 

'^Of  the  alphabet  f  t9,  «s),  c9,  &,  d,  t^,  cr^  «^>  4^,  Q  and  o 

are  evil  characters;  £,  o,  3,  co,  and  to  are  human  characters; 

and  the  rest  y,  ®,  0,  8^  o,  ^,  «^,  »,  g,  are  dtnW  charac- 

■  *  ■  . 

*  ri<ir  tranilatioD,  nrpro.  |k   ciix. 

t  i.  e.    5    vowels    and    20  comooaiits,    without  refereDce  to  the  long 
voweli,  since  they  are  produced  from  the  short. 
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ters ;  any  one  of  which  last  should  be  pteferred  to  the 
human  characters,  both  in  the  beginning  of  a  stanza  as 
well  as  before  and  after  the  name  of  any  person  named 
therein*  The  evil  letters,  as  being  destructiYe  of  all  pros- 
perity, are  to  be  avoided  at  those  places." 

The  following,  which  also  occurs  in  the  SidaOC  Sangarawa^ 
(see  p.  77)  may  be  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 

cf  S;o5  c  «r^  ©  cofi  ^  e  8  8  g  S^  06 

'^By  dividing  the  alphabet  *  into  four,  so  as  to  produce 
the  letters  cp,  S),  o,  and  e  respectively,  in  the  banning 
of  each  division,  the  following  diagram,  consisting  of  8  dassea 
of  letters,  is  produced 


00 

et 

o 

o 

u 
be 
H 

Serpent 

Horse 
Bavcn 

Deer 

i  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6   1   7 

8 

9 

T 

ff 

<r 

C 

C 

t9 

rS 

S) 

& 

«d 

fO 

»-• 

C 

€D 

^ 

o 

c 

€r^ 

•9 

«/ 

^ 

^ 

C3 

6 

e 

a 

eo 

« i 

«} 

O 

• 

• 

'^  The  1st  class  letters  called  Weasel^  are  inimical  or  opposed 
to  the  5th,  called  serpent;  the  2nd  hvffalo  to  the  6th,  Xnne; 
the  3rd  (nr/,  to  the  7th  called  raven;  and  the  4th  t^er, 
to  the  8th,  caUed  deer.  All  the  characters  opposed  to  the 
first  letter  of  a  person's  name  must  be  avoided,  both  before 
and  after  that  person's  name. 

^  The  Sidiitk*  Siut^arawa  confinet  the  £lu  alphabet  to  10  Toweli  and  SO 
comonaots;    rulr  taipro. 
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We  have  been  blamed  by  some  Pandits  for  illustrating 
this  rule  by  the  above,  instead  of  the  following  diagram. 


Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  evil  characters 
at  the  places  mentioned  above,  but  it  is  also  desirable  to 
use  at  those  places  well-meant  words  such  as  the  following; 
e©  *well,'  Q8  *  prosperity,'  8<fl  'merit,'  qq)  *good,'  ^6^ 
*  happy,'  «<b9  *  delight,'  cf®  'ambrosial,'  8&^  'strength,'  ffcs 
Bt©  'worldly  prosperity,'  ^n^^  'accumulation  of  wealth,' 
ow9©«r:rf  'delight,'  SStgdv  '  pure, '  s^Qestoti  '  beautiful,'  co 
oc5  'benevolent,'  g^^g^^  'live,' 6^4  'live, '  <565^«^  'preserve,' 
Q&Qo  'assist,'  jSh  'illustrious,'  «!)0d  'good  conduct,'  ffif) 
d©o  'illumine,'  we,  'adorn,'  (=>wt)<;  'good,'  OlIDlg^  'dear,' 
G^as^e}'  'attend,'  ^6Qf>  'may  it  be  steadfast,'  SlG^S  'may  it  be 
firm,'  G^©  'be,'  oSfi '  last,'  fiS&ri  'fortunate,'  &c  &c ;  and  to 
avoid  ill-meant  words  such  as  the  following  ^qS  'ill,'  G\9i9B8 
' unfortunate,' ^-a^ttd  'demerit,'  eG  'sin,'  ^88  'bad conduct,' 
6>«oo«9«g§  'displeasing,'  «rt«^  'deprivation,'  G^S^rei 
'  sorrow,' cr&u©' ill,' 88) ' suffering,' 9 d^ ' death,'gid' sorrow,' 
G^«QOG^G    'be    not,'    G^er>o«)9gdi.  'unsteadfast,'    G>*r:o6cS09 


I 


exxnn.  intboduction. 

* UQassisted/  aocn  "one-eye-blind,'  6>CR9d  'dumb,'  &&S 
'deaf,'  9g  'dwarf,'  Gcnjd  ' loatbsomc,'  assg  'sin,'  gSc5 
'weakness,'  Sg  'faded,'  wi,t«&  '  wa\-ing,'  EiejJ  'sorrow,' 
Sji-sot^gS  'weariness,'  (Si,^©  'cry,'  &g(5i.©  ■roar,'5)v£® 
'bind,'  ®£®  'break,'  £'i«ibP  'destroy,'  oec*  'waste,' 
-afioS  'no,'  &c.  &c. 

The  Lakunusera,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
above  list  of  words,  also  gives  us  another  list  of  names 
or  matters  which  illustrate  the  kinds  of  words  which 
should  be  mentioned  and  avoided  at  those  places  in  a 
verse  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Among  others  the 
following  occur  as  those  that  must  be  mentioned,  viz.  SS7, 
*Brahama,'cflS' Krishna,' svOtrtsorfi-  'Siva.'s-ijpE  '  Indra,' 
g'jfl  'Budlia,'  cg5L  'Brahaspati,"  ^d^tfv 'wish-conferring 
tree,'  &c.  &c;  and  the  following  as  those  that  must  be 
avoided,  viz.  iS-«^  'fire,'  S'ta^en  'thunder,'  (g3«r!  'vacuum,' 
*ntf  CO  'htU,'  6te^fA  'Rahakaha,'  ^  'spirit,'  BtosJ  'demon,'  &c. 

It  is  also  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  versification  in  several 
books  of  authority,  that  it  is  objectionable  to  rhyme  a 
stanza  with  any  of  the  following  letters,  (a,P,  ec,and«^,  unless 
the  penultimate  letters,  or  the  letters  immediately  preced- 
ing any  one  of  the  above  characters,  be  also  the  same  in  all 
the  four  lines,  as  in  the  subjoined  examples.  We  must 
not  omit  to  remark  that  this  is  a  rule  strictly  attended  to 
by  all  who  have  the  slightest  claim  to  scholarship.  In- 
deed, we  have  not  found  a  departure  from  it  by  any  of  the 
standard  writers  amongst  ue.  It  is,  however,  a  question  of 
doubt  and  unceriainty  whether  the  same  rule  applies 
when  these  final  letters  {a,  B,  en,  and  ^)  are  inflected  with 
different  vowels;  and  in  this  case  the  rule  appears  occa- 
sionally to  have  been  disregarded.  Yet,  it  is  observable 
that  even  here  great  labour  eeems  to  have  been  bestowed 
(though  frequently  without  success)  to  rhyme  the  penulti- 
mate letters  in  accordance  with  the  rule. 


introduction. 
Examples. 

C9 

ttt    S)  g   cs)  O  @  (f  G^c;    w=» 

^Association  with  the  wicked  is  the  primary  cause  of 
every  species  of  iU;  but  the  company  of  the  righteous  will  on 
the  contrary  result  in  prosperity." — Kawminikondala. 

© 

eg  <&n  ent*  ^  ^  GOL  @     ^c& 

''Away  from  the  wicked,  attached  to  the  righteous, 
possessed  of  deep  wisdom^  and  gentle  virtues;  may  I  flourish 
(like  a  lamp)  in  the  household  of  my  race.'' — Kusajatake. 

«o 
6  d  ^  ®  G>er.9  6>a>9  q         6ea 

C5Wd66«??9c3^  ©CD 

8    «^    ®t/    ^    t9    €D   d*  fi<90 

''Full  (unempty)  of  royal  virtues,*  replete  with  the 
rays  of  his  worldly  renown,  and  of  great  prowess,  was  the 
lion  of  men,  Keertisshrie  Rctjasinhcu" 

€fv  G>cfi    ^   eg  ^  03   09       8«r) 


*  The  ten  moral  vinuei  of  Kings  are  here  naeant ;  which  are,  1,  charitj 
•r  alms-giving^;  2,  obserrance  of  righteous  precepto;  3,  liberality  in  presents;  4, 
uprightness  and  justice;  5,  tenderness ;  6,  the  practising  of  religious  austerities ; 
1,  mildness  of  temper;  8,  compaision  and  mercj;  9,  patience;  and  10,  peace- 
fulness. 


INTBODtJCTlOH. 

"Her  two  brows  were  like  the  rainbow;  her  narrow 
forehead  like  the  moon  iii  her  creficeDt;  and  her  two  Itmg 
pendent  ears  like  tiie  golden  Bwing  of  Beauty's  goddess, 
Lakshini, "  • — Kaviasehare. 

We  have  now  gone  through  a  variety  of  alUteratione 
and  »>me  of  the  most  distinguishiiig  cIiaracteriBtica  of 
Singhalese  Poetry.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  laws  of  Veralfication,  and  conclude  with 
an  outline  of  the  process  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — "the  epreading  of  the  r)'thm." 

The  two  firat  bcmiBtichs  of  a  verse  are  called  Wisama, 
and  the  two  last  Sama.  The  word  hemistich  would  only 
convey  our  meaning  when  the  verse  is  written  in  two  lines, 
thus; — 

S'tnc5i3Si9~<;QDe5ii^«'8  .-  en  Ce^  <n6  £  a  ^s^  <nS) 
"Whose  heart  shall  I  not  win,  when  I  shall  have  assumed 

*  "  Hei  narraia  [oieL^ad  like  Ihe  crescent  rnaon  ; "  il  would  aeeni,  Mf  oun 
mucb  of  Ohenlsl  imB^rjr.  English  poeu  Lave  alwaji  considered  ''an  amp/t 
forehead  "  or  "  a  ipaciam  foretiead  "  u  beautiful :  here  the  very  revcne  it 
the  admiiBrioD  of  the  Sinhalese  poet.  But.  il  man  be  remarbtd,  Ihat  howeier 
"wnple"  or  "apacioiu"  llie  foretiead,  il  does  Dol  beat  anv  reaemblanct 
to  the  full  oib.  but  the  moon  in  her  want.  Hence,  alihoui^i  the  fioel  hai  evinced 
but  httle  taste  bj  bii  >llusioti  w  "  iier  narrow  forehead ;  "  he  »  jel  in  oat 
Opinion,  far  more  correct  Ifaan  manj  who  have  compaied  Ilie  forahead  to 
the  full  moon.  Mi.  Wilajn,  in  a  note  to  the  Mtglia '  Duln  ui  p.  IOC,  lajt, 
"  Comparing  >  beautirul  face  to  the  moon  has  been  tuppoied  peculiar 
to  Oriental  poeu ;  inmuicei,  however,  mat  be  found  in  Engliih  vene. 
Pcrhapi  that  pnna^  in  Pope,  where  •peaking  of  an  emiahle  lemale  and 
Ihe  moon,  )ie  lajri. 

'  Serene  in  riigia  modeatj  ahe  (bine*, ' 
maj  not  be  eiacll]'  in  point,  alltiougb  Ihe  general  idea  it  limilur,    Speocfi 
liowevei  ii  tuSicienll;  precise  — 

■  II tr  tpaciDKt  forrhtBil  likt   tht  deaTett  moon, 

Whose  full  grotrn  oib   begins  now   to  he  ipenl. 

Laigel;   diiplared  in  native  lilver  »honc. 

Giving  wide  room  to  Beauty'i  regimenl.' " 


INTBODUCTION.  OJOMl. 

my  habit^  *  shaU  have  dressed  in  ambrosial  flowers,  and 
shall  have  both  danced  and  played  music?'' 

The  last  syllable  in  ancient  Singhalese  poetry  was  common 
in  quantity;  but  this  is  now  no  longer  the  case,  since  blank 
verse  is  altogether  obsolete. 

Poetry  is  of  three  kinds ;  first  blank  verse,  second  rhymes, 
and  third  selieli,  a  mixture  of  the  two  first. 

The  blank  verse  consists  of  different  kinds. 

Distribution  of  Syllabic  Instants  in  blank  verse,  f 

1.  Gee. 9  :  +  11,  +  11 :  +  11=42 

2.  Fiyum    Gee 8  :  +  11,  +    8  :  +  14=41 

3.  Matwalayee. 8  :  +    8,  +    8  :  +  13=37 

4.  Umatugee 9 :  +  10,  +    9  :  +  10=88 

5.  Kaufgee 9:  +  10,  +  10:  +  11=40 

6.  Bamara'gee 8  :  +  11,  +    8  :  +  12=37 

7.  Yffgee 9 :  +  11,  +  11 :  +  11=42 

8.  Du'agagee 9:  4-  11,  +  11 :  +  13=44 

9.  Yofigee 8:  +  11,  +  10:  +  11=40 

10.  Karika'gee 8  :  +  11,  +    9  :  +  13=41;  but  note, 

there  should  be  25  b.  and  8  h 

11.  Dakunutohalgee  is  the  same  as  the  last;  the  differ- 

ence in  the  name  arises  from  the  repetition  of  a 
word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  ^edes. 

12.  Vamtohalgee.     llie  same  as  the  10th;  but  the  last 

word  being  repeated  it  is  called  by  this  name. 

13.  Sanda-hata,  known  in  the  Sanscrit  as  **  sandastaka  **  is 

the  same  as  the  1st;  the  peculiarity  being  that 
each  succeeding  couplet  commences  with  the  final 
sound  of  the  preceding  couplet,  e.  g. 

*  The  habit  here  referred  to  if  one  of  cloth  made  op  of  fkilln 

f  \n  this  table  A  stands  for  Um^us  or  »  guru ' ;  6  for  6r»wf  or « lago ';  M.  for 

MoloMus;  B.  Bacchus;  c.  Cretic;  4.  Anapnt;  H.  Antibachie  or  H jperbachic ; 

•.Amphibrach    or  Scolius ;  d.   Dactyl-,   t.  Tibrach;  and  a.  I.   for  Syllabic 

iastaat. 


CZXZ.  INTEODUCTIOH. 

"Her  two  brows  were  like  tlie  rainbow;  her  murrow 
forehead  like  the  moon  in  her  crescent;  and  her  two  long 
pendent  ears  like  the  golden  swing  of  Beauty's  goddeae, 
Laksbmi. "  * — Aii  viastkare. 

We  have  now  gone  through  a  Toriety  of  alliterations 
and  some  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Singhalese  Poetry.  We  ahall  nest  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  lawo  of  Verslficatian,  and  conclude  with 
an  outline  of  the  process  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — "the  spreading  of  the  rj'tbm." 

The  two  lirst  hemistichs  of  a  verse  are  called  iruama, 
and  the  two  last  Soma.  The  word  hemistich  would  only 
convey  our  meaning  when  the  verse  is  written  in  two  lines, 
thus; — 

oCSL.rfgtr.«1e»«iS  :  estf  t^S^  ta  q  ■en  g^^oS 

"Whose  heart  ahall  I  not  win,  when  I  shall  have  assumed 


*  ''  Her  narrote  loiebrad  like  Ihe  crescent  moan  ;  "  it  would  teem,  Mioun 
mucb  of  Oiiental  imBgeir.  EdeIiiIi  poets  Lave  alwayi  coDSidvred  'an  amp/t 
forehead  "  or  "  a  ■fxtrioui  (orcliCdd  ''  hi  beautiful :  here  (he  very  reverie  la 
the  admiiarioD  of  the  SiDglialeie  port  Ilut.  it  miui  be  remaikrd,  that  howeter 
"wnple"  or  "  ipacious "  the  forehead,  il  does  Dol  bear  ani  resemblance 
ta  Ihe  full  orb.  bul  the  moon  in  her  wine.  Hence,  although  the  poet  hai  evinced 
but  litlle  taste  b;  hit  alliuion  10  "her  narrau  forehead  ;  "  he  ia  jet  in  out 
epinian,  far  more  correct  than  manj  who  have  rompared  the  (orafaead  t« 
the  Cull  moon.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  note  to  the  IHtgha'  D«la  at  p.  IOC,  »]•, 
"Comparing  a  beaotiful  face  to  ihe  moon  hu  been  aupposed  peculiar 
to  Oriental  poeu ;  iuMance*.  however,  mar  be  found  in  Eni/lufi  Tcne. 
Peibapa  tbai  paiuge  in  Pope,  where  ipeaking  of  an  amiable  female  aad 
the  moon,  lie  oa^ 

'  Serene  in  rirgin  modest;  she  shines, ' 
ma;   not   be  eiacllj   in    point,  although   the  eenetol   ideaii  aimilac.    Spencer 
bovevet  is  •uflicientlj  precise— 

■  Utr  tpaeui-i  /orrAmrf  liit   the  cltarett  moon. 

Wbose  full  ^ovn  orb  begin*  now  10  be  ipent. 

Lar^ty   displaced  in   native  silver  ahone, 

Givia|;vide  room  to  Beaut; 's  regimeaL'" 


INTBODUCTION.  CHDOa. 

my  habit^  *  shall  have  dressed  in  ambrosial  flowers,  and 
shall  have  both  danced  and  played  music?" 

The  last  syllable  in  ancient  Singhalese  poetry  was  common 
in  quantity;  but  this  is  now  no  longer  the  case,  since  blank 
verse  is  altogether  obsolete. 

Poetry  is  of  three  kinds ;  first  blank  verse^  second  rhymes, 
and  third  sefieli,  a  mixture  of  the  two  first. 

The  blank  verse  consists  of  different  kinds. 

Distribution  of  Syllabic  Instants  in  blank  verse,  f 

1.  Gee. 9  :  +  11,  +  11 :  +  11=42 

2.  Fiyum    Gee 8  :  +  11,  +    8  :  +  14=41 

3.  Matwalayee. 8  :  +    8,  +    8  :  +  13=37 

4.  Umatugee 9 :  +  10,  +    9 :  +  10=88 

5.  Kavfgee 9:  +  10,  +  10:  +  11=40 

6.  Barnard  gee 8  :  +  11,  +    8  :  +  12=37 

7.  YSgee 9:  +  11,  +  11 :  +  11=42 

8.  Du'agagee 9:  4-  11,  +  11 :  +  13=44 

9.  Yon'gee 8:  +  11,  +  10:  +  11=40 

10.  Karika'gee 8  :  +  11,  +    9 :  +  13=41;  but  note, 

there  should  be  25  b.  and  8  h 

11.  Dakunutohalgee  is  the  same  as  the  last;  the  differ- 

ence in  the  name  arises  from  the  repetition  of  a 
word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  species. 

12.  Vamtohalgee.     llie  same  as  the  10th;  but  the  last 

word  being  repeated  it  is  called  by  this  name. 

13.  Sanda^fiata,  known  in  the  Sanscrit  as  ^^ sandastaka^  is 

the  same  as  the  1st;  the  peculiarity  being  that 
each  succeeding  couplet  commences  with  the  final 
sound  of  the  preceding  couplet,  e.  g. 

*  The  habit  here  referred  to  if  one  of  cloth  made  up  of  fkilln 

f  In  thii  table  /.  stands  for  Um^ui  or  *  guru ' ;  6  for  6r»wf  or  « lago ';  M.  for 

MoIomub;  b.  Bacchus;  c.  Crettc;  4.  AnapMt;  H.  Antibachie  or  H jperbachic ; 

•.Amphibrach    or  Scolius ;  d.   Dactyl;   t.  Tibrach;  and  a.  I.   for  Syllabic 

iattaat. 


IKTBODUCTION. 

^'Her  two  brows  were  like  the  rainbow;  her  narrow 
forehead  like  the  moon  in  her  crescent;  and  her  two  long 
pendent  ears  like  the  golden  swing  of  Beauty's  goddess, 
LakshmL"  * — Kaviasekare. 

We  have  now  gone  through  a  variety  of  alliterations 
and  some  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Singhalese  Poetry.  We  shall  next  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  laws  of  Ver^cation,  and  conclude  witb 
an  outline  of  the  process  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — "the  spreading  of  the  rythuL" 

The  two  first  hemistichs  of  a  verse  are  called  fTisama, 
and  the  two  last  Soma.  The  word  hemistich  would  only 
convey  our  meaning  when  the  verse  is  written  in  two  lines, 
thus; — 

"Whose  heart  shall  I  not  win,  when  I  shall  have  assumed 


*  "  Her  narrow  foreliead  like  the  crescent  moon ; "  it  would  leem,  iftToara 
nnch  of  Orientil  imagery.  English  poets  have  always  considered  '*  an  mmp/0 
forehead  **  or  "  a  tpaewa  forehead  **  as  beautiful :  here  the  very  reverse  ia 
the  admiration  of  the  Singhalese  poet.  Bat«  it  most  be  remarked,  that  however 
"  ample "  or  '^  spacious "  the  forehead,  it  does  not  bear  any  resemUaDee 
to  the  full  orb,  but  the  moon  in  her  wane.  Hence,  although  the  poet  has  evineed 
but  little  taste  by  his  allusion  to  '*her  narrow  forehead ;"  he  is  yet  inosr 
•pinion,  far  more  correct  than  many  who  have  compared  the  forehead  t9 
the  full  moon.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  note  to  the  Megha '  Dttia  at  p.  106,  says, 
"Comparing  a  beautiful  face  to  the  moon  has  been  supposed  peculiar 
to  Oriental  poets;  instances,  however,  may  be  found  in  EngHtk  veiw. 
Perhaps  that  passage  in  Pope,  where  speaking  of  an  amiable  female  and 
the  moon,  he  says. 

'  Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines, ' 
may  not  be  exactly  in  point,  altliough  the  general  idea  is  similar.    Spencer 
however  b  sufficiently  precise— 

<  iitr  tpacioyt  forehead  Hk§  ike  cleareii  w^oon, 

Whose  full  grown  orb  begins  now  to  be  spent^ 
Largely  displayed  in  native  silver  shone, 
Giving  wide  room  to  Beauty's  regiment.' 


»f» 


INTBODUCTION.  CHDOa. 

my  habit^  *  shaU  have  dressed  in  ambrosial  flowers,  and 
shall  have  both  danced  and  played  music?" 

The  last  syllable  in  ancient  Singhalese  poetry  was  common 
in  quantity;  but  this  is  now  no  longer  the  case,  since  blank 
verse  is  altogether  obsolete. 

Poetry  is  of  three  kinds ;  first  blank  verse^  second  rhymes, 
and  third  seheli,  a  mixture  of  the  two  first. 

The  blank  verse  consists  of  different  kinds. 

Distribution  of  Syllabic  Instants  in  blank  verse,  f 

1.  Gee. 9  :  +  11,  +  11 :  +  11=42 

2.  Fiyum    Gee 8  :  +  11,  +    8  :  +  14=41 

3.  Matwalayee. 8  :  +    8,  +    S:  +  13=37 

4.  Umatugee 9 :  +  10,  +    9  :  +  10=88 

5.  Kavfgee 9:  +  10, +  10:  +  11=40 

6.  Bamardgee 8  :  +  11,  +    8  :  +  12=37 

7.  YSgee 9 :  +  11,  +  11 :  +  11=42 

8.  Du'agagee 9:  4-  11,  +  11 :  +  13=44 

9.  Yon'gee 8:  +  11,  +  10:  +  11=40 

10.  Karikoigee 8  :  +  11,  +    9  :  +  13=41;  butnote, 

there  should  be  25  b.  and  8  I. 

11.  Dakunutohalgee  is  the  same  as  the  last;  the  differ- 

ence in  the  name  arises  from  the  repetition  of  a 
word  at  the  be^nning  of  the  verse,  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  species. 

12.  Vamtohalgee.     llie  same  as  the  10th;  but  the  Uut 

word  being  repeated  it  is  called  by  this  name. 

13.  Sanda-hata,  known  in  the  Sanscrit  as  ** sandastaka**  is 

the  same  as  the  1st;  the  peculiarity  being  that 
each  succeeding  couplet  commences  with  the  final 
sound  of  the  preceding  couplet,  e.  g. 

*  The  habit  here  referred  to  if  one  of  cloth  made  up  of  fkilln 

f  fo  this  table  A  •lands  for  lon^us  or  '  guru ' ;  6  for  brtmi  or '  lagu ';  M.  for 

MoloMut;  B.  Bacchus;  c.  Cretic;  4.  Anapvat;  H.  Antibadiie  or  H/perbachic ; 

t.  Amphibrach    or  Scolius ;  d.   Dactyl ;   t.  Tibrach ;  and  a.  I.   for  Syllabic 

iattaat. 


CXZZll*  INTRODUCTIOK. 

88e>89«s)<^«s>Qes 

''Once  upon  a  time  the  Bhodisat  became  king,  and 
haying  subdued  the  pride  of  seven  kings^  and  having  also 
associated  himself  with  a  female,  lived  clothed  with  the  ten 
royal  virtues. " — Kawsilumincu 

14.  NahUget A.  S.  t  i.  T.  D.  2i.  A.  S. 

15.  Scuapulute...  (S.  D.  21)  x  4. 

Distribution  of  Syllabic  Instants  in  Rhymes. 

1.  Sanda I  x  A. 

2.  Siri b.  I  x  4.  Jliis  genus  contains  two  species, 

whereof  that  which  is  symbolicaU  j  exemplified  is 
called  Binduy  and  the  other  Miyuly  4  &  x  4.' 

3.  Medum A.  x  4,  is  called  Taia^ 

6  8.  L  X  4,  is  a  species  of  this,  and  is  called  Atiuna^ 

4.  Pihiti (A.  X  2)  X  ^=^  HasagemL 

(8  s.  L)  X  4,  is  named  Piyvmakara, 

§.  Supihiti (S.  T.  /.  b.)  X  4,  is  named  Saviyatsara. 

(T.  X  2  S.)  X  4,  is  called  Nirisara. 
10  s.  L  X  4=  Kanda. 

6.  Utu (T.  X  2  D.  i)  X  4=  ArL 

(A.  X  3)  X  A'='Bamarau)ana. 

7.  BujangagatL  A.  T.  S.  x  4,  witha  pause  after  5th  8.L 

8.  Wehelulegi..  12  s.  L  x  4. 

9.  Wasai same  as  last,  but  has  a  pause  after  6th  8.L 

10.  F0itmatira/!aCree...4  X  (108.L)of  whichthelastisa/L 

1 1.  Suramatwala. .  .same  as  the  9th,  but  withless  prolation 

at  the  end  of  the  line. 

12.  Uvade same  as  the  10th,  but  with  a  pause  after 

the  4th  and  6th  s.  L 

13  Mingaii the   same  as  the  last,   but  has  a  2.  at 

the  end. 
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The  spreading  the  rythm  is  a  curious^  but  very  clever 
device,  founded  upon  fixed  rules :  the  reader  will  perceive 
on  reference  to  the  plate,  at  p.  cvii.,  that  the  construction 
of  the  diagram  is  upon  the  following  process. 

The  first  column  consists  of  a  curve  and  a  dash  repeated 
alternately;  in  like  manner  the  second  column  has  2  curves 
and  2  dashes;  the  third  4  curves  and  4  dashes;  the  fourth  8 
curves  and  8  dashes;  the  fifth  16  curves  and  16  dashes,  and 
so  on,  increasing  them  in  an  arithmetical  progression.    We 
may  at  pleasure  increase  the  number  of  columns  marked  in 
letters  on  the  top  with  a  view  to  test  the  quantity  of  any 
species  of  poetry,  however  long.  The  diagram,  as  constructed 
in  the  plate,  would  only  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  measure 
of  a  verse  not  exceeding  6  instants;  and  it  will  be  perceived 
that  a  line  of  two  instants  is  capable  of  being  varied  into 
4  tunes;  one  of  three  instants  into  8;  one  of  four  into  16; 
one  of  five  into  32;  and  one  of  six  into  64.     So  likewise,  one 
of  7  instants,  if  the  diagram  be  constructed  upon  the  process 
already  laid  down,  wiU  have  double  the  number  of  tunes 
which  one  of  6  instants  has,  or  128  tunes;  and  so  on  in  a 
regular  progression,  until  language  itself  fails  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  syllables,  in  one  line.     The  diagrams 
in  the  possession  of  scholars  extend  to  32  columns.     Of 
these  we  have  seen  one  on  the  walls  of  the  PanseUa  at 
Meeripenne  in  the  Gralle  district;  but  cannot  now  charge 
our  memory  as  to  whether  it  embraced  all  the  tunes  known 
to  the  Sanscrit. 

As  already  noticed,  the  marks  employed  by  the  Sing- 
halese to  distinguish  their  symbolic  instants,  are  directly 
the  reverse  of  those  used  in  /English  Prosody;  the  short 
and  long  letters  in  Singhalese  being  marked  thus  -  r\ ; 
while  \j  •  represent  the  same   sounds  in  EnglisL 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  spreading  the  rythm, 
as  it  is  called,  the  last  measure  at  which  we  pause,  according 
to  the  number  of  instants  of  the  Poetry  which  we  have  in 
view,  is  always  one  in  which  all  the  instants  are  ahorty  or 
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lagus.  Thuo,  on  reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  be  perceived 
that  &  line  of /too  instants  ends  at  number  4,  vhere  tbe  measure 
la  — ;  a  line  oi  three  instants  ends  at  number  8,  where  the 

measure  is ;  a  line  of  foitr   instants  ends  at  number 

16,  the  measure  oppoeite  to  the  same  consisting  of  four  short 

sounds ;  a  line  of  Jive  isstants  ends  at  number  32, 

where  we  have  five  short  soundd :  and  a  line  of  tix 

instants   ends   at    number  64,  which   points    at  six   short 

souods .    Having  thus  constructed  the  Table,  we 

arc  by  it  enabled  to  ascertain  divers  properties  of  Poetry. 
Rale   1. —  To  ateertain  the  number  of  tke  tuneofagioen 
piece  of  poetry. 

Reduce  thepoetry  toitaeymbolicalinatanta.  Then  proceed 
to  number  them  from  the  first,  doubting  every  succeeding 
one  as  you  go  along;  and  stop  at  the  last  lagu.  Then  collect 
together  all  the  figures  at  the  foot  of  all  the  iagui,  and  to 
the  sum  total  thereof  add  figure  1 ;  and  the  result  will  be 
the  number  of  the  tune  in  the  diagram. 

Exception.     Where  there  are  no  lagus.  or  short  sounds  in 
poetry,  note  that  there  the  tune  is  the  first;  e.  g. 
«os  S  tns  9.     ^  ^  ^  ^ . 
Example. 
o--tp«^aH  ^"14+1=5.   xhe  number  of  the 
12    4.  f     tune  in  the  diagram. 

The  following  exercises  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
above  rule. 

1- 
Of  two  instants. 
Let  us  reduce  this  to  its  symbolical  instants 
thus  -  " .  "We  shall  then  begin  to  mark  all  the 
svUabic  instants,  and  go  on  doing  so  from  the 
commencement  until  we  meet  with  the  hist  short 
instant  at  which  we  paudc.  Vt'e  shall  then  have 
hut  the  figure  1.  Adding  1  to  this,  the  result 
which  i^  2,  points  at  the  namber  of  the  tune 
in  the  diagram. 
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to  d  8 

9  fi  g 
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.     2. 

Of  three  instants. 
The  sjrmbolical  instants  of  the  above  are  —  n . 
We  mark  the  first  instant  1,  and  the  2nd  double 
that  of  the  Ist^  and  then  pause,  because  thei*e 
are  no  more  short  instants.  We  thus  get  1  and  2, 
to  which  adding  1,  we  get  4,  the  number  6f  the 
tune  in  the  diagram. 

3. 
Of  four  instants. 

We  get •   Marking  1  under  the  first 

foot   and  doubling  it    at  the   second,  we  get 
2;  doubling  that  we  obtain  4  at  the  third,  and 
^^        .  \  doubling  that  again  we  obtain  8  at  the  fourth. 
By  adding  1  to  all  these  figures  we  obtain  16, 
^dvm^d  l^the  number  of  the  time  in  the  diagram. 

4. 
Of  five  instants. 
When  this  is  reduced  into  its  symbolical 

instants  we  get n ;  numbering  the 

short  instants  we  get  1,  2,4,8:  and  adding  1 
to  (1+2+4+8)  we  get  the  16th  tune  of  5 
^instants. 

Of  six  instants. 

QQOioG\8(3ooo 
S^cooe9^cD9  I 

8O0O9^QO39  J 

jRule  2. —  The  number  oftyUabic  instants,  and  the  number  of 
the  tune  being  pven,  to  find  out  the  Ume.^ 

Divide  the  given  number  of  the  tune  by  2,  and  mark 
down  a  lagu;  and  go  on  dividing  each  resuU  as  many  timesas 
there  are  given  instants,  marking  down,however,  ateach  result 

*  i.  e.  the  lagtu  woA  gurut  in  tbeir  ratpediYe  ntiiakionf. 


Mark n  -     -    n 

12   4   8     16 
Then  (1+2+8+ 16)+ 1=28. 


I 
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a  loffiL  If  the  given  ntimber  be  indiyiBible  into  two,  add  1, 
and  then  divide  the  total  by  2,  marking  as  the  result  a 
guru;  and  then  go  on  as  before  marking  at  each  result 
a  lagu.  The  lagus  and  gurus  which  are  thus  obtained 
will  indicate  the  required  tune. 

Note,  that  where  the  last  result  is  1,  and  the  same 
cannot  be  divided  except  into  fractional  parts,  mark  as 
many  gurus  as  will  make  up  the  deficient  number  of  syllabic 
instants. 

Example  L 

What  is  the  64th  tune  of  6  instants? 

-7-  64  by  2.  And  the  result  is  32:  mark  the  result  thus  - 

-f-  32  „  „  „  IS    16  fy  >,  ^ 

-^    16  yf  99  99  IS       O  yy  »  •* 

-T-       ®  M  >*  W  IS       4  >9  99  • 

^      4  „  „  ,,  IS      ^  »  »  • 

"i"        2  „  „  „  IS        1  99  >9  *• 

Collect  the  six  symbols  which  are  placed  as  the  result, 

and  we  get y  which  on  reference  to  the  diagiam 

will  be  found  to  be  correct. 

Example  IL 

What  is  the  31st tune  of  6  instants? 
Divide  31  by  2.    Since  the  same  is  indivisible  without 
aremainder. 

Add  1  to  31  =  32 
'^  32  by     2  s  16,mark  a  n 

"5"     16      ,9  99  ^       S         99  • 

"T"         O      M  yy  ^       4         „  — 

"i"  4  „  „  ^  2  „  — 
"5"  2  „  „  ^  1  „  — 
As  there  is  one  instant  wanting  to  make  up  the  six,  add 
1  to  the  last  result,  and  then  divide  it  by  2,  and  marie 
for  the  result  a  ^.  Collecting  the  six  results  in  one  line, 
we  get  what  the  diagram  points  out  at  figure  31,  vis. 
Tune  ^  ^ ^ 
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Example  III. 
What  18  the  6th  tune  of  six  letters  ? 
Divide   6   by   2=3.    Mark  as  the  residt  a  ^.     And  as 
we  cannot  divide  3  by  2,  without  leaving  a  remainder^ 
Add  1  to  3  =  4;  -^  4  by  2  =  2,  and  mark  a  rs 

^  2  by  2  =  1 
As  1  cannot  be   divided  without   a  renudnder,  add  as 
many  ffurusas  wiU  make  up  the  number  of  required  instants 
i.   e.  add  ^  ^  ^,     We  thus  get  —  ^  —  ^  ^  /^. 

jRule  3. —  The  number  of  syllabic  instants  being  given,  to 
find  out  of  hoio  many  tunes  of  each  kind  a  given  piece  of 
poetry  is  susceptible. 

Mark  as  many  units  as  there  are  syllabic  instants  in  the 
given  piece  of  poetry.  Add  to  these  a  unit.  In  a  second 
line,  commencing  from  the  beginning,  go  on  adding  the  two 
•  first  together,  and  the  result  with  the  third,  and  that  result 
with  the  fourth,  and  stop  short  at  the  last  column  but  one. 
In  a  third  and  fourth  line  do  the  like,  until  there  are  no 
two  colunms  to  add  together.  The  first  colunm  will  then 
indicate  the  number  of  tunes  in  which  all  are  gurus;  the  2nd 
the  niunber  of  tunes  in  which  one  is  a  lagu  and  the  rest  are 
gurus,  the  3rd  the  number  of  tunes  in  which  two  are  lagus 
and  the  rest  gurus,  and  so  on  in  an  arithmetical  progression, 
until  the  number  of  syllabic  instants  of  the  diagram  are 
exhausted. 

Example  1. 
Of  how  many  tunes  of  each  kind  is  a  piece  of  poetry 
of  six  instants  susceptible? 

Mark  one  unit  more  than  the  given  number  of  syllabic 
instants 

Thus,         1 
Add  as  foUows: 
Again 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

6 

10 

15 

4 

10 

20 

5 

15 

6 
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Column  1  indicates    I  tune  having  lagus  0  gurus  6 

„        2        «         6  tunes  „  1   —  * 

n        3        »        15      j»  M  2   —  4 

„        4        „      -20      „  „  3   —  8 

•,        5        „         15      „  „  4  —  2 

„        6        „          ^      a  w  5  1 

„        7        „          1      „  „  6  —  0 

Example  2. 

Of  how  many  tunes  of  each  kind  is  poetry  of  five  instants 
susceptible  ? 
Mark  as  follows: —  111111 

2  3         4        5 

3  6       10 

4  10 
5 

Column  1  indicates     1  tune  having  lagui  0  gurus  5 

55  2         „  o      „  „         1     —   4 

w  3         „        10      „  ,,2     —    3 

55  4         „         10      „  „         o     —   2 

M  5  ,5  5  55  5>  4        1 

55  "  5>  1  99  5>  5        —       0 

N.B.  There  are  two  other  rules  by  which  the  number 
of  instants  contained  in  the  space  of  ground  occujned  by 
the  diagram  may  be  ascertained.  But  they  are  merely  the 
result  of  the  last  rules;  and  can  be  ascertained  by  mmple 
rules  of  Arithmetic 


Our  remarks  on  the  Poetry  and  Literature  of  the  Lan- 
guage, whose  Ghranunar  we  lay  before  our  readers5  concluding 
here,  we  now  apply  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  His- 
tory of  that  Language,  so  far  as  the  same  can  at  present 
be  ascertained  firom  the  few  materials  accessible  to  us. 

In  entering  upon  this  part  of  our  investigations  it  is 
necessary  to  look  into  the  Civil  History  of  the  Island:  for, 
to  use  the  language  of  Sir  William  Jones,  *^  the  Civil  and 
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the  Literary  History  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  are 
6o  much  allied  together,  that  one  cannot  be  used,  nor  can 
the  same  be  proved  or  iUustrated,  without  the  other.'* 

The  History  or  the  Singhalese  Language  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods,  viz. 

L  From  the  earliest  time  till  A.  D.  339. 
IL  From  a.  d.     339,  to  a.   d.  1153. 
IIL  From  a.  d.  1153,  to  a.  d.  1410. 
IV.  From  a.  d.  1410,  to  a.  d.  1815. 
V.  From  a.  d.  1815,  to  the  present  time. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIME  TILL  THE  YEAR  888. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Singhalese  Government,  very  little, 
if  any  thing  at  all,  appears  to  have  been  done  to  cultivate 
or  polish  the  native  language.  Indeed  it  was  unlikely  that 
the  conquering  nation  could  do  so,  until  in  the  course 
of  time  becoming  blended  with  the  natives,  the  native 
tongue  itself  became  the  Singhalese  language.  The 
Inscriptions  of  which  Major  Forbes  speaks  as  existing 
at  Lagalla  (which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wijaya's  abode),  when  translated,  cannot  fail  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  literature  of  this  period;  but 
this  must  be  the  work  of  a  future  date. 

The  first  mention  made  in  the  Mahawansa  of  the  fan- 
gtioge  of  the  land  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  during  the 
memorable  reign  of  Dewenipetissa;  and  we  may  therefore 
begin  our  narrative  from  the  year  B.  c.  306. 

But  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  absence 
of  all  information  regarding  the  language  and  literature 
of  this  island,  during  the  236  years  which,  it  is  said,  elapsed 
from  the  alleged  date  of  Wijaya's  arrival  in  Ceybn — 543 
B.  c,  to  the  reign  of  Dewenipetissa,  307  B.  c,  raises  a 
strong  suspicion  in  our  mind,  (a  suspicion  fully  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tumour,  see  Mahawan$a,p.  p.  xViL  tL\ 
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that  theWijayiin  era  is  antedated  b;  "a  Considerable  term." 
For,  otherwise,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Mahaoama, 
who  was  indebted  to  "ancient  authors  in  the  Singhaleee 
language"  for  the  matter  contained  in  the  Mahawansa, 
should  not  only  have  left  us  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  those  particulars,  but  should  also  have  fallen  in  the 
early  part  of  his  narrative  into  certain  chronolc^cal  errors, 
from  which  he  is  free  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  Maha- 
wansa,  fi-om  the  reign  of  Dewenipetissa  downwards,  ' 

As  the  subject  may  prove  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  la 
of  considerable  importance  as  supporting  the  \-iews  expressed 
at  p.  xiiL,  we  shall  venture  upon  a  few  remarks, 

The  Wijayan  and  Budhistical  eras,  according  to  the 
Mabawanso,are  identical.  And  "there  ii^,"  says  Mr.  Tumour, 
"a  ground  for  suspecting  that  sectarian  zeal,  or  the  imposturea 
of  superstition  have  led  to  the  assignment  of  the  same  dat« 
for  the  landing  of  Wijayo,  with  the  cardinal  Budhistical 
event — the  death  of  Gotamo. "  t 

"  "  Suffice  it  to  my,  ihst  from  Hie  date  a(  (he  intTodoclion  of  Buddhiim 
iato  Ce;lon.  in  ■.  c.  307,  thai  hiituri  ii  sulbenticated  b;  the  conconenca 
el  «Ter]r  evidence,  which  can  conuibule  (o  yerilj  the  •naal*  of  uf 
ctHiati}." — JUakauvuio  p.  I%i. 

t  Mt.  Turnout  we  ma  lo  think  thai  the  dnte  of  Wijajo'i  lai>din|!  in  Cefkiti 
faai  been  antedated,  "(ot  the  purpose  of  iDppiirting  a  pretended  KTelitioa 
ot  command  of  Bodbu.  vilh  which  the  tevemh  Chapter  of  the  Mahawatno 
openi."  He  lajt  "It  became  a  point  of  inietewing  inquirr  to  BKcnaio 
vhetlier  the  Budhiil*  orCeilon  had  ventured  to  intctpolBle  Ihia  injunclioD, 
a>  veil  ai  'the  fi.e  reiolvei  BllenlW  willed  h>  CotBinu,'  mentioned  in 
the  aevenleentb  chapter,  into  the  Piiaksttaya,  for  the  puipoje  of  deludiDp 
the  inhabitants  o(  (his  lilaiid;  aa  that  impotition  might,  pethapa,  haTe 
been  detected  by  cooipanne  thoie  panoses  with  Ilie  Pilakatlaya  of  tbe 
Burmese  empire,  and  the  3anw:iit  Fdilion  pte*ented  to  the  Ben^l  Aiiatic 
Society,  bi  Mr.  Ilad^^on.  On  referring,  accordingly,  to  the  I'arinibbana' 
■uitan  in  the  Dighanikajn.  bo  irn«  rhalrrer  ih>(b  be  found  iherr  of  ikttt 
panayit.  Bui  ilie  -fiTe  leiolie.'  alone  are  conlmned  in  the  Althakatha 
to  thai  luttan;  but  even  liicte  ihe  command  to  Sakko,  ptediclin  ot 
Wij».„',  landing  in  t'ejlon,  is  not  noticed.  1  touk  the  opportunity  of 
an  official  iniervieo    with   the    liigb    prieiti     of  the     Malwalta    and     Aigiri 
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Following  in  the  light  of  this  suspicion  (the  circumstance 
which  creates  it  fiilly  accounting  for  the  object  of  the  per- 
version), we  are  enabled  to  discover  satisfactory  evidence 
which  supports  our  belief. 

In  this  investigation  we  shall  proceed  upon  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  two  incontrovertible  data,  1st,  the  identity  of 
Chandragupta*  with  Sandrocottus;  and  2nd,  the  identity  of 
Asoka  with  Dharmasoka,  the  royal  parent  of  Mihindu. 

ettablUhmeots  and  their  fraternity,  to  diicon  this,  apparently  fatal,  dis- 
crepancy, with  them.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  the  'five 
resolves*  were  only  contained  in  the  Atthakatha;  nor  did  they  attach  any 
kind  of  importance  to  their  absence  from  the  text." 

*  ^Thb,**  says  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  notes  to  the  Vishnu  Parana,  <<is 
the  most  important  name  in  all  the  lists,  at  il  can  tcarcHy  be  doabitd 
that  he  it  tht  SandraeotUu,  or,  at  Athtnatut  wriUt  moTt  correctly,  the 
Samdroeifplut,  ef  the  Greeks,  The  relative  positions  of  Chandragupta,  Vid- 
miiara  or  Bimbisara.  and  Ajtasatru,  serve  to  confirm  the  identification' 
Sakya  was  contemporary  with  both,  the  latter  dying  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Ajatasatru's  reign.  The  Mahawanso  says  he  reigned  twenty-four  years  after- 
wards; but  the  Vayu  makes  his  whole  reign  but  twenty-five  years;  which 
would  place  the  close  of  it  b.  c.  526.  The  rest  of  the  Saisunaga  dynasty, 
according  to  the  Vayu  and  Matsya,  reigned  US  or  140  years;  bringing  their 
close  to  B.  c.  3S3.  Another  century  being  deducted  for  the  duration  of 
Nandas,  would  place  the  accession  of  Chandragupta  b.  c.  283.  Chandragupta 
was  the  contemporary  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  began  his  reign  b.  c.  310, 
^  <nd  concluded  a  treaty    with  him  b.   c.  305.  Although  therefore,  the  date 

may  not  be  made  out  quite  correctly  from  the  Paoranik  premises;  yet  the 
error  cannot  be  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  lesult  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  that  furnished  by  Budhist  authorities.  According  to 
the  Mahawanso,  100  years  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Budha  to  the 
tenth  year  of  Kalasoko.  He  reigned  other  ten  yean,  and  his  sons  forty- 
four,  making  a  total  of  154  years  between  the  death  of  Sakya  and  the 
accession  of  Chandragupta,  which  is  consequently  placed  b.  c.  3S9,  or  about 
seventy  years  too  early.  According  to  the  Budhist  authorities,  Chantakutta  or 
Chandragupta  commenced  his  reign  396  b.  c.  Burmese  table;  Prinsep*s useful 
Tables.  M  r. Tumour  in  his  Introduction,  giving  to  Kalasoko  eighteen  yean  sub- 
sequent to  the  century  after  Budha,  places  Chandragupta's  accession  b.  c 
381,  which,  he  observes,  is  sixty  yean  too  soon ;  dating,  however,  the  acces- 
sion of  Chandragupta  from  323  b.  c,  or  immediately  upon  Alexander's 
death,  a  period  too  early  by  eight  or  ten  yean  at  least.  The  discrepancy 
of  dates    Mr.  Tumour  is  disposed  to  think,  proceeds  (rom  loiiie  iotentioMU 

$ 
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The  Singhalese  historians  record  the  acceasion  of  Asoka  at 
319  B.  c,  that  is  to  say,  62  years  after  the  date  of  Chandra - 
gupta'a  accession  to  the  throne;  and,  says  Mr  Tumour, 
"if  ChandmgTiptaand  Seleucus  Xicatorbe  considered  con- 
temporaries, and  the  reign  of  the  latter  be  taken  to  have 
commenced  in  B.  c.  323  (the  year  in  which  Alexander  (Bed), 
a  discrepancy  is  found  to  exist  of  about  60  years,  between 
the  date  of  the  Western  authorities,  and  tliat  given  in  the 
Mahawanso."  Now  that  this  "discrepancy"  of  60  years  is 
on  the  part  of  the  island  historians,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
For,  on  reference  to  "Inscriptions  and  other  acts"  of  Asoka's 
reign,  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  his  accession  to  a 
certiunty;  and  that  date  is  259,  and  not  319  b.  C.  Sir  Erskine 
Perry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  intcrreeting  account  of 
this  Monarch's  reign,  says  (see  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  Xo.  xiv.  p.  161),  that  Asoka  "was  crowned  at 
Pataliputra  in  the  fourth  year  of  hia  reign;  and  firom  this 
year  which  was  259  B.  C.  he  dates  not  only  hia  inscriptions, 
but  other  acts  of  hia  reign."  The  accuracy  of  this  latter 
date,  which  on  comparison  with  that  given  by  the  island 
historians  produces  a  discrepancy  of  just  60  years,  is  attested 
by  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  like  discrepancy  on  a  comparison 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  chronologies,  hearing  upon  the 
lives  of  Chandragupta  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ui>on  these  data,  and  from  the  fact  that  Mihindu,  the  son 
of  Asoka,  arrived  in  Ceylon  in  the  18th  year  of  his  father's 

iral  chroiiolagr.  Introd,  p.  l.  The  cammeDlalor  od 
dragupCa  u«  (lie  ion  of  Nanda  bv  a  wile  named 
iiu  drHCenilanlii  vrie  calird  Maucfaa.  Cal.  Tod 
iption  at  Mofi,  Ihe  nam*  of  a  Hajpnt  tribe.  The 
lO  buildi  a  ■lot}  on  I)<e  fincird  memblaDca  of 
the  vord  to  Ma;uia  >.  Mori.  Pr,  a  peacack.  TJieie  being  ahandance  of 
pea-fo«1  in  t lie  place  where  the  Sikva  tribe  hmll  »  lonn,  iliej  called  it  Mori, 
and  their  Prinrei  were  thence  called  Mauiya*.— Turnout,  Introduction  to 
Ibe  MaliBwanio,  p.  iitii.  Chandragopla  reined,  according  to  the  Vajn 
Pnraoa.  twFOljr-rciut  jreiiti;  accoidiOK  to  the  Mahawanto,  tliiit]''I(iuii  (a 
Ibe  DipawBDM),  tHenqi-fout." — H'iittn't  fitlmii  Furaiia,  p.  468. 
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reign,  and  in  the  first  of  Dewenipetissa,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  latter  ascended  the  throne  65  years  after  the  period  given 
in  the  Mahawansa,  viz.  241  B.  c.  Mahanamo  gives  the 
following  particulars. 

1  Wijaya  reigned        ..                  ..  Years  38 

2  Upatissa          „         1 

3  Panduwasa „      30 

4  Abhaya            ..        ,.                  ,.  „      20 
Interregnum    ..         ..         .         ..  ,,17 

5  Pandukabayo „      70 

6  Muttusiwa       „      60 

7  Dewenipetissa  succeeded  Muttusiwa  

Total— 236 


If  the  period  of  each  sovereign's  reign  be  correct  as  above 
given,  and,  if  moreover,  Dewenipetissa  only  conmienced  his 
reign  in  241  b.  c,  Wijaya's  arrival  could  not  have  been 
earlier  than  477.  B.  c.  This  then  establishes  a  difference  of 
66  years.  But  we  have  little  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
these  dates  up  to  the  reign  of  Dewenipetissa.  The  Sulu 
lUgdRatnacare  gives  the  following : 

1  Wijaya  reigned        Years  30 

2  Upatissa  m         ^ 

3  Panduwas        m      30 

4  Grunalissa        (not  given)  „ 

5  Pandukabayo ,>      77 

6  Muttusiwa       ^^      60 

7  Dewenipetissa  succeeded  him*  — 

Total— 198 


According  to  the  Sulu  Rqja^  Rahutcare,  therefore,  and  upon 
the  data  from  which  we  have  started,  we  perceive  that  W^aya 
arrived  in  this  Island  439  B.  c;  which  date,  when  compared 
with  that  given  in  the  Mahawansa,  exhibits  a  differenca 
of  104  years. 


cxliv. 
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?  DO  means  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of 


But  we  are  b 

the  dates  furnished  byihe  SuIuRajaRatnacare,  as  they  are 
still  more  suspicious  than  those  in  the  Mahawanea,  with 
reference  to  the  reigns  of  l^andakabayo  and  Muttueiwa. 
"  My  reluctance,"  says  Tumour,  "nioreover,  to  admit  the  par- 
ticular date  assigned  to  the  landing  of  Wijayo,  does  not 
proceed  eolely  from  its  auspicious  coincidence  with  the 
date  of  Gotamo's  death.  The  aggregate  period  comprised 
in  those  236  years,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  apportioned,  on  a  scale  of  decimation,  among 
the  sue  Bajas  who  preceded  DewananpiyatisBO,  which 
distribution  is  not  in  itself  calculated  to  conciliate  confi- 
dence; and  in  the  instance  of  the  6fth  raja,  Pandu-kabhayo, 
it  is  stated  that  he  married  at  20  years  of  age,  succeeded 
in  dethroning  his  imcle  when  he  y/aa  37,  and  reigned  for 
70  years.  He  is  therefore  107  years  old  when  he  dies, 
having  been  married  87  years;  and  yet  the  issue  of  that 
marriage,  Mutasiwo,  succeeds  him  and  reigns  60  years! 
One  of  the  Singhalese  histories  does,  indeed,  attempt  to 
make  it  appear  that  Mutasiwo  was  the  grandson;  but  I 
now  find  that  that  assertion  is  founded  purely  on  an  assump- 
tion, made  possibly  with  the  view  of  correcting  the  very 
imperfection  now  noticed.  It  ia  manifest,  therefore,  that 
there  is  some  inaccuracy  here,  which  calls  for  a  curtailment 
of  the  period  intervening  between  the  landing  of  "Wijayo 
and  the  introduction  of  Budhism;  and  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  a  curtailment  of  similar  extent  was  shewn 
to  be  requisite  in  the  Indian  portion  of  this  history,  of 
that  particular  period,  to  render  the  reigna  of  Chandragupta 
and  Seleucus  Xicator  contemporaneous." 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  indubitable  testi- 
mony that  the  Wijayan  era  b  antedated  by  60  years; 
and  that  there  is  strong  suspicion  of  its  having  been  still  more 
perverted.  As  however,  in  this  stage  of  our  work  it  ia  difficult 
to   adjust   dates   by   the  disoovered   discrepancy  in   qiiea- 
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tion,  we  shall  be  entirely  guided  by  those  upon  which  we 
haye  hitherto  proceeded^  viz.,  those  which  are  given  in 
the  Mahawansa. 

To  proceed  then:  Having  shewn  the  language  of  the 
land  to  have  been  the  Singhalese  in  306  B.  c,  it  appears 
that  from  the  reign  of  Dewenipetissa  until  that  of  Dutu- 
gemunu,  the  march  of  improvement  was  arrested  by  two 
Malabar  usurpers,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Island  by  one 
Elala,  also  aMalabar:  and  that  Dutugemunu's  wars  (b.  c.  164), 
which  were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  monumental  erec- 
tions (amongst  which  was  the  celebrated  Ruanweli  Dagoba), 
scarcely  left  him  any  time  for  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  his  subjects. 

No  apparent  advancement  in  literature  took  place  &om 
this  period  imtil  the  reign  of  Walagarnbahu  (b.  C.  104), who 
nearly  twelve  years  after  his  accession  (b.  c.  92),  directed 
the  compilation  of  the  religious  works  of  Ceylon;  which, 
consisting  of  the  text  books  of  Budhism  in  the  Pali 
language,  and  the  Singhalese  Atuwas  or  Commentaries, 
were  committed  to  writing  by  500  priests  at  a  subterra- 
neous or  rock  Temple,  called  Aluwihara^  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  Town  of  Matalla. 

These  Atuwas,  if  now  procurable,  would  greatly  assist  us 
in  ascertaining  what  progress  the  Singhalese  language  had 
made  at  this  period  of  time.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  are  no  longer  extant. 

We  learn  upon  the  authority  of  Major  Forbes*  that 
on  the  west  side,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Dambul, 
there  are  many  inscriptions,  the  form  of  the  letters  ap- 
proximating to  the  ancient   Singhalese,  f  He  considers  the 

*  Ceylon  AlmaoAC  for  ISM^  p.  206. 

f  The  writer  is  in  po«eaion  of  two  of  these  inicriptions ;  and  cm 
leference  to  them  and  a  few  others  inserted  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  Jouroal,  Vol.  5,  p.  555,  it  is  apprehended  tliat  most  of  tbem  are  in 
a  character  which  bears  great  lesemblance  to  the  Nagari  of  the  third  century 
B.  c,  given  in  Mr.  Prinsep's  Tabtoa^ 
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probable  date  of  tbese  monaments  to  be  80  B.  c.  If  these 
be  trtLnaUted,  (and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be),  they  will  doubtlcae  not  only  throw 
much  light  on  the  early  history  of  this  laland,  but 
contribute  much  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  character 
of  the  style  in  which  the  voluminous  Ahtwas  were 
composed. 

Nearly  three  centuries  had  elapsed  after  the  last  mentioned 
CTent,  when  Wiharalissa  ascended  the  throne  a.  d.  201 ;  and 
during  this  period  not  only  were  many  arts  and  sciences 
introduced  into  Ceylon  from  India;  but  the  Brahmins,  in 
conveying  their  scienti6c  instructions  in  Poetry,  Logic, 
Metaphysics,  Ethics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  necessarily 
introduced  the  Sanscrit;  the  acquirement  of  which  by  the 
natives  must  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  their  knowledge 
of  Its  sister  dialect,  the  Pali,  with  which  language,  in  con- 
nection with  their  religious  books,  they  were  already  con- 
versant It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  from  these  aonroes, 
the  native  Singhalese  was  much  enriched. 

At  this  period  a  great  schism,  known  as  the  "Wytuliao 
heresy,"  was  originated;  the  results  of  which  have  been 
most  detrimental  to  the  literature  of  a  nation,  whose 
religious  and  scientific  works  were  inseparably  connected. 
Wiharatiasa,  assisted  by  hia  Prime  Minister,  burnt  all 
the  Budhistical. scriptures;  and  these  we  may  reasonably 
believe,  included  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of 
Ceylon.  This  took  place  in  A.  D.  209.  and  is  the  second 
destruction  of  literary  records  which  di^races  the  page 
of  history. 

Paamng  over  the  remarkable  rci^  of  Sree  Sangabo,  whom 
thenative  traditions  regard  as  a  candidate  for  the  high-priestly 
office  of  a  future  Budha;  we  come  to  Gotabhaya,  in  whose 
reign  the  fVytuhan  doctrines  were  again  embraced,  which 
led  to  a  further  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  Singhalese — an  improvement  which  we  caonot  aerer 
&om  their  religious. 


A 
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About  this  time)  it  seems^  the  Inscriptons  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  were  engraven  on  rocks  at  Mihin» 
tala.  Mr.  Tumour  in  reference  to  them  says  (vide  Ceylon 
Almanac  for  1834,  p.  173),  "They  must  have  been  re» 
corded  about  the  year  of  Budlia  805,  a.  d.  262.  From  the 
inscriptions  themselves,  and  on  reference  to  the  Maha- 
wanso,  I  find  that  three  Princes  of  the  Cshestria  tribe^ 
descended  from  Okaaka,  and  connected  with  the  Lamini 
branches  of  the  Koyal  family,  whose  domains  were  near 
Mayanganna  in  Bintenne,  repaired  to  the  Court  of  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign  Wija  Indoo  a.  d.  241." 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Inscription,  of  which 
the  introduction  was  printed  at  p.xxxvi.,  will  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  pure  Elu  or  Singhalese,  for  which  we  in  vain 
look  at  the  present  day.  It  is  chaste  in  its  style,  elegant  in 
construction,  unmixed  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  unencumbered 
by  numerous  existing  particles,  which  only  serve  to  oma- 
^  ment  the  style  without  adding  anything  to  the  sense. 

^GS^QaoSoeooSf  c:9gQ^^8Qb9^c9«^  Sides (n£8a9«*.G&e» 
5.     6^9(9^8s^Qsd&Qf^eg&o«d  Qr8fiBt.SQ5Qc5S6  G^i»c8s>8ot9«j 
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7.     6iSi?B(?»rfcjc!«n      Sarfe)toiS§c»«5       (»irf(?tS^(!r.{ft£'^ 

"  1.  Having  rieen  at  early  dawn,  and  having  meditated  on 
the  four  preservative  principles,  *  and  having  performed 
the  necessary  ablutions,  and  having  also  attired  and  co- 
vered themselves  with  robes  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
the  Sakiyawa  (an  Institute  of  Budha),  the  priests  resident 
in  this  tem]>Ie  shall  resort  to  the  apartment  of  apprO' 
priation  f  in  the  inner  temple;  and,  having  there  per- 
formed the  religious  observances  of  Meth  J  and  Pirit  §, 
they  shall  partake  of  gruel  and  rice. 

"  2.  They  shall  at  the  proper  times  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians give  the  food  unto  those  (priests)  who  cannot  attend 
the  apartment  of  appropriation. 

"  3,  Such  of  the  reverend  priests  of  this  temple  ai 
study  the  Winepitaka  shall  receive,  besides  raiment,  five 
meals;  sucb  of  them  as  study  the  Sutrapitaka  shall  (in 
like  manner)  receive  eeven   meals;  and  such   of   them   ai 

■  The  /our  PreieTvaritt  hrticipff  are  llie  (our  moda  of  medilation 
or  B*wan«,  vii.  Msitri,  Karuna,  Mudita  and  Upekiha— kc  UarilgU  Vemaeium, 
p.  349. 

f  The  aiwrtmcDt  of  sppropriatioa,  ii  a  place  cct  apart  for  the  gatheiiDg 
of  the  priesB,  with  a  tiew  either  to  diride  th«i  meali,  or  to  determiae  upon 
which  of  ihem  (hall  leave  the  temple  id  compliance  with  the  invitatioci  to 
bteakfoit  ofdiiersBudhiiu  JD  differeotpam  of  ihe  coomrj.  Thne  inrilatioiu^ 
it  ii  to  be  remarLed,  are  limpl}  iniimaiiona  lo  the  head  of  the  temple^ 
that  A  or  B  wnbea  to  leed  to  mariT  ptiou  on  a  giTen  iDoruiag. 

[  '  MffA. '  Thia  u  one  of  thwe  meditatioDa  of  love  towaidt  all  men, 
which  gi'ei  a  health)'  coiuciance,  and  which,  if  trul;  ptactited.  ii  an  ct- 
(rctual  check  upon  the  commiuion  ol  up.  See  a  deSnitioD  of  the  aame 
in   Uardj'a  Honachiitn.  p.  £43. 

{  '  Piril.'  Tbi*  ii  the  reciiaiion  of  certain  portiooa  of  Bodha't  SennoiH, 
Tbew  have  been  tratulatrd  bj  (be  Re*.  D.  J.  Gogetlj,  which  ace  in  tba 
Fiiend  toi  April  1839. 
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ttncly  the  Abidltnnapitaka  shall  (in  like  manner)  receive 
twelve  meals.  * 

''  4.  Donations  made  unto  the  pnests  shall  be  applied  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  donors,  and  without 
misappropriation. 

**  5.  That  of  all  the  (produce)  of  the  lands  and  tenements 
which  appertain  to  this  temple  and  its  appurtenances, 
that  which  may  be  necessary  shall  be  first  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  temple;  and  the  reudue  thereof  shall 
not  be  enjoyed  (by  the  priesthood)  separately,  and  by  cavetmg 
tks  tempUy^  but  shall  be  possessed  (in  common),  and  without 
affection  for  the  temple. 

**  6,  The  workmen  of  this  temple  shall  not  be  punished, 
or  reprimanded  by  one  single  priest,  but  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  do  so  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  community  of 
the  priests. 

''  7.  The  Bev.  priests  resident  in  this  temple  shall  not 
enjoy  tiieproduce  of  the  fields  and  orchards  which  appertain 
to  the  ixmer  temple,  except  in  such  manner  as  is  conform- 
able to  rdigion.'' 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

TROM  8»  TO  UIO. 

To  a  nation  little  accustomed  to  traffic,  and  tiierefore 
firee  from  the  endless  difficulties  and  anxieties  which  trade 
produces  on  society  in  general,  the  cultivation  of  letters 
was  not  only  a  ftne-^u^-mm,  but  its  sole  delight  Under 
such  drcumstances  the  Singhalese  cotdd  not  long  remain 
without  supplyuig  their  wants  from  the  neighbouring 
country.  Each  succeeding  Sovereign,  interested  in  the 
people's  welfare,  rendered  them  essential  service  in  this 
respect ;  and  whilst  their  own  intdlectual  improvement  was 
next    to   their    heart,  that   of  their    subjects   was    not 


*  ''CoTecing  the  teiDple,**  i.  «.  Ui«  priciti  are  not  to  Mttbelr  affte- 
tioDf  upon  the  tempi*. 

t 
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neglected.  In  a.  d.  350,  Bujaa  or  BuddhadSsa,  mnch  cele- 
brated for  his  wonderful  acquirementB  in  Medical  Science] 
wrote  his  *'  Sarattlia   Sangaho. " 

This  is  a  Sanscrit  work,  and  very  popular  amongat  the 
physicians  of  the  Island.  It  has  a  paraphrase  or  commen- 
tary attached  to  it  in  Singhalese;  from  which  we  shall 
select  a  specimen :  see  pott. 

Dimngthe  reign  of  this  Prince,  the  Suttans  were  translated 
into  Singhalese  (see  Mahnwanso,  p.  247.)  These,  like  the 
Singhalese  Commentaries  which  preceded  them,  are  now 
extinct.  But  reference,  it  is  believed,  is  made  to  the  Sin- 
ghalese of  the  Suttans  (the  text  of  Budha's  Sermons)  in 
the  Winayartha  Samuch-chaya  (a,  d.  1165),  to  which 
we  shall  allude  in  the  thii-d  period  of  our  narratiTC. 
From  these  references  we  obtain  several  words  which  probably 
occurred  in  the  Singhalese  versionof  the  Suttans;  and  they 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  pure  Elu  terms  which  occur  in 
the  selection  we  have  already  made  from  an  Inscription 
found  at  Mihintale — e.g.  BJf«j«ie5^s>csiS  'Thou  hast 
become  an  ignoramus;' i^'jrjof^S'E^  'Thou  hast  become 
faulty;"  <fa-,3(»cjegS'»«QS'c3t8  '  Thou  hast  stolen  that  which 
belonged  to  others.' 

Perhaps  we  are  far  from  being  wrong  in  considering  that 
about  this  time  the  Muluaika  and  Kududka  were  written. 
We  have  no  clue  whatever  to  their  exact  date ;  but  tie 
cliaracter  of  the  style  adopted  certainly  favours  the  belief 
that  they  were  composed  about  this  period. 

From  the  former  we  extract  the  following  passage. 
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** Having  by  means  of  the  three  doors*  properly  bowed 
:unto  the  three  Jetoeh,  f  illustrious  in  the  three  worlds,  %  I 
shall  briefly  relate  the  precepts  of  religion,  both  of  com- 
mission and  omission  to  which  the  Upasampada  §  ascetics 
should  conform  themselves.***  If  the  Upasampada  priests 
shall  not  crop,  or  cause  to  be  cropped,  the  hair  (on.  their 
heads)  as  well  as  that  in  the  nose,  and  also  nails,  whenever 
they  shall  have  grown  long ;  if  without  any  disease  (which 
shall  demand  it)  they  shall  remove  or  cause  to  be  re- 
moved the  hair  in  the  arm-pits,  as  well  as  that  growing 
in  their  private  parts;  if  they  shall  pare,  or  cause  to  be 
paredy  J  their  nails;  if  on  an  ornamented  floor  they  shall 
walk  with  wet  feet,  or  covered  feet;  if  they  shall  with 
their  naked  bodies  come  in  contact  with  ornamented  walls, 
beds  or  chairs,  of  the  conmiou  property  of  the  priests;  if 
they  shall  sit  covering  their  double  outer-robe  around 
their  necks  Y;  if  they  shall  ill-use  their  robes;  if  they  shall 
go  in  the  village  without  their  yellow  band;  if  (moreover) 
having  fulfilled  the  calls  of  nature,  and  having  water  at 
hand,  they  shall  not  perform  the  necessary  ablutions*** 
they  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence." 

During  the  reign  of  Mahan&ma  (a.  b.  410),  it  appears 
that  further  additions  were  made  to  the  literature  of  the 
Island  by  one  Budfia  Ghoshoy  a  very  learned  and  renowned 
priest,  who  composed  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the  Pali 

*  See  note  (t)  at  p.  34. 

f  The  three  Jewels,  tib.  Bodha.  PriecOiood,  and  the  Scriptaiei. 

I  The  three  w6rldi»  yii.  Earth,  Heaven,  and  one  of  the  Brahama  worlds 
}  Upasampada  is  a  high  order  of  the  Bodhist  Prierthood. 

II  The  SiDgbalese  word  which  we  have  rendered  "pare,**  means  ako 
^nmooth'or  *  polish.* 

•  %  This  is  a  doubtful  ezpreision  in  the  Singbalaia. 
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text  of  the  Budhistical  ecriptures,  and  a  number  of  me- 
trical compoeitioQB  in  the  Maghada  language. 

These  are,  an  original  work  called  the  Nanodm/an,  the 
ff'isuddi  Moffhan  (to  which  we  shall  have  occaeion  to  refu 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  commentary  upon  it  in 
the  Singhalese),  and  a  Pali  Tereion  of  the  whole  of  tin 
Singhalese  Atuwas. 

After  a  short  intermption  to  the  cause  of  education  by 
the  disturbances  of  the  Alalabars,  which  soon  ensued,  we 
again  find  the  literature  of  Ceylon  in  a  fionrishing  con- 
dition in  the  reign  of  Dhatuseno,  A.  D.  459 — when  Mahi^ 
nama  composed  the  celebrated  Mahawmtta,  to  which  and 
a  few  other  native  historical  records  we  are  indebted  for 
this  BumiDary. 

The  fact  of  the  Mahawansa  being  in  Pali  would  natu- 
rally lead  one  to  the  supposition  that  at  this  period  of 
time  the  Singhalese  language  was  deficient.  Butfluchaeap- 
poaition  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  disconrBes 
so  varied  and  abstract  as  the  Atuwas,  or  Commentaries 
on  the  Fittakattaya,  had  been  preoiausly  written  in  the 
Singhalese  language.  And  moreover,  it  is  clear  from  the 
very  notes  of  l^iabanamo,  that  be  adopted  the  Pali,  not 
from  any  deficiency  of  the  Singhalese,  in  which  the 
former  hifitories  were  composed,  but  with  the  sole  object 
of  giving  to  the  language  of  Budha,  "  the  supreme 
Maghada,"  a  superiority  over  that  of  his  native  country. 

A  AoTt  interval  elapsed  between  Dhatuaena't  death, 
and  the  accession  of  Komarad^,  A.  D.  215,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  of  the  Singhalese  kings.  Whether 
we  regard  him  as  a  bene&ctor  of  the  people,  as  a  just  king,^ 
or  as  a  scholar,  our  adnuration  of  him  is  equally  great.  A 
long  course  of  study  before  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govon- 
meut  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  throne,  and  enabled  him 
to  govern  his  people  with  justice  and  equity,  and  to  pro- 
mote those  interests  which  the  ezigenciea  of  the  times  re- 
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quired.  iHgfateen  temples,  and  as  many  tanks  were  founded 
by  this  Prince;  and  Budhism  naturally  obtuned  all  the 
triimiph  which  one  of  her  devoted  sons  could  aohieye.  He 
was  an  elegant  writer,  and  a  celebrated  poet ;  and  gave  to 
the  public  many  a  valuable  work,  of  which  the  ravages  of 
succeeding  times  have  left  behind  but  a  solitary  Saasorit 
poem  called  the  ''  Janakeeharana." 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Perakumba  Sirithe^  a 
Singhalese  poetical  work  of  some  celebrity. 

B    tf9    6  t9e£e^9e3€)^S)G^e9e}8QD<^&&^«>^d€^^ 

**  Elng  Kumarad^,  who  on  the  very  same  day  cele- 
brated a  three-fold  feast  in  honour  of  the  accession  of  the 
Queen-consort  to  the  throne,  the  installation  into  office  of  a 
number  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  founding  of  18  temples 
and  18  tanks;  and  who  in  masterly  and  elegant  rhymes 
composed  Janakeeharana,  and  other  celebrated  poems — 
offered  his  life  for  the  poet  Kalidis.  ^ 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  tragical  end  of  the 
Sovereign  were  as  follows: — Kumaradis  conceived  an  at- 
tachment to  a  female  of  great  personal  attractions,  and 
during  his  visit  one  evening  at  her  house  (which  was 
situated  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  pond  overgrown 
with  Lotuses,)  the  king  observed  that  a  *'bee^  which 
had  alighted  upon  a  Lotus,  and  ^  sat  on  the  bloom  ex- 
tracting liquid  sweet, "  was  insensibly  imprisoned  Within 
the  fading  petals  of  this  flower  of  the  oriental  poet.  A 
felicitous  poetical  idea,  having  reference  to  the  danger  of 
his  own  situation,  was  the  result  of  the  observation;  and 
the  royal  poet,  not  wishing  to  give  utterance  to  the  whole 
of  his  sendments,  left  the  two  following  lines  on  the  waUs 
of  the  apartment  wluch  he  then  occupied^  with  the  ad«> 


I 
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ditioD  to  them  of  a  pronuBe  to  grant  the  request  of  any  who 
should  complete  the  Etanza: 

KaJid&e, — not  Rishi  Kalidaas,  the  "  Shakespeare  of  the 
East,"  who  during  this  reign  visited  Ceylon,  acquired  the 
native  Singhalese,  and  made  acccfsions  to  the  literature  of 
this  Island  by  his  own  compositions ; — invited  perhaps  by 
the  attractions  of  the  lady  to  whom  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, was  once  spending  a  day  with  her,  when  he  saw  the 
above  lines  and  tliat  which  followed  them. 

The  poet,  to  whom  the  pen  of  royalty  was  perceptible, 
could  not  be  long  in  conceiving  the  comparison,  wliicb 
the  prince  with  a  sense  of  delicacy  had  failed  to  institute ; 
and  at  once  completed  the  stanza  by  auperecribing,  (as  th* 
genius  of  the  Singhalese  language  very  frequently  admits) 
instead   of  subjoining  the  two  following  lines: 

Foet...6nctS)d)  Batsi&di  Sc^E^a€^€)  ^ 

Eang...B.»~.S)2l(fiSei?.»75eji3aG«*^3  S  ■si 
SO«^^(^<A  atnv3QK9  tSia&to  (TS  -e^ 

LiTEBAL  TRANSLATION  BY  Mb.  ABMOUB. 
Od  morttag  to  the  nxeale  [eceptacle  for  the  ukB  ol  iU  iirecti, 
Aniirtj  deprived  [lie  tjrt  of  ilnp — 

Th*  Corat  bee  goi  lo  tbe  hunrj  nilhout  bruising  the  floirer. 
And  when  the  Bower  eipanded  etcaped  ■  ith  life. 

Veebified. 

"InthraJled  bj  bluahing  rweet*:  th«r  power  ■hall  keep 
Tbe  antioui  riidi)  [rom  [ettaodejM  from  aleep. 
TboDgh  cltned  at  evr.lbegloningLoiui*  eee 
Unhun  al  daon  rtleaK  tlie  captive  bee." 

The  above,  we  regret, is  not  aliteraUycorrectiranslationof 
this  elegant  but  difficult  verse.  The  difficulty  arises  not 
from  any  supposed  difference  of  dialect  irom  the  one  now  in 

'  Tba  pink  Lolu*  is  mesau 
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use;  but  from  the  alliterations  employed^ — the  same  word 
conyeying  at  each  repetition  a  different  meaning — a  fact  with 
which  the  reader  ia,  perhaps^  already  familiar.  Hence  the 
diflSculty  of  deciphering  its  meaning  in  a  language  which  has 
but  few  particles,  and  fewer  auxiliary  verbs,  and  whose  ele- 
gance in  poetry  consists  chiefly  in  the  elision  and  permutation 
of  letters,  must  be  obvious.  After  considerable  inquiry  and 
discussion  amongst  the  pandits  of  the  present  day,  we 
submit  the  following  with  much  diffidence,  as  the  meaning 
which  we  attach  to  the  stanza. 

*'l.  As  the  relation  of  the  ^^^{^(orKingof  the  Solar  race) 
in  the  company  of  the  Lotus-eyed  beauty — 2,  was  without 
full  sleep  to  his  eyes;  (so) — 3,  The  forest  bee  which  reached 
its  sweets  without  bruising  the  flower  (whilst  it  was  open)— 4, 
escaped  with  life  when  the  flower  had  expanded  (escap^  not 
with  life  until  the  flower  had  again  expanded.")  f 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  no  difference  of  dialect 
between  the  above  and  the  poetry  now  in  use.  And 
this  circumstance  would  have  led  us  to  doubt  the  ve- 
racity of  the  historian,  in  reference  to  its  date,  but  for 
divers  confirmatory  proofs  which  we  derive  from  other 
sources.  With  respect  to  the  apparent  similarity  in  style, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ancient  poetry  generally 
consisted  of  hUmk  verse,  and  that  this  was  so  constructed, 
that,  as  in  l^ton's  Paradise  Lost,  between  it  and  modem 


^  Tb«  above  traotlatioD  may  be  rendered  free  bj  the  omiHion  of  the 
italiciied  peaeget. 

t  If  the  bee  set  on  the  flower  whibt  it  wae  open,  end  eacaped  it  not 
nntil  the  flower  had  again  eipanded,  it  follows  aa  a  matter  of  ooane,  that 
in  the  intenral  of  time  between  these  two  periods  the  flower  ikded,  which 
the  Royal  Poet  intended  to  eonvey.  Mr.  Knighton's  poetical  English 
version  of  the  stansa  nearly  approaches  ours  in  the  teit,  and  is  as  follows  t 

« By  Beauty's  grasp  in  turmoil  uncomposed 

He's  kept  a  prisoner  with  eyes  unclosed ; 

But  if  all  night  the  Manel  keeps  the  bee, 

The  mom  beholds  him  gay,  uahort  and  frta." 
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Ajrmes  we  perceive  »  wide  difference.  But  where  rhyntt 
bad  been  adopted,  even  in  ancient  times,  the  langoige 
wae  nearly  the  eame  as  that  which  preaenta  itaelf  now. 
If  the  reader  be  at  the  paioB  to  examine  the  Sidatk'  San- 
garawa,  he  will  find  that  the  blank  verse  in  which  it  ia 
compoaed,  is,  apparently  another  dialect,  although  it  ia  not 
so  ia  iact,  whereas  the  rhymes  which  occur  in  it  (e.  g> 
the  one  at  the  ooncluBion  of  the  declensions)  nearly  approx- 
imate, if  they  be  not  identical  with,  the  very  style  now  used 
by  the  Singhalese. 

To  return  however  to  the  history  of  the  verse  under 
eonsideration.  The  courtezan,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
promised  reward,  murdered  the  poet,  and  represented  to  the 
King  that  she  had  herself  completed  the  stanza.  The  King 
required  but  little  reflection  to  detect  the  falsehood,  and 
discover  the  murder  of  a  friend  who  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
Inquiries  were  instituted,  and  the  body  of  the  murdered 
pandit  was    found.     The    end    was   tragical!     The   King 

Wsttring  the  ptsand.  bdiI  wUb  <Hi  aighi  the  air 
Freqaeming,  Kot  from  heart  coDliile,  in  ngn 
Of  lorrow  unfei^'d  " 

"prostrate  fell"  upon  the  blaong  funeral  pile  of  tht; 
murdered  poet,  and  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  that  of  Kalidj«I 

According  to  tradition  this  sad  occurrence  happened  at 
a  place  called  Hath-bodiwatta  at  Anurajapura;  and  soidb 
suppose,  from  the  simil&rity  of  the  name  which  they  find  given 
to  a  spot  in  the  Matura  Difitrict,  that  Kumarad^  died  in 
the  latter  place.     But  this  we  apprehend  ia  a  mistake. 

We  now  pass  over  several  Sovereigns,  amongst  whom 
ia  Silaakals,  a.  x>.  £34,  (when  the  Wytulian  heresy,  again 
introduesd,  was  exposed  by  a  prie«t  of  the  name  of  J»kty 
Paia,)«aA  A^rabodi,  a.  d.  589,  during  whose  reign  twelve 
poets  of  great  genius  flourished  in  his  Court,  but  of  whoM 
history  nothing  is  known. 
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Judging  at  least  from  the  style  of  ProdeepikHwa  and 
Axnawatnra,  wbich  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which 
furnish  us  with  no  other  infonnation  beyond  the  name  of  their 
author,  Gurulugomi,  we  may  assign  them  a  place  at  this 
period  of  our  narrative.  These  books  are  upon  the  whole 
written  in  a  very  chaste  style,  and  are  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity amongst  us  at  the  present  day.  They  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  two  of  our  classics.  We  select  the  following 
from  Amawatura,  which  treats  of 

The  Mind,  the  chief  agent  of  Sin. 

c^ot^8(S^9c^0  crc3S^eo3fi4BcD„  <fc3S)oa80a8e^G^(23^>*»«^gQ 
6>c^o9eJ«r ^«jo<s5<^66^&5;:^^9 erg    S^er 5^ ^£c3dQo<5S§«8>oc9 

6^(5?*.^— .^e<»^j?<reJS^WLSt£e<Boo€88Eejtf^©i,«8i.8^„ 

•^8c9ao8t088G^&G^C£3«DG^C3S3Sd^C^C^e^9(9•QO4$<»^^)^^c^8Q<;«S> 
d>2n^8GN8«^3^^^&cd6>C&^&       3(S(^^c36>«10Q^«)  ^86>^8 

<nS^Qoe$?(d<n9dQ9^«ri^£5>9(S£o$o>c9fi8e^(«Qo„  8(!n«}s\«i 
0«nQJe9C>«<n6<?k^B^«s)6\«ne^c^S)g^^«>6^2r^o4^9enel8 
St  ^s^  i)S^<5^»ac3S^Wv>— ^SDg  e^d  «a  8r5f;  s^<yw  ectf^  «j9 
8c9t3Q^,,^S0^^6>c3(S^8cfi.<nc9^sr.6€^  3£cj^c9G^4O9OO05€ 

t9(8«{&39c3S}Sfl^6)9e<Q£cn6Ha€S^«3Cs5^C08£S«3C^e^£«^C9 

^6^®6^do<g8K)c3«nSfi<rifi(Bdi?o8r'  fjG>>5r»€»<5'«^  ^8S»0 
8rfo8d6>cD«5^c€  SD2j'*^8^^§j3G^So^oeri  ^cdeos'CiGv^ 
G^»3  eG4«o«)d^G^«:3  G^^noSee^ccS  5)d3«S)(;f«S6^f^S  6 
^d^c9  ^&8c.<n8  fB&<A  €)(^3Qccae90(S^<;S  G^S&e^ofB^^^csS 

6(8^ei.^8c38gG^F'S  8eqa>e84G^8S  eS^  Bfgs^9(^^.l 
<;4^S  e£886>qaa>(riai909f4S<e&9<df.^QS)  d4d«s^9tfl£d 
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"  Having  thus  accosted  Budlw,  and  having  takea  hia 
respectful  distance,  Upali  the  great  Situ  *  inquired,  'Lord, 
has  Deerga  the  Ascetic  been  here  ? '  Budha  answered, 
'Maha  Situ,  he  has.'  'Was  there  any  conversatioD  with 
him?'  asked  the  Situ,  Budlia  replied,  'there  was.'  'What 
might  that  conversation  be?'  inquired  the  noblemao.  Budha 
then  related  the  whole  of  the  conversation  with  the  as- 
cetic t     "Whereupon   Upali    Maha    Situ,  having  expressed 

*  SiIk,  pquiralpDi  to  BDEnglBh  Uarnmt.Kaia  tank  vhich  «ai  conferrFd  bj 
the  5o»[?ignon  accnuolQJ  cue  great  wealth  ai  a  peiaon.  ll  ma;  be  coiuideivd  u 
■  grade  □[  th«  peetBgp  of  uur  fuielalLers.  A  penoD  who  bad  ihiiiank  coaCeRFd 
on  him  had  •««  lo  tlie  Ho'al  Uuuicliold.  and  «ai  altogelher  one  (M  we 
gather  Irom  books)  who  con'rolled  ih»  council t  of  theicate. 

t  Since  the  conietutioa  ii  not  gicrn  here,  a  few  word*  may  be 
nettssar^  in  eiplanaiion  of  the  tejt.  On  reference  lo  the  Mtdum  langiya,  the 
leader  will  Hod  Die  lollowinglo  be  llie  substance  of  thai  convenalion.  Theaicctic 
in  queition,  who  woa  the  disciple  of  a  false  Teaclirr  named  N:Khanta- 
Dathapuura.  who  aoumed  Ibe  cbaractei  of  a  Budh<>.  entered  into  a  diipnte 
with  Gontama  as  to  (he  '  mesni  hy  which  siiu  are  commilted.'  Deerga  was 
ignoTBQt  of  ATama  '■in'),  and  sta'.ed  thai  the  appellation  for  it  with  which  he  wia 
acquainted  was  Dtuda.  Cowiams,  not  wiabing  to  quarrel  ^>out  wordf, 
inquired  from  the  ascetic  wilb  how  maDt  dn^dai  Le  waa  Bcquamtcd.  He 
replied 'Three,  Ut  of  budy.  3dof  mind,  and  3d  uf  word.'  Gowuma.  whou 
doctrine*  oere  the  lanie  in  this  reipecl.  eicepi  in  the  subitilution  of  A'oma 
for  Danda.  wiahed  to  know  which  of  the  three  waa  the  ^e 
to  the  commLatiLinofiin.  Tlieaicetic  replied,  '  KayaifaiiiJiior 
of  bod}.'  Gowtama  duputed  tlje  correciDeu  of  this  doctrine,  and  laboured  v. 
prove  that  the  chief  iniirurDenl  for  the  commiuion  of  lin  was  the  mind  ei 
Maiu-daiuta;  but  the  ascetic  did  not  jiieid  to  the  doctrine*  of  GowlBroa.  an' 
departed  maintaining  his  own  opinion  in  the  maitex. 
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(SlUlhu !)  gratulation  at  the  conduct  of  Deerga,  said,  ^He 
is  indeed  well  acquainted  wiih  the  doctrines  of  the  (true) 
Teacher — the  puny  Manth^anday  or  agent-of-mind  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  mighty  Kaya^dandaf  or  agent-of-body. 
The  latter  alone  is  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  the 
commission  of  sin;  and  Wag-^nda  or  agent-of-word, 
and  Mano-^nda  are  both  different  in  this  respect.* 
Budha  replied^  *  Alalia  Situ,  if  thou  wilt  firmly  stand  by 
the  truths  unlike  a  piUar  planted  in  aheap  of  chaff,  I  shall 
converse  with  thee/  '  Lord,  I  will  firmly  stand  by  the 
truth;  speak  on,'  said  the  Nobleman.  *  Well,  Maha  Situ,' 
said  Budha,  '  If  one  of  the  sect  who  take  not  cold  water 
but  warm  water,  when  seized  by  some  severe  illness, 
should  die  of  the  same  for  want  of  warm  water;  whither 
is  he  bom,  sayest  thou,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
(thy  Teacher)  Niganthanathaputtra? '  The  nobleman  replied, 
'Lord,  since  he  died  from  an  ill  affecting  his  mind,  he 
wiU  be  bom  amongst  the  Gods  called  Manas-sattiya.'* 

'^To  explain  why  the  person  (here  spoken  of)  did  not  drink 
cold  water:  The  sectary  did  not  take  cold  water  under  the 
belief  that  the  same  was  (soul)  life ;  that  little  drops  of  water 
were  small  souls,  and  that  large  drops  were  large  souls:  thus, 
if  the  sectary,  who,  under  the  belief  that  the  same  was  life, 
does  not  drink  cold  water,  should  get  bilious  fever,  he  wiU 
loathe  drinking,  or  washing  his  hands  and  feet  with  or  bathing 
in,  warm  water.  His  disease  will  [in  the  absence  of  cold 
water]  be  increased,  and  cold  water  will  therefore  be  ne* 
cessary.  By  drinking  it  the  disease  will  be  cured.  But  this 
sectary  will  drink  nothing  save  warm  water.  In  the  absence 
of  warm  water  he  will  drink  sour  gmeL  His  mind  will  then 
be  intent  upon  cold  water,  and  he  will  have  a  desire  to  drink 
the  same.  Thence  his  Mano-danda  will  war  with  himself. 
He,  who  preserves  inviolate  his  Kaya-danda,  and  Wig-danda, 
will  be  unfit  to  say,  *I  am  wishful  of  drinking  cold  water^ 
give  me  some  cold  water.'    Hence  then  (death  bang  ine** 
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yitBhW)  nather  Kai/a-danda  nor  IVag-dan^a,  wtich  he  pre- 
eerved  inviolate,  could  in  the  least  control  either  his  death, 
or  nativity,  (in  the  place  to  which  reference  has  alreadj 
been  made.)  Mano^anda  beintr  destroyed,  that  alone  will 
control  both  death  and  nativity.  Hence  therefore,  Kaya- 
danda  and  H'aff-danda  are  indeed  puny,  and  Mano-danda 
alone  is  powerful  and  great.  * 

"  When  Upali,  the  Xobleman  said  that  the  sectarj',  whose 
Mano-dunda  (mitid)  was  affected,  would  be  born  amongst 
the  Manas-sattiya  Gods;  Budha  replied,  'O  sectary!  consi- 
der well;  thou  hast  £r?t  nffinued  that  Kaya-danda  was 
the  most  powerful;  but  now  sayest  thou  that  Mano-danda 
is  the  most  powerful:  How  can  tliese  dicta  be  reconciled?'" 

Since  the  passages  which  we  have  extracted  from 
the  Pradeepikawa  (see  p.  p.  xxv.,  btix.)  do  not  present  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  etyle  in  which  that  immense  work  is 
composed,  we  transcribe  a  portion  of  an  apologue,  illustrating 
the  blessed  effects  of 

Forgiveness. 

e^B«Dinsi*n9ecft)S>W^i3:  ©dcey©'^cio;5<Sc<*niSegtJS&«rS^ 
'  This   p&rBgrapti    ii  put  id  bj  GurulUi^nu  to  illoftttle  the    doctnon 
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«n(2q8^c9fi8c9dc^^e69i^^«)€)3  6aS«{    6>^€r<d<^^096fi 

«ncf>fi5&<nco96^co€n(8ej$0]6^8)(8e?t9o^9e^S^9€)cgd'c*8o8€9G8 

(Sei8gG^«^0  G>Q0g9c993^<s(9\d'S^  Se^£^g€n9S<c^Q.^$^«)G^d' 
(8^«8£98  ^^t3o&v>t9^G^csi^B(7xi^er>o9Qe^€Si^^&q  6>6)0O 
«^«DOd<B^  6\®e9Q)dcs)ten  e9S6^&S<n^o«539&f09cot<des>(5 
oSl}9^S)€6o9e,«^««»^c5^^^s^^  ^*^****^ 

**To  speak  of  the  advantages  of  Forgiveness:  The  same 
may  be  learned  from  the  conduct  of  Bhodisat.  That  is  to 
saj;  Once  in  an  incarnation  of  Bhodisat,  he  was  a  hermit^ 
and  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  preached  Forgiveness  unto 
the  consorts  of  KingKdsi.  The  King  heard  this,  and  saying, 
'I  will  see  thy  for^ving  disposition,'  caused  the  hermit 
to  be  whipped  two  thousand  lashes;  and  not  desisting 
upon  seeing  that  his  body  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  beef,  caused  his  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut;  and 
still  continuing  [in  the  cruel  act]  even  after  he  had  seen 
that  the  blood  flowed  from  his  wounds  like  a  vermilion 
stream,  the  King  caused  the  hermit's  ears  and  nose  to  be 
cut,  his  breast  to  be  stamped  with  heels,  and  his  mouth 
to  bleed.  Thereupon  the  chief  General  arrived  there,  and 
entreated  the  hermit  not  to  be  offended  with  any  except  the 
King.  [The  hermit  returned,  *  O  General !]  'may  the  King  who 
caused  my  hands ^feet^  ears,  and  nose  to  be  cut,  live  long ;  a  person 
of  my  habitis  not  offended.*  ^  Know  ye  the  mode  in  which  the 
King  was  thus  saluted  from  the  Khantiwdda  Jatake.  It  is 
not  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Bhodisat  when  a  pandit  wbb 
of  a  forgiving  disposition.  [He  was  equally  so  when  a  babe.'] 
Once  upon  a  time  the  Bhodisat  was  bom  Prince  Suludam-pala, 
and  whilst  yet  an  infant,  his  royal  sire  directed  that  his  two 
hands  and  feet  should  be  cut  like  a  Bamboo  bui;  and  not 

desisting  thence,  that  his  head  be  severed,  and  that  his  body 

■^—^—  —       —  I  _, _^^^^^^^__^^^^^^^^^^_^^ . 

^  The  italicised  pttaag«  it  in  Pali  in  the  text. 
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being  eecured  at  the  j>omt  of  a  sword  should  be  whirled  in  the 
air,  and  chopped,  and  [the  flesh]  scattered.  [Upon  the  above 
direction  of  the  Kin^,  the  infant  Prince  gave  expresaion  to  a 
soliloquy:]  to  the  effect, '  Prince  Dampala,  now  is  the  time  for 
thee  to  resolve.  To  the  father  who  caused  thee  to  be  beheaded, 
to  the  people  who  were  instrumental  in  doinp  so,  to  the  mother 
who  would  lament  embracing  thy  severed  limbs,  and  to  thvBelf 
be  thy  feelings  the  same.'  And  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  thus  underwent  his  sufferings  know  ye  from 
Chuladurmapala  Jatake." 

The  next  reign  to  whi<-h  we  refer  the  reader  is  that 
of  Dapula  II.,  a.d.  795,  who  was  famous  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Medical  College,  and  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws — 
a  sure  proof  of  the  civilization  to  which  the  Singhalese  had 
attained  at  a  very  early  period. 

True  it  is,  the  laws  of  the  Singhalese  as  they  are 
to  be  gathered  from  the  Kandian  customs,  exhibit  the 
nation  to  no  great  advantage ;  but  to  their  Literature, 
and  a  variety  of  other  polite  Arts  and  Sciences,  we 
must  assign  a  proud  position  in  tbe  history  of  the  world. 
£Ir.  Knighton  says  in  his  work  on  Ceylou;  and  we  shall 
conclude  the  second  period  of  our  narrative  with  his  words: 
"The  state  which  turns  ita  attention  to  literature  and 
science  cannot  be  barbarian,  and  in  proportion  as  it  excels 
in  eachj  is  it  civilized  and  refined.  •  •  ■  Tlie  estimation  in 
which  the  politer  arts  were  held  is  proved  by  the  Kings 
themselves  studying  them  with  diligence  and  success.  Thua 
Jetta-tisso,  a.  d.  330,  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  as 
we  have  read,  particularly  excelled  in  it;  his  pon  and  suc- 
cessor Budhadaso  was  a  great  and  celebrated  proficient  in 
medicine;  Kumara-das  was  celebrated  as  an  excellent  poet, 
and  a  successor  of  his,  named  Aggrabodlu,  whom  we  have 
not  before  mentioned,  rivalled  him  in  the  same  art;  whilst 
almost  every  one  of  the  princes  was  well  learned  in  the 
theology  of  thi^ir  day,  and  even  the  scliisms  which  occurred 
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shew  an  independence  of  researeh  and  opinion  yenr  unoom- 
mon  in  the  East  ♦  •  •^  Thus,  we  see  that  theology,  history 
and  poetry  (the  three  species  of  composition  most  culti- 
vated by  those  states  whose  literature  is  yet  growing) 
were  cultivated,  and  successfully  so,  by  the  ancient  Cey* 
lonese.  Thus,  whilst  Rome  was  being  over-run  by  bar* 
barians,  and  whilst  Genseric  with  his  hosts  of  Vandals^ 
was  destroying  its  buildings,  and  rooting  out  its  literature, 
Mahanamo  was  celebrating  the  reigns  of  the  sovereigns 
of  his  beloved  Lanka,  and  shewing  forth  its  glory  and 
splendour;  whilst  shortly  after  Kumara-d&s  was  enriching  his 
native  tongue  with  his  poetry  and  erudition.** — ^p.  p.  1 14-8. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

FROM   nS3.T0  1410. 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  comprehended 
in  this  period  saw  the  best  and  most  esteemed  .writers 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  At  this  age  were  written 
the  ScLsaditwa,  Mutoadewdaway  and  Kawsilumina,  During 
this  period,  Parakkrama,  Medankara,  Darmakirti,  My- 
rupida,  and  a  host  of  others,  handed  down  to  us  their 
elaborate  works,  which  establish  for  our  language  an  un* 
deniable  reputation.  This  epoch  also  produced  more  men 
of  letters  and  science,  and  of  real  literary  attainments, 
than  did  any  other  period  of  similar  extent  in  the  Li* 
terary  history  of  Ceylon.  Now,  too,  was  written  the  SidaM 
Sangarawa,  whose  author  was  indeed  little  conscious,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  of  the  use  we  might  make  thereof 
by  translating  it  into  the  English  language.  Yet,  amidst 
such  pleasing  rejections  as  are  calculated  to  cause  our 
bosoms  to  glow  with  gratitude  and  thankfiilness,  and  our 
hearts  with  gratulation,  this  age  presents  us  with  matter 
that  awakens  feelings  of  an  opposite  character;  for  we 
eannot  fail  to  notice  the  cruel  tyxmnny  of  Malabar  dei* 
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potism,  which  thrice  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  literature;  and  the  feet,  that  in  thia  age  too 
an  Elu-Sanscrit  style  was  adopted,  as  if  our  forefather! 
(to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Heylin)  "were  ashamed  of 
their  mother-tongue." 

This  period  of  our  narrative  commences  with  the  reign 
of  Parakkrania  Babu  I.  (a.  d.  1153),  who  is  said  to  have 
been  not  only  a  great  proficient  in  the  religion  of  Budlia; 
but  a  Boholar  of  the  highest  eminence.  Having  mastered 
diiFerent  subjects  of  study,  amongst  which  we  may  enume- 
rate Logic,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Poetry,  and  Music,  he  was  one 
of  the  few  princes  who  completed  a  royal  education  by  a 
tonr  through  the  continent  of  India.  During  this  reign, 
which  is  characterized  as  "the  most  martial,  enterprising,  and 
ffhrious,^  ID  the  history  of  Ceylon,  we  read  of  the  existence  of 
several  Courts  of  Justice,  and  no  less  than  128  libraries — 
Vast  treasures  indeed  these  must  have  proved,  if  they  had 
been  handed  down  to  us  at  the  present  day! 

During  the  days  of  this  Prince  (a.  d.  1165)  the  fPlna- 
y&rtha  Samuch'  chaya,  was  written  by  a  priest  of  the  name 
of  Medankara;   the  following  extract  is   from   that  work. 

BSe35)SjiS>9C'eJ^«g(8---— gg«l   9SrfJ8MSde«^c»ar:riei 

ego^Be93^ad€'^<Jc^^(S.(»«n  o8ci^aa5ep(j!t«?ai9BB»o 
S*«*B(B^si«£'MB:c38e8eefita3d5^^ej<flgg^5BJ5(j(5Q5o«l 
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**Thua,  as  it  is  as  well  to  be  learned,  know  ye  the 
pure  teaching  (which  continued  in  the  great  temple  Ma-' 
hawihara)  of  the  tutor  and  grand  tutor  that  instructed 
Midankara,  the  high  priest  of  Dimbul&galla,  who  writes 
this  paraphrase  on  the  Vinaya  text,  and  the  Atuwas 
thereof.  That  is  to  say;  we  have  written  this  paraphrase 
upon  the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  haying  first  learned  the  same, 
and  the  Teeka  upon  the  Atuwas  thereof,  from  his  Highness 
Mugalan,  who  composed  the  Granmiar  called  MuggalUma; 
and  from  his  Lordship  Seriyut,  who  composed  Mahata' 
ratJCthadeepcaie,  ChuUcuaratK  thadeepane,  Kalapanchika^  and 
other  great  and  beautiful  works;  priests,  who  were  the 
disciples  of  his  Highness  the  Bight  Bey.  Mahasup  of 
Dimbulagala,  and  who  assisted  their  said  tutor  in  reconcile 
ing  the  priesthood  (which,  haying  in  the  year  of  Budha 
454  diyided  itself,  continued  so  diyided  for  1254  years), 
and  in  reconciling  also  the  three  societies  of  that  priest* 
hood,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  orthodox  principles 
of  the  chief  establishment,  Mahawihara,  by  means  of 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  monarch  Parakkrama,  and 
also  by  means  of  the  remoyal  of  the  apostate  priests  belong* 
ing  to  the  impure  establishments  of  Deninaka,  and  Bagiri* 
naka;  and  by  the  association  with  such  of  them  as  were 
imbued  with  pure  principles  of  religion.** 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  about  this  period  the  Sanscrit 
became  mixed  up  with  the  Singhalese.  Not  that  the 
pure  EIu  became  obsolete,  but  it  became  the  fiuhion 
of  the  time  to  interweaye  the  one  with  the  other,  or 
to  adopt  a  yariety  of  Sanscrit  expressions  into  the  Ehi, 
•to  use  the  language  of  Butler  in  his  Hudibraa;— « 


"EogUih  cat  on  Greek  sad  Lsti^, 


like  faetUa  bcralofora  oo  •stiai*' 
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Thia  possibly  arose  from  the  successful  wars  o{ Parakkramm 
bahit,  who  made  two  of  the  Indian  states  tributary  to  him — 
a  circumstance  which  necessarily  led  the  Hindu  Brahmins 
to  resort  to  this  Island,  perhaps  more  freely  than  before,  and 
to  bring  along  with  them  almost  the  greater  part  of  their 
literature  in  Sanscrit  and  PalL  We  thus  find  that  Parak- 
ramas  successor,  Wijayabahu  II.  (a.  d.  1185),  "a  prince 
of  great  promise,  composed  a  Pali  letter  of  great  merit  to 
the  King  of  Aramana,  soliciting  him  to  depute  learned  and 
pious  Budhist  priests  to  Ceylon  to  decide  on  certain  contro- 
verted points  of  doctrine  in  their  mutual  faith."  The 
growing  prosperity  of  this  Island  continued  for  nearly  half- 
a-century  from  the  above  dite,  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  period  many  poets  contributed  much  to  Singhalesa 
literature. 

The  Malabara  who  inhabited  the  frontiers  of  the  Island 
■oon  became  the  bane  of  Ceylon!  They  kept  up  a  constant 
warfcre  with  the  natives,  and  whenever  they  were  successful 
in  usurping  the  Singhalese  throne,  for  however  short  a  time, 
they  demolished  our  institutions,  extinguished  our  literature, 
and  attempted  to  uproot  the  reli^on  of  the  land.  Thus,  atthis 
period  the  national  religion  of  the  Singhalese  and  their  litera- 
ture suffered  not  a  little  at  the  hands  of  the  Matabars,  who 
were  the  masters  of  the  Island :  and  amidst  the  disturbance! 
which  ensued  from  the  treachery  of  Neekanga,  who  sought 
the  aid  of  Sollians,  usurped  the  throne,  and  deposed  its  royal 
occupant.  Queen  Leelawati — two  poets  of  great  merit  pro- 
duced the  well-known  Sasadawa,  andMutveulewddwa,  m  blank 
verse.  We  trust  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  assign 
to  these  works  the  same  date  as  that  upon  which  the 
deposed  Queen  was  restored  to  the  throne  for  the  second 
time  (a.  D.  1216.) 

Feom  the  Sasadawa. 
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''My  Muse  has  (indeed)  experienced  fresh  support  from 
the  prosperity,  the  result  of  the  righteous  reign  of  Queen 
Leelawati;  a  lady  who  has  ameliorated  (the  condition  of) 
the  world,  and  religion;  who  as  it  were  a  visible  (Lakshmee) 
Venus,  won  the  hearts  and  affections  of  mankind;  who  is  an 
ornament  (crown)  to  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races,  which  are 
adorned  by  truth  and  gentle  virtues;  who  is  siurrounded  by 
renowned  chieftains  and  ministers;  who  is  a  banner  unto 
her  caste  Rtumph;  who  like  a  Siturnini-gemy  *  preserves 
inviolate  the  honor  (love)  of  her  royal  consort's  house.** 

Fbom  the  Muwadewdawa. 

6^8  ei«su03do  •ceotsQS^  SQ8'sd«<;. 
'^The  city  of  Miyuluy  like  unto  the  great  pericarpium 
of  the  golden-lotus-like  holy  Dambadiva,  resplendent  with 
the  foliage  of  numerous  towns,  shed  ittf  glory  around.  The 
sun  of  that  city,  who  beheld  the  lotus-like  visage  of  the 
fair  sex  upon  the  square  windows,  was  indeed  delighted  at 
the  height  of  its  buildings.  The  lustre  of  the  gem-studded 
porches  of  this  city  was  such,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sun  had  not  withhblden  from  it  his  rays  even  at  night. 
And  the  walls  which  were  covered  with  splendid  crystal 
mirrors,   upon    which    fell  the    shadow    reflected  by  the 

^  S<lMR</c<-pt«  it  a  AdKiloiia  Jewel,  which   we  may  veoder  ''the  widi- 
conferriDg  iewel.** 
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mby-studded  (triumphal)  arches,  exhibited  the  brilliant, 
(bat)  bare-spotted  moon." 

After  the  reign  to  irbicb  we  have  juet  referred,  the 
Malabare  again  usurped  the  Singhalese  throne;  and  not  only 
did  the  growing  prosperity  of  this  Island  at  this  time  suffer 
at  their  bands,  but  the  Singhalese  language  itself  was  nearly 
sacrificed  to  their  animosity;  for  wbilst  the  scriptures  of 
the  Singhalese  were  destroyed,  the  foreigners  failed  not  to 
extinguish  their  literary  records.  Few  indeed  are  the  works 
that  escaped  the  fury  of  the  !&lalabars;  and  those  few  we 
have  hitherto  reviewed.  This  was  the  third  act  of  the  kind; 
but  alas!  it  was  not  the  laet- 

Tbe  anarchy  which  resulted  from  the  disturbances  on  the 
part  of  the  Malabars  was,  happily,  but  of  short  duration; 
and  scarcely  lasted  24  years,  when  Wijebahu  IIL  ascended 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1240),  restored  Budhism,  and  paved 
the  way  for  science,  which  now  revived  aiuidst  the  labours 
of  one  of  her  most  devoted  sons,  Kaliluila  Sahilya  Sanca 
Gnaaa  alias  Pandit/ia  Parakhrama  Baku  III.,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  a.  d.  1267. 

This  Prince,  much  beloved  by  his  suhjecta  and  courted 
by  foreign  powers,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  which  he  was  well  conversant.  Tlie  Dambadeni 
Atna,  a  small  pamphlet,  enlarges  on  the  merits  and  qualifica- 
tions of  this  illustrious  monarch,  and  menUons  64  arts  and 
sciences  in  which,  it  is  stated,  he  was  a  proficient.  But  on 
a  careful  inspection  we  find  this  to  be  an  exaggeration;  the 
number  being  swelled  up  by  an  enumeration  of  the  dififerent 
branches  of  the  same  subjects.  From  the  Raja  Ratnacara 
Mr.  Knighton  cites  the  principal  of  them,  18  in  number; 
»ad  we  give  the  faUowing  list  of  studies  for  which  we  can 
ascertain  their  equivalent  EngUidi  names,  whilst  we  omit 
many,  with  whose  significations  we  are  not  acquainted.  ' 

*  Siluhs,  Mokxba,  Itihus.  AgnuttiBmbs  &c.  jwia-y  be  mrDtuined  ■nuugrt  a 
TRrietjof  gtbet  nunei,  vitta  wboae  liEiiiflcBiioiii  kc  ue  doi  acquaiiued.  Wcmaj 
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I*     Singhalese  or  Elu;  including  Wiarana,  or  Orammar. 

2.  Maghada   or  Pali ;    Kach*  chano,    and     MagaUaiM 

Giummors. 

3.  Sanscrit. 

4.  Grantha* 

6.  Demala,  or  Tamil. 

6.  Neeti— Jurisprudence. 

7.  Bana,  or  Divinity,  including  the  three  Pitakas. 

8.  Nigandu — Botany. 

9.  Chandas — Prosody. 

10.  Tarka — Logic. 

11.  Lakara — Rhetoric. 

12.  Niruth'thi — Derivation,  or  Philology. 

1 3.  Shruti — the  Vedas,  including  Rqjur,  Vajur,  and  Samm, 

14.  Puranas — Hindu  Mythology. 

1 5.  Nakshas  tra — Astronomy. 

16.  Samud'drika — Phrenology  or  Phisiognomy. 

17.  Jdtaka — Astrological  calculations  of  nativity. 

18.  Whydhia— Physic. 

1 9.  Siritha  — Customs  and  Traditions. 

20.  Parakatha — Biography  and  History. 

21.  EaduSaramba — The  art  of  fencing  with  swords;  als^^ 

Palanga  Saramba,  or  fencing  with  shields. 

22.  Danub'b^dha — Archery. 

23.  Batnapariksha — Mineralogy,   or  the  knowledge  of 

gems. 

24.  Chittra — Drawing. 

25.  Supa  Sestra — ^the  art  of  Cookery. 

26.  Gr&ndarwa — Dancing,  Music,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  disuse  into  which  blank  verse  has 
£etllen  of  late  years,  the  Kaw^  Silumina  of  Parakkrama 
Bahu  m.,  continues  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  best  poems, 

•Iso  mention  the  following  names  which  we  gather  from  Kaviasekare,  and 
which  are  alike  unknown  to  as  at  the  present  day— '*Kap,  Jajamioii 
Siladara,  Gnja,  Wisesika,  Pasro,**  Ac  Ac 
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mad  ita  royal  author  as  one  of  our  most  illuBtrious  bards. 
Hiawiitings  prove  that  to  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  imagination, 
he  added  a  wonderful  ease  in  composition,  and  a  rich  stock 
of  osetul  knowledge.  In  the  department  of  poetrj,  as  in 
that  of  prose,  ftw  writers,  if  any,  have  ever  eurjiasEed  him. 
His  Kawtilutmna  and  H'itudhi  MargaSanna,  are  both  first 
rate  performances.  The  style  of  the  first,  though  somewhat 
difficult  to  be  understood  at  the  present  day,  is,  nevertheless, 
rendered  intelligible  by  a  commentary  from  the  pen  of  a 
■ubsequent  writer;  and  the  second  is  the  celebrated  para- 
phrase or  commentary  upon  the  fVisudkamagan,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred. 

We  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Kaw'silnmina, 
the  following  description  of 

THE  City  of  Kusawath. 

"Ktuawath  was  a  city,  the  birth-place  of  useful  men, 
the  treasury  of  all  desirable  wealth  and  happiness,  and 
like  unto  a  lotus  produced  in  the  Bnthama  world.  The 
prop  and  support  of  the  hollo w-veesel-like  heavens,  (to 
wit)  the  crystal  ramparts  of  that  city,  which  (though) 
extended  on  earth,  yet  distanced  those  who  journey  in 
the  jur,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  bangle  of  jewels. 
Its  tank  (around  the  fort),  teeming  with  lotuses,  the 
rcBOrt  of  the  ever-humming  bee,  aeemcd  as  it  were  a 
girdle  worn  around  the  waist-like  foni6cationa  of  the 
city-like  woman.      Thi?   brilliant,  autumnal,  full-mooa   of 
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the  (Taeuum)  firmament  of  that   citj,   resplendent   with 

habitations,  illumined  like   an  umbrella  on  the  top   of  a 

beam,  or  ray  of  light  emitted  from  a  gem-studded  tower." 

From  the  Wisudhi-marga  Sanna  we  quote  a  portion  of  its 

Introduction. 

G^@^&9c3f  G^cs?  c^g8^£9ej<s£«90:oc!ad6(^es«18e^  csSodS 
8g)&  6^Q^dc|p9&9S^e?de9ts8:^*sn^eng(^<5S9Q096^c9^^<D?^9Q 

C®«^tt£8(5'c9<r56\fi^6^d(8  oa&dQrS^dq^woScst^tdcBSd&df  f(^co 
^9»e;o•c99d2ej6^a5j^8cfg69gc9«rie^0G^c^o<5S^^«rS6^«rie9Sf^ 
S^>5  e8o«e90^^<^«s>e>9cfid'<ifg6OeiL&5€ei$^5)S9fl9<^«a96^«)9e5 
G^€dmS<^£@f  a^8c^^«nG>e9cdQ^§f»S  6^@QDc^'^6^f  «»£<$!«,, 

lgnO6>8S>906^®6Q(S$9c8:J«S>C<riC9^  Od9e^C99Cn£9<S9S«^'**«^ 

''The  following  is  a  traditional  account  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  viz.  This  eminent  teacher, 
{Budha  Gosha),  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  chief 
priests  of  Dambadiway  haying  arrived  in  Lanka  with  a  view 
to  translate  the  Elu  atuwas  into  the  first  language*  conunon 
to  all  nations,  and  having  learned  from  Sanghapcda  Terunanse 
the  Elu  atuwas ;  and,  moreover,  having  studied  the  disputed 
points  affecting  the  priesthood;  assembled  numy  priests,  and 
requested  (access  to)  books  in  order  to  write  the  Atuwas. 
The  priests  with  a  view  to  test  his  qualifications,  gave 
him  the  two  following  gathis,  saying,  'Lord,  prove  your 
qualifications,  and  having  satisfied  (ourselves)  on  that  (point) 
we  shall  let  you  have  books.'  Budhagdsha,  from  the  path  of 

^  Tlie  Magfaada  or  Pali  is  here  meaot,  in  lefnence  to  a  belief  that  the 
tame  waa  the  fint  laagaage  ol  nao:  The  Pmjfi^mndki,  a  Mi  Graamar, 
citea  the  following: 

«39MDS§."3t09O9  S)^ce9C99^«)dB<S9 

**U  men  of  the  pimooi  kmfpa,  or  the  inhahitaiili  of  the  Brabaaa  world, 
•rpetsoni  who  had  nol  heard  the aooad  of  hnaian  apeeeh,or  Bodhas, apokie 
a  laDguage;  it  was   Mafhadi,  the  primitife  tangoafce.* 


I 


adorning  these  two  etanzas,  produced  Wisudha  Martha  coa- 
taining  in  it  the  whole  of  the  Tripitaka  doctrines."  " 

The  reign  of  Parakkrama  Bahu  was  famous,  not  only  for 
hia  own  laboura  in  the  cause  of  religion,  education,  and 
the  literature  of  bis  conntry,  but  also  for  those  of  other 
eminent  men,  amongst  whom  we  find  Darmakirti,  whose 
works  (a  portion  of  the  Mahawanso,  from  the  reign  of 
Mahasen  down  to  the  period  we  are  now  writing  upon, 
excepted)  are  entirely  lost;  and  Myrupada,  also  a  priest 
of  eminent  talents,  the  celebrated  author  of  Pujaiealio, 
sod  the    Yoga-antawa. 

Myrup&da  gives  us  in  his  Pujiwalia,  the  following  accoont 
of  EalidSwala'a  visit,  on  hearing  of  the  birth  of 

GOWTAMA. 

9tgGyf(3a)£^3f3  §g^Si;e3«5>;iRo*5  C^^^^fS^^Bc* 
^■erf§s,oDOjP-y«eot.*a»<J'ii.«e3'=='-S    ^o^en  s-di^^eB  fcnSeo 

eicaiS  «n98KiBa<  Ss^S  «1ai>t9nc9^e»^g  asd^rgc^  -ts^ai^ 

iBStds'ci'TwsS  avesSdapi.€e9^9a9'&«£e£8  6>e98^«49 
tD(Jc>«D3efi«:i93neo  eiesQBtfe^CS^nOoO^oooE)  Aijtftni 
<ftp  9  aiffnyGi  I© :  fi  e  © )  (<»3  B3  *^— ^ 

"Thus,  having  beheld  328  good  bodily  indicationB — 
and  having  said  that  this    illustrious  being    will,  in  thia 

*  Th«  *hole  ol  thii  ftmtft  b  klmoit  tli«  tan*  in  lb«  M»ka»HN  i 
Ke  Tanonr's  Tmnlanoa,  pp.  9SI-1. 
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very  existence,  become  a  Budha,  and  preach  DJutmma 
Chakka;  and  haying  also  discerned  the  then-existing 
indications  by  the  assistance  of  his  Vedas,  and  the  then 
non-existing  indications,  such  as  teeth,  &c.  by  means  of 
his  divine-eyes,  (Elaladdw&la  ascetic)  was  intojdcated  with 
pleasure;  and,  unconscious  of  his  ascetic  character,  and 
that  he  was  then  in  the  habitation  of  lay  persons,  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  peal  of  laughter,  producing  the 
soundof  kakalkahalthe  sameas  a  pot  full  of  water  when 
upset  would  produce  the  sound  of  bakal  bakal  Thereafter 
the  ascetic,  through  the  power  of  his  divine  eyes,  having 
inquired  whether  he  could  ever  behold  the  efiulgence  of 
the  Budha  whom  this  illustrious  person  would  produce,  and 
having  perceived  that  he  would  himself  die  in  the  interim, 
that  he  would  be  bom  in  a  shapeless  world;  and  that  by  reason 
thereof  a  himdred,  a  thousand,  nay  a  hundred-thousand 
Budhas  could  not  redeem  him  (the  ascetic)  from  Metem- 
psychosis, became  exceeding  sorrowful  at  the  loss  which  he 
was  to  sustain;  and  wept,  gushing  forth  streams  of  tears, 
just  as  a  broken  pot  issues  its  contents.  The  ministers  who 
saw  the  mirth  as  well  as  the  affliction  of  the  ascetic, 
fearing  lest  his  weeping  might  be  the  result  of  some  danger 
which  awaited  the  B6disat,  and  which  the  ascetic  might  have 
perceived,  inquired,  *  Lord,  thou  hast  evinced  exceeding  great 
joy  by  thy  mirth,  and  now  thou  lamentest :  say  wherefore.'" 
"'From  the  Y6ga'mawe,  the  other  work  of  Myrupada,'we 
select  the  following 

Disquisition  on  Cold  Wateb. 

c9e:/0^e^»8^  Sod  Oc-rfi^J  ^cntioi^'ert^^^^CfCS^f  •r^tO 
^8<n9  G^en9G^«^de6^to^6^o0^€^C(oo(B«:6^^,,  t^Seri  g\idS 
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tD^ta  ffirfS  eScotc^cJ    ©Egi-8«o©  cgritSoodgge'S^®    e«8 

*e>s^cs«lis«  oSg  «?g  Qd  Ota?*;  (Sdt,  M  £(S.eJs'«n3  ^  «5<ns  es  v«1 

"Of  all  water  rain-water  is  superior,  light,  (destroys  want 
of  appetite)  promotes  appetite,  destroys  the  three  dos  (L  e. 
bile,  phlegm,  and  wind),  and  is  an  antidote  against  poison; 
the  same  being  admitted  into  the  earth,  and  wells,  &c.,  and 
being  thence  productive  of  different  tastes,  promotes  dos.  Of 
such  last  mentioned  water,  that  of  rivulets  is  productive  of 
wind,  is  (rough)  tasteless;  that  of  lakes  is  sweet  and  light;" 
that  of  tanks  destroys  both  phlegm  and  wind;  that  of 
ponds  promotes  wind;  that  of  pools  is  (rough)  tasteless, 
and  promotes  hunger;  that  of  water-falls  and  rapids  de- 
stroys phlegm,  and  is  light;  that  of  wells  promotes  hanger 
and  wind;  that  of  water-springe  destroys  bile;  and  that 
which  proceeds  from  mountains,  washing  them  in  its  course, 
as  well  as  that  wliich  is  contained  in  natural  lakes,  create* 
pulmonary  diseases,  diseases  of  the  head,  bolls  in  the  neck, 
&C.  The  river-water  which  proceeds  towards  the  east  is 
light, and  that  which  proceeds  towards  the  west  is  heavy: 
the  same,  if  in  a  muddy  locality,  is  heavy ;  but  if  in  a  stony 
locaUty  is  light.  The  water  of  a  first  shower  of  r^,  by 
reason  of  its  coming  in  contact  with  (leaves)  dry  vegetable 
matter,  and  which  (engenders)  worms  and  insects,  produces 
coughs,  asthma,  and  inflammation,  &c.  The  rain-water 
during  Autumn  should  not  be  used;  since  it  is  said  that 
it  falls  on  account  of  serpents.  But  (above  aU)  let  neither 
water  teeming  with  animalculfe  nor  filthy  water,'  nor  vnrter 
■  In  tbe  kuk  of  'light'  in  promoiiiig  dig«nioD,  Dot  'hMTj.' 
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(xniled  with  sevel,  or  vdUmeria  octandra,  L  e.  water)  in 
stagnant  pools,  nor  indeed  water  which  has  not  seen  the 
rays  of  either  the  sun  or  moon  be  used." 

There  appears  to  be  another  Medical  work  written  in 
the  Pali  language;  during  the  reign  of  Parakkrama;  and 
to  which  a  Singhalese  paraphrase  was  added  in  the  year 
1760.     We  shall  notice  it  in  its  proper  place. 

About  this  period  also  (a.  d.  1324)  the  Lahunusera  and 
Chandas  were  written,  two  small  works  on  JElu  Prosody 
— ^both  in  blank  verse ;  Daladawansa,  a  history  of  the  Tooth- 
relic,  a  very  elaborate  work,  which  ranks  .amongst  the 
classics  of  the  Singhalese;  and  Tupiwansa,  a  history  of  the 
Ditffobas.    An  extract  from  the  last  is  given  below. 

From  the  Tupawakse. 

88QD9dc38  e«^er5<SeJo«)C^GeJ<$  8c9Q@6>eao9«s<^G«nQQ 
«nu&«^cn£<gSS<3^(^3  N99(no9c9€eJ(?)«s)eiij£  t}<s8o8^S6^«>90«o 

«)i/d6>«Qe»^o«rio6^c936^«3Qf«d«9«dcfOO€r)oco«i^'*'«^ 

«' Thereupon  those  who  proclaim  his  merits  spoke  unto 
Ejng  Dutugemini  as  follows:  O  EangI  up  to  the  present 
day^  you  have  erected  one  himdred  temples  minus  one; 
of  which  the  temple  Mirisaweti  was  built  at  an  expense 
of  290,000,000  of  money;  Lowamahapaya  at  an  expense 
•f  300,000,000  and  the  monumental  erection,  Ruanwelli^ 
estimating  its  common  materials  alone,  and  putting  out  of 
computation  twenty  species  of  treasures  which  were  used 
in  its  construction,  and  which  are  inestimable,  would  be 
worth   10,000,000,000.'' ♦ 


^.SinghaleM  Kholftrt    hwe  often  been  puuled^  in   being  called  vpoB 
to  write  down  in  flffinrco  the  munben  oconrinf  Ui  booki.    To  lay  down  a 
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Pflsmng  over  s  epace  of  time  vhicli  is  nearly  half-a« 
centory,  during  vhich  period  the  Singhalese  language  re- 
ceived abundant  accessions  from  her  eaTans,  but  of  which 
there  are  but  few  reninante  left  at  the  presentday;  we  now 
arrire  at  ft  period  (a.  D,  1312 — 1347)  when  "niany  religions 
and  historical  works  were  compiled.^ 

A  part  of  the  Makawansa  was  also  composed  at  this  period. 
IVom  the  evidence  which  the  ^u/ura;<rr<z^acara*  fumiBheBUfl, 
it  ia  certain  that  the  Pantiapana^atake  was  composed  about 
this  time,  being  during  the  reign  of  Famkkrama  Bahu  IV. 
We  subjoin  a  part  of  its 

Intbodoctiow. 

«^c^  9a)i«ns<c3]30^t£   sia>3i?i(Rj^:  B@Efi3c3«^0    ^Sca^^Ob 

Et  S£ca9o^^S«^®  cfi.S£wdcSc99S^^x£a)«n3S>&«^cr9  8tf 

"It  is  weD  that  good  people,  having  given  their  ears, 
and  prepared  their  minds,  should  hear  the  Elu  version  of '  The 
History  of  the  Nativities,'  composed  without  departing  &om 
the  method  of  the  writer  of  the  Atmcdi,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  supreme  muuEter  Wirasinha   Pathirfija,  and  at  the 

table,  bowFver,   would  require  cnnie  ipace    than  ire  can   convenientljr  put 
iliihc»lia)ico(aBolc.     Ttie  leader  ii  thentore  referred  la  the  CeyloD  Almanac 
oTlSSS,  p.  SSO,  wbeie  faa  will  fiud  all  the  infotniBlioD  MccMaij  to  tcdoce  ttaeae 
mmben  into  fignrea. 
*  Vtd*  mIccuoo  tbcrebom,  mfra.  * 
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request  of  the  good  minister  Paritkkrama,  who  commended 
the  translation  into  Elu  of  the  lectures  called  'The  five 
himdred  and  fifty  Nativities' — ^lectures  which  Budha,  during 
his  earthly  sojourn  and  with  a  view  to  impart  merit, 
(having  first  preached  imto  many  gods  and  Brahamas,  and 
chiefly  to  the  five  orders  of  the  priesthood  assembled  at 
the  temple  Inpathanit  in  the  City  of  Baranes  [or  Benares] 
the  slithra  called  Damsak  [the  circle  of  doctrines],  and 
having  exhibited  unto  divers  beings  the  great  and  immortal 
Nhoanaf  and  having  thence  landed  the  fisiithful  from  the 
ocean  of  Metempsychosis^,  delivered  imto  gods,  Brahamas, 
and  men,  according  as  the  same  were  applicable  to  the  divers 
misfortunes,  illustrative  apologues,  and  histories  of  men^ 
priests,  and  priestesses  respectively,  and  condudve  to  the 
removal  of  all  doubts  respecting  the  premises." 

Since,  however,  the  extract  here  given  firom  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Jatakes  does  not  in  our  opinion  furnish  us 
with  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  this  immense  book 
was  composed — a  style  which  we  would  recommend  to  the 
adoption  of  those  who  make  Singhalese  their  study — ^we 
subjoin  another  which  may  prove  interesting,  from  the 
resemblance  the  subject  bears  to  a  passage  in  Holy  Writy 
1   Kings  ni.   T.  16.  et  uq. 

Fbom  the  Uhakbaw^ 

^S^2S)^fB8x.4Ac9<$388«i  e9«o(»i.A^«>c;  S)^tfcG<$i669 
c^«>4d  0^«difi^6>e5oGoe(j9(Bc99»«,  Oic<^6^3  e^^^estA^dx, 


olzxriii. 
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iSgaie6^«weD<j?   s>«n3e8<<;.see3(Si   tss-daeegtES^ 

«w.9  6ii.*s3e3,!rf{3©3ei(;oc9c«^89  ei(;«rf«n5S(ji.^aj«gc  flcfi.^ 
S«^e^aS'ifi  Evf.S*''^^  ctaSiSaeieoa^^  S^«^)^S^tS!9a3   »en9 

G'tSiiS'^,-5ia#B«)c3<rtSB?^e3  £tpr«?ff'e5Qc?IsB^  GvS95<09«j 

BB9C3;G^er„  Bav©*'^«^(;''v8«ioHrf  aSeR■-<nl-doo)Je^S^o 
^8o)c3e^8tD«r!e38xe-.  Oi^3^si„*SGvi)a5<;siB!38»t®4<;isiw 

0a'«^O*&«DC!S     t;®3axcjA^<neS!^(5'i8«is)*o9^(oCDOH.fl 

tri.68c3«^cn9Srf.^£t,e«)^  cri.e}e<^ts'tf(^Su6«H^  ABs^eas^tn 

fi^^7>a«^  eii9  El' «nG^c3^  ^  .^^  88e,efi^eltfi>^***-^  {  0^  3  S  s^Ssign 

8e,*SMK!e»©'><^(B^Scajfi<ri«nee»ee>eJeD„c3*S^«,6gt£)9 
3^  ^8  ^9{^9eSt9S^Gi^etfL89coe^£<^a8c,^9ej«s„  oi'mQ 

ee3«a;ri.^8co^G>«5fi8^^3«is^  ■eni.8eic5(r^»^a)tf^ 
eierSB*;  (r^&<nt5M,«nt,d4Sid(£c33  cfSSo^eNasO  aj^tSa5 
»^^  «r'-e^ee6iSg8!)ratgsiBf«D„  ^®<Si.e3C^6\^G\cal 
e<Sn<?'<isiies)fesi     c?8t^g8ei,«-.8t£}3@'(^S     8tDGia>3Gics3w«s9 
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*' A  certaio  woman  with  a  view  to  wash  her  month  having 

gone  to  the  Pandit's  pond,  carrying  her  infant  son,  and  having 

performed  her  ablutions,  and  washed  her  son,  and  having  also 

phtced  him  upon  her  clothes,  descended  into  the  pond  to 

bathe*    And  no  sooner  had  she  thus  descended,  than,  seeing 

her  son,   there  came  a    she-demon  in  a  woman's  form, 

with  intention  to  eat  the  child;  and  asked  (the  mother) 

'Friend,  is  this  child  who  is  [so]  very  pretty,  yours?'  And 

when  the  (latter)  replied  in  the  affirmative,  the  she-demon 

inquired, '  Shall  I  give  suckto  the  child?'  The  mother  replied 

^well';  when  (the  demon),  having  given  a  little  suck  to  the 

child,  hurried  away  with  him.    The  mother,  seeing  her  child 

thus  taken  away  by  the  demon,  ran;  and  asking  'Where  takest 

thou  my  child  away?' seized  her.     TLe  yakinni  fearlessly 

replied, '  Where  didst  thou  own  a  son?  It  is  mine.'  Whilst 

they  thus  quarrelling  were  proceeding  by  the  gate  of  the 

Hall,  the  Pandit  who  heard  the  noise  of  the  quarrel,  sent 

for  them  both,  inquired  of  the  cause  of  the  same,  and  ascer* 

tained   the  grievance;  and,  perceiving  by   reason   of  the 

non-twinkling  of    her  eyes,  and   their  redness,  like  two 

OUnda  (abrus  precatorius)  seeds,  that  one  of  them  was  a 

she^demon,  the  Pandit  asked  them,  'Will  ye  or  not  abide 

by  my  judgment  ?'and  when  they  replied,  *  Yes,  we  shall,' 

he  caused  a  line  to  be  drawn  on  the  ground,  and  the  child 

to  be  laid  upon  the  same;  and  desired  the  demon  to  seize  him 

by  his  arms,  and  the  mother  to  seize  him  by  his  legs;  and 

said  to  them  both,  'The  son  shall  be  hers  who  will  pull  him 

off.'    They  accordingly  pulled  the  child ;  and  when  he  thereby 

suffered  pain,  the  mother  with  sorrow,  as  if  her  heart  was 

Tent,  let  go  the  child,  and  stood  aloof  weeping. 

"  The  Bhodisat  inquired  of  many  (there  assembled)  'Whose 
hearts  are  tender  towards  children?  those  of  mothers?  or 
those  of  persons  who  are  not  mothers?'  Many  answered, 
'O'Tandit  liiearts  of  mothers  are  tender.'  The  Pandit  then 
asked  of  "the  assembly,   *Who  think  you  is  the  mother? 
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ehe  who  hoe  the  child  id  her  arme?  or  ehe  who  hss  let 
go  the  child?'  Many  answered,"  Tia  the  mother  who  haa  let 
go  the  child?'  '  Bow  have  you  known  the  thief?'  inquired 
the  Pandit;  and  when  they  all  replied,  'O  Pandit!  we  do 
not  know;'  he  said,  'This  know  ye  :  ehe  is  a  she-demon,  and 
took  the  child  with  an  intentioa  to  eat  the  same.'  *0 
Fandit !  how  hast  thou  known  it  ?'  inquired  (the  assembly), 
'Becauee,' he  replied, 'her  eyee  do  not  twinkle;  her  eyes 
Btare  red;  she  does  not  fear  any  body,  and  has  no  aiFections: 
for  these  reasons  know  I  that  she  is  a  demon. '  So  saying, 
the  Pandit  inquired  of  the  yakinni,  'Wherefore  hast  thou 
taken  this  boy?'  She  replied,  'Lord,  with  a  view  to  eat  the 
flame.'  The  Pani^t  then  rebuked  her  thus — '  O  ignorant 
(femalc)I  by  thy  previous  eins  thou  art  bom  a  demon;  and 
Blill  committest  sins;  thou  ignorant  person!'  administered 
unto  her  Paruil,  and  sent  her  away.  The  boy's  mother  rose 
up,  and,  thanking  the  Boditat  and  saying '  Lord,  mayest  thou 
live  long ! '  went  away  carrying  with  her   her  son." 

From  the  information  which  the  above  selection  from  tlie 
introduction  to  the  Jatakes  conveys,  we  may  fix  the 
date  of  the  Sidath-Sangarmca,  which,  for  the  reasons  we 
ehall  hereafter  give  (vide  infra),  we  presume  was  written 
about  this  time:  and,  being  a  Grammar  of  the  Siughaleee, 
it  is  prehapa  necessary  to  observe,  the  writer  haa  very 
properly  avoided  au  Elu-SaTucrU  style,  which  was  the 
coder  of  the  day, 

We  have  seen  at  p.  cx^'i.  that  a  stanza  in  the  Kaviaaekare 
quotes  a  few  words  which  are  given  as  examples  in  the 
Sidath'  Sangarawa.  Now,  it  is  true  tliat  there  b  a  bdief 
amongst  many  Singhalese  scholars,  that  the  Grammarian,  who 
professes  to  write  his  work  upon  the  precepts  of  'unerring 
custom' — after  the  established  usage  of  eminent  writers,  haa 
borrowed  most  of  his  illustratione,  such  as  <ns5  for  ^wart"  from 
the  Kaviatekare;  yet  we  think,  apart  from  the  modernism  of 
the  style  of  the  last  mentioned  work, — a  fact  which  sufficiently 
refutes  the  above  opimoo— there  is  fdmoBt  concloeiTe  evidence 
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to  sapport  the  more  generally  prevailing  belief,  that  Kaviap 
sekera  was  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  Grammar.  We  say 
there  is  nearly  conclusive  evidence,  because  the  poet,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  stanza  imder  consideration, 
places  'the  verb  in  the  seventh  section  or  chapter  of  the 
Grammar;' — a  division,  which,  as  far  as  our  inquiries  have 
extended,  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  except  the  Sidath* 
Sangarawa.  Taking  then,  the  date  of  the  Ghrammar  to  have 
been  before  the  Kaviasekare ;  we  are  by  no  means  at  a  loss 
to  say  that  it  was  written  afier  the  KawsUumina^  from 
which  the  Grammamn  has  quoted  the  following  passage 
(vide  §  1.  p.  2.):  ^nc^^^g^oG'co^  6^e96^6«)Qeit*8et.t9iLf8: 
''She  came  slowly  according  to  the  Idng^  wish,  and  hid 
herself  on  a  side,"  &c 

Kawsilumina  was  written  by  Kalikala  Sahitya  Sargwa- 
jana,  or  King  Pandita  Parakkrama  Bahu  III*  who  flourished 
A.  D.  1266;  and  the  Kaviasekare  was  composed  by  Totta^ 
^omutof  inthe  34th  year  of  the  reign  of  Parakkrama  Bahu 
YL,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  1410. 

Between  these  two  dates,  th^«f<Mre,  was  the  ISdath'  Sanga- 
rawa  composed.  But  we  are  still  unable  to  state  at  what 
precise  period  of  time,  during  an  interval  which  coven  a 
space  of  178  years,  it  was  published. 

Extending,  however,  our  investigalioos  a  little  fiurther,  it 
may  not  prove  to  be  an  idle  theory,  nor  one  inconastent  with 
that  which  we  have  just  propounded^  to  identify  PaMrega^ 
to  whom  allusion  is  made  at  the  condumon  of  the  SSdeUVSan^ 
^arawa,  with  the  fFeerasisiha  PaMngm,  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Bems^igxmas  Jmtake.  The  Giammariany 
in  a  kind  of  dedicatory  address  with  which  he  ooncludesy 
says; ''  May  Bathirsffm,  like  unto  abaaner  on  the  summit  of  the 
mannon-like  village  Itadula,and  who  by  the  arm  of  his  ex- 
tensive ramparts  ^voena  the  9bhole  of  the  Sautkem  dbMom  of 
£aiUa,  be  long  prosperous  I  I  have  composed  the  Sidath' San- 
gara  eitkis  kmd  fvyuefl^andwithaviewtodisBemiBate  (ibM 
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knowledge  of)  tbe  rudiments  of  cases,  &c.  in  ihe  native 
(Singhalese)  language." 

Kow,  Pathiriya  was  not  a  king,  but  a  sub-king,  or 
diieftain  'who,  by  the  arm  of  bisextensive  ramparts  governed 
Southern  Lanka,'  and  'at  whose  request  this  Grammar  was 
composed.'  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  known  history  of 
tbia  island  to  regard  hir"  as  a  king  of  Ceylon , — nor  indeed 
is  he  named  by  the  Grammarian  with  a  dignified  expression, 
such  as  to  justify  a  like  supposition.  But,  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  ruling  Sovereign,  and  clothed  with  the 
ftutbority  of  a  petty  governor,  we  may  without  difficulty 
believe ;  unce  we  have  numerous  instances  of  the  kind  in  the 
MaliatDaiiso. 

Having  arrived  thus  far  in  the  chain  of  our  investigations, 
the  question  presents  itself,  When  did  Pathirajajiourishf  We 
can  only  obtain  an  answer  to  this,  in  case  his  identity  with 
Weerasinha  /'a/Airo/a 'the  supreme  Minister,'  named  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Jatakea,  be  established — "  It  is  well  that 
good  people,  having  given  their  ears,  and  prepared  their 
minds,  should  hear  the  Elu  version  of  the  history  of  nati- 
vitiei,  composed  without  departing  from  the  method  of  th« 
writer  of  Atuwas,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  supreme 
Miixister  Weerasinha  Pathiraja,  and  at  the  request  of  the  good 
minister  Parakkrama,  who  commended  the  translation  into 
the  Elu,  of  the  lectures  called — The  Jive  hundred  andjifty 
Nativities" 

The  like  laudable  exertions  in  either  case  bestowed  by  the 
mmtter  for  the  promotion  of  native  literature,  besides  the 
omilarity  of  name  given  to  the  clueftain  mentioned  in  each 
of  the  above  selections,  added  to  the  evidence  furnished  in 
the  first  part  of  our  investigation,  prove  the  identity  of 
the  Patron,  under  whose  auspices  the  Pannapanat  Jcdake 
was  traoslated  into  Elu,  with  the  provincial  chieftain  who 
directed  the  publication  of  the  Elu  Grammar.  Taking  their 
identity  to  be  thus  established,  we  are  enabled,  with  th« 
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iwmiitance  of  a  tradition  current  in  the  Uand — and  supported 
by  historical  evidence  as  to  its  truth — ^that  'the  Pa$isuq>anaM 
Jatakevrsa  translated  during  the  reign  of  a  king  of  the  name 
of  ParakkramabahUf  who  had  HasHsekgnira' (or  Komq^alle) 
for  the  seat  of  his  Goyemment;' — ^to  ascertain  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  date  of  the  SidathSangarawa,  by  fixing  upon  Painr. 
dita  ParaUurama  Baku  IV.,  A.  D.  1320—1347,  the  only  Kilig 
of  that  name  who  had  his  Court  at  Komegalle.  ^ 

In  the  year  1326,  appeared  Datuwansa  or  Daladawansa,  a 
very  elaborate  work  containing  a  history  of  the  tooth-relic 
of  Budha,  a  book  which  has  been,  in  later  times,  translated 
into  PalL  We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  original 
Singhalese  version. 

ec^QodS  oS^9d^  «DG«ndS  Q^^J^dS  8^s^^6eJ8&aoo  icd 
SGfiijg^Q96^<;S  8<r!»6^<^S  8er8enot9<od<noc»cn<B€rM£8fl9 

(8(59  t98<?»<»9S«ri  e9«dtt8crg4^see<;  698^tdve<5)c.^   8t»G 

''When  (the  people)  siud,  let  us  prepare  and  adorn  the  path 
in  which,  whilst  traversing  with  his  priests  with  a  view  to 
impart  merit  by  winning  the  afiections  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  the  supreme,  faultless,  delightful  Deepankara 

^  «  Pandiu  ParakkrMia  B«ba  IV.  Konie^le.  A.  D.  1319—1847.  Relatioiiibip 
not  ttated— derotrd  hb  time  eiclunvelj  to  relifiout  obtenraocety  and  to 
the  boildin^  and  embelliabinf  tncred  vdiScet  at  Kuninefalla.  Mamy  rrligioiit 
and  biitorica]  works,  amoa;  tbani  the  Mabawauo,  wara  oonpilad  andtr  hit 
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Budha,  the  promoter  of  proeperity,  the  teacher  of  Kiwttiif 
the  destroyer  of  ignorance,  who  abounds  in  sympathy,  who 
is  great  in  wisdom,  and  who  is  an  ascetic  id  habit,  proceede; 
the  great  and  talented  Rishi  Sumfeda,  who  knew  of  the 
aforesaid  fact,  became  intoxicated  with  exceeding  great  joy, 
and  requested  the  people  that  be  might  be  permitted  to 
share  id  the  good  work.  [For  his  part  of  the  work]  a  hill 
which  was  divided  by  a  water-ctnirBe  was  aseigned.  This 
illustrious  person,  brimful  of  joy  ot  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
merit,  began  working  upon  the  portion  thus  assigned  to  him. 
Whilst  working,  [and  before  completing  the  work]  he  saw 
DeepankoraBudha,  who  was  a  morning  sun  unto  thedarkness 
of  ignorance,  a  rafl  unto  the  ocean  of  metempsychosis,  and 
an  ocean  of  gem-like  virtues ;  advance  in  his  journey  like  a 
golden  Mahamera,  attended  by  the  priesthood  which  de- 
stroyed the  ills  of  the  flesh.  This  illustrious  ascetic  [Sumdda] 
thinking  that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  if  Budha 
would  approach  him  whilst  he  was  devising  a  plan ;  put  his 
[clothing  which  consisted  of]  tiger-skins,  and  barks  of  trees 
on  the  unfinished  road  ;  and  greatly  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  merit,  and  with  his  head  towards  Budha, 
gladly  fell  on  his  iace  in  the  mud,  with  a  view  that  Budha 
and  the  priests  might  walk  over  him." 

From  Komegalle  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed 
to  Gampola  in  1&47,  when  Buwan^ka  Bahu  IV.  ascended 
the  throne.  During  his  reign,  it  is  stated  in  the  Suluraja- 
ratnacara,  a  book  which  bears  the  designation  of  Nikaya 
sangraha  was  composed;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  copy,  much  less  to  ascertain  the  subject  which  it  treats 
upon. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  that  at  this  epoch  of  our  narra- 
tive was  composed  Dahamget^,  Irom  which  we  extract 
below  its  introduction. 

S>ca«n?SwS'<r3Bci<g«?   Seatg^je^tcce^C  II 
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8qp®Q9ades>^Q>®(^Q9<;oo«n«>o  p 

''(I  compose)  Dahamget^  likeunto  avaluable  ear  ornament^ 
BO  as  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  ignorant,  and  with  a  yiew 
that  the  learned  may  with  pleasure  (shaking  their  heads)  dis- 
cuss its  rignifications.  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
faithful  Pandits,  and  weaving  the  doctrines  of  Budha  into 
a  necklace,  and  assuming  on  my  head  the  feet  of  Budha — 
I  do  proclaim  those  doctrines  by  weaving  the  same  into  a 
new  garland.  May  the  following  divinities;  viz.  Earth, 
Indra,  Brahama,  Bahu,  E[flma,  Moon,  Sun,  Heaven,  Sky, 
Siva,  Scriptures,  Clergy,  and  Budha,  grant  great  prosperity 
to  the  world!" 

In  the  year  1382  Sanga^Raja^  Durandara  composed  the 
Attanagaluwanstey  a  work  written  in  an  exceedingly  elegant 
style,  embodjring  a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  the  times 
of  Sree  Sangabo.  We  present  the  reader  with  the  following 
paragraph.  It  contains  a  true  picture  of  that  hospitality  for 
which  the  Singhalese  are  peculiarly  noted,  as  also  a  very 
just  and  liberal  observation  of  king  Sree  Sangabo  on  that 
savage  remnant  of  a  still  more  barbarous  age — the  system 
of  castes. 

f  «d8<dG^<s^6yR3A9tDood'f^dSd«G90et8«n  'dfics^Ettadcfc 

c^«o8e)<r:c90e^<ry>g    O0oa(»^i>28    d'c9'^tft.8«)6^Qo«ng<d   d^ 

f09Q   Q90OBs:<>7L«d$t<j     fS6dx^6^0    GOs^^csf d't.6s>«aoO 
BSBviG^'SA  6iSf^6%X>^.s^^to  c96^8«d6^cD^90SNoic^«o9  S»0 

«)€)g«d<»«d^tt9  S0{gO^«cd0«o^  8«nM9(E8aoo9^o«S 
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"  A  few  days  after  the  accesBion  of  Gotaljaya  to  the  throne, 
he  had  a  misgiving  that  by  reason  of  his  wickednees  the  die- 
affected  populace  might  at  some  future  period  bring  back 
king  Sangabo,  who  entered  the  forest,  and  place  him  upon 
the  throne ;  and,  wishing  therefore  to  cause  his  death  [issued 
an  edict]  proclaimed  by  beat  of  tom-tom,  that  if  any  penon 
should  bring  the  head  of  Sree  Sangabo,  he  would  obtain  a 
gratuity  of  one  thousand  Khateanus.  [Shortly]  afterwards  a 
certain  poor  person  of  Miiy4  on  some  private  aflairs  of  his 
own,  travelled  through  the  jungle  with  a  bundle  of  rice;  and, 
whilst  eating  it,  saw  king  Sree  Sangabo  near  a  strny-pool ; 
and  being  pleased  with  his  deportment,  invited  the  king  to 
partake  of  his  repast.  The  king  declined  the  offer  of 
this  person.  The  [peasant]  again  and  again  repeated  his 
entreaties,  saying  'Please  your  Excellency  of  a  sinlessap- 
pearance,  I  am  not  a  person  of  a  low  caste — I  am  neither  a 
[Vedda]  hunter,  nor  am  I  a  fisher,  who  lives  by  destroying 
lives — nay,  I  am  of  a  high  caste,  and  bom  in  a  family  from 
which  you  may  with  propriety  eat — this  food  is  my  own — 
it  is  therefore  fit  to  be  partaken. '     The  king,  however  still 
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-declined  [the  invitation];  adding^  'The  trees  by  their  shade 
fiimish  an  habitation  for  me,  their  boughs  a  seat,  their  bark 
clothing,  their  fruit  and  leaves  food; — ^thus  I,  who  have  such 
bounties,  have  no  desire  for  the  things  of  others — ^nor,  by 
reason  of  thy  caste,  &c.  will  any  disgrace  attach  to  me  [if  I 
should  partake  of  thy  food.']  " 

FOURTH  PERIOD, 

PROM  1410  TO  1815. 

We  now  enter  upon  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  pecu- 
liarly 'Hhe  poetic  age" — that  period  during  which  some  of 
our  best  poets  flourished,  and  when  indeed  there  was  a  greater 
difiusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the  people  at  large,  than 
had  been  throughput  many  ages  that  went  before.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  during  this  period  the  original  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  Singhalese  language  were  abandoned  for  a 
form  of  composition  characterised  by  considerable  accessions 
of  foreign  terms,  by  the  introduetion  of  an  Elu^Sanserit 
style;  and  by  the  adoption  of  elegant  and  polished  rhymes  in 
poetry,  in  place  of  the  blank  verse  previously  very  common. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  great  luminary  of 
science,  Tottaffamuway  wrote  his  masterly  works;  amazed  all 
Ceylon  with  the  versatility  of  bis  talents ;  and  gave  a  new 
tone  to  a  language  which  was  fiwt  declining  by  reason  of 
the  causes  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  He 
became  master  of  every  kind  of  learning  which  he  chose  to 
profess.  Like  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  scarcely  touched  upon  any 
subject  without  adorning  it.  An  easy  and  copious  style,  a 
•lively  wit,  and  a  fine  imagination,  did  not  fail  to  establish 
that  literary  renown  for  which  his  memory  is  now  distiii- 
guished. 

He  was  generaUy  named  after  his  native  country  in  the 
Southern  Province,  ToUagammoa;  although  his  proper  ap« 
pellation  was  Sri  Bahulastha  Wirayo.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  grand-pujal  of  UUra^wioola.    Beyond  this  nothing 
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is  correctly  known  of  either  his  parentage,  or  early  hietotyi 
We  find  him  on  the  eummit  of  Pamaseua,  bnt  withont  any 
the  slightest  means  to  ascertain  how  he  approached  this 
giddy  height,  or  without  any  the  least  information  as  to  the 
immediate  instrument  who  led  him  thither.  A  tradition 
current  in  Ceylon,  however,  represents  him  as  a  natural  Bon 
ofParakkrama  Bahu  VI.;  but  of  this  we  have  no  better  evi- 
dence. Be  this  as  it  may;  suffice  it  to  state  that  he  was, 
what  is  accorded  to  him  by  all  — *  The  chief  of  the  Singha- 
lese poets  of  this  age.' 

Like  Thomas  FiJler,  of  whom  it  is  said  '  that  be  could 
repeat  500  unconnected  words,  after  bearing  tbem  only 
twice';  Tottagamuwa  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  and 
could  repeat  a  considerable  number  of  verses  after  heaiing 
or  reading  them  but  once.  He  possessed  a  correct  acqniun- 
tance  with  several  Oriental  languages  besides  the  Elo — a 
&ct  which  establishes  the  truth  of  what  Sir  W.  Jones  says, 
in  his  works  II.  p.  317-^that  "a  sublime  poet  may  become 
a  master  of  any  kind  of  learning  which  be  chooses  to  profess, 
aiuce  a  fine  ima^nation,  a  lively  wit,  an  easy  and  copious 
style,  cannot  possibly  obstruct  the  acquisition  of  any  science 
whatever,  but  must  necessarily  assist  him  in  his  studies  and 
shorten  his  labours."  The  foreign  languages,  of  which  this 
distinguished  scholar  was  a  proficient,  are  enumerated  in 
the  paraphrase  to  his  SeieUihini  Sandese.  They  were  nx  in 
number;  \\z.  Sanscrit,  Magkadi  (or  Fab),  Apabbrtaua, 
Pmtachi,  Surasena,  and  TanUL  He  was  thence  called, 
"  Shad-iahaiha-paramethtcara."' 

We  have  found  some  difficulty  to  le&m  with  anything 
like  certainty,  what  was  meant  by  Sunuena.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  in  his  works  (see  VoL  IL  p.  66)  speaking  of  the 
huiguagea  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  of  the  "transfonn- 
ation  of  Sanscrit  words  into  the  derivative  tongaes,"  says, 

*  "  Chid   [liagnlit]. 
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*'  tliifl  is  equally  true  of  the  several  dialects  of  Pracrit ;  viz. 
Saurasani  or  language  of  Surasena  (^Calluca  Bhasha,  on 
Menu  2.  19.  says,  that  Suresena  is  the  country  of  Mat'- 
hura),  BjidMoffadhi  or  dialect  of  Magadha,"  &c.  Whether 
therefore,  the  language  of  Mafhura  which  is  here  declared 
'  to  be  the  Sauraseni  is  identical  with  the  2!end,  (as  stated  in 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  Edinburgh  Revimo  for  April 
1810,  p.  p.  206-7,  in  reference  to  a  paper  written  by  Dr. 
Leyden,  ^^Onthe  language  and  literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
nations,")  we  leave  our  readers  to  determine. 

^'Dr.  Leyden  imagines  that  the  Pa£  may  be  identified  with 
the  Maghadiy  and  the  2jend  with  the  Snreseyne  of  Sanscrit 
authors;  but  without  stating  his  reasons  for  the  conjecture. 
'We  conceive  that  the  imigration  of  the  Sureseyne  under 
Krisna  from  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna  to  the  shores  of  the 
west  of  Guzerat,  would  afford  much  countenance  to  the  con- 
jecture, if  supported  by  other  proof. " 

To  return  to  our  subject :  It  is  said  of  this  priest,  what  is 
perhaps  trivial  in  itself,  but  which  is  surprising  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Hindus  generally  ding 
to  their  faith,  without  being  open  to  conviction,  that  he  con- 
verted to  Budhism  his  Hindu  pupil,  Chandrabharati,  the 
celebrated  author  of  BaumdhcC  Shatakey  and  two  other 
valuable  works,  one  of  which  was  a  commentary  on  Sanscrit 
Prosody,  and  the  other  the  well-known  fVorihc^Malakkiyawa. 

Tottagamuwa  was  a  great  favourite  of  Parikkramabahu ; 
and  (it  is  believed  that)  as  he  was  fostered  in  the  king's 
household  previous  to  his  taking  holy  orders,  so  he  conti- 
nued after  that  event  to  benefit  by  the  patronage  of  his  royal 
master.  Nor  was  he  ungrateful  to  his  benefiu^r.  Of  hii 
devotion  to  Par&kkrama  and  the  royal  fiunily,  the  writings  of 
this  scholar  contain  many  tokens.  The  king  has  inspired 
some  of  his  best  and  most  melodious  strains.  He  gave  to 
him  the  most  invaluable  token  of  his  regard,  the  use  of  his 
pen ;  and  besides  dedicating  his  Kavioiekara  to  the  Pxinpessr 
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Boyal,  Ulakuda  Dewi,  at  whose  requeat  It  was  compoBed, 
he  addressed  to  the  king  several  stanzas  of  great  .beauty. 
HisKaviasekare,  "  agarland  of  floweraon  the  crown  of  poetry," 
has  been  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  in  respect  of  ori- 
ginality and  depth  of  thought,  of  elegance  and  correctness  of 
expression.  Like  Milton's  Paradise  Loit,  "it  stands  on  a' 
height  by  itself. "  And  of  the  Kaviasekare  it  might  be  said 
what  a  critic  says  of  Milton,  "  He  cannot  want  the  praise  of 
copiousness  and  vivacity.  He  was  master  of  his  language 
in  its  full  extent,  and  had  used  the  melodious  words  with  such 
diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  art  of  (Sinffhalete) 
poetry  might  be  learned."  No  Singhalese  scholar  reads  it, 
much  less  hears  the  name  of  Kaviaiefuira  (our  author's 
first  work,  a  poetical  version  of  one  of  the  incarnations  of 
Budha),  without  mingled  feelings  of  esteem  and  veneration. 
Its  style  is  elaborate  and  energetic;  and  its  versification 
correct,  smooth,  and  elegant  We  must  however  state  it  u 
our  opinion,  that  in  some  parts  it  is  inferior  in  imagery  to  the 
Ka  wu-  Silumina. 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  memoir  of  Erakine,* 
that  the  latter  supplied  thedcficiency  of  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  daaaics  by  the  study  of  Shakspere  and  Milton. 
To  quote  Lord  Brougham's  own  language :  "  Aware  that  his 
claancal  acquirements  were  so  slender,  men  often-timea 
marvelled  at  the  phenomenon  of  his  eloquence,  above  all, 
of  his  composition.  The  solution  of  tlie  difficulty  lay  in 
the  constant  reading  of  the  old  English  authors  to  which  he 
devoted  himself.  Shakspere  he  was  more  Inmiliar  with  than 
almost  any  man  of  his  age ;  and  Milton  he  nearly  had  by 
heart.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  study  of  the  speeches 
in  Paradhe  Lost  ie  as  good  a  substitute  as  can  be  found  for 
the  immortal  originals  in  the  Greek  models,  upon  which  theee 
great  prod nctions  have  manifestly  been  formed." 

*  Suictmen  ol  the  Tiwc*  of  CccHfe  ID.,  p.  MO. 
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Similarly^  a  deficiency  of  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit  dasaics 
may  be  supplied  by  a  close  study  of  Eaviasekara.  If  one 
thoroughly  understands  E^aviasekara,  he  may  be  consi- 
dered as  being  possessed  of  a  pretty  good  acquaintance 
with  the  Singhalese  language.  In  a  course  of  reading  pre- 
iBcribed  by  several  pandits  to  scholars  advanced  in  the  study 
of  the  Singhalese^  this  forms  the  last  of  the  last  series  of 
books. 

It  is  an  admitted  fistct,  that  poets  of  all  countries  and  at 
all  times  have  been  vastly  vain  of  their  learning.  Nor  do 
Europeans  form  an  exception  in  this  respect.  Even  such  great 
characters  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Milton,  &c,  are  by  no  means 
free  from  unnecessary  ostentation  of  learning.  Addison  says 
of  the  latter,  that  ^'he  seems  ambitious  of  discovering  by  his 
excursions  on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  his  many 
glances  upon  history,  astronomy,  geography  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  by  the  terms  and  phrases  he  sometimes  makes  use  of, 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  arte  and  sciences. " 
Indian  poets  in  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit, 
to  which,  is  ascribed  a  divine  origin,  have  called  themselves 
<<  gods  on  earth;"  and  similarly  whilst  Tottagamuwa  has 
compared  himself  to  Brahaspatiy  *  his  self-adulation  is  per^ 
haps  without  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  for  he 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  following  strain : 

es  G  »  o)  6^es>  (J  ox,  9  <A 

eg  6v  £)  ^  6>^  (5^  eo  09  Ot.  8       4ffi 

'^  Like  a  Brahaspati  on  earth  renown'd,  « 

The  limits  of  each  science  fully  found, 
Kadiant  with  heaven-derived  religion's  beams. 
On  learning's  head  a  living  gem  he  streams." 

^  Brah«flpati--Uie  teacher  of  the  Hindo  fodt— b  ofteo  iMgnaltd  by  a 
term  mppoaed  to  be  iti  eqahralent,  Japiter.  Bot  this  we  believe  ii  iaeontct, 
since  the  one   bat  Dotbing  in  commoa  with  tbe  olber.    The  Grariaa  JKtm 
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A  literal  trtatflatum : — "  Arrived  nt  the  end  of  all  sciences, 
like  a  Brahaspati  who  entered  the  earth,  and  posseeeed  of 
an  assemblage  of  pure  observances  of  religious  duties,  a  gem 
(am  I)  worn  on  the  chaplete  of  all  eminent  talents  in  the  world." 

The  Kaniasehara  is  a  work  which  cost  the  poet  years  of 
great  labour;  although  judging  from  its  easy  and  unlaboured 
style  we  are  almost  led  to  disbelieve  the  writer's  own  ac- 
count of  it,  viz.  that  it  was  commenced  A.  B.  1958  or  A.  D. 
1415,  and  was  concluded  in  the  34th  year  of  the  reign  of  Siri 
Farakkrama  Sahu  VI.,  who  ascended  the  throne  x.  B.  1953 
or  A.  D.  1410.  For,  if  the  writer  brought  this  work  to  a  ter- 
mination in  the  34th  year  of  the  reign  of  Parahkrama,  he 
must  have  spent  twenty-nm  years  in  the  composition  of  885 
stanzas;  unless  it  should  be  that  t)ie  data  given  in  the 
Mahawanse  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Tottagamuwe  next  wrote 
the  celebrated  Selalihini  Sandese,  "An  Epistle  per  Gracula 
Beligioaa."  "  Well  indeed  may  it  be  compared  to  the  Alegha 
Dutha  of  Katidas.  The  writer's  thoughts,  brilliant  and  ori- 
ginal, sparkle  as  we  go  along  his  elegant  and  flowing  rhymes. 
Boththe  ear  and  mind  areat  once  satisfied.  Itslanguageisfree, 
and  possesses  a  fascination  which  words  cannot  describe. 
Its  illustrations  are  original  and  lively,  and  its  versification 
unexceptionable.  We  present  the  reader  with  the  following 
specimen : 

e<<®^sieiieorfte>E^(J*rf£^Si(5]e"c«tf*"go3 


or  Uie    Etomao   Jafmlir   iimorF  Jike  Bmhioia  in  one  kdw;  and  like  Indra  ir 
wi«tbrr.  He  u  the  fA>  Sirt  ofjodt  •■<!  am  ;  alio  the  •  Thunderer.  ' 

•    "The  SarLca  (Gtaculs  Heligio«)  i.  >   unai)  biid  better  kna«n  bj  tli» 
nunc  of  «««.     ll  »  repreMDCed  M  a  female  ;  »bile  Ilie  Parrel  m  dMcribed  as 
a  male  bird  ;  and   ai  tbtte  two  bax  m  all  #wJ»  tales  tbe  taeolly  o( 
•peecb,  tbej  are  «OD>Untlr  intiodaced,  tbe  ane  inveigbinjf  afainit  Ibe  faalu 
of  tbe  male   aei.  and   ibe   otbet  eipouop  tbe   delect*  ol  tbe  female. 
Aftjha  DiUa,  p.  p.  92.3. 
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©6^ coed*'  s^©©t9S)u8  ^^9^^n^nf>6 

<fiAce<?s^8  <5^©o  i?  <e  8  ^  r  ^  A 

G«n6^Q©3^c83€^«n9Ocs9^09QQ9&«ncfQ)^  ^ 

6^09 G^eo COM S)ug^Q)t.«n6\«n9«)jr«n«>(5^3   ^ 
€^E>  ^sn  est.  0  «^  «)  0  6^c5)9  o  4  'dl^  er.o  e  9  e  9   ^ 

Yebsified. 
Hail  wondrous  bird  I  whose  wisdom  powV  elate 
Yields  not  to  that  of  ministers  of  state ! 
Bird  of  the  sweet  and  richly  varied  lay^ 
Long  may'st  thou  flourish  'midst  thy  fellows  gay. 
How  do  thy  feet  a  golden  hue  disclose^ 
So  like  the  pollen  of  a  full-blown  rose  I 
How  does  thy  ruddy  bill  enchanting  glow; 
Not  fairer  blossoms  can  the  Champak  shew ! 
And  what  can  match  thy  wings'  superior  hue. 
Which  wave  wide-spreading  like  the  Lotus  blue  ? 
When  beauteous  as  a  v^etable  gem. 
Which  winds  have  sever'd  from  its  parent  stem, 
Thou  soar'st  exultant  thro'  tne  balmy  air; 
Have  not  young  goddesses  made  thee  their  care, 
And  fix'd  thee  fluttering  in  their  jetty  hair? 
And  have  not  bees,  who  take  their  nightly  rest 
Within  the  Water-lily's  fragrant  breast. 
Around  thee  circled  in  their  swift  career. 
In  search  of  honey  through  the  fields  of  air? 
And  have  not  Dryads  bright  in  charms  divine, 
Taught  thee  as  pendents  in  their  ears  to  shine  ? — 
Friend  of  my  soul  1  say,  hast  thou  e'er  been  prest. 
With  pangs  so  fierce  as  those  that  wound  my  breast? 
No!  happier  in  thy  love,  thy  life  is  peace. 
And  rolling  years  but  bring  thy  bliss  increase; 
Such  bliss  as  searching  the  wide  world  around. 
Save  in  thy  presence,  friend,  is  no  where  found. — i.'BmB, 
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Literal  Tbanslation. 

"O  GracnlaReligiosal  Id  wiedom  equal  to  that  of  minis- 
ters  of  Princes — and  of  speech  sweet,  and  composed  of 
excellent  notes,  majest  thou  in  the  company  of  thy  epeciee 
live  long!  When  thou,  whose  (,two)  feet  are  of  golden  hue, 
like  untothepollenofafull<blown  blossom,  whose  partially 
red  and  glistening  besik  is  like  unto  a  cluster  of  Champaka 
flowers,  and  whuse  black  and  delightfully  wide-»pread  winga 
are  like  unt«  the  leaves  of  the  bluelotu»; — (when  thou)  takeet 
thy  airy  Sight  like  a  flowery  figure,  have  not  youthful  god- 
desses worn  thee  on  their  long  jet-black  hair?  Have  not 
swarms  of  bees,  which  make  the  lotuses  their  habitation, 
■  approached,  and  eacireled  tuee  ?  Have  not  the  goddesaes  of 
the  forest  made  thee  their  ear-omamcnte  ?  Has  no  (other) 
ill  befallen  thee  in  thy  journey  ?  Happy  friend,  who  pos- 
sesses! inviolate  and  with  increasing  vigour,  any  attachment 
which  thou  niayest  form!  What  is  bliss  save  that  which  is 
known  in  thy  presence  I" 

Tottagamuwe  undertook  this  vork  with  grateful  affec- 
tdon  for  the  king  and  his  country.  He  felt  interested  in  the 
welfere  of  the  young  family  of  Farakkraoia  Bahu  VL,  and 
sympathised  with  the  princess  Ulakuda,  who  mourn- 
fully longed  for  a  child.  The  argument  of  the  poem  is  well 
conceived.  It  is  an  epistle  addressed  to  Wibushana,  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  Kalany  temple,  invoking  the  bless- 
ing of  a  grandson  to  the  king  (or  rather  a  son  to  the  princess), 
and  as  if  intended  to  he  conveyed  by  means  of  a  bird  of  the 
name  of  SelaHhini  from  Cotta,  the  seat  of  the  then  govern- 
ment. No  precise  date  is  ipfen  in  this  work,  although 
we  learn  from  other  data,  that  it  was  written  a  year  after 
the  last.     It  contains  100  stanzas. 

The  poet  next  gave  to  the  world  his  Paratcisandese. — "An 
Epistle  per  a  Pigeon."  It  is  a  poem  of  great  merit,  and 
generally  of  a  piece  with  the  last  in  style,  although  per- 
bapa  in  many  parts  inferior  to  it  in  imagery.     It  was  an 
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epistle  addresbed  to  Krishna,  inyoking  blessiugs  upon  the 
armjy  the  king's  brother  of  the  name  of  Farakkrama,  who 
had  the  government  of  Jaffna  or  Mayadunu,  and  upon 
Chandrawati,  the  grand-daughter  of  king  Farakkrama 
Bahu  VL 

The  poet's  attachment  to  the  family  of  his  sovereign  seems 
to  have  been  very  great.  Even  in  this  poem  there  are  tender 
allusions  to  the  royal  family.  That  Chandrawati  might 
soon  enter  the  bonds  of  matrimony ,  and  that,  allied  to  a  noble 
prince,  she  might  soon  be  the  mother  of  a  virtuous  son,  are 
amongst  the  warmest  aspirations  of  the  writer,  and  the  topics 
of  his  song.  Nodateisgivento  this  work;  but  from  the  slight 
difference  of  style  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  it  was  written  shortly  after  the  last.  We 
have  already  selected  a  specimen  from  it  at  page  c 

Of  the  many  writings  of  this  eminent  scholar,  the  only 
other  work  which  is  handed  down  to  us  with  the  sanction 
of  his  name,  is  Moggalayana  PathipancluMa,  a  commentary 
on  a  Fall  Grrammar,  written  by  a  pandit  of  the  name  of 
MoggaUyana. 

Without  dwelling  upon  this  work,  which  contains  allunons 
to  almost  the  whole  circle  of  the  Hindu  arts  and  sciences,  and 
many  of  his  country's  writers  who  are  now  lost;  we  notice 
P^praitim&a^tritAa, ''A  history  of  Farakkrama  Bahu.**  Although 
the  poet  has  not  given  us  his  name,  we  have  internal 
evidence  su£5cient  to  justify  the  conoluaon  consistent  with 
a  tradition  on  the  subject,  that  this  also  was  written  by 
Tottagamuwa.  It  is  true,  that  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
author's  productions,  this  work  contains  a  great  admixture 
of  Samerit;  nevertheless,  wherever  the  language  k 
purely  £lu,  it  has  indubitable  evidence  of  the  great 
scholar's  style,  his  masterly  and  peculiarly  fine  turns  of 
eiqMession,  and  his  originality  and  depth  .of  thought. 
From  this  and  the  SetaHhiniSamdeie,  and  ParawUandese,  we 
may  select  three  veoses  written  of  the  Jreigning  soveceigD, 
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in  the  same  measure,  with  the  same  rhymes,  and  the  esme 
peculiarity  of  expreasioo,  but  with  an  originality  of  thought 
in  each  that  is  surprising  and  uQCommon.  Many  a  eentimeat 
in  praise  of  Parakkrama  Bahu,  whose  character  and  virtiies 
the  poet  has  delineated  in  this  work,  is  indicative  of  the 
affection  which  he  entertained  towards  his  patron  and 
sovereign,  and  the  knowledge  he  possessed  generally  of 
his  country's  histor)'.  This  poem  may  be  ranked  amongst, 
and  is  by  no  means  inferior  to,  the  rest  of  the  supposed 
writer's  works,  but  for  the  admixture  of  foreign  words, 
which  it  appears  to  ns  were  intentionaliy  introduced 
with  a  view  to  adorn  his  language  with  the  glittering 
ornaments  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  ioUowing  will  serve  as  a 
specimen. 

^onotdjijlaw  fi@^tn8-a'®  fin 

"Prosper  ihou  Lord  ParikkiaoLa  Bahu!  who  hast  a  gentle 
arm  like  Krishna's,  an  arm  which  is  the  abode  of  the  lovely 
Lakahmee;  who  art  beautiful  as  the  consort  of  the  goddess 
Kamba,  and  (powerfiil)  as  an  enraged  elephant  in  the  battle- 
field-like plantain-estate." 

About  this  time  was  also  written  Amcu/fanf/ue,"  An  Epistle 
per  an  Indian  cuckoo."  This  is  a  poem  which  sustains  a 
like  character  as  Parawisandese.  It  was  written  by  Totta- 
gamuwe's  contemporary,  Irrugalcula  Pariw^nadipati,  a 
priest  of  Mulgirigala.  The  writer  in  this  poem  seeks  a 
blessing  irom  Krishna,  'the  deity  presiding  over  the  temple 
at  Dondrs  head,'  upon  prince  Singhappemmal,  or  Sapnmal, 
the  son  of  Parakkrama  Bahn  VL ;  and  also  prays  that  the 
war  in  which  the  prince  was  then  engaged  at  Jaffiia, 
probably  in  support  of  his  uncle  against  Ariachakkraioarti, 
the  long  of  Kamati,  might  prove  victorious.  Agun  no  date 
is  to  be  found  in  this  work,     ileation,  however,  is  made  of 
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the  prince,  and  the  war  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which  clearly 
indicate  that  his  success  was  uncertain  at  the  time  the  poet 
wrote.  But  SelaHhinisandese^tQ  which  we  have  above  referred, 
alludes  to  the  same  war;  and  the  poet  joins  in  the  general 
•hout  of  joy,  amidst  which  the  prince  was  then  returning 
to  his  father  at  Cotta,  after  a  successful  encounter  with  his 
country's  foes. 

We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  wcrk  under  consi- 
deration was  written  at  most  a  few  months,  if  not  weeks,  before 
Selalihinisandese.     The  following  is  a  specimen  from  it. 

6NO    CO    ^  5^    Qdl8t509;»G^C^C?S«g  8j 

Versified. 
Go  gentle  bird,  seek  out  tlie  sacred  fano 
Where  Wijebahu  leads  the  priestly  train. 
Great  Wijebahu,  higliliest  skill'd  t'  unfold 
The  three-fold  doctrines  wliich  like  chains  of  gold 
His  stately  neck  adorn;  his  dulcet  song 
Breath 'J  in  six  toncrues  enchants  the  listening  throng. 
Who,  fix'd  in  admiration,  fondly  deem 
Tiie  God  of  Katiagam  enshrin'd  in  him. 
Enter  his  presence,  jfentle  bird,  and  say. 
Thou  art  the  bearer  of  a  cLarming  lay, 
III  which  the  state  of  Sapumal  I  sing 
.    Glorious  as  Indra,  Swarga's  potent  king ! — J.  B.  B. 
"O  bird!  enter  thou  into  (the  presence)  of  the  chief  of  the 
temple   Wijnyabahu — supreme   Master    of  the   threepitaka 
doctrines,  ckd  (in  his  neck)  with  the  golden  garland  of  Pit' 
takaftai/a,  and  amidst  Ids  poetical  labours  in  the  six  lan- 
guages, exhibiting  to  the  world  the    same   beautiful  but 
natural  form  that  Aanda  Kumara  preaented;  and  say  that 
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thou  earnest  an  epistle  in  the  nnttTe  languflge,  expressive  ot 
the  prosperity  of  the  Indra-like  prince  Sapumai^ 

Another  reputable,  and  contessedly  beautiful  poem,  tha 
GuttUU,  was  written  at  this  period  by  a  priest  of  fVettiwe, 
who  U  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Tottagamuna.  In  point  of 
imagery,  originality,  elegance  of  language,  and  in  beauty  and 
correctness  of  versification,  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  our  poeta 
except  Tottagamuwa.  In  a  course  of  readingprescribedby 
Meeripenne,  than  whom  there  is  scarcely  a  more  competent 
authority  in  the  present  ace,  Guttile  ranks  as  the  next 
easiest  to  Kusajatake  of  Alagiawanna  Jlohottala,  and  the 
next  best  to  Tottagamuwa's  Kaviasekarc.  We  fully  concur 
in  this  opinion;  and  quote  the  following  soliloquy  of  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  in  reflecting  upon  the  ingratitude  of  bis 
pupil  Muulaya,  who  after  perfecting  himself  in  the  art 
of  music,  challenged  his  master: 

E  ^  S'*)?  G»«n3  6^8  €  c3  CO  o      tsi 
t  ^  8  ^  s-a  -1^  €><;  8  a  tsi 

GO  «i8c3gi;-entg«no3i.       tJ 

"He  has  indeed  attested  the  truth  of  the  oM  adl^Te^ 
'even  if  ye  should  i-endir  a^istancc  to  a  stick,  which  b borne 
down  by  the  current,  don't  yon  render  any  to  the  wicked.' 
As  a  piece  of  charcoal  will  never  be  white,  however  much 
you  may  dip  (wash)  it  in  milk :  so,  likewise,  however  much 
benefit  you  may  confer  ti]«in  tlie  wicked,  grateful  they  will 
o«ver  ptoye  themEcIves  to  be.     Without  abame,  and  fearlen 
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of  sin,  he  has  exhibited  the  pride  of  the  wicked.  The  know* 
ledge  which  we  have  imparted  to  him  has  proved  to  be 
nothing  short  of  milk,  with  which  a  highly  venomous  serpent 
has  been  fed!" 

The  prose  of  this  age  sustains  a  like  character  as  the  poetry 
which  we  have  reviewed.  For  a  good  specimen  thereof 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  selection  from  the  commen* 
tary  on  the  Bawudhd*  Satakay  which  we  made  at  p.  btvii. 
It  is  far  more  elegant  than  the  following  extract  from  an 
Inscription  now  found  at  Pepiliana,  a  few  miles  from  Cotta. 

«)d&«r)6VQtoO  (5S^&9»Q<s)0d?G\c9£  <^Q«dn>  8^^gf  ^  even 
4g^0  Bc^QG^9s^9iQ8^  eoJSfi^Ktta^  S)<c^c9^96v«c^Goo 

6>en8^w8fi(5k3«ar**^-»»^ 

''Whereas  with  a  view  to  its  stability  and  prosperity,  the 
following  things,  to  wit;  ramparts,  towers,  image-houses, 
halls,  B6  trees,  dagap$^  (pagodas  or  monuments),  pansih 
(or  houses  for  priests),  outer  temples  or  dewdlaSy  buildings 
or  repositories  for  books,  flower  gardens,  and  orchards 
or  parks,  have  been  offered  for  (the  use  of)  the  TemplOj 
which  was  founded  or  built  at  an  expense  of  25000 
(current  coins  of  the  highest  value),  at  Pepiliina  in  the 
district  of  Phnabunu  (Pantuia),  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
orders  (unto  Sikvru  Mudal^  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  kii^« 
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househo!'].  direcimg  him  to  erect  a  new  temple  wiili  a  view 
tu  imjiart  merit  untu  tbc  Queen,  tlie  kind's  mother,  nho 
iia(i  gone  t')  heaven),  givon  rm  the  lath  tiny  of  the  Iniuir 
month  of  M'lUniiitina  (March- Ajrib.'  when  the  moon  hail 
atiaineU  her  fulne^f.  in  the  l93Sih  venr  of  the  renowned 
Biiiliiiiitical  era,  an;!  -n  the  39th  nf  tlie  reifrn  of  the  Emperor 
Sree  S'an<fti/>ai/hi  S.-ee  Piahkrama  BaJt'i,  bom  of  the  Solar 
Kacc,  and  sx  d-sccnd&at  of  the  Kintr  Maha'Sammata;  ordcre 
given  by  the  king  hioieelf,  wl^iloi  he  presenting  his  noble 
a;>pearancc,  attired  in  liis  fotir  and  .s:sty  omamcnis,  crowned 
with  hig  crown,  and  eurri'nnded  by  kings,  governors,  sub- 
kings,  and  ministers,  sat  like  la  Jra,  gi^dng  onlers  in  res- 
pect of  the  affiiirs  of  t!ie  w'lole  state,  on  bis  throne  which 
■was  erected  on  the  adorned  hall  opposite  to  the  square 
(palace)  called  Samangaia  in  the  chief  city  of  Jayawar- 
duia  (Cotta): " 

In  the  course  of  otir  narrative  and  before  entering  upon  a 
period  during  which  the  Portufoie^e  held  sway  in  the  island, 
we  are  enabled  to  ))r(.'!»eiit  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  a  name 
which  stands  illuMriuue  amongst  the  briglic.-'t  luininartea 
of  science — U'epi/ai/anuJ,  calK-d  at't.r  the  name  of  his  village 
in  the  Kygauikorlc.  He  was  a  (irie^t  of  greut  learning,  deep 
research,  and  much  piety.  L>  i.is  Bud'it/vna/uuku  a,  he  has 
drawn  a  correct  picture  of  tJu  'hu  and  Bu-lhi:^tii.  His  imagery 
drawn  from  Budhislical  lit.-raiure  and  nature  is  felicitOUB; 
his  language  elegant  and  happy,  and  hia  dictiun  beautifiU  and 
correct.  In  the  sclcclioa  which  we  have  already  made  from 
this  work  (see  p.  xcii.J  the  poet  says  that  he  com)  o^ed  it  in 
the  3rd  year  of  thert-i^'nofBuwanekabahu,  i.  e.  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  2015.  Act-urding  to  the  Mahananea,  Bunaneke- 
bahu  VL  ascended  tiie  tlirooe  m  1464.  A.  l>.,  or  -JSOl  a.  B. 
Thus,  then,  then;  is  a  discrepancy  of  5  years  between  the 
two  accounts.  ^Ve  can  barUly  believe  ll.at  tiie  poet  who 
gives  the  date  of  his  own  work  could  be  mistaken.  Indeed 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  histohan  is  in  error. 
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Weeddgama  wrote  another  work,  tlie  Lowedasangrahaya ; 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  Tisara 
Sandesa.  At  all  events,  the  two  works  which  bear  the 
name  of  Tisarasandesa,  were  written  at  this  period.  The 
LmoedasangrcLliaya^  is  a  work  containing  maxims  of  a  moral, 
religious,  and  prudential  character;  and  the  Tisarasandese 
is  a  poetical  epistle  of  considerable  length.  Beneath  we 
extract  from  both: 

From  the  Ldweda  Sangrahata. 

8  ^  <n  (?.«>  wu  o  9  ^  cr^  ^  '  c>  «^  ^®     c, 
^  9  en  «nt.  g  ®  ^a  g  «s>  8  C  8<no     e^ 

"Wherever  we  may  be,  death  finds  no  impediment. 
The  prosperity  which  we  enjoy  will  last  only  so  long  as  we 
have  merit :  wherefore,  then,  do  you  enjoy  yourselves  in 
dance,  play,  joke,  and  nnrth,  without  faith  in  Budha's  doc- 
trines, which  are  able  to  save  you  from  tlie  ills  of  metem* 
psychosis?  Do  ye  meritorious  acts,  knowing  that  to-day 
even  to-day  will  death  come.  How  know  ye  that  he  will 
not  come  to-morrow !  Will  death  of  mighty  forces  ever 
indulge  you  with  (a  postponement)  delay  ?  Wherefore  then^ 
are  you  slothful  [to  perform]  meritorious  acts  ?" 

From  tue  Tisara  Sandese. 

6    c9    6)  d  C9  »  09  (^  ^  cf  <n«^  ^  ^- ^^9  ^  ^     '^^ 
if  8  «  d  oeno  &cft6§«n4A£«60f9     §8 
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"  Proceed  on  tby  course  and  next  beholJ  Colombo,  an 
habitation  of  mucli  proepcriiy,  the  inco3i=ant  abode  of  thoa- 
santU  of  lovely  youngwomen.  whose  full-orbed  bosoois  which 
are  borne  by  their  slender  bodits,  at  a  glance  captivate  tha 
eyes  and  adcctions  of  the  beholder.  And  passing  through 
Mutwall,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  behold  its  females  who 
ever  swarm  before  the  sensual ; — femulcs.  who  like  the  very 
goddesses,  are  the  dellirht  of  all  except  the  ascetic,  and  wboee 
lips  (mouths)  by  reason  of  their  redness  resemble  the  colour 
of  tender  buds." 

We  also  extract  below  the  following  from  the  other  Tisara 
Sandesa,  which  was  written  at  tliis  jwriod,  and  which  is 
characterized  by  correctness  of  ver^Lficalion  and  great 
elegance   of  style : 

*SGB£  «0(g»g  a  fA  tat  te  ir«i3     0 

"  When  the  aun,  liaving  risen  on  mount  Udaya,  ehoU 
have  at  once  illumined  the  world,  and  lovely  [dazzling] 
king  Farakkram.ibahu  shall  have  taken  his  seat  on  his  high 
throne,  lined  with  white  silk,  and  under  an  ivory  umbrella 
of  waving  pearl-strung  net-work  ;  and  when,  like  heavenly 
beings  in  the  society  of  India,  scions  of  royalty,  (the  bril- 
liancy of  whose  jewels  and  dress  is  like  that  of  tlic  Sun,  and 
the  splendour  of  who^e  personal  cliarms  wins  the  affectiouB 
of  women-kind),  shall  have  assembled  on  both  sides  [of  the 
king:]" 

Aa  a  specimen  of  alliteratioii  in  prose,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  which  was  written  at  this  period.  It  is 
composed  by  avoiding  all  letters  inflected  with  vowels;  and 
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contains  extraordinarily  long  compounds.  As  there  is  a 
commentary  or  paraphrase  to  this,  there  can  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  translating  it  into  English.  We  leave  it,  how- 
ever, untranslated,  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 

edtf8ciDd'r^e3«^e)er:  q  es)^<ncddt5DQQoed'(«e9<^^T>d<nc3<noi 
«otf^B«i:38o>n  ^nA;64Aii6r^®(Sc!d&qfj^n  «cc9«)0«ofeo 
«nottO)e'^e<;c'^^^^C«s®^«e©^©€rt^fifl82)^2o   <nQD<^©<5'atf 

«90de9<s)d'a)^d'tf)c^6®^^-^<s:^ep«n8(5'<nc5t^«s)«oes>^<n^en 
«de8Q3^  d^rj$«^S)cood«D  eo<s><s)es)<5'«fid«>86)%Q)Qft^<58tf(^cocn 
^t$;>®d(^  c3e3«n^®5ttD(^8<eo-»r.^^dGotta^nc5)rf«)^0a(^^doG 
<^  o«30des)ee98«nE>^c5)G8^«ne;>&  «o  ^®  5  ^is)d '^oaene&dcsO 

Stf^flDCO^-^    d^QSddSd'tsd  Q0Q)de9(5ddS«?n  e9cid'cttd^^«)tf 

^d''^  -'<5)fi)(%«^(^<5  ^de£QD«»c  ®c9&er  Q)e98«n^^c9e9«)3SQ8 

CiOd^0dOcd^^^«od^S)<ned^Gcd<oov«n  rndBd^aS^® 
C^o®Qd^  cr^<ceoc5>tt<i'e9d(OO^QOi^<n«)€n6Sc58tf^eMs8 
ife9(^4S>9e9<5'^   «oc«fco(5c^ffi:<54$^o8d'  ffOfndQo^osoeiffVid 

C9(IOCn^na9(5  4^Qi©;;3»t5  0:c3«--*****-' 

Shortly  after  the  period  upon  which  we  have  now  entered, 
the  Portuguese  obtained  a  footing  in  Ceylon  ;  but  since  the 
natives  did  not  altogether  lose  their  j K)litical  power  for  a  long 
time  aftorwards,  the  literature  of  this  period  met  with  but  little 
discouragement,  except  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
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In  i\itt  reifiii  of  Buwaoekebahu  VIT.,  A.  D.  1534 — 1542, 
Saddarmaknkara  *  was  written — a  prose  work  containing 
many  little  apolofriies,  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  Bad- 
hiauL  We  extract  the  following  which  illustratea  the  good 
effects  of 

ChARITT   OB   HOSPITALITT. 

^arflioO     So  rases ^^S^SsS'crKO    tSaSen^^ojs-atfcae^^es* 
fit^.G^cn?.- tS  oeid:E^3(^33    3^iJt.B?iOT*o  cfwdaScaSaaSja 

gr.<nip303   c3-<l  rfoSeoiS  o0.s^o^o)CG\(fi:fti    6^Fge,f6-^ 

esa&oi^dfi:  d.  „-jeC!B  csQ!i;8«a^  -tfia.tBadci  ga^-So^ 

*  ll  >■  belirvrd  ibat  Hie  Sadbumi  UuaukBre  was  ntiltea  at  this 
period,  ir  DM  •uonif  >i 
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"In  days  of  yore,  a  certain  person  with  a  view  to  go  to  the 
north,  entered  the  high-road ;  and  being  much  scorched  and 
oppressed  by  a  summer  sun,  whose  beams  at  the  meridian  fell 
as  severely  as  (sparks  of)  fire,  and  being  much  exhausted^ 
sat  himself  down  upon  a  log  ot  wood  in  a  i^hade  chewing 
betel  *  Another  traveller  from  the  north  arrived  there 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  being  much  fatigued,  sat 
himself  also  dow^n  near  the  persim  who  arrived  first,  and 
said  to  the  latter,  'Friend,  I  am  thirsty :  is  there  any  water 
to  drink  ? '  The  person  who  firs^t  arrived  there  replied  that 
there  was  none.  The  (interrogator)  then  returned  '  Friend^ 
if  so,  I  cannot  endure  thirst,  give  me  some  of  your  betel.'  And 
since  he  would  not  part  with  his  betel  without  money,  the 
person  who  arrived  last  bought  [of  the  other]  one  single 
leaf  for  four  pieces  (massas)  of  gold,  chewed  the  same  on 
the  spot,  reclined  a  little,  and  allayed  his  thirst.  1  hence  in 
consequence  of  such  a  [trifling]  ass^istancc  he  conceived  an 
affection  for  the  other,  contracted  his  friendship,  and  saying, 
'Friend,  let  us  go';  and  saluting  the  latter,  went  to  his  des- 
tined village.  Sometime  afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  the 
(last  mentioned)  person,  with  a  view  to  go  to  a  (distant) 
country  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  entered  a  ship  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  middle  of  the  sea.     At  this  period  the  winds 


*  The  properties  of  thU  leaf  are  that  defined  in  the  follow iog  Santcrit 
■tanxa  in  the  llitopedtwa.  p.  89. 

"Betel  is  luniErenr.  bi:U*r,  ipicy.  iimeet,  a'kaline,  antrinirent,  or  carmina* 
tive  ;  a  deatroxer  oi  phlegm,  a  vprc-iiu^e,  a  ii«eeieii«*r  of  the  breath,  an 
ornament  of  the  moutli,  a  rernowr  m  impurites  and  a  kii*d:er  o  the 
flame  of  lo^e.  <)  friend  I  these  k.irieeu  |ro^erue«Ot  bciei  are  A«aid  to  be 
met  wiih,  even  in  Leaven.** 

2c 
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In  the  reifrn  of  Buwanekebahu  VH.,  A.  D.  1534—1542, 
Saddamialankara  *  waa  written — a  prose  work  containing 
many  little  apolo^iea,  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  Bud- 
hiani.  We  extract  the  following  which  Ulustratee  the  good 
effects  of 

Chabitt  oe  Hospitality. 

■en.  t)-:^  iS-cnjrf  a_;;;(;3,.<;<r;i.e^  Lc'g«i.d-^  fi^oaCNS-oi^oI 

0=i&OH»<si.d.-„-je.ca    WOJcBtTBi    ^i*B03d&    g^-.B^^ 

*  It  it  believed  ihu  the  Sadhoima  Uauiukare  »u  ntiRCD  U  this 
pwkid,  il  DM  ■Ugrtl)  aftetwaidi. 
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"In  days  of  yore,  a  certain  person  with  a  view  to  go  to  the 
norths  entered  the  high-road ;  and  being  much  scorched  and 
oppressed  by  a  summer  sun,  whose  beams  at  the  meridian  fell 
as  severely  as  (sparks  of)  fire,  and  being  much  exhausted, 
sat  himself  down  upon  a  log  ot  wood  in  a  t^hade  chewing 
betel  *  Another  traveller  from  the  nortli  arrived  there 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  being  much  fatigued,  sat 
himself  also  down  near  the  person  who  arrived  first,  and 
said  to  the  latter,  'Friend,  I  am  thirsty  :  is  there  any  water 
to  drink  ? '  The  person  who  firtt  arrived  there  replied  that 
there  was  none.  The  (interrogator)  then  returned  *  Friend^ 
if  so,  I  cannot  endure  thirst,  give  me  some  of  your  betel.'  And 
since  he  would  not  part  with  his  betel  without  money,  the 
person  who  arrived  last  bought  [of  the  other]  one  single 
leaf  for  four  pieces  (massas)  of  gold,  chewed  tlie  same  on 
the  spot,  reclined  a  little,  and  allayed  his  thirst.  1  hence  in 
consequence  of  such  a  [triflijig]  ass^istance  he  conceived  an 
affection  for  the  other,  contracted  his  friendship,  and  saying, 
'Friend,  let  us  go';  and  saluting  the  latter,  went  to  his  des- 
tined village.  Sometime  afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  the 
(last  mentioned)  person,  with  a  view  to  go  to  a  (distant) 
country  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  entered  a  ship  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  middle  of  the  sea.     At  this  period  the  winds 


*  The  properties  of  thU  leaf  are  that  defined  in  the  follow  log  Santcrit 
■tanxa  in  the  llitopedtwa.  p.  89. 

"Betel  is  lungenr.  birt«*r.  ipicy.  iimeet,  a'katine,  a.Htrini:ent,  or  carmina* 
tive  ;  a  deatroxer  oi  phlegm,  a  ven'iiu^e.  a  ii«eeieii«*r  of  the  breath,  an 
ornament  of  the  moutli,  a  reinovt^r  0%  iRip«>rit.e*.  and  a  kii>d:er  o  the 
flame  of  lo^e.  O  friend  I  these  t;.ir;eeu  iro^eriiesot  bciei  fere  A«aid  to  be 
met  wikh,  even  in  Leaven.** 

2c 
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became  boisterous  for  ibe  space  of  seven  days,  and  the  billow* 
struck  the  vei*el.  and  it  \r&s  destrored.  All  the  inmaies  of 
the  ship  hccanie  prey  unto  fislies  and  turtles,  except  the 
afore^id  person,  wfio  having  escapwl  danger,  bcfran  tosn-im 
in  the  sea  by  rC|X>Bing  his  breast  on  a  piece  of  plank.  The 
wight  ^ybo  sold  betel  to  this  person  also  proeeeded  on  a 
similar  voyage  on  trade ;  and  upcn  the  destruction  of  hie 
vessel  iu  the  midst  of  the  ocean  (under  like  circuni!- lances) 
he  alone  e^aped.  and  swam,  and  apjironchcd  the  first 
swimmer.  These  two  persons  who  had  l>een  swimming  for 
seven  days,  being  famished  during  tliat  time,  saw  and  recog- 
nized each  other," 

At  this  time,  Raja  Singha  L,  after  his  war  with  Don  Juan, 
relinquished  Budliisiu  and  became  a  convert  to  the  Brabami- 
nical  f^th.  Not  satis6ed  however,  with  the  many  benefits  h« 
had  contcrred  upon  tlic  followers  of  his  own  creed,he  was  cruel 
enough  to  take  away  from  his  sulijects  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  to  punish  the  fulluwers  of  that  faJth  which  was  inimical 
to  hia  own.  Whil-l  temples  were  huilt  at  A^'isahawella  for 
the  Bralunin  priest--,  and  the  shrine  at  Adam's  Peak  was 
bestowed  on  certain  Andi  Fakiers,  the  Budhist  priests 
were  estiqiatcd,  and  thtir  books,  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  were  destroyed.  In  this  general  destruction,  the 
whole  of  the  Singltalesc  literature,  which  necessarily,  more 
or  less,  was  imbued  with  Budhislical  doctrines,  was,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  irretrievably  lost,  A  lasting  injury  was 
thus  inflicted  on  the  Singhalese,  which  notwithstanding  the 
zealous  exertions  of  AVimala  Dharma  in  a.  d.  1597,  could 
not  be  repaired  in  any  great  measure,  for  want  of  a  free 
commuuicatimi  with  India,  which  the  occniwtion  of  the 
Maritime  provinces  by  European  powers  rendered  difScult, 
if  not  impracticable. 

The  Singhalese  language  and  the  national  relipon  of  the 
Singhalese  were,  however,  the  great  care  of  the  succeeding  So- 
Tereign,  who,  himself  a  scholar  of  great  emiDcnce,encoGraged 
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the  Sciences,  and  directed  the  removal  of  the  Dalada  Kelic 
from  Saftragam  (whither  it  had  been  already  taken  from 
Cotta)  into  E!andy.  He  held  a  great  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  act,  and  invited  2140  priests  from  Arracan,  in 
whose  presence  he  celebrated  the  Upasampada  Ordination. 
These  were  acts  to  which  a  contemporary  poet  bears  testi- 
mony in  the  following  stanza,  which  we  select  from  a  poem 
written  at  this  period,  the  Dalada  Katatca. 

©  G>^  ©  ®D  ^  (3  e,  :S  --S  ^  0  «5  (5  g.  ^  <5'  6^C35 

to  (TfJ  cf  ^  §  cf  o  §  CO  «n«/  ^  w  «rf  e,  ©  w  ®  C^tfJ 

*^  Except  that  my  hand  is  not  long  enough  (to  reach  the 
moon)  upon  that  orb  wculJ  I  delineate  tlie  splendour  of  that 
festival  in  honor  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of  Budiia,  which  the 
delightfully  virtuous  monarch  Wimala  Dhamia  cheerfully 
celebrated  by  the  destruction  of  Lanka's  enemies  and  by  the 
promotion  of  Budha's  religion.  " 

Having  recorded  the  last  literary  destruction'  in  the 
reign  of  Raja  Singha  I.,  about  the  year  1586,  when  the 
renmants  of  our  literatui*e,  which  more  or  less  partook 
of  a  religious  character,  were  "piled  up  to  the  height 
of  a  mountain,  and  consumed  by  fire;  "and  the  pleasing 
efforts  of  his  successor  to  revive  literature,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  Alagiwanna 
Mohottala, — a  name  which  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  the 
muse  from  its  association  with  two  celebrated  poetical 
works,  the  Kusajataka,  and  Subasithcu 

Alagiawanna  Mohottala  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  our 
greatest  poets, occupying  in  S.nglialese  literature  the  position 
held  by  Alexander  Pope  in  that  of  England.  No  one  has 
studied  brevity  more  than  Alagiawanna  Mohottala — few 
have  surpassed  him  in  correctness  of  versification;  and 
certainly,  with  three  exceptions  among  the  modem  poet8»  h% 
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had  the  grefite"^  '•t'nrnanil  of  clfinmt  IpafTrrage.  TTis  Ivtisa- 
jataka  ( i.  d.  loUi)  i' more  ea--il_v  m.c:  rstood  than  Kavia- 
eekara;  and  is  all  ihf>  Seitcr  li.r  iie;r4  - -.  In  n::n  of  tliem 
there  arc  also  beauli<.'6  of  ny\e  that  ara  ar.T  lo  he  met 
with  eUtwhere.  Yet  it  is  diiRcult  to  c^miwrt;  the  priest 
oi"  Tottagaimnuwe  with  the  chieftain  of  Sina-Kurle. 

A  doubl,  howe\  i^r,  is  entertained  by  t^oni.-,  ae  to  the  cor- 
ri'ctnc«6  of  *'  the  ojiinion  of  the  native  liteniti,  that  Kavia- 
eekara  is  the  greatest  poem  intlie  language. "  Such  doubters 
have  a.\fO  given  the  prtference  lo  Kuaajataka.  This  haa 
rendered  a   comparison   of  the  twn  works  nt-cessary. 

It  is  admitted,  tliat  "pure  languRge,  unadulterated  with 
forrign  mixtures, "  "  strict  coiifi)rniJty  to  the  rulea  of 
prosody  and  grammar,  "  "  energv  of  expression,  a  quality 
not  very  usual  in  Singhalese  works,"  and  "  a  ready  command 
of  language,"  mark  the  style  of  KaA-iasekara.  Of  the  Kuaa- 
jatake  it  is  said,  that  the  "  unity  of  (its)  plan,  the  steady 
progress  of  the  narrative,  and  a  certain  unaffected  display  of 
genuine  feeling  in  its  principal  cliaracters,"  "entitle  it  to 
rank  as  a  poem  of  high  merit." 

It  would  indeed  be  itile  to  ppfak  of  "  nnity  of  plan," 
"steady  prjgress  of  the  narrative."' &c.,  in  reference  tn  the 
merits  of  either  of  these  poems;  when  it  is  remt^pibered  that 
neither  of  them  have  any  claims  to  o-'^^^woiV^f,  both  being 
poetical  versions  of  a  ]>art  of  tlio  prose  work  called 
Pa)isiapanat  Jatake,  with  of  course,  a  hitle  exaggeratioD, 
which  is  perhaps  excusalile  in  poets. 

In  what  then  coniiBls  the  suptricir  merits  of  Alagiawanca 
Mohottala,  we  fail  to  perceive.  And  yet  we  Uiay,  upon  a 
cursory  perusal  of  the  works  of  these  two  writers,  obtain 
abundant  tesUmony  to  pro\e  the  sujiLriuriry  of  Totta- 
gammuwe. 

No  writer,  it  is  apprehended,  will  ever  be  guilty  of 
plaCTurismjUniess,  in  his  own  estimation,  the  work  from  which 
he  copies  is  entiueu  lu  ^ir<;lcruice  over  hla  owu   nords  and 
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thoughts.  That  this  is  the  opinion  of  Alagiawanna  Mohot- 
tala  him?cU',  with  respect  to  the  writingfi  of  Tottaganimuwe, 
cloarlvr  appcan?  frorn  the  following  servile  imitations,  not 
to  ciill  them  downright  plagiarisms.  **  Look  at  this  picture, 
and  on  this. " 

Kaviasekara.  Kusajataka. 

<£^  0  x'i'^  e^  ^  f>  r?^  3  eg     r  c      [c5D   ^  @    <<r    S)  tCtt  g     <>i] 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Aln^pawanna  Mohottala  has 
copied  from  t)ic  Kaviasakera  in  the  very  fir^t  stanza  of  the 
Kusajatake.  Nor  is  that  all.  Upon  hazard  we  refer  and 
find  the  following: — 

Kaviasekara.  Kusajataka. 

est*    C9<5$S)6)<w($d'^c)     ers    to   Q»   t.'i   c.    &    t»    a  Gi 

Every  line  is  here  borrowed;  and  the  last  is  palpably  the 
same  in  both,  except  with  a  slight  transposition  of  words,  and 
the  alteration  of  -ft'^c.^  into  get.;  and  Oc>..^  into  «xGq. 
But  take  another : 

«  Hail  (your  Exorlleiicy  1  who  is  like  a  f^un  arito  the  Lotus-like  race 
ef  Brahoiina— who,  by  reason  of  thy  wiMdom.  ii  the  teacher  of  the  three 
worlds— who  it  a  mooD  ui  to  the  lily-ltke  human  race— and  who  b  like 
an  ocean  tor  precious  gein». 

f  ^ee  Translation  at  p.    )&,  note  (*) 

X  In  this  world  who  is  .ike  unto  her.  whose  heart  u  riTetted  to  Bodha, 
whose  ear  to  the  6ciip(urt;>,  and  whose  happiness  b  (identical  with  that  of>  the 
priesthood. 

f  In  this  world  who  is  like  onto  her,  by  reason  of  (the  :o'lowinf  qoalitiea 
▼ii.)  that  her  heart,  ear,  and  happuuss  are  ^centered;  in  Biidha»  the 
Scriptores,  and  the  Friekthood. 
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Katiasekaha.  Kusajataka. 

CTL  F' Qg^co  :  Sen  &  £  en   ^     ^;^c  dJ  e)  «nt,cB  3  £  6*cr  B 

Look  asrain  at  Setcui  Sandese.  which  is  ascribed  to  this 
writer.  It  is  borrowed  in  many  parts  from  not  only  the 
works  of  Tottagammuwc  (com|)are  our  selections  at  p.p.  c., 
cxeii.,  and  the  following)  but  fro.u  the  Tisara  Sandese. 
Ex  una  disce  omucs. 

Fko3I  Tisara  Saxdesa. 

<r»^  O  CQr>  8  ?.<r>  <5--  cf  fe  G  G^Si  zsiv  fi  «  o  8  ^     «^ 

CO  ®  4^  «r:  ^  o)  o)  Occo  S^^f^crotfS^  o» 
^  S  'rfi  ^r:  ^  i.  J  -^<")  o  ^,  eo  ©  ^  ^5)  9  9  S  «  co 
"  Did  thev  not  surround  vou,  fair  one,  under  a  belief 
that  you  were  a  mass  of  heavenly  manna  sent  down  from 
heaven  for  the  liieiitorlcus  beings  ?  Lrid  not  the  Siddhantas 
approach  thy  s2ilendour  under  an  idea  that  thou  wert  a 
cluster  of  flowers  dropi  from  the  Elysium  of  the  Grods?  Had 
no  mishap  fallen  thee  in  the  course  of  thy  journey  ?  Thy 
sight  alone  is  the  benefit  which  eyes  can  receive. " 

Fromtue  Sewul.  6a>'des£  of  Alagiawanna.  $ 

*  Tlie  beams  ol  Budiia*.s  ray*  proceeded  id  Imes.  havio|^  dived  through 
fPa-polofia,  ha%in^  ibeuce  gone  ioto  Bawapa,  and  baring  iheoce  spread 
thenuelven  in  the  whule  univene. 

f  The  SIX  kincb  oi  mat«e.lou9  ra>s  of  Badba  proceeded,  having  dived 
through  // a-fM/aiffa,  bavin.:  iheiict-  risen  to  Bawfaga,  and  having  thecce  spread 
thein»el\es  4tn   (the  ten  direction!*)  all  sides. 

Note— Wapolawa,  see  Lloufh  p.  673.  and  Bawaga,  see  ih.  p.  489. 

X  For  another  specimen  of  this  poem,  see  p.  luL 
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"  Did  not  gods  and  men  in  ecstacy  approach  thee  under 
a  belief  that  thou  wort  a  mns&  of  heavenly  manna  which 
up-rose  from  tlie  milky  ocean  ?  Did  not  Siddhantas  wear 
thee  on  their  heads  under  an  idea  tbat  thou  wert  a  flower 
dropt  from  the  Elysium  of  the  Gods  ?  Friend,  hast  thou 
returned  scatheless  without  any  mishap  on  thy  way  ? 
To  me  thy  sight  is  tlie  same  as  the  moon  to  the  milky 
ocean." 

Such  are  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  writers,  from 
whom  we  have  above  extracted.  But  it  is  now  time  to  proceed 
with  the  narrative. 

To  Ala6:iawanna  *  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  work  called 
Nltisaray  and  Maha  Ilatana.  The  former  is  rather  scarce  in 
the  low  country,  and  the  latter,  to  which  our  limits  do  not 
allow  of  more  than  a  parsing  allusion,  is  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  Song-books  extant  amongst  the  Singhalese. 

Shortly  after  the  labours  of  the  writer  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  last,  Ceylon  wa^  shaken  to  its  very  centre  by 
the  protracted  but  unsuccessful  wars  of  the  Portuguese.  This 
was  at  the  time  when  Don  Conetantine  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  Ilajasingha  II.,  then  17  years  of  age,  finally  drove 
the  invaders  back  to  the  Maritime  provinces.  Many 
Portuguese  were  compelled  at  this  period  to  seek  safety 
in  the  woods  of  Ceylon,  especially  of  the  Kandian  Provinces, 
where  their  descendants  are  now  only  distinguished  from 
the  Singhalese  by  their  colour  and  religion. 

A  day  after  the  capture  of  Don  Constantine,  a  child  was 
found  under  a  tree.  He  was  apparently  of  European  ex- 
traction ;  and  was  presented  by  the  Eling's  courtiers  to  the 

*  it  is  htad  that  I^rant/ihaiofic,  a  pv>em  OD  **  the  Fortttgue»e  war  "  waa  abo 
a  production  of  thu  writer. 
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reigninj:  Prince,  the  father  of  Rajaiin^ha  II.,  who  inhig 
clemency  dirocte<I  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  both 
to  liid  ke.iUh  aud  edui»tion,  directions  which  were  strictly 
attended  to  by  the  injnietere.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  tud 
having  been  tutud  under  a  tree,  and  also  of  his  name 
ajiawering  to  the  Sin;rhalese  uf  a  "Kon^  tree"  Gat-con, 
has  given  rise  to  the  tradition  now  currLnt  in  Ceylon,  that 
he  derived  hie-  nume  fruiii  ibe  aliove  circumstance ;  hnt  it 
ia  generally  believi;d  lii;it  thj  c.iLl  was  rccognbed  by  certain 
of  the  king's  PoriugU'.se  oulgtotfi,  and  wa-"  called  after  hi» 
father,  a  Portuguese  naiuud  Ciniicoigni^,  who  periebed  in  the 
battle  which  hatl  tcrujinatMl  imtiiediaiely  preceding  the 
period  of  wliicu  we  ore  now  writing,  A.  D.   1640. 

Gascon  evinced  great  aptitude  f  r  learning,  and  eoon 
mastered  the  tjingljilcse  language.  Possessed  of  a  poetical 
turn  ot  miod,  he  ilir:.-ctcd  his  attention  to  the  Singhalese 
classics;  and  especially  the  Muse.  His  talents  were  so  ex- 
tensive, and  hi^  attachniant  to  lub  benctiictor  sii  great,  that 
even  the  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of  a  des)>otic  luonarc'.j 
presented  nj  ohjecUon  to  the  highest  offices  of  State  being 
thrown  open  to  this  foreigner — the  descendant  of  a  malignant 
foe.  He  rose  in  due  course  of  tiiue  to  be  tlie  Premier;  and 
continued  to  receive  the  same  attcntiun  trom  B.-ijasingha, 
which  he  had  previously  received  from  liis  benefactor, 
the  then  ruhug  H)vcryign,  S~naratna.  The  extensive 
scquireiuento  of  Gascon  failed  not  to  produce  that  respect 
and  esteem  on  the  part  of  his  sivereign,  which  they  deserved. 
Deep  respect  and  esteem  In  doe  tune  resulted  in  affection, 
andafiection  soon  ripened  into  an  intimate  f ri en rlship,  which 
pemittted  the  minister  free  access  to  the  Royal  household. 
Thus  enj  lyin?  the  confidence  of  his  soverei^,  (ia.-'con  was 
not  oidTt'ic  advis.T  of  Hia  Majesty,  but  his  associate  and 
frien-l;  a.id  [>erfonned  signal  service  to  Ceylon  by  repress- 
ing inanv  attempts  of  the  Dutch,  who  soon  followed  the 
Fortu^ucC  in  making  inroads  on  ths  K.tiidirin  provioces. 
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His  many  and  valuable  exploits  are  narrated  in  a  poem^ 
composed  by  himself  during  the  confinement  which  pre- 
ceded his  execution,  brought  about  under  circumstances 
which  we  shall  now  detail  At  the  time  he  was  in  high  fitvour 
with  the  Ejng,  the  Queen-consort  was  taken  ill ;  and  on 
reference  to  her  horoscope  it  was  ascertained  that  a  Bali  offer- 
ing to  the  unpropitious  planets  could  alone  restore  her  to 
health.  Directions  were  accordingly  given  for  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Bali  offering,  and  for  the  preparation  of  a 
figure,  as  is  usual,  of  the  sick  personage.  Grascon  (for  we 
shall  call  lum  such)  superintended  the  ceremony ;  and,  in 
an  unlucky  hour,  unable  to  restrain  his  love  for  the  Queen, 
and  to  secure  a  correct  representation  of  her  person  at  the 
hands  of  the  painter,  directed  him  to  mark  a  part  of  the 
figure  with  a  mole,  adding,  that  without  it  the  figure 
was  not  a  faithful  likeness.  This  circumstance  created 
suspicion  in  the  King's  mind;  and  led  to  an  inquiry, 
which  resulted  in  the  incarceration  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
No  person  now  felt  more  sincerely  for  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  Grascon,  and  none  contributed  more  to  allay  those 
feelings  of  anguish  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  than  the  Queen,  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  A 
secret  correspondence  followed,  and  we  are  enabled  to  pre* 
sent  the  reader  with  the  two  concluding  stanzas  of  that 
correspondence,  one  of  which  is  from  the  Queen,  and  the 
other,  in  reply,  from  the  Minister. 

Fbom  the  Queen  to  the  Adikab. 

«s)«i  oQQOc^  ^^esjo  c)C^®  (6  G^(59<n  0  8t^  ^ 

Versified. 

As  the  honey  loving  bee,  heedless  thro*  the  forest  flies. 
Where  the  many  coloured  flowers  tempt  him  with  their 
rich  supplies, 

2d 
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And  by  fiagiance  stxange  allured  on  the  ineked  head 

alights^ 
Victim  of  the  flapping  ears  all  amid  the  BtoFn  delights  ; 
Thus^  adored  love^  art  thou  captive  of  thy  king  and 

lord; 
Yet,  dash  sorrow  from  thy  brow,  cease  to  mourn  raj 

dear,  adored. — j.  b.  b. 
''  O  meritorious  lover !  wherefore  dost  thou  lament^  now 
that  thou  art  captured  by  the  king!  captured  like  the  bee^ 
which,  without  enjoying  the  sweets  of  flowers  in  the  mighty 
forest  during  the  three  seasons,  aligbtcd  upon  the  elephantcP 
cheek  with  a  view  to  extract  honey,  and  was  struck  by  tho 
elephants^  ears." 

AXSWEB  BY  THE  CAPTIVE  MiKISTEB. 
S  tOx,f6  €Si  9^9  Q  f'  »o«p«o  ••-0  6  «J  ^9 

«  iB  rf  t9  fSJ  -rf  cr.  c9  ^-  e^  <r5  ^  o>  <rr  ©  e  ^      »9 
Lanka's  giant  king  enthraird,  only  by  beauty's  sight. 
Laid  down  lii^^  twice  five  heads,  uncropp'd  the  flower 

of  love's  dt'li^ht ; 
Then  why  should  I,  a  happier  swain,  who  with  the 

Grods  above, 
Ebive  revelled  at  the  banquet  rare  of  thy  ambrosial  love^ 
Repine  with  my  one  head  to  atone   tor  my  bold  aven- 

ture. 
To  gain  what  sweetens  human  lives  as  long  as  they 

endure. — J.  b.  b. 


*  It  appears  Irom  the  SinrliHlere  bo-  k&.  trat  tl>f^  elephaot  exadta  a 
ichor  from  bi»  teni»;-e«  tLrfUifb  tHU  a:«eru^r*'>  ecc^  ot  the  stie  ol  a  pin^ 
bead;  that  ic  u  oi  di  ira;:rani  nmeii  and  that  'lie  b«^  in  tearcb  of  boBej 
•lieo  alighta  a  poo  tbe  eiepbani**  ctieek.  ui  ani«*  to  diitioeviab  thii  ichor  from 
|iie  tweets  of  fluwers  Tbe  atioiion  madp  by  h«*  Queen  to  tbe  elephant's  cheek 
is  with  refen-nce  to  tbislrai;rar.t  icbor,  whxh  we  have  already  noticed.  TbeiMI 
•f  lua  «Uus40iis  to  Mythoiu^,  Ate.  are  piubatiiy  already  tamiliar  to  the 
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^  Since  Kawanain  days  of  yore  ottered  forLak8hmee(Seeta) 
Ids  ten  headd^  upon  the  mere  gratification  oi  tdc:  tye-sight, 
without  enjoying  connubial  happiness ;  what  signihes  if  my 
only  head  fall  for  thy  eake^  w  hose  aiiibrosial  love  I  have 
enjoyed!*' 

During  Gascon's  confinement,  Rajasingha,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  in  great 
agitation.  He  felt  a  perpetual  irresolution  between  resent- 
ment and  inclination,  pride  and  compassion.  He,  like  the 
English  Queen  who  longed  to  see  her  ring  hourly  expected 
an  application  for  mercy,  and  indeed  resolved  upon  a  pardon 
under  circumstances  wluch  might  not  compromise  his  own 
dignity,  but  at  the  same  time  give  weight  to  the  miuister'i 
fS&ithful  services  to  the  state.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Essex^ 
the  perfidy  of  one  in  whom  Gascon  confided,  and  treachery 
equalled  only  by  that  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham^ 
conspired  to  keep  back  from  Rajasingha  a  poem,  which 
was  addressed  to  him  by  t)ie  minister,  and  by  which  he 
intended  to  enlist  the  King's  sympathies  on  his  side.  No 
poem  alas  I  reached  Kajasingba,  no  application  for  mercy  I 
no  intercessions  of  a  penitent  Queen!  On  the  contrary,  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  minister's  intrigues  with  the  Queen 
was  laid  by  his  enemies  before  the  Sovereign.  The  minis- 
ter's fate  was  now  sealed,  and  his  execution  soon  followed. 

The  above  incidents  of  a  tale,  which  is  perhaps  familiar 
to  our  readers,  furnish  us  with  a  topic  of  inquiry  which  has 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  literature  of  this  Island; 
viz.  Female  Education. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  that  the  Singhalese  have  no  ''  pre- 
judice "  against  the  education  of  females.  On  the  contrary^ 
they  are  taught  with  all  possible  care.  Amongst  the  higher 
classes  of  the  present  generaticm  scarcely  can  a  single  female 
be  found,  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write  our  language. 
But  amongst  the  lower  orders  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  pre- 
vails, not  indeed  the  result  of  "  a  prejudice,  **  but  of  dicnm- 
«tances.    Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
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natiTes,  will  at  once  perceive  that,  whilst  boys  In  the  interior 
receive  their  education  at  the  nearest  pansella,  the  girU  are 
unable  to  resort  thither,  owing  to  the  ordinances  of  a  reli- 
gion which  restricts  intercouri'e  between  the  priefits  and  the 
fiiir  sex. '  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  poorer  cladses  ar« 
unable  to  procure  for  their  daughters  that  education,  which 
their  sons  obtain  gratuitously  at  the  monasteries  or  Wiha- 
ras  of  the  island  Be  this  as  it  may :  Ceylon  is  indeed  not 
behind  any  of  her  Asiatic  sisters  in  respect  of  her  female 
writers.  We  have  just  adduced  an  instance  of  a  Singhalese 
Queen,  who  corresponded  in  poetrj- ;  and  there  have  been 
other  female  writere  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  Balawattala 
Mahatnjayo,  a  Kandyan  lady  of  some  distinction,  produced 
the  Anuragamala.  Nawaratnamala,  also  a  heauufiil  poem,  ia 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  female.  The  name  of  Gajaman  i« 
perhaps  familiar  to  our  readers.  She  wrote  several  juecea 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  amongst  others  we  notice  a  poem 
addressed  to  Tillakaratna  Modliar,  and  an  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  her  father.  Alihoiigh  out  of  place,  we  here  quote 
the  last-mentioned. 

I. 

P^  «,-B«^  So  8i.§  «r.Bo  c  6«» 

(JCg  (*•©  o    §  tft^  9 

•  Tl«  momt  a  enjoioMl  to  ■•«<)  IB  •ora  ol  monuuiic*  ;  •nd  amoDgrt. 
Aftm  tbe  (vHawiDg : — 

"  A  Wih«r»  arti  -hich  there  w  to  abrntdance  ot  b*rb».  «a  women  will  eo»a 
to  fithti  thfm.  nnpnit  all  hindt  of  fooliah  •oogm,  the  hearing  of  which  saa 
poUon:  and  lboo|!b  tliei  ihoold  *tMi  not  be  nngini;.  the  Toictol  awooiaa 
hratd  ID  anj  way  la  an  coeiu]'  10  lb*  aicaik."— Hwdy'i  Monacbiam,  p.  31. 
SK>bo.>b-p.HI,M. 
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11. 

1.  6^atf8^8fi^d«^.rb*(2e,  S^ 

Q  ^  d  ®  «»<)  €.  8  ^G^^otSS^  0  C  9 
qp£G>e{d't#gQ9<gdcr^g86>t9Q 

2.  6^4cg(<L<r)fg8c§tfl3J^,6>es06^QO^ 

6>  o:  S)8  ^  f  Q  8g>g!. 

6qO  4fi^  ScTiCS  CD^c^  SNC/S  ^  r  C9 
OOS^c3<ri<5^C50^  8s>oJ. 

L 

1.  *' When  the  moon  in  her  dark  half  [or  wane]  attained 
her  fourth  day  on  a  Friday  in  the  month  of  Afedindinna 
[March,- April  J  in  the  year  of  the  illustrious  king  Saka,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  two; 

2.  '^  And  in  the  hour  [hora]  of  Mercury,  ten  hours  after 
the  Sun  had  illumined  the  Earth,  and  at  the  rising  of  [the 
ugn]  Tauries  [above  the  horizon;]  the  asterism  VUa  having 
proved  inauspicious; 

3.  ''My  dear  Sire»  who^  resplendent  with  wisdom  and 
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benevolence,  perpetuated  the  name  of  Gajamaiiy  fell  alas  I  into 
a  lonely  path: 

4.  '^  And  [there]  owing  to  his  sins  in  a  former  existence, 
did  a  wicked  elephant  with  his  lung  proboscis,  and  a  heavy 
blow,  fell  him  to  the  ground,  and  into  the  jaws  [mouth]  of 
death! 

IL 

1.  '^[Alasformy  sire!]  who,  greatly  illuminating  the 
heavens  of  his  ancient  family  with  the  rays  of  a  fuU-moon, 
withered  the  lotuses  of  his  ill-disposed  vile  enemies  I 

2.  '^Who,  [during  life-time]  caused  to  blossom  all  the 
water-lilies  of  his  parents,  sincere  and  friendly  relations, 
brothers  and  sisters,  &mily,  friends,  servants,  and  others  who 
had  any  attachment  to  him! 

3.  ^*  Who,  owing  to  his  sins  in  a  former  existence,  and 
passing  through  a  fearful  and  dangerous  road,  was  removed 
from  the  path  of  his  own  friends! 

4.  ''And  who,  having  been  fearlessly  assailed  by  a  heavy 
blow  of  a  wicked  elephant,  which  roamed  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, fell  asleep  and  disappeared,  as  if  [methinks]  he  lowered 
himself  beneath  the  western  [moimtain]  horizon.** 

To  return  however  from  this  digression :  Major  Forbes^ 
alluding  to  this  statesman  and  poet  says,  ''  Grasco,  was 
made  Adikar  by  Kajasingha,  and  to  him  are  attributed 
several  much  admired  and  very  popular  Singhalese  poems. 
Gasco  was  in  high  favour  with  the  King;  but  while  yet 
a  young  man,  the  too  decided  partiality  of  the  Queen 
cost  him  his  life,  the  last  act  of  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  some  verses ;  and  these  remain  ai 
a  proof,  that  the  judgment  of  the  King  was  warranted  by 
the  guilt  of  the  favourite.  One  of  the  verses  contains  in 
plain  language  the  following  sentiments : 

Thoee  thoo  Kot  imil'd  on,  toand  a  tomb, 
Bot  love  requited  lighto  my  doom; 
Not  for  aoH  look  or  filtering  aigfa^ 
I  boldljr  dared  aiid  jutUj 
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It  is  not  in  our  power  to  do  justice  to  Gascon,  as  a  poet. 
We  neither  possess  all  his  writings,  which  are  reputed  to 
include  Sringare,  the  companion  alike  of  the  seclusion  of  our 
tkmily  hearths,  and  the  obstreperous  merriment  of  our  fes- 
tive boaids;  Sree'name,  Wiyogamale,  Nokkadu-male,  and 
Banahansamale ;  nor,  if  we  did,  do  our  limits  permit  any 
selection  from  them  here. 

The  Dutch  soon  succeeded  the  Portuguese  (in  a.  d.  IGSQ), 
and  became  masters  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  this  Island. 
And  whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  natives  of  the  Coast  spar- 
ingly cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch  language, 
and  as  in  the  period  when  the  Portuguese  governed  Ceylon  the 
greater  part  of  the  natives  failed  not  to  pay  tliat  attention 
to  their  own  language,  *  which  under  many  advantageous 
circumstances  and  the  auspices  of  their  own  Sovereigns,  they 
were  greatly  encouraged  to  cultivate ;  the  Dutch,  on  the 
other,  saw  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Sin- 
ghalese ;  and  one  of  their  Missionaries,  in  1699,  wrote  a  Sin- 
ghalese Grrammar  in  Dutch,  a  translation  f  of  whose  inte- 
resting dedication  we  give  below : 
To  the  Right  Hon'ble  The  Directors  of  the  Assembly  of 

XVII.,  representing  the  General  United  Netherlands  East 

India  Company. 
Right  Hon'ble  Sirs, 

In  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament,  God  ''shewed  his  word 
unto  Jacob  (alone)  his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto  Israel.'' 
He  dealt  not  so  with  any  ''nation,  as  for  his  judgments^ 
they  did  not  know  them;"  Ps.l47.  19,  20,— the  law  with  its 
whole  constitution  being  at  that  time  confined  within  that 
territory '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.     Then  the  Lord  had  his 

•  1q  the  year  1687  were  written  Ktuiam'init  Haiinnt  '-Th^  War  with 
CoDstantioe, **  a  poem  of  considerable  merit;  and  al«o  other  valuable 
poemi  relating  to  the  aaroe  diiCiirbaiioes. 

f  For  thia  translation  we  are  iadebled  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm^  wai 
C.  A.  Lerensz,  Esq.  * 
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tabernacle  ctiefly  b  Salem,  and  lis  dwelling  in  Zion.  But 
the  days  would  come  when  all  distinction  of  place  as  well 
as  of  nation  would  be  swept  away,  according  to  the  promises 
oftbeonchangeableGod;  Ezech.  36.  24, 25.  "I  willtakeyou 
&om  among  the  heathen  and  gather  you  out  of  all  countriee: 
Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean  from  all  your  filthiness;  and  from  all  your  idols  will 
I  cleanse  yon."  Indeed,  the  time  haa  already  long  arriTed 
that  men  worship  the  Father  neither  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
nor  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  in  all  places 
and  to  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  of  whatever  nation, 
kindred,  tongue,  or  people  they  be,  according  to  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  St.  John.  Rev,  14,  6. 

So  must  the  Heathen,  who  were  so  long  debarred,  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Ii^Tael,  strangers  to  the  covenant 
of  pronusc,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world, 
be  brought  a  clean  meat  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Isaiah  66. 22. 

To  that  end  were  the  Apostles,  shortly  after  the  Ascen- 
won  of  Christ,  sent  forth  to  the  Gentiles  to  offer  unto  them 
fellowship  with  God  in  Christ,  and  as  ambassadors  to  beseech 
them  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  2  Cor.  5.  19. 

But  if  they  were  to  carry  out  this  commiraon,  an  ability 
was  required  on  their  part  to  address  the  people  to  whom 
they  went,  if  not  in  their  own,  at  least  in  one  to  them 
intelligible  language.  For  what  would  it  have  profited  to 
proclaim  salutary  things,  if  it  wer"  done  in  a  tongue  which 
the  bearers  could  not  understand.  For,  saye  Paul,  **if  I  know 
not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  sliall  be  unto  him  that 
Bpeaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketb  shall  be  a  barba- 
rian unto  me."  1  Cor.  14.  11,  And  therefore  did  the  Son  of 
God  impart  unto  bis  Apostles  in  a  miraculous  manner  the 
knowledge  of  tongues  (at  the  Fentecost-feost  of  the 
Hew  Testament):  as  that  they  could  proclaim  to  every  one 
tn  hi«  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  as  appeared 
ioimediately  by  the  result 
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But  we  do  not  live  any  more  in  such  times,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  now  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
language  spoken  by  the  nation  among  whom  we  live,  and  to 
whom  the  preachers  of  the  Crospel  are  sent  as  apostles  unto 
the  Gentiles;  inasmuch  also  as  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
harvest  are  now  so  many  that  they  can  have  a  fixed  residence^ 
and  need  not  (like  the  apostles  of  old)  to  travel  from  land 
to  land,  and  from  nation  to  nation. 

It  is  therefore,  Hon'ble  Sirs^  not  the  least  of  the  duties  of 
clergymen  who  live  among,  and  have  intercourse  with,  foreign 
nations,  to  learn  their  language  with  the  view  to  convince 
them  of  their  vain  conversation,  that  they  may  be  converted 
to  the  true  God;  and  as  I  have  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
in  your  Hon'ble  service,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch  congregation,  but  especially  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  these  heathen,  and  thus  to  win 
many  souls  to  Christ ;  to  which  you,  Hon'ble  Sirs,  have  con- 
tributed (not  without  heavy  expenses)  all  possible  means^  as 
for  instance  the  sending  hither  such  a  large  number  of 
clergymen,  and  the  support  of  so  many  schools  and  school- 
masters for  the  native  youth;  I  have  therefore  not  neglected^ 
according  to  my  duty,  to  cultivate  the  Singhalese  lan- 
guage, which  is  the  language  of  this  country;  and  that  not 
without  great  success.  It  would  be  desirable  that  all  cler- 
gymen in  this  Island  had  applied  themselves  to  it,  in  which 
case  they  would,  imder  Gxxl's  blessing,  have  witnessed  more 
desired  success  in  its  propagation  of  the  Grospel  among  these 
heathens  than  has  hitherto  been  realized. 

In  order  to  fSsuulitate,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  study  of 
this  language,  I  have  composed  a  grammar  of  the  same,  ai 
comprehensive  and  clear  as  was  practicable,  setting  forth 
the  rudiments  and  fundamentals  of  the  Singhalese  language, 
so  that  even  without  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  it  may  be  acquired 
by  the  student 

2# 
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I  cannot  but  dedicate  this  little  work  to  Tou,  Hon'ble  Sra, 
in  the  hope  that  should  jou  be  pleaj^cd  to  deem  it  of  each  dm 
ae  I  suppose  if  likely  to  be,  then,  those  who  intend  offering 
themselves  to  the  ministry  in  these  parts,  may,  even  while 
in  Holland,  acquaim  themselves  with  the  rudiments  of  this 
language,  or  at  lenft  try  whether  ihey  would  feel  encouraged 
to  learn  it,  as  the  acquisidou  of  a  strange  language  is  not 
equally  easy  to  every  one. 

Should  these  my  humble  labours  be  accepted  with  any 
approbation  on  your  part.  Hon*ble  Sirs,  then  I  shall  have  at- 
tained herein  the  summit  of  my  expectations,  and  thus  find 
myself  encouraged  to  make  strenucus  efforts  towards  the 
spread  of  the  Goope)  amongst  these  benighted  people ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  to  pmy  Almighty  God  that  He  maj 
abundantly  endow  you,  Hon'ble  Sirs,  both  as  to  body  and 
eoul,  with  all  faea\  enly  and  temporal  blessings,  and  defend 
your  exteneive  dominion  against  all  public  and  secret  ene- 
mies, and  establish  it  unto  a  blessed  means  for  the  conversioii 
of  many,  and  that  to  this  end  He  may  make  able,  faithful* 
and  zealous,  the  instruments  whom  his  Providence  may  be 
pleased  to  employ  thereunto;  i&  the  prayer  and  heartfelt 
wish  of, 

Hon'ble  Sirs, 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
Cotombo,  loth  September,  1699.  J-   BtTELL. 

We  shall  give  a  apedmen  from  the  work  itself  of  tlui 
writer,  when  we  come  to  review  the  Singhalese  Gramman 
now  extant  (vide  post.)  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  tbeOutch  after  a  residence  of  60  years  in  this 
island,  could  not  produce  a  better  Grammar  than  that  of 
Mr.  Ruell.  From  it  alone  may  we  ascertain  the  fact,  that 
they  had  not  made  so  much  progress  in  the  native  language, 
as  the  English  have  during  the  56  years  in  which  the  go- 
Temmeut  of  Ceylon  has  been  in  their  hands. 


•  •• 
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But,  wliilst  we  record  the  anxiety  of  the  natives  and  their 
foreign  masters  to  cultivate  the  Singhalese  at  this  age,  we 
must  also  remark,  that  as  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  science  and  literature  were,  at  this  period,  fietst 
losing  all  traces  of  originality.  Our  poets  have  generally 
entertained  the  idea,  once  prevalent  in  England,  "thsit  the 
treasures  accumulated  in  the  preceding  ages,  were  quite  suf- 
ficient for  all  natural  purposes,  and  that  the  only  duty  which 
authors  had  to  perform,  was  to  reproduce  what  had  been 
thus  accumulated  in  more  elegant  shape,  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  of  polished  style."  * 

Wimaladarma  Suriya  II.,  during  whose  reign  was  com- 
piled the  Grammar  which  we  noticed  above,  was  succeeded 
by  Sree  Weera  Parakkrama  Nar^ndra  Sinha  (a.  d.  1706), 
when  the  ^'ordinances  of  Budhism  had  again  fallen  into  such 
neglect,  that  the  Upasampada  order  had  become  completely 
extinct."  "By  the  advice  of  Welliwatta  Sdman^ro,  the 
King  exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  religion  it- 
self, by  keeping  up  the  Saman^ro  order,  built  a  palace  at 
Kundasala,  and  the  N&tha  D^wala  at  Eandy,  and  encouraged 

literature."  t 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Sira  Sangrahaya  (about 
1708,  ▲•  D. )  furnishes  us  with  the  native 

COMPUTATION  OP  TIME. 

6>Qoed9^9,  6>^a>(396^c9ad326>c9«d«^d  6ti^r:Si<^jG\ss^tf^tsi9 
dl^6^ooad«n8ofi96>Qoticf  s^(!09^^^o9cdo«»  "^cscSfnd  ^^Otfii 
c>G9^9^04d<n9  6^^dG^Qiados^GN84dend„  Q)^dG^e9(B9&^ 
Se9«^<s^«d8#t  od<d£«>63dc9fic9d9^i^^c3«i  >^9Qe«£4^9 

*  Goldsmith*!  Hutoryof  EDKl«n<),pi«185. 

t  Tarooar*!  Epitome  of  the  Utotory  of  Ceylon. 
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I  cannot  but  dedicate  this  little  work  to  you,  HonT>le  Sire, 
in  the  iiope  that  should  you  be  pleased  to  deem  it  of  such  use 
Be  I  8U|ipose  if  likely  to  be,  then,  those  who  intend  oflFering 
themselves  to  the  minisfrj  in  these  parts,  may,  even  while 
in  Holland,  acquaint  ihcniselves  with  the  rudiments  of  tiiia 
language,  or  at  least  try  whether  they  would  feel  encoun^ed 
to  learn  it,  as  the  acqiiiiiition  of  a  strange  language  is  not 
equally  easiy  to  eTery  one. 

Should  these  my  humble  laboure  be  accepted  with  any 
approbation  on  your  part.  Hon'ble  Sirs,  then  I  shall  have  at- 
tained herein  the  summit  of  my  expectations,  and  thua  find 
myself  encouraged  to  make  Etrcnucus  efforts  towards  the 
spread  of  the  Goupel  amongst  these  benighted  people;  and 
in  the  uicanwhile  to  prny  Almighty  God  that  He  may 
abundantly  endow  you,  Hon'ble  Sirs,  both  as  to  body  and 
eoul,  with  all  heavenly  and  temporal  blessings,  and  defend 
your  extensive  dominion  against  all  public  and  secret  ene- 
mies, and  establish  it  unto  a  blessed  means  for  the  conversion 
of  many,  and  that  to  this  end  He  may  make  able,  faithiul, 
and  zealous,  the  instruments  whom  his  Providence  may  be 
pleased  to  employ  thereunto;  is  the  prayer  and  heartfelt 
wish  of, 

Hon'ble  Sirs, 
Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
Colombo,  lOthSeplember,  IS99.  J-   KuELL. 

We  shall  give  a  specimen  from  the  work  itself  of  tlui 
writer,  when  we  come  to  review  the  Singhalese  (rramman 
now  extant  (vide  pott.}  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  the  I>utch  after  a  residence  ofdOyearsintbia 
island,  could  not  produce  a  better  Grammar  than  that  of 
Mr.  Ruell.  From  it  alone  may  we  asceruin  the  fact,  that 
they  had  not  made  so  much  progress  in  the  native  language, 
as  the  English  have  during  the  56  years  in  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Ct^ylon  has  been  in  their  hands. 


INTRODUCTION,  OCXXlll. 

But,  wliilst  we  record  the  anxiety  of  the  natives  and  their 
foreign  masters  to  cultivate  the  Singhalese  at  this  age,  we 
must  also  remark,  that  as  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  science  and  literature  were,  at  this  period,  £BLSt 
losing  all  traces  of  originality.  Our  poets  have  generally 
entertained  the  idea,  once  prevalent  in  England,  ^Hhat  the 
treasures  accumulated  in  the  preceding  ages,  were  quite  suf- 
ficient for  all  natural  purposes,  and  that  the  only  duty  which 
authors  had  to  perform,  was  to  reproduce  what  had  been 
thus  accumulated  in  more  elegant  shape,  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  of  polished  style."  * 

Wimaladarma  Suriya  II.,  during  whose  reign  was  com- 
piled the  Grammar  which  we  noticed  above,  was  succeeded 

by  Sree  Weera  Parakkrama  Nar^ndra  Sinha  (a.  d.  1706), 
when  the  ^^  ordinances  of  Budhism  had  again  fallen  into  such 
neglect,  that  the  Upasampada  order  had  become  completely 
extinct."  "By  the  advice  of  Welliwatta  Sflman^ro,  the 
King  exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  religion  it- 
self, by  keeping  up  the  Saman^ro  order,  built  a  palace  at 
Kundasala,  and  the  2f  fltha  D^wala  at  Eandy,  and  encouraged 

literature."  t 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Sira  Sangrahaya  (about 
1708,  ▲•  D. )  furnishes  us  with  the  native 

COMPUTATION  OF  TIME. 

dl^6^ooad«n8afi96>eoe}cfs^(!09<^^^o9cdo«»  "^csd^fnd  ^^o«ii 
c>G9^9^04d<n9  G^^^G^Qiados^GNS^dend,,  Q)^dG^e9(B9&^ 
Se9«^<s^«d8#tod<d£«»68dc9fic9d9^d^c3«i>^9Qe«£4^9 

*  Goldsmith*!  History  of  Eof^lmnd,  p,  485. 

t  Tarooor*!  Epitome  of  the  Ui»torj  of  Ceylon. 


crxxu.  nn-BODTTcnon'. 

I  canDot  but  dedicate  tliia  liltle  work  to  tou,  Hon'ble  Sire, 
in  the  hope  that  should  you  be  pleaded  to  deem  it  of  snch  nee 
as  I  suppose  if  likely  to  be,  then,  those  who  intend  offering 
themselves  to  the  minietn.  in  these  parts,  may,  even  while 
in  Holland,  acquaint  ihomselves  with  the  rudiments  of  tfaia 
language,  or  at  least  tr}  whether  they  would  feel  encouraged 
to  lesm  it,  as  the  acqiiidtion  of  a  strange  language  is  not 
eqtially  easy  to  every  one. 

Should  these  my  bumble  labours  be  accepted  with  axij 
approbation  on  your  part,  Hon'ble  Sirs,  then  I  shall  have  at> 
tained  herein  the  summit  of  my  expectations,  and  thus  find 
myself  encouraged  to  make  Ftrcnucus  efforts  towards  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  amongst  these  benighted  people  ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  to  pmy  Almighty  God  that  He  may 
abundantly  endow  you,  Hon'ble  8irs,  both  as  to  body  and 
soul,  with  all  heavenly  and  temporal  blessings,  and  defend 
your  extensive  dominion  against  all  public  and  secret  ene- 
mies, and  establish  it  unto  a  blessed  means  for  the  convereioD 
of  many,  and  that  to  this  end  He  may  make  able,  faithJul, 
and  zealous,  the  instruments  whom  his  Providence  may  be 
pleaaed  to  employ  thereunto ;  i&  the  prayer  and  heartfelt 
wish  of, 

Hon'ble  Sirs, 
Your  most  homble  and  obedient  servant, 
Colombo,  lOthScpreniber,  1699.  J-   RlTELI- 

We  shall  give  a  specimen  from  the  work  itself  of  thit 
writer,  when  we  come  to  review  the  Singhalese  Grammart 
now  extant  (vide  pott.)  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  the  Dutch  after  a  residence  of  60  years  in  this 
island,  could  not  produce  a  better  Grammar  than  that  of 
Mr.  BuelL  From  it  alone  may  we  ascertain  the  fact,  that 
they  had  not  made  so  much  progress  in  the  native  langaage, 
as  the  English  have  during  the  56  years  in  which  the  go- 
Temment  of  Ceylon  has  been  in  their  hands. 
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But,  whilst  we  record  the  anxiety  of  the  natives  and  their 
foreign  masters  to  cultivate  the  Singhalese  at  this  age,  we 
must  also  remark,  that  as  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  science  and  literature  were,  at  this  period,  fietst 
losing  all  traces  of  originality.  Our  poets  have  generally 
entertained  the  idea,  once  prevalent  in  England,  ^Hhat  the 
treasures  accumulated  in  the  preceding  ages,  were  quite  suf- 
ficient for  all  natural  purposes,  and  that  the  only  duty  which 
authors  had  to  perform,  was  to  reproduce  what  had  been 
thus  accumulated  in  more  elegant  shape,  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  of  polished  style."  * 

Wimaladarma  Suriya  II.,  during  whose  reign  was  com- 
piled the  Grammar  which  we  noticed  above,  was  succeeded 
by  Sree  Weera  Parakkrama  Nar^ndra  Sinha  (a.  d.  1706), 
when  the  *' ordinances  of  Budhism  had  again  fallen  into  such 
neglect,  that  the  Upasampada  order  had  become  completely 
extinct."  "By  the  advice  of  Welliwatta  Siman^ro,  the 
King  exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  religion  it- 
self, by  keeping  up  the  Saman^ro  order,  built  a  palace  at 
Kundasala,  and  the  N&tha  D^wala  at  Kandy,  and  encouraged 

literature."  t 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Sira  Sangrahaya  (about 
1708,  ▲•  D. )  furnishes  us  with  the  native 

COMPUTATION  OP  TIME. 

6>Qoed9^9,  6>^a>(396^c9ad3'g6>c9«d«^d  ^dg;2J>c5J 6^294^  0^^(09 
^^G^coiA^n9ot0(S^9ti<fS^<fyodi^^ca^f3^s»  "^cs^^rl^^qo^sm 
c>G9«d9^04d<n9  G^^^G^Qiados^GNS^dend,,  Q)^dG^e9(B9&^ 
Se9«r^<s^Q0d8#t  0d<d£Qb68dc9fic9d9^i^(»^c9«i  >^9Qe«£4^9 

*  Goldsmith*!  History  of  EDK^aod,pi«185. 

f  Tarooor*!  Epitome  of  the  Ui»tory  of  Coyloo. 


ccxht.  iktboddction. 

"  The  time  occupied  in  winking  the  e^e  is  called  '  GAk- 
ihuaa,' iL  eeamd;  equal  to  the  time  necessary  for  the  nt* 
terance  of  a  la^u,  or  ehort  letter;  18  seconde  make  a  'Eashti,' 
OT  minute;  36  minutes  make  sax  hour;  two  hours  one  'mokola;' 
SO  mohotasmakea  day  and  night:  15dayamakea'/'aA<Aa;' 
two  pakshas  make  one  month :  two  months  a  season. 
From  the  month  of  Bak  (  lltU  Ajiril  )  commence  the 
seasons,  Wisanti  (spring),  Greeshma  (hot),  Waraha  (rainy), 
Sarath  (autumn),  Hima  (dewy),  and  Siaira  (cold),  at  the 
rate  of  two  months  for  each." 

From  Manjuae,  written  about  this  time,  we  present  tlte 
following  scrap : 

ihsi&asoa,     9(^«n?fies)<fc3,     tsMS^&teidts,    tD«?^e3 

Qt^a^n^nS  cdOcsiB  SMcSoi   gc^caiS.;  erwtBH^os^oO  o«a 

So  eras  e  aJflS  «>a»-«*^ 

"  Dysentery  is  of  six  kinds, — injid'y  dysentery,  iiCow*  dysen- 
tery,/>A/(y7naft*cdysentery,5anni/iai/«i(compoimdedofthela8t 
three)  dysentery,  terror-ttruck  dysentery,  and  melaficholy  (sor- 


INTBODUCTION.  CCXXV. 

rowHMnitten)  dysentery.  He  who  drinks  water  to  excess  will 
contract  dysentery.  It  results  from  a  settlement  below  the 
navel^  of  the  humours  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  called 
Apodatu^  by  means  of  wind,  excited  by  eating  lean  flesh,  or 
sesamum  flour,  or  the  grains  called  Mugduy  Masa^  Sfc,  which 
have  taken  root,  or  produced  leaves ;  or  heavy  unpalatable 
sapid  food,  or  by  eating  to  excess,  or  by  an  excitement  ot 
the  piles,  or  by  drinking  oils,  or  by  fatiguing  the  body,  or 
by  worms,  or  by  the  suppression  of  stools  or  urine,  or  other 
like  trivial  causes.  By  means  of  the  said  Apodatu,  or  hu- 
mours, hunger  is  destroyed,  and  excrement  descends  into  the 
intestineSy  or  the  organ,  which  receives  the  digested  food. 
After  the  excrement  has  reached  the  last  mentioned  organ, 
the  same  being  empty,  the  digested  food  or  excrement  be- 
comes dissolved  or  liquid.  Thus  is  dysentery  produced.  The 
general  symptoms  upon  contracting  this  disease  are,  itching 
in  the  heart,  in  the  stomach  below  the  navel,  and  in  the  arms; 
weakness  in  the  arms  and  legs,  costivcness,  flatulency,  and 
indigestion.^ 

A  compilation  of  several  books  was  procured  by  NarSndra 
Singha.  Amongst  the  works  which  were  published  in  this 
reign,  in  addition  to  the  two  last,  from  which  we  haxe  ex- 
tracted, we  read  of  a  Singhalese  translation  of  Mahabodi 
WansCy  Rafa-ratnakare,  and  Warayoga^sare.  We  present 
the  reader  with  a  specimen  from  the  last: 

6NCO3Q0Sbc5E)dc9«    «S)63<sS0>C^c)d'c3,     Q9^<5i90CnC^5)dG9,    Cftfi»9 

e)c58dc9fl    cpO0«^eN0fl«^**-^c9(iigd^S'C(e9c9^(S^      6^«33e 
gdS  g^ooS^ASG^Qog^QftbOOv^®  T^^®  feo«s8o9  «s>c&c9 


ecxxn.  INTEODDCTION, 

"  Accordjngly,  Fever,  wbich  is  generally  underetood  to 
have  hft(i  ita  origio  from  Siva'i  sighs — the  result  of  the  dis- 
honor of  Daksha  Prajapati,  is  of  eight  kinds ;  windy  fever, 
bilious  fever,  phlegmatic  fever,  windt/  bilious  fever,  winrfy- 
pkUgmatic  fever,  phlegmatic-bilious  fever,  Sanni-pata  (ccon- 
pound-of-wind-bile-and- phlegm)  fever  and  bruised  fever.  It 
is  produced  by  the  humoure  called  Dos  '  (which  are  respec- 
tively excited  hy  pecuhnr  food  and  habits  of  life) — being 
asaociRted  with  the  Etomach,  (and  which  result  in  the  loes 
of  appetite)  and  by  their  being  also  united  with  the  Rata' 
dahatu,  the  liquid  substance  of  the  body.  The  symptoms 
of  the  first  mcDtioned  fever  ficindy-jherj  are;  coldness  in 
the  body,  tremor,  giddiness,  delirium,  erection  of  the  hair 
of  the  body,  yawning,  head-ache,  pains  in  the  seat  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  in  the  thighs  and  the  sides;  movement  of  the 
muscles  in  the  calves,  blackness  in  the  eyes,  their  sockets, 
urine,  excrement,  and  mouth:  astringency  of  the  month; 
and  also  astringency  and  pain  in  the  jaws." 

After  the  demise  of  Narendra  Singha,  his  brother>iii-Uw 
Sree  Wijaya  Raja  Singba  ascended  the  throne,  in  1739,  and 
continued  to  be  guided  by  the  council  of  WelJiwatte,  who 
procured  an  embassy  to  Siam  with  a  view  to  re-establiah 
the  Upasampada  ordination  of  Budhism ;  before  Wilba- 
gedara  Mudiause,  the  Ambassador,  could  return,  the  King 
died;  and  on  his  return  he  left  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  Embassy. 

Sree  Wijaya  Baja  Singha  waa  succeeded  hy  his  brother- 
in  law  Kirti  Sree  Rajasinhe  (a.  d.  1747.)  "  In  thia  ragn," 
Bays  Tumour,  "the  ordinances  of  Budha  were  restored  in 
their  original  purity ;  WcUiwatte  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  with  the  title  of  Sanga  Baja,  and  made  chief  of 

*  Df  tncuu  Kiiid,  bJe  uid  phlegm. 
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Adam's  Peak  and  under  the  King's  auspices,  the  Mahawanso 
was  compiled  from  the  reign  of  Farakkramabahu  of  Kup- 
negalle  to  2301,  by  Tibbotuwawe  Terunanse."  During  this 
reign  Sanga  Kaja  translated  the  Milindapprasne  from  Pali 
into  Singhalese ;  and  amongst  others  a  work  caUed  the 
Namaskara  batake  was  also  written  at  this  period.  The 
following  is  a  selection  from  the  first: 

dttJ6^<n<fl    t9cs«i8®  ^c%§<n9gcrfl^'S>eJc5^„  ^«5®Q©«d«s)tf 

C\i)fi^6^«s)09)«o{^d6^G<^S6Go(»(»^e^«)„    e£)98^  6^^8c9G9«d 

d6^^e9c^  <9^eDo6<n(id^fi6&!>QG^ti«s>„  dEbS^  G^o^G^Qotls^cdo 
g6^<n«SLfl43QS?,,   &cr.(5c5SG^«R^  6>e>&cf^es;8«r.8^  t^oQB 

6^«)^6>e)88Q»9i)ooQ035c93oE'fl^6^ties),,dE)9@^8o>«nc{ 
6\^8fl-d3QS9„  9<R<^0(6^en4^  esSe^dedE^^stS  fS^^ts^fs^c^^A^A 
S«)#(S^^  «)id«ec5)»To'08««rc?^flS€)9(56^d«„  e£)9 
8^  t9esc99&96£8S^«)„  e«)dcj(6'4n^  t9e^^6^Q^8G9 
6\9^0®£«s)oQ^c39(»N«s:6Nc  8^  @«s8)S>c3flS)6^S  ^o^^^eJ 

G^^(^G^  t^G^^G^^enO  t9«se38E^8  ^e^^«n9^e9Sd&s^ri«r— 
''  Again  the  king  asked,  'Lord  Nigatenal  (suppose)  one 
who  died  in  the  city  of  Sitgal^  is  bom  in  the  Brahama  world, 
and  another  who  died  in  the  same  place  is  bom  in  the  coian- 
try  of  Kashmira :  which  of  them  (do  ye  think)  is  bom  sooner 
and  which  of  them  slower?'  He  replied,  'O  monarch,  they 
are  bom  during  the  same  period  of  time/  '  Explain 
(yourself)  with  an  illustration/  said  the  king.     The  priest 


replied,  '  O  monarch,  where  ia  the  cily  of  thy  birth'plaeef* 
He  anBwered,  '  Lord,  there  is  a  place  called  KaUi,  I  waa 
bom  there.'  The  priest  then  inquired,  'O  monarch,  how 
fiir  is  that  village  of  Kalsi,  from  here  ?  '  The  king  replied, 
'  Lord,  nearly  200  yoduns.'  The  priest  again  inquired 
'  O  monarch,  how  far  is  Ktuhtmra  from  here  ? '  The  king 
replied,  *  Lord,  12  yoduns.'  *  O  monarch,  think  quickly 
of  Kalsi^  said  the  priest.  '  Lord,  I  have  thought,'  replied 
the  king.  'O  monarch,  (^Jd  the  priest),  quickly  think  of 
Kashmira.'  '  Lord,  I  have  thought,' replied  the  king.  'Wtich 
of  them,  O  monarch,  hast  thou  thought  sooner,  and  which  of 
them  slower?'  inquired  the  priest,  '  Lord,  in  the  same  period 
of  time  have  I  thought,'  replied  the  king.  'So  likewise 
(concluded  the  priest)  O  monarch,  the  one,  who  being  dead 
here,  a  bom  in  the  Brahama  world,  and  the  other,  who 
being  dead  here,  b  bom  in  Kaihmira,  are  both  bom  at  the 
eame  (period  of)  time.'" 

In  1768,  Dissanayaka  Modli&r,  a  native  chiefitain  in  the 
Southern  Province,  produced  the  well-known  Alaharadd^a, 
and  severul  other  miscellaneous  pieces  of  great  beauty.  Li 
ooe  of  his  works  he  thus  introduces  himself  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader: 

fiooi  (^  »  ^  »coc  6csrf  ^  e  <;g  «s  rf 

^  c^csG  §eo3  eoacaes  g^  g  ov  eo  m  6 
"DiasanayakaModliar  of  great  prowess,  ts  a  poet  who  lifts 
an  intimate  acquwntance  with  astronomy, medicine,  and  Qan- 
darwa;  and  who  is  well  vereed  in  the  following  subjects,  viz., 
Singhalese,  Sanscrit,  Maghada,  [including  their]  Grammar, 
Prosody,  and  Rhetoric;  and  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Tamil^ 
including  both  language  and  letters." 
in  the  Makaraddaja  he  aeks; 


»-•  • 
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"Who  will  not  enjoy  a  mental  treat  from  the  poem  which 
id  thud  composed  hy  gallant  Disaan&yaka  Modliar^  who  has 
learned  the  art  of  Poetry,  Elu,  and  Prosody,  including 
Grammar,  and  in  whose  Lotus  mouth  ever  dwells  th6  God- 
dess Lakshmee?'' 

'Wliilst  we  thus  hurriedly  pass  over  Dissan&yaka,  the 
celebrated  translator  into  Singhalese  verse  of  Wallimati- 
Icatiwa,  a  Tamil  tale,  we  notice  Elawmini  Kondala,  a  work 
from  which  we  have  largely  extracted  elsewhere.  It  is  a  poenfi 
of  exqubite  beauty,  and  sterling  imagery,  but  greatly  devoted 
to  alliterations  of  different  kinds.  The  poet  was  a  native  of 
^angalle,  and  held  the  oflSce  of  Likam,  or  writer;  and  unlike 
other  poets,  he  has,  throughout  all  his  writings,  adopted-  (s6 
to  speak)  double-rhymes,  an  herculean  task,  which  added  to 
the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  chasteness  of  language 
which  he  has  adopted,  has  not  a  little  distinguished  him 
amongst  his  country's  writers.  He  was  confessedly  bom  a 
poet.  So  great  was  the  fire  and  strength  of  his  fine  imagma* 
tion  that  he  gave  utterance  to  many  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry 
:upoti  trivial  ocoasions.  He  occasionally  composed  desultory 
pieces  on  his  journeys  to  and  from  Matura,  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  stanzas  amidst  business  and  amusement; 
hut  these  last  are  unhappily  now  lost  His  second  work,  not  free 
.from  alliterations,  was  an  original  Poem  inspired  by  an  attach** 
ment  to  a  female  who  had  b^en  his  mistress;  and  was  writtea 
in  the  midst  of  his  numerous  aaiUsements,  of  which  he  was 
devotedly  fond.  Addieted  to  dissipation  sXkd  gamblings  aad 
engaged  at  cards  night  after  night,  he  seldom  rose  from 
his  chair  without  composing  a  dozen  stanzas  of  his  Widgaiat* 
namilla.  It  is  indeed  not  a  little  surprising  that  he  should 
have  thus  produced  an  admirable  poenr,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  composed  during  momenta 
snatched  from  the  time  devoted  to  cards,  in  which  he  seldom 
lost.  This  work  breathes  such  tender  sentiments  aa  one 
can  hardly  believe  were  entertained  by  a  libertine  suck  aa 

2/ 
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the  poet  ia  represented  to  have  been-  He  wrote  another 
poem,  no  lesa  elegant  and  beautiful  than  the  two  precediog. 
It  13  like  the  first,  a  poetical  version  of  one  of  Budha'a 
incarnations,  and  is  called  Kindum  J&take. 

Shortly  after  Eaw-minikondala  had  made  its  appearance, 
■a  iahahiiant  uf  Katuwana  in  Mature  (a.  d.  1770)  produced 
the  well  known  KotemintTnaldama.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  Maha  Modliar  lUangakkon,  Katuwana  presented  a  copy 
of  his  poem,  as  his  contemporerr  Pattiyam^  Liana  Aratchy 
had  also  done,  besides  dedicating  the  work  to  him.  The 
Mafaa  Modliar  rewarded  the  Aratcby,  and  desired  Katuwana 
to  obtun  his  from  the  Mu3es,  whom  the  poet  hod  addressed 
in  the  following  lines: — 

»s  g  8  o  ooiS©  ta      ^ 

"Whereas  the  Muses  who  dwell  on  my  IJps,  have  invited 
my  tongue  to  sing  in  Elu  a  sermon  of  Budha." 

The  poet,  undismayed,  replied,  that  hie  Muse  would  sot 
fiul  to  obtain  its  due  reward,  and  left  the  Modliar  in  disgust. 
He  next  composed  three  little  poems  in  SauGcrit,  Pali,  and 
Singhalese,  and  presented  them  to  the  Dutch  GoTemor  for 
the  time  being,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  Goreraor 
was  much  pleased  with  thcverBes;  and  conferred  on  the  poet 
the  nink  of  Mohandiram.  His  memory  is  now  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Katuwana  Mohandiram.  From  his 
Kawminimaldama  we  extract  the  following  beaatiiol  lines, 
which  prove  that 

KSOWXEIXJE  IS  POWEB. 
5  rf  f  rf».  Ceo  «-t  tnt,  oo  tS 
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9  tsi  di.  'A  8  G'^l  o  6o  t9  2  Q  <d 
C9  «5  O  §  (5't/  o^3   t)  d 

''  Although  a  person  be  bom  of  a  high  caste,  and 
although  he  may  be  as  handsome  as  Cupid,  and  as  wise  as 
Indra ;  if  he  be  ignorant  of  arts  and  sciences,  he  will  fiedl 
to  adorn  [to  be  a  useful  member  of]  society. 

"  And  yet,  although  a  person  be  bom  in  an  humble  race, 
and  be  deformed  in  person ;  if  he  but  knows  the  arts  and 
sciences,  even  the  greatest  of  monarchs  will  make  offerings 
unto  him. 

**  [  Remember  that]  kings  and  pandits  are  never  equal : 
for  whilst  the  latter  always  derive  benefits  [offerings]  firom 
oS  countries,  the  former  are  limited  to  the  [narrow  confines 
of]  their  respective  states." 

In  1780  Rajadi  Raja  Singha,  the  brother  of  Elirtissree, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  the  brightest  luminary  around 
which  clusters  of  literary  stars  shed  their  delightful  bril- 
liancy. As  in  the  last  glimmer  of  a  torch,  when  the  expiring 
flame  suddenly  flashes  a  bright  light  and  then  disappears;  so, 
therenow  lived  a  number  of  literary  men,  with  whose  existence 
ceased  all  the  glory  which  was  attached  to  the  literature  of 
Ceylon.  Now  lived  Sanga  Raja,  Tibbotuwflwe,  DisslLnA- 
yaka,  DunuwiUa,  Patt^yame  Lakam,  Karatotta,  Salielle, 
Eiramba,  Moratotta,  Eatuwana  Mohandiram,  Gal-ettambe, 
Barana  Granitaya,  and  Meeripenne— names  which  cannot  but 
be  respected  by  every  lover  of  his  country's  literature.  Rajadhi 
Baja  Singha,  himself  a  highly  literary  character,  encouraged 
education,  and  held  out  rewards  to  literary  men.  He  wrote 
a  beautiful  poem,  the  Asadrisajitahe;  in  which,  aa  in  several 
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other  BtAQzaa,     Le  bearg  high  teetimony  to  the  worth  of 
hifl  teacher,  Moratotta.     The  foIloK-iag  epistle  contains  inda- 
Utable  evidence  of  the  BoyaJ  pupU'e  merits  as  a  poet: 
4  9  d  t^  di.  ta  d  ^  1=  os^eie  *nj©    <rJ 

"  May  I  be  fortunate  enough,  eo  long  ae  I  dwell  in  me- 
tempsjcliosis,  to  behold  the  very  venerable  Reverend  Mora- 
totta,  of  boundless  wisdom  and  benevolence,  who  is  power- 
ful as  an  elephant ;  and  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  arta 
aod  edences,  even  to  a  degree  to  emulate  the  teacher  of  tb$ 
gods  [Brabaspati.]  " 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  for 
OQTBelvee  to  enter  into  a  detail  cf  tbe  merits  of  all  the 
writers  whom  we  have  now  named.  Some  of  them  who 
Burvived  the  era  of  the  Englieh  acccEeion  we  Bball  notice 
hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  advert  to  one  who  stands  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  reading  public  Dunuwilla  Graja- 
nayaka  yillame,  who  produced  two  fine  poems,  Batiratna 
Alankare,  and  Dunuwilla -Hatane,  waa  a  talented  Eandian 
of  an  ancient  family.  His  estate  of  Dunuwilla,  which 
had  been  previously  confi»»ted  to  the  Crown,  waa  re- 
granted  to  him  after  six  years  by  the  interference  of  Me&i 
gastheune  and  PiLmatalawc,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
addressed  tbe  last  mentioned  poem.  In  this,  as  in  Batiratnv 
lankare,  amidst  much  good  sense,  fine  poetry,  and  sterling 
imagery,  there  is  much  that  is  immoral,  and  therefore  ob- 
jectionable. Indeed  he  himself  must  have  known  the  ten- 
dency which  they  had  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  inflame 
the  imaginatJonB  of  a  vast  majority  of  hia  readers ;  for  hs 
Bays,  that  they  are  "only  fit  to  be  read  in  the  wild  youth  of 
man,  and  can  delight  none  but  the  young." 


•  •• 
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To  Dunuwilla  is  also  attributed  KalingaJbddij&takey  a  work 
much  superior  to  those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted ; 
his  epistle  to  Mr.  D'Oyley^  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
period  upon  which  we  are  now  verging^  is  really  a  fine 
specimen  of  prose^  worthy  of  preservation^  and  written  in  the 
style  of  the  paragraph  inserted  at  page  cciii. ;  but  we  are  only 
enabled  to  present  its  superscription. 

"  It  is  desirable  to  read  the  (acccropanying)  6Ia  epistle 
transmitted  by  the  only  person  who  is  constantly  with  me. " 
This  brings  us  to  the  last  period  of  our  narrative. 

From  1815,  to  the  present  time; 
a  period  at  whose  commencement  the  Singhalese  Gkrvem- 
ment  terminated,  and  Sree  Wikkrama  Baja  Singha  was 
deposed  by  his  own  subjects.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  real  character  of  Raja  Singha,  are  apt  to  attribute 
to  him  a  ^^ naturally  savage  disposition."  This,  however,  is 
a  mistake.  A  more  intelligent  man,  or  a  better  king,  having 
at  heart  the  true  welfare  of  his  subjects,  had  seldom  ascend- 
ed the  Singhalese  throne.  Though  not  possessed  of  the 
literary  acquirements  of  his  uncle  and  predecessor,  Rajadl 
Bajasinha,  he  was  not  ignorant  ofwhatwoidd  most  benefit  his 
country.  The  vast  improvements  which  he  effected  in  the 
town  of  Elandy,  attest  this  fact.  The  Kandy  lake,  a  stand* 
Ing  monument  of  his  early  good  government,  has  contributed 
not  a  littie  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  town.  Yet  his  peace  of  mind,  without  which  man  cannot 
long  preserve  its  sanity,  scarcely  continued  five  years;  when 
well-grounded  distrust  in  his  prime  minister,  Pilimata- 
lawe,  greatly  harassed  and  drove  him  to  the  commission  of 
acts  both  desperate  and  imprudent  The  fury  of  his  rage 
terminated  in  the  aberration  of  a  mind,  which,  from, 
the  intensity  of  its  natural  powers,  could  in  a  disordered, 
state^  only  conceive  cruelty.    An  inordinate  passion  for  re- 
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taliatioD,  weakened  his  intellect.  He  Enacted  disloyaitj 
and  treachery  in  every  one;  and  hie  anger  knew  no  botmds. 
Execution  followed  execution;  torturee  of  the  most  hideouB 
nature  that  ever  disgraced  humanity  were  inflicted;  and  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  town  of  Kandy  became  a  desolate 
wildemeee,  haunted  by  ravens  in  quest  of  human  fleab,  torn 
fmn  bodies  impaled  and  exposed  to  the  open  ur. 

A  long  course  of  barbarity  did  not  fail  to  produce  new 
sources  of  uneaainess.  A  conviction  of  having  committed 
many  an  act  of  cruelty,  of  which  his  conscience  justly  ac- 
cused lum — a  distrust  in  his  officers,  who  cculd  no  longer 
bear  the  weight  of  oppression — acts  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of 
hisoppressed  subjects ;  all  these  conspired  to  make  his  position 
critical — all  tended  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  fear  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  crown.  The  reader  can  easily  conceive  the 
intensity  of  his  distress,  who,  though  the  king  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese, had  to  employ  Malays,  with  drawn  swords,  to  watch 
aroimd  his  bedchamber;  and  who,  excited  by  imaginary 
terrors,  frequently  hurried  out  of  his  chamber  at  midnight, 
and  stood  like  a  maniac  before  his  sentinels,  to  enquire  re- 
specting noises  which  existed  only  in  his  disordered  fancy.  It 
is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  thus  situated, 
without  friends,  threatened  on  all  sides  with  assas^nation, 
and  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  accusing  conscience,  he 
could  not  long  preserve  the  sanity  of  hia  mind.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  believe,  that  Rajaungfaa  possessed  a  sound  mind, 
and  at  a  time  too,  when  he  could  with  delight  see  the  severed 
head  of  an  innocent  infant  mangled  in  a  mortar  "with 
the  milk  it  had  just  before  sucked"  from  its  mother's  breast! 

Such  alas!  was  the  cause  of  tyranny  which  is  attributed  to 
"a  naturally  Bava;re  disposition;"  and  such  the  conduct 
which  goaded  the  Singhalese  to  desperation,  and  led  to  the 
eetablishment  throughout  the  length  an  J  breadth  of  Cey- 
lon, of  the  same  power  which  had  previoafily  held  away  over 
its  Uftridme  Prorincee. 
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The  ill  effects  of  this  political  revolution  upon  the 
litenture  of  the  Singhalese  may  be  easily  conceived  Two 
causes,  each  as  powerful  as  the  other,  conspired  to  check  its 
advancement  at  this  period  The  one  is  the  subjection 
of  the  Island  under  a  foreign  power;  and  the  other  the 
slavish  imitation,  which  now  commenced,  of  both  the  style 
and  modes  of  thought  of  the  writers  of  the  previous  age.  In 
reference  to  the  literature  of  England  since  1780,  Chambers 
says  in  his  Educational  Course,  **  In  the  progress  of  literature, 
it  would  almost  seem  a  fixed  law,  that  an  age  of  vigorous 
original  writing,  and  an  age  of  imitation  and  repetition, 
should  regularly  foUow  each  other.  Authors  possessed  of 
strong  origimil  powers  make  so  great  an  impression  on  pul>- 
lio  taste — their  names,  their  styles,  their  leading  ideas,  be* 
come  so  exclusively  objects  of  admiration  and  esteem,  tiiat, 
for  some  time,  there  is  an  intolerance  of  every  thing  else ; 
new  writers  find  it  convenient  rather  to  compete  with  the 
preceding  in  their  own  walks,  than  to  strike  out  into  novel 
paths ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  until  a  change  has  been  wrought 
upon  society,  or,  at  least,  until  men  begin  to  tire  of  a  con- 
stant reproduction  of  the  same  imagery,  and  the  same  modes 
of  composition,  that  a  fresh  class  of  inventive  minds  is  allowed 
to  come  into  operation — ^who,  in  their  turn,  exercise  the 
same  control  over  those  who  are  to  succeed  them.  The 
period  between  1727  and  1780,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
foregoing  section,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  age  of  the 
followers  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift  and  Addison;  it  was  an  era 
devoted  to  a  refining  upon  the  styles  of  those  men,  and  their 
contemporaries,  and  produced  comparatively  littie  that  was 
strikingly  new.''  Similarly,  the  period  upon  which  we  now 
write,  may  be  pronounced  as  that  of  the  followers  of  Tottag»- 
muwa,  Wdwatte,  WeedAgama,  and  Alagiawanna;  in  admir* 
ation  of  whose  really  beautiful  works,  and  following  them  in 
the  track  of  their  imagination,  subsequent  writers  have  pro- 
duced nothing  beyond  the  same  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
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those  great  masters  portrayed.'  We  shaU  firet  review  gach 
of  the  works  aa  have  been  published  during  this  period,  and 
Becondly  conpider  the  effecta  of  the  political  reToIiition  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

•  This  pu-ion  for  ihe  imhalion  of  pverj  tl.ing  rhsi  i*  handed  do>n  bj  oof 
foM-fwhf  re,  and  fon.* mpt  tor  e.rr,  ihing  at  a  turfisrn  onpanwioD  (nccpt 
Ih*  5«n.cnl  and  Pa'i  01*1  be  illcuiraird  h,  tbe  fulloiring  iDcidrnt  Tb«wrilrr 
MMtttiDc  »gv  adiinwd  tbe  Iotto»ing  iiaoaa: 

£1  e 'J*  «i  F<»  es)  qi<;  «,  s>(;  eo  o  9  an  ©  w  o)  rf 

,  'O  Chief  (Modluu)  Dinanaralui,  >•  unbooiMiml  io  wraith  b;nMociorr<m 
Talu^lecbarilJpt,ailbFiiKcraeaf  knowledge  (leainiag)  ID  proportion  to  in 
IBparuilon  lo  otbeni  od  mj  bended  knees  do  I  eoDrtantlj  pray  thai  yon  aill 


10  a  fiiend  al  Mstiira.  and  thonU  mhtTwaii,  ibeved  ll  to  ■  uali.e  Pandit,  «itb 
■  Tie«ar  el itilln^  hU  opinion.  He  lotpiired  if  ■«  *riF  indeblrdlo  CnropMa 
wrilmfoT  oar  teniimFnia.  »e  rFplitd  thM  we  conceited  out  idea*  vpoa 
nading  ibc  Bibl^,  ( I'a.  iri.,  r.  10,)  and  Ibe  Proverb*  of  Sukimoo.  "  Permit 
me,  iir,"  uid  the  prieM,  "  ut  uj,  that  the  ittou  <b  a  piece  of  g«od  reniBcatioa, 
bat  Unot  ciiuchedin^ood  imagerr."  We  atkrd  Irim  if  he  ''doabted  Ihelralh  of 
the  baiDTolved  in  the  compariMiL'*  "lainDobelieTeTinChriMiasilj,''e>*<iTClj 
raptied  ibe  priru.  '  Veij  mil,'  >aid  we, '  we  will  noi  pot  it  upon  the  aniheni]'  of 
ika  Bible  ;  we  will  regard  ll>e  dictom  ai  proceeding  fraoi  an  Oiiealal,  wboM 
ibODtbuandfeelingt  were  IdrniH-al  with  oar  own.  Do  leudoabi  ihe  irothof  tbe 
vajing,  thai  hj  ^mpmrltHff  kitoiplrdg*  10  9tkrrt^  5m  increair  vovr  owit  tloek,  Tb* 
ptint  rrmaiked,  that  the  ob^eTration  wai  to  aome  eileni  true ;  but  lince  it  wM 
BOt  Ibuod  in  any  ul  the  davical  wriren  of  lite  bingbakM.  or  IB  loch  SaoKnl 
and  Pali  aoiboiaia  nere  regarded  bTtbeSinghalewuMaadanlwriteiii  be  *■■ 
lotbtoconderiliecompariraDabappiiOranBppprupriateoDe.  We remototiated 
againat  [be  meotal  debaacmeni  to  which  tnch  ■  notion  would  lead  ;  and  ttated 
thai  b;  copying  tliOfe  who  bad  ^ne  before  oa,  we  ihoold  in  procew  of  mne 
bare  nothing  new.  Tfa*  prieM  admitted  the  fatce  of  what  wenid,«Dd  addad, 
lb«  what  he  gaT«  Diteranoe  to,  wai  nerel;  the  opinion  of  the  beM  paodlMi 
warepltedifaalaewereawue  of  the  drcnmalaocc,  end  inquired  a  hat  be  ibooght 
of  the  ttaiua,  if  the  latne  Mntiraent  wai  lo  be  found  in  a  Saoacril  aaltaor.  He 
panted  f-  r  >  rcplj.  We  then  cited  the  {iiaaige  alreadjr  quoted  al  p  luiiU  aiKl 
refrirtd  biin  to  the  IntiodociioD  of  Hilopadeae.  The  prieil  looked  ■  liMl* 
caafoHd ;  .and  loncloded  the  ciin>emtu>B  bj  c 
no  otdinat}  terou  vl  flaiteri. 


•  • 
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In  the  year  1816  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bukduwe 
Mudianse^  sang  Ingirisi  Hatane,  or  **  the  English  War ; "  and  in 
1819  Sinho  Aratchy,  of  Eehellen&wa  in  the  Rygamkorle, 
composed  i^an7(/a  Sanclese,B,  work  which  falls  below  mediocrity. 

Shortly  afterwards^  David  de  Saram,  Modliar  of  the  Ganga 
boddapattu  of  Matura^  composed  Mahahanna  Jatahe — a  work 
which  is  much  esteemed  amongst  us.  M&kola  SattambiraUa 
wrote  Kantahala  Jatahe,  also  in  poetry,  and  Subdvidahn 
Sinnamutttikatdwa.  Numerous  other  authors  produced 
poems  at  this  time;  but  the  chief  writer  of  this  era  is 
Kiramba,  a  Budhist  priest,  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  at  p.  xciv.,  and  who  is  the  celebrated  composer  of  the 
following  poems : — Sinhawalli-Katflwa,  Ejmcbanaddwi-Elar 
tiwa,  D^wadarma-Jitaka,  Sambuli-Jfltake,  Prdtawastuwa, 
and  Gangflrohane. 

Eirambawas  also  the  author  of  the  little  abridgment  of  a 
Singhalese  grammar,  which  we  have  given  in  Appendix  B., 
'  and  of  which  a  translation  is  printed  in  the  Addenda. 

With  a  view  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  a  living 
poet,  we  quote  firom  Eiramba's  contemporary,  Thomis 
.  Mohandiram,  the  celebrated  author  of  another  Ganffdrdhana, 
a  hundred  original  stanzas  in  several  Sanscrit  metres ;  and 
we  cannot  but  premise  that  both  in  the  originality  of  its 
imagery,  and  the  elegance  of  its  style,  few  modem  writers 
•  have  surpassed  him.     He  thus  opens  his  Introduction: 

e3t.^coLfQ8^<s3<;9te4£eoe)^6^c^Gvg9Crf: 
coco  (5  t/&<5^<o8  ^  8  <d«9)^  cf  dL  ^<^«)^8S  edged 

f  eo8Sedi)b€«r:e^§)^tft,S^s^c93S)e^^»G 
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"  I  do  with  my  up-lifted  hands  make  obeieance  onto  the 
feet  of  Bndha — feet  which  are  laved  with  the  water  of  ef- 
fulgence proceeding  from  the  gem-studded  chaplets  of  gods, 
Brahamaa,  Xagas,  and  men — feet  which  exhibit  the  appeai- 
ance  of  circles,  and  which  wholly  extinguished  the  pride 
of  R^hu — feet,  the  splendour  of  whose  fresh,  expanded, 
Lotna-like,  white  nails,  adorned  tlie  body  of  the  (goddees  of) 
Earth.  With  a  view  to  attract  the  notice  of  Pandits,  learned 
in  (the  verbal  sciences  of)  Rhetoric,  Prosody,  and  Grammar; 
.  and  to  promote  the  faith,  and  the  religious  ob^errances  of 
good  people,  I  compose  in  I^anka's  Language,  a  poem  of  100 
stanzas  of  different  tunes,  having  pleasing  significations,  and 
descriptive  of  '  The  descent  into  the  Kiver.'  There  is  a  great 
town  called  ISIatura,  like  nnto  an  heavenly  dty— having 
rowB  of  shops  and  bazaars,  and  numbers  of  tradesmen 
and  artisans,  and  habitations  of  white  men,  who  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness  and  prosperity — and  peopled  by  great 
armies,  which  have  subdued  the  pride  of  powerful  enenuea. 
And  in  this  town  there  was  a  chieftain  like  unto  a  Banaer 
in  renown,  who  courted  the  priesthood,  the  Scriptures, 
and  Budha:  who,  ha%'ing  by  his  ambrosial  word  pleased  all 
mankind  that  travel  in  metempeychosis,  procured  to  them 
the  happiness  of  Heaven  and  Niwana: — a  chieftain  too, 
whose  name  answers  to  the  first,  nuddle,  and  last  letters 
respectively,  of  the  three  first  feet  of  this  (last)  stanza." 

This  beautiful  poem,  of  which  the  above  are  four  stanzas, 
describes  a  religious  festival  .which  was  celebrated  in  the 
town  of  jUaturain  theyear  1806,  undertaken  by  a  very  zealous 
Bodhiat  in  the  person  of  the  JVIodliar  of  the  Gangaboddapattu, 
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whose  name  ^'  answered  to  the  firsts  middle,  and  last  letters 
respectively,  of  the  three  first  feet  of  the  stanza  "  which  we 
have  last  quoted — "  C^)*^;  te(<5)^;  w©  teti  ^  (®)" — 
.cad© — Saram. 

'  A  native  gentleman  at  Galle,  who  was  desirous  of  eliciting 
the  opinion  of  Meeripenne  with  reference  to  this  poem,  re- 
quested the  interference  of  one  of  the  friends  of  the  last  named 
priest  to  procure  the  desired  "  CritiqueJ*^  Meeripenne, 
than  whom  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more  modest  and  diffi- 
dent scholar,  refused  to  review  the  work  in  question.  But 
he  was  repeatedly  waited  upon  by  his  friend,  and  was 
<« pressed"  to  say  something.  His  excuses  were  of  i|o 
avail ;  and  he  unwillingly  wrote  the  following  epistle ;  but 
with  what  justice  or  propriety  we  shall  hereafter  consideic: 

cswdcad.^  eoGcaoSsO  -(fig  <$^(»^coG^^c8 
^co«Sd«nda»cJ46^}  ^^d'^ScatAto: 

t^^8<dG^«n9CfM9CfG^<^^oc®'  to«i<;oJ^G^ooC)<S^G6^c^coid: 

«f <^e cdstOs^d(Sf  «iE)9  Qt ^e9Svcn9<4«OH,O^^E)9 o^r ov^« 

''I  gave  the  Chieftain  who  abounds  in  merit  to  un- 
derstand, that  it  was  not  for  me  to  speak  ill  of  any  one:  and 
yet  after  such  a  message,  since  I  have  been  pressed  to  say 
.if  there  was  even  the  slightest  error  or  inaccuracy  in  these 
yeraes  (I  proceed:)  £xcept  the  mention  of  the  *  hui  faMr'.in 
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"  I  do  with  my  ap-Iifted  hands  make  obeisance  unto  the 
&et  of  Badha — feet  which  are  laved  with  the  water  of  ef- 
iolgence  proceeding  from  the  gem-studded  chaplets  of  gods, 
Bimhamas,  Xagas,  and  men — feet  which  exhibit  the  appeax- 
ance  of  circles,  and  which  wholly  extinguished  the  piids 
of  lUhu — feet,  the  splendour  of  whose  fresh,  expanded, 
Liotae-Uke,  white  nails,  adorned  the  body  of  the  (goddess  of) 
Earth.  With  a  view  to  attract  the  notice  of  Pandits,  learned 
in  (the  verbal  sciences  of)  Rhetoric,  Prosody,  and  Grammar; 
■  mod  to  promote  the  faith,  and  the  religioua  obserrancea  of 
good  people,  I  compose  in  Lanka's  language,  a  poem  of  100 
stanzas  of  different  tunes,  having  pleasing  significations,  and 
■descriptive  of  'The  descent  into  the  River.'  Thereisagreat 
.  town  called  Matura,  like  onto  an  heavenly  <uty- — having 
lOwa  of  shops  and  bazaars,  and  numbers  of  tradesmen 
.and  artisans,  and  habitations  of  white  men,  who  are  in  the 
.  enjoyment  of  happiness  and  prosperity — and  peopled  by  great 
armies,  which  have  subdued  the  pride  of  powerful  enemiea. 
And  in  thi^  town  there  was  a  chieftain  like  tmto  a  Banner 
in  renown,  who  courted  the  priesthood,  the  Scriptures^ 
and  Budha;  who,  having  by  bis  ambroeial  word  pleased  all 
mankind  that  travel  in  metempsycboeiF,  procured  to  them 
the  happiness  of  Heaven  and  Niwana: — a  chieftain  too, 
whoM  name  answere  to  the  first,  middle,  and  last  letters 
respectively,  of  the  three  first  feet  of  this  (last)  stanza." 

This  beautiful  poem,  of  which  the  above  are  four  stanzas, 
describes  a  rchgious  festival  .which  was  celebrated  in  the 
townofMatnraintheyear  1606,  undertaken  by  a  very  zealous 
Budhiat  in  the  person  of  theModliarof  the  Gangaboddapattu, 
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whose  name  ^'  answered  to  the  firsts  middle,  and  last  letters 
respectively,  of  the  three  first  feet  of  the  stanza  "  which  we 
have  last  quoted — "  (»)«d';  ec((5)^;  w©  carf  ^  (®)*'"~ 
cad© — Saram. 

'  A  native  gentleman  at  Galle,who  was  desirous  of  eliciting 
the  opinion  of  Meeripenne  with  reference  to  this  poem,  re- 
quested the  interference  of  one  of  the  friends  of  the  last  named 
priest  to  procure  the  desired  "  CritiqueJ*^  Meeripenne, 
than  whom  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more  modest  and  diffi- 
dent scholar,  refused  to  review  the  work  in  question.  But 
he  was  repeatedly  waited  upon  by  his  friend,  and  was 
<«  pressed  **  to  say  something.  His  excuses  were  of  i|o 
avail ;  and  he  unwillingly  wrote  the  following  epistle ;  but 
with  what  justice  or  propriety  we  shall  hereafter  consideic: 

cs»dcad.^  eoGcaoSsO  4fig  <^^(;^coG^^c8 

6^8w«)c^d  9ug<$3aug^r¥s^Q)5SS^^^9r^«-91^G^oJc9^ 
t^^8<dG^«n9Cfe99CfG^<^^oc®'  to«i<;oJ^G^ooC)<S^G6^c^co«J: 
e«{G^gg^$«^eeri9  SQ)&»«i<;teJ8«55d6d«s5B«r'd6e9«d: 
«f<^ecdstOs^d(Sf  «iE)9  Qt^e9Svcn9<4«o'LO^^E)9o^rov^« 

''I  gave  the  Chieftain  who  abounds  in  merit  to  un- 
derstand, that  it  was  not  for  me  to  speak  ill  of  any  one:  and 
yet  after  such  a  message,  since  I  have  been  pressed  to  say 
.if  there  was  even  the  slightest  error  or  inaccuracy  in  diese 
veraea  (I  proceed:)  £xcept  the  mention  of  the  *  hui  faMr '..in 


eezl  iHTRODncnoK. 

tlie  three  feet  wrrf,  eatf^,  ej©t3rf<;e—  I  perceive  no 
error  either  Frosatial  or  GrammaticaL  Indeed  this  book 
has  been  exceedingly  well  composed.  I  e-lcem  the  author 
as  a  clever  writer:  but  what  is  there  tree  from  fault? 
Don't  you  see  even  in  the  Lotus  (the  nelumbium  sptciosum), 
whose  glowing  flower  wafts  perfumes,  that  its  stalk  is 
full  of  thoroB?  I  said  on  that  day  that  there  would  be 
much  (vexatious)  Ute-a-Me  on  this  account:  and  where- 
fore then,  without  listening  to  me,  hare  you  got  us  to  point 
out  a  fault?  Tou  and  the  worthy  Modliar  will  obtiun 
great  reward  if  I  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Panul 
without  making  me  walk  to  and  fro." 

This  critique  of  the  priest,  no  less  unjust  than  wrong, 
Burprised  the  author  of  T/ie  dttenit  inio  the  River  not  a  little. 
He  was  not  in  error:  no,  not  in  the  ezpres^on  which  haa 
been  pointed  out.  He  could  therefore  have  torn  the  critio 
to  tatters ;  but  unfortunately,  he  was  not  a  great  disputant. 
He  wrote  in  reply;  and  well  indeed  did  he  meet  his  opponent: 
but  his  unfortunate  allusion  to  "  tyllabic  instants,"  instead  of 
standing  by  his  first  allu«on  to  " letters"  gave  his  subtle 
opponent  much  room  to  quibble. 

8*n.  S: 

©Orf: 

"Renowned  men  conversant  with  the  wiah-conferring-gem- 
like  Poetic  science,  will  perceive  in  the  syllabic  foot  ttC)c9«d 
^?,  three  ^rtu,  which  by  the  name  of  syllabic  instants  com- 
prise six  characters:  of  which  I  have  spoken  of  the /oritettCT-.- 
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and  those  who  know  the  distinction  between  characters  (and 
syllabic  instants)  will  take  9  alone  (as  the  ktter  referred  to 
by  me.)  And  although  an  error  has  been  pointed  out  for 
the  sake  of  criticism ;  yet,  if  at  the  place  where  mention  is 
made  of  cscedcH*  the  letters  are  to  be  taken  singula  stnguUs, 
and  amongst  them  ^,  my  language  will  indeed  be  free  from 
error.  And  furthermore,  although  you  have  out  of  spleen 
criticised  as  incorrect  an  expression  which  is  free  from  fault 
as  aforesaid ;  yet  there  are  abundant  poetical  blemishes  in 
the  writings  of  your  Reverence.  It  will  therefore  be  as 
well,  if  you  will,  after  looking  into  them,  and  without 
listening  to  people,  call  on  me,  so  that  we  may  talk  together, 
and  obviate  all  doubts  on  the  subject." 

Here  the  poet  defends  himself  by  saying  that  if  in  the 

place  c95)<!0<^  (see  Grammar,  p.  8 1.),  the  letters  are  to  be  taken 

singula  Mvngidis ;  ^ /orAort  in  the  prosodial  foot  foGos^^O, 

which  is  a  MolouuSy  by  "  the  last  letter^  can  only  be  meant  ^. 

So  far  he  is  right  But,  says  the  poet,  "  In  the  prosodial  foot 

caGe9«s5^0  the  three  gurus  comprise  six  letters,  which  have  the 

name  otmat  or  syllabic  instants/*  Not  sa  A  letter  (as  t  in  this 

instance;  is  not  always  a  syllabic  instant.     Nor  is  a  long 

letter  such  as   @,   equal  to  one  syllabic  instant.     For,  if 

mute  letters  be  also  equivalent  each  to  one  syUabie  instant 

(which  they  are  not),  there  would  be  six  syllabic  instants; 

and  therefore  (without  reference  to  a  distinction  of  guru 

and  lagu)  two  prosodial  feet  in   the   expression   ooGocri^O. 

Hence,  therefore,  our  author  is  in  error  when  he  says  '*  letters 

having  the  name  of  syllabic  instants.^    The  rule  is  (see  ante, 

{).  77)  that  a  mute  letter  is  less  than  one  syllabic  instant  in 

quantity ;  and  that  the  same  when  uttered  with  a  consonant 

becomes  one  syllable,  equal  in  quantity  to  a  long  character, 

or  two  instants.    This  slight  verbal  error  excepted,  the  poet,  it 

will  be  perceived,  has  made   good  his  position ;   and  has 

retorted  upon  his  critic  by  a  reference  to  the  poetic  blemishes 

in  the  writings  of  the  latter.    There  was  perhaps  leas  neoe*- 

^  8m  deflnitioD  of  thii  at  p.  euviil  H  Mf • 
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eity  for  this  retort;  since  it  had  been  modestly  admitted  by 
him  that  "  every  thing  in  nature  was  faulty."  But  there  are 
no  prescribed  bounds  for  human  frailties.  The  poet  indulged 
himself  in  what  is  called  'an  attack,^  and  has  thereby  given 
hk  critic  the  last  word : — 

eoo3>.rf : 

"One  ffum  has  two  syllabic  inetaDts,  and  three  gums 
nz  syllabic  instants ;  then  there  are  two  tri-ayllabic  feet 
at  the  place  where  mention  is  made  of  a  third  foot : 
thus,  through  an  error  in  the  quantity,  there  are  four  feet: 
this  had  better  be  looked  into  wiih  a  clear  intellect.  In 
scientific  works  on  Poetry  the  mute  -"f*  in  "c©«n«i"iB 
treated  as  a  letter,  but  not  (otherwise)  in  reference  to  any 
feet  or  quantity  ;  but  at  the  place  where  mention  a  made 
of  "  the  three  first  feet  of  this  book,"  there  will  be  an  err«r 
if  the  three  gurut  be  equal  to  cix  eyllabic  instants :  hut 
wherefore  (is  it  that  you  do)  not  look  into  it  (yoivwiQ* 
.ftod  see  that  there  are  fvtir  feet.     There  an  bwd;,-  endite 
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Bcholan  in  the  worlds  who  are  well  yersed  in  the  arf  of 
Poetry.  They  alone  will  know  the  faults,  if  any,  of  the  work 
composed  (by  you).  Oh  I  take  not  amiss  anything  said  by  one 
like  ourself,  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts.  The  poetry  is  very 
good  indeed;  but,  however,  if  you  oome  hither  all  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  both  of  us  will  be  removed.  Don't  you  harbour 
in  your  mind  any  ill-will,  considering  that  we  have  criticised 
the  work  which  was  composed  (by  you) ;  but  in  forbearance 
may  you  live  to  life's*end,  continuing  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  Poetic  science  I  and  may  you  shine  as  a  (wish-con- 
frarring)  Situmini  geml^ 

We  cannot  defend  the  priest  of  Meeripenne  upon  his 
assumption  that  there  are  two  tri-syllabic  feet  in  the  ezpreo* 
sion^^^Gjod^V,  by  taking  the  ktters  as  syllabic  instants. 
It  is  true  that  the  writer  of  the  SidcUh^ Sangara  has  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  '^  three  letters  compose  one  fbot** 
(vide  §  62.);  but  this  is  materially  qualified  by  what  follows. 
A  tri-syllabic  foot  is  composed  of  from  three  to  six  letters: 
no  one  knew  this  better  than  the  critic  himself ;  and  why 
he  should  have  resorted  to  the  quibble  of  saying  that  the 
letter  ^  occurred  at  the  end  ots,  fourth  foot,  instead  of,  what  in 
fact  it  is — ^at  the  end  of  the  third,  we  cannot  say.  Nor 
have  we  been  at  all  enlightened  on  the  subject  by  what  has 
been  said  for  him  by  his  pupils,  whom  we  consulted  not 
very  loDg  ago.  This  however  is  clear,  that  he  is  (to  use 
his  own  words)  '^  not  free  from  faults ; "  and  with  all  the  respect 
which  we  have  for  his  eminent  talents  and  truly  poetic 
genius,  our  fitithful  pen  cannot  withhold  from  recording  such 
poetic  blemishes  as  the  following,  which  his  writings  exhibit: — 

A  SCENE  AT  A  TAVERN. 

,1,  •  •   ',     ■  .        ■        ■  ■   l-i.l.ii-  -I  -l<  .  I 

•  Hera  QfO  cbo  loflenoo  of  tbt  Boa  ttPtSO  itnoMtidtoaM^lii; 


L 
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"Tucking  a  piece  of  doth  to  cover  their  nakednees,  they 
enter  the  arrack  shop,  and  there  thev  drink  toddy  up  to  thrar 
throats;  aad,  being  intoxicated,  and  their  spittle  trickling 
down  their  beard  frum  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  they  engage 
theuLselvea  in  noisome  quarrels  by  walking  with  a  limping 
pace  from  door  to  door." 

EC© 9  5" 9    «Dt«rg<^5^«n«<s?ni.  8 

"  From  the  letter  which  I  received  first,  did  I  know  that 
[he]  is  kind  to  me.  But  that  signifies  nothing.  If  he,  how- 
ever, kept  his  tongue  [mouth  for  himself],  all  the  viae  and 
the  good  people  around  him  would  not  have  taken  him  for 
an  ass  [buUock.]  " 

Amidst  many  "pearl8"for  which  we  "must dive  below"; 
such  are  some  of  the  blemishes  to  which  the  critic  has  osten- 
tatiously referred — blemishes,  which 

"  like  (tnwt  opoo  the  wirlmne  flow." 

The  great  merit  of  this  truly  elegant  poet  is  that,  in 
which  few  have  ever  excelled  him,  of  making  use  of  •'  proper 
words  in  their  proper  places,"  neither  antiqoated,  nor 
altogether  newly  coined ;  neither  unfit  for  the  critical  ear 
of  a  pandit,  nor  difficult  for  the  comprehension  of  men 
of  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  Another  characteristic  of 
this  writer  is,  that  be  baa  been  very  choice  and  select  in  hia 
language.  IKfferent  trappings  befit  different  men.  ^mi- 
larly,  the  same  language  is  ill-suited  to  all  subjects.  This 
ia  the  grand  feature  that  pervades  all  his  writings:  ind 
perhaps,  few  have  ever  selected  their  language  with  greater 
judgment,  and  none  have  been  so  felicitous  in  giving  a  slang 
expression  all   the  vivacity  and  importance  of  a  magnil»- 

■  And  htte  UStsO  |.hich  u  divided  into 
dstite  i>  loimcd  bv  the  addition  o[  the  inSeiion 
inflected  nonineliTe  um  wS,  m  it  the  cue  be. 


•t  8)  but  Datio  Ilia 
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oozIt. 


quent  word,  than  this  priest  of  Meeripenne.  Like  Lord 
Brougham,  he  has  made  the  most  of  the  current  language  of 
the  land,  by  an  appropriate  and  dignified  use  of  the  same. 
He  has  once  used  the  Portuguese  word  ^fi«rf  dozen^  which 
is  now  current  amongst  the  Singhalese ;  but  in  doing  this 
he  has  not  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  being  either  vulgar 
or  insipid.  As  he  never  made  use  of  an  expression  without 
a  meaning  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand,  he  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  to  detect  the  errors  of  those  who 
made  use  of  a  senseless  verbiage,  either  with  a  view  of 
supplying  the  hiatus  occasioned  in  compounding  words,  or 
meeting  the  divers  exigencies  of  metrical  compositions. 

The  following  stanza,  written  by  Hettigoday  a  contemporary 
priest  of  Meeripenne,  to  a  person  who,  by  attempting  to 
adorn  a  cock  with  an  earring  *^  had  killed  the  fowl,**  has, 
it  will  be  perceived,  the  words  o^riScflogcs — *'  Thei\e 
hundred-fold  satisfaction,"  which,  from  the  definite  manner 
in  which  the  terms  are  expressed,  convey  a  meaning  as  if 
'<  the  five  hundred-fold  satisfaction  "  were  an  allusion  to  some 
historical  or  traditional  matter  of  fact ;  whereas  it  is  evident 
that  the  writer  meant  to  say,  *'  he  would  have  to  make  good 
the  loss  five  hundred-fold.** 

^«^(^3  8G^CO^g<r!€^«n90l  w£^  45^09       goo 

<p@  (50  S©  G^^:$iOG\^^.S  e^$!8s9e  fica 
'' Friend  I  if  you  will  not  give  me  my  cock,  which  with  its 
pinions  closed  takes  its  rest  concealed  on  the  top  of  trees, 
and  at  sun-rise  fluttering,  gives  us  a  tune  (reward)  by  its 
crowing,  you  will  without  fall  have  to  give  me  the  Jme  /hoi* 
ired  satisfaction  [meant  to    say,  satisfaction  five-hundred 

Meeripenne,  who  detected  the  error  as  soon  as  he  perused 
the  stanza,  instantly  wrote  the  following  reply,  and  haikVaj- 
it  to  the  man  to  whom  the  first  was  addressed  .^— 

ih 
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<«?S<ICO 

«|C3m' 8(2358  a 

So 

8<sac> 

e?t,«n(B  e5cB=jB3 

6= 

^e«B«s  ''' 

6>^'n^f»tier3£^e3 

8= 

»e^g  (,, 

*Eev<ro«^&«^ 

e^ 

oeilvL 


"Rev.  Sir, — With  a  view  to  give  the  cock,  which,  having 
been  seized  and  swallowed  up  by  the  EteaUhy  jackal  of 
Death — died  ;  and  (thereby)  gave  us  all  much  caoEe  for 
concern,  please  tell  me  without  fail  (the  meaning  of)  "-tkt 
Jiet  Auiidrtd-Jold  satisfaction  !  " 

The  poet  under  consideration  has  always  been  supersti- 
tious enough  to  think,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  composition  of  any  voluminous  work,  since  it  was 
difficult  to  attend  to  all  the  absurd  rules  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  poets,  and  therefore  to  be  free  &om  the  eviU 
which  a  departure  from  them  might  subject  him  to. 
He  haa  therefore  abstained  from  any  great  undertaking. 
Besides  a  pretty  extensive  poem  on  Astrology,  his  writings 
comprise  none  but  his  "  Mi^etlaneous  Poems, "  which 
extend  to  a  tolerably  thick  volume.  One  of  his  earliest  pro- 
dnctions,  quite  of  a  piece  with  Cowper's  "  John  Gilpin,"  waa 
burnt  by  its  writer ;  as  it  had  be«n  found  to  be  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  an  indindual  of  the  name  of  LtuaaUt, 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  There  are  many  persons,  however,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Meeripenne,  in  the  Galle  District,  who 
have  committed  the  poem  to  memory ;  and  it  is,  we  believe, 
still  possible  to  collect  the  piece  entire. 

It  is  not  the  less  pleasing  to  notice  here  tAlenta  of  a 
nature  iuferior  to  thoee  we  have  hitherto  considered,  tbs 
author  of  the  Nihinikata,  was  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
Galle  District.  He  studied  our  poeis  with  ranch  devo- 
tion; and,  possesfflng  a  good  ear,  and  the  ^ft  of  a  felicitotn 
torn  of  expreseion,  ObayasSkara  soon  turned  poet  himself. 
He  produced  two  volumes— one  the  work  which  we  have 
just  named,  and  the  other  his  nuacellaneous   writinga,  in- 
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duding  several  beautifiil  and  humorous  pieces  in   prose. 
Tlie  following  is  the  production  of  one  of  his  idle  hours  : 
^  ^  'CO  ^eobs^co  i^<3G>^2n^  f^Ztivdh    © 

'^  To  associate  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  wicked  is  the 
same  as  to  bear  ilaming  fire  on  the  head;  but  to  mingle  with 
the  righteous  is  like  wearing  chaplets  of  precious  gems.  ** 

The  late  Don  Abraham  D'  Saram,  2d  Maha  Modliar, 
whose  memory  we  respect,  was  a  gentleman  who  exerted 
himself  much  for  the  amelioration  of  his  country  and  hi» 
country's  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
pieces  of  poetry ;  and  we  select  the  following  in  answer  to  a 
few  stanzas  composed  by  the  late  Don  Thomas  Modliar,  *  a  Pali 
scholar  of  considerable  research,  intelligence,  and  erudition  ^ 

On  the  Inundation  of  1828. 

ceo    «»  G^er3o8'5»'Sr«)  9dr  ^iS^Qcs^tSG^xsA  cKc3 

C:t     «5  8fi^t^dc?©«»^«»  ©op®}  (Bel 

'§5^c3^  <n».cg>u5cB<5:«S 80^e:(«)         ®o* 

^(d'ootfi  S^^n  t9®6^^sn995>&fi^c399  ®9 
^6>c3^  <ntGg^(B^fircn6<^P6;5<ro)  So 
^  Having  observed  this  heart-rending  distress  occasiotied 
by  [high]  water,  many  an  image  was  clearly  presented  to 
my  mind*s  eye.  In  the  (ambrosial)  sweet  poem  (Kaviase- 
kara)  published  by  the  chief  master,  whose  renowA  b^ 
feaeon  of  his  talents  is  spread  on  all  directions—  a  woman  is 
pspreseated  to  have  said  to  her  lovely  husband,  *  May  Hot 
this  be  the  fire  that  has  resulted  from  water  I^  but  I  say, 
that  the  fire  which  resulted  from  water  was  not  what  she 
meant;-  it  is  the  very  distress  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  (by  me.)'' 

^  The  reputed  maslfttor  of  Dampijiws  into  SiBghatoee. 
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We  &lmll  DOW  conclude  our  remarks  by  a  considerat\on 
of  the  effecu  of  the  British  acceBeiou  upon  the  literatnre  of 
the  Singhalese. 

Placed  under  the  mild  and  benignant  eway  of  England,  the 
natives  liave  found  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
acquiring  the  English, — a  language  through  whose  medium 
they  are  governed,  and  through  which  all  adjudications  in  re- 
epect  of  their  property,  lives,  and  liberties,  are  made.  To 
learn  the  Siughalese  then,  in  order  to  become  a  proficient 
in  that  language  was  with  many  incompatible  with  the  study 
of  the  English;  and  those  who  had  not  the  inclination  or  the 
means  to  study  the  latter,  had  not  the  time  to  perfect  them- 
eelves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  former. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Orderly,  than  whooi,  perhaps,  there  are 
few  more  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  thia  sub- 
ject, has,  we  are  glad  to  find,  borne  out  our  opinion  aa  to  the 
state  of  native  literature  at  the  present  day.  In  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  at  a  public  meeting  in  sup^iort  of  the 
Colombo  Union  Library,  the  Rev.  Gentleman  expressed  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject  to  the  following  effect:  "  It  waa  a 
lact  also,  that  educated  Singhalese,  in  ginng  attention  to 
English  learning  and  hterature,  had  entirely  overlooked  their 
owa."  The  Hoable  Mr.  Tumour,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
says,  in  bis  Introduction  to  the  Mahawanso,  p.  v. — "Their 
education,  aa  regards  the  acquisition  of  their  native  language, 
was  formerly  seldom  persevered  in  beyond  the  attainment  of 
a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Singhalese; — the  ancient 
history  of  their  countrj',  and  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of 
theirancestors,  rarily  engaged  their  serious  attention.  Their 
principal  study  was  the  English  language,  pursued  in  order 
that  they  might  qualify  themBclve^  for  those  official  appoint- 
ments, which  were  the  objects  of  their  ambition." 

A  knowledge  of  tlie  English  conferred  on  the  native  pri- 
vileges above  his  unlettered  fellow  countrymen.  Thia  then 
was  the  great  wealth  which  he  sought  to  acquire,  whilfithisoim 
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language  was  neglected,  being  regarded  by  him  merely  as  a 
necessary  evil  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  intercourse  with 
his  countrymen.  Thus  estranged  asit  were  from  his  own  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  foreign  language,  each  generation  following  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  that  which  preceded  it,  grew  more  and 
more  neglectful;  these  habits  and  feelings  in  respect  to  their 
own  language  acquiring  greater  strength  in  their  course,  from 
the  increased  facilities  afforded  to  them  by  the  Goyemment 
in  the  study  of  the  English. 

The  study  of  the  Singhalese  became  thus  confined  to  the 
priesthood.  But  from  the  absence  of  those  rewards  for 
genius,  and  those  privileges  and  immunities  attached  to  the 
study  of  a  language,  without  which  few,  if  any,  have  a  desire 
to  acquire  it,  they  also,  unfortunately,  participate  in  the 
lukewarmness  manifested  in  this  respect,  by  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen;  thus  proving  the  correctness  of  Sir.  W. 
Jones's  observation,  that  '^it  is  an  indisputable  truth,  that 
learning  will  flourish  most  where  the  amplest  rewards  are 
proposed  to  the  industry  of  the  learned.'* 

While  on  this  subject  it  is  desirable  to  devote  our  atten- 
tion to  a  consideration  of  the  character  and  nature  of  the 

education  at  present  imparted  to  the  natives  of  this  island. 

« 

It  is  generally  understood  that  with  a  view  to  make 
English  the  sole  language  of  the  natives,  the  course  of  educa- 
tion now  imparted  to  them  is  exclusively  English. 

This  plan  doubtless,  has  many  advantages;  but  it  behoves 
us  to  consider  whether  such  a  course  is  not  replete  with 
more  mischief  than  benefit. 

No  one  will  deny,  that  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  English,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak, 
read,  and  think  in  that  language  exclusively;  and  to  rqect 
and  forget  the  Singhalese  altogether.  This  is  next  to  im* 
possible.  Anxious  as  he  may  be  to  effect  this  object,  the 
native  will  find  that  it  is  only  possible  in  extreme  cases.  Ist, 
where  from  his  childhood  he  did  not  speak  his  native  tongue; 
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2dly,  where  he  had  left  his  native  land  for  an  exduriyely 
Kuropeaa  countrjr,  for  a.  length  of  time  eufficient  to  Ibt^t 
hie  mother  tongue.  If,  for  instance,  a  Singhalese  child 
16  t&ught  the  English,  he  will  nscessarilv  think  in  Singba* 
lese  in  order  to  understand  what  he  is  taught.  When  he 
wants  to  express  himself,  even  upon  a  common-place  topic, 
he  will  JQst  convert  his  home-spun  materialB  into  their  equi- 
valent English  expressions — Thus  To  me  cannot,  9£S3l. 
instead  of  '  I  cannot.'  \Ve  shall  next  suppose  the  student 
a  little  advanced  in  liia  English  studies,  and  to  have  attained 
a  degree  of  proficiency  which  enables  him  to  read  the  English 
classics  la  he  even  then  able  to  Ihiiik  in  English?  We  know 
from  experience,  that  although  this  is  poeaible  at  times, 
espedally  after  a  day's  close  study  of  English  authors,  or 
whilst  engaged  in  a  long  conversation  with  Englishmen,  yet 
the  moment  circumstances  require  him  to  speak  his  native 
tongue,  and  to  think  in  Singhalese,  native  thoughts  and  native 
phraseology  unconsciously  steal  into,  and  take  exclusive 
possession  of,  his  mind,  and  continue  to  sway  it  until  he  again 
tries  to  change  the  current  of  thooght.  And,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  "He  that  lia.-<  long  cultivated  another  language,  will 
find  its  words  and  combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory; 
and  haste  and  negligence,  refinement  and  affectation,  will 
obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotic  expressions," 

Hence  it  requires  very  little  argument  to  shew,  that  what 
is  natural  is  predominant  in  the  human  mind.  We  liave  Eeen, 
however,  that  even  this  propensity  of  our  nature  may  be 
checked  by  an  invariable  practice  or  habit:   1st,  Where  a 

L child  is  never  introduced  to  the  study  of  his  language;  and 
2dly,  When  from  his  youth  he  is  estranged  from  it  by  a 
BDJoum  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  a  foreign  land — a  course 
which,  as  a  general  one,  is  impracticable  if  not  impossible. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  appeal?  to  us  that  a  course  of  ettidy 
conveyed  by,  and  excluiKrly  confined  to,  the  English,  is 
productive  of  far  greater  injury  tluui  real  good 
L 
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"We  have  already  seeD  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to 
uproot  and  exterminate  the  Singhalese  as  a  language.  It  may 
be  neglected--^':  ts  classical  authors  destroyed — and  its  books 
lost ;  but  the  language  itself  will  continue  in  some  shape  or 
other,  either  adapted  to  a  demi-English,  demi-Portuguesej 
phraseology — a  heterogeneous  medley  of  languages— or  a 
grotesque  patchwork  of  all  the  tongues  of  the  divers  inha- 
bitants of  the  Island ; 

"  S  party  colour'd  drew 

or  patch'd  and  pye-ha!d  language^.** 

And  from  a  writer  in  the  English  Review  for  June  1848, 
we  learn  '*  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  one  nation 
resigning  its  own  language,  and  its  own  civilization  in  ex* 
change  for  a  foreign  language,  and  an  exotic  civilization. 
The  rule  is  that  the  less  advanced  people  have  their  condition 
modified  and  ameliorated,  but  not  obliterated." 

Is  it  then  right  or  just,  that  the  national  language  of  the 
Singhalese  should  be  neglected  and  discouraged? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented  that  the  English,  who  have 
now  been  more  than  half-a-century  in  Ceylon,  and  who  have 
employed  their  talents  successfully  in  nearly  every  branch 
of  Oriental  literature,  should  have  yet  failed  to  cultivate 
with  success  the  Singhalese — a  language  which  is  a  key 
to  the  heart  of  the  native;  and  the  knowledge  whereof 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  settler  in  this  Island. 

One  great  public  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  Singhalese  by  Europeans,  is  the  rendering  its  study 
easy,  intelligible,  and  accessible  to  all  classes.  The  native 
pandits^  however  learned  they  may  be,  are  but  indifferent 
teachers.  What  they  know  they  cannot  impart  to  others. 
They  speak  what  is  only  intelligible  to  erudite  panditi. 
like  themselves ;  and  employ  a  Sanscrit  phraseology  to  ex- 
plain the  Singhalese.  It  is  therefore  to  Europeans,  and 
not  to  the  Hindus,  that  all  Europe  is  at  the  present 
day  indebted  for  the  facilities    that  have   of  lata    beea 
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afforded  in  the  etudy  of  Indian  lan^ages.  And  to  En- 
ropean  agency  must  be  attributed  much  that  has  tended 
to  facilitate  even  our  etu^ly  of  the  Singhalese.  We  re- 
collect the  time  when  we  spent  no  less  than  three  day« 
in  trying  to  comprehend  what  our  teacher,  an  able 
pandit,  in  vain  laboured  to  explain  on  a  particular  subject : 
and  it  was  not  until  attention  was  accidentally  directed 
to  Professor  Wilson's  Sanscrit  Grammar,  that  he  at  once 
made  himself  intelligible  by  informing  ua  that  it  was — "  Ae 
Passive  Voiced  * 

If  nothing  else  prompt  the  European  to  study  the  native 
languages,  the  affairs  at  least  of  an  important  Colony  Uke 
Ceylon,  where  the  Singlialese  constitute  the  great  nues 
of  its  population,  should  rouse  him  from  hia  inattention  to 
the  native  language.  And  we  may  add,  that  until  the  Civil 
Servant  makes  the  Singhalese  the  instrument  of  conveying 
bis  sentiments  to  the  natives,  the  latter  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  misgoverned;  their  habits  and  feelings  being  but  little 
understood,  and  their  wants  altogether  unknown.  ^ 

To  the  Missionary,  the  teacher  of  Salvation,  a  knowledge 
of  the  native  language  is  likewise  eminently  useful,  if  not 
absolutely  indispensable;  in  revealingthe truth — inexpodng 
themon8trouswickednees,orthe  artful  sophistry  of  Budhiam — 
in  comparing  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  which  we  long  to 
uproot,  with  those  of  Christianity  which  we  desire  to  disse- 
minate— and  in  bringing  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  Singba- 
leae  those  blessed  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  are  alone  able 
to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

•  Tbadifficiilli    in   a  gieal  memuie    u   uctibable    to  a   notion  wbjeh  w* 
time,  opoii   the    aulhatit;  of  Mr.  Latnbrick,    that    oyi 
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t  [t  ii  snti'Tini;  to  "le  *n-rt  to  obwr 
imied  a  Hinme  vmbtMliring  a  Pii^giamme  of  Eiaminalion  in  tbe  oatiie  Uo- 
fiugo.  In  accordance  witb  the  oUbn  of  unie  of  out  rabtcriben,  sod  witb  ■ 
new  to  aSoid  all  the  iDfonnalioa  in  our  power  lo  thoae  reaidf  at  abroad,  ve 
AaiX  ootioe  in  AppendLi  C.  tbe  eoane  of  Mud;  laid  down  id  lb*  Miottte. 
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To  the  British  Jadge— the  guardian  over  our  reputation, 
property,  lives,  and  liberty,  and  who  therefore  sustains 
heavy  responsibility — ^the  study  of  our  language  cannot  be 
too  much  recommended.  Ignorance  of  the  native  languages 
on  his  part,  renders  remonstrance  against  bad  and  corrupt 
interpretation  unavailing ;  and  cross-examination,  that  ex- 
cellent test  for  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  useless.  From 
reminiscences  we  might  well  portray  a  picture  sufficient  to 
prove  the  vast  amount  of  injustice  which  is  the  result  of 
this  ignorance ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  we  desist. 

There  have  been  few  Europeans  able  to  speak  and 
write  the  native  language;  but  still  fewer,  if  any  at  all,  who  ' 
could  read  the  books  that  Singhalese  men  read,  much  less 
write  and  understand  the  language  grammatically.  For 
such  men  as  Jones,  Colebrooke,  Wilson,  WiUdns,  Yates, 
Carey,  or  Mills,  we  seek  in  vain  amongst  the  Europeans 
whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  Ceylon.  Contributions  like  theirs, 
exhibiting  deep  research  into,  and  thorough  knowledge  of, 
the  languages  of  Asia,  we  have  none.  We  may  however 
mention  the  names  of  some  who  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  so 
distinguished  themselves  among  us. 

Mr.  W.  Tolfrey's  researches  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  dead  languages,  and  the  following  passage  in  Tumour's 
Mahawanso,  bears  testimony  to  his  '^  proficiency  therein."—- 
''  In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  are  there  greater  fa- 
cilities for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Pali  afforded  than  in 
Ceylon.  Though  the  historical  data  contuned  in  that  lan- 
guage have  hitherto  been  under-rated,  or  imperfectly  illus- 
trated, the  doctrinal  and  metaphysical  works  on  Budhism 
are  still  extensively,  and  critically,  studied  by  the  native 
priesthood,  and  several  of  our  countrymen  have  acquired  a 
considerable  profidency  therein.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey 
of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  projected  the  translation  of  the 
most  practical  and  condensed  Pali  Ghrammar  extant  in 
Ceylon^  called  the  BaUv&tiro,  and  of  Moggallani's  Fkli 
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Vocabulary ;  both  which,  ae  well  as  the  Singhaleee  Dictionary, 
fcarcely  commenced,  I  understand,  at  that  gentleman's 
death,  have  heen  euccessfully  completed,  and  publiehed  by 
the  Rev.  B.  Clough,  a  Wesleyan  Missionary,  by  whose  labour 
and  research  the  study  of  both  the  ancient  and  the  Tema- 
cular  languages  oi'  this  Island  ha£  been  fadlitated  in  no  tri- 
fling degree." 

The  attempt  at  translating  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Tollrey,  was  a  complete  failure,  and  will  be  noticed 
hereafter;  indeed  his  acquaintance  with  the  Singhalese  was 
far  from  being  correct.  And  we  fail  to  perceive  anything 
extraordinary  in  the  acquirements  of  a  Chater,  or  a  Cloogh. 
The  Grammar  of  the  former,  and  the  Dictionary  of  the  latter, 
were  certainly  Talus  ^le  and  praiseworthy  undertakings ;  and 
far  be  it  iirom  us  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  either.  The 
researches  of  the  laet- named  gentleman,  so  far  as  they  went, 
were  laborioualy  conducted;  and,  taking  them  all  in  all,  are 
Boch  as  deserve  the  esteem  of  posterity ;  but  throughout  bia 
works  there  are  abundant  indications  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  Singhalese  wa$  by  no  means  perfect- 

The  Hon'ble  George  Tumour,  a  name  associated  in  our 
mind  with  feelings  of  respect,  was  an  erudite  Pali  scholar, 
but  never  pretended  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Sin- 
ghaUit.  A  person  who,  like  Mr.  Tumour,  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  Pali,  could  not  fail  to  acquire  a 
knowledge,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  its  kindred  language, 
4he  Singhalese;  hut  he  was  never  a  great  proficient. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Inscriptions. 

"On  many  accounts  I  have  considered  it  desirable  that 
these  inscriptions,  which  are  composed  in  the  abetruse  idiom 
and  phraseology  employed  in  regal  and  sacred  documents, 
should  be  translated  by  a  person  who  possessed  a  thorongh 
knowledge,  not  only  of  that  idiom,  but  of  the  doctrines^ 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  Budhism.     I  therefore  placed  them 
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in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Armour^  of  Ksjidj,  who  both  from*  his 
attainments  as  a  Singhalese  scholar^  and  from  his  long  inter- 
course with  the  Kandjan  priests,  was  the  best  qualified  of 
any  person  I  am  acquainted  with  to  execute  the  task.  It  is 
to  him  I  owe  the  following  able  translations,  which  are 
rendered  as  nearly  verbatim  as  the  subjects  treated  of 
would  admit.'' 

The  Gentleman  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  above 
extract,  was  certainly  a  Singhalese  scholar,  but  his  reading 
was  very  limited,  and  his  time  much  too  circumscribed  to 
admit  of  very  great  research  into  the  Singhalese  language. 
Indeed  he  never  went  through  a  course  of  the  Singhaleu 
tUusics.  He  possessed  a  pretty  good  acquaintance  with  the 
colloquial  Singhalese ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  translate 
B(»ne  of  the  more  difficult  passages,  the  paraphrases  and 
commentaries,  and  the  ready  assistance  of  the  priests  in 
the  Asffiri  and  Malwatte  temples,  could  not  fail  to  afford  him 
easy  explanation.  The  "  inscriptions  "  themselves  had  been 
rendered  into  the  colloquial  Singhalese  by  a  priest  called 
Wattegama,  previous  to  the  date  of  the  undertaking  by  Mr. 
Armour. 

The  Bev.  S.  Hardy  was  a  Wesleyan  Missionary  who 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  Singhalese ;  and  no  one  who  heard  that  gentleman 
speak  the  native  tongue,  could  deny  that  he  spoke  and 
understood  it  well;  and  various  writings,  including  his 
late  publication  entitled  "  Eastern  Monachism,"  testify  to 
his  great  proficiency  therein.  But  his  numerous  avocations 
left  him  no  leisure  to  go  through  the  Poets,  much  less  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  Singhalese. 

That  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lambrick,  who  was  not  only  ''the  dnef 
translator  of  the  so-called  Cotta  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  the  writer  of  a  Grammar  and  a  Vocabulary  which  has 
already  reached  its  third  edition,"  was  conversant  with  the 
Singhalese,  we  will  not  deny.    We  dieeffully  admit  that  hit 
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Teruon  of  the  Bible  has  leas  mietakes  than  any  of  the  former — 
that  hia  Gmminar  cODtams  mach  useful  information — «nd 
that  his  VocabHlarj- is  pretty  correctly  written,  Butthatthere- 
fore  he  possesse<l  "a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Sin- 
ghalese language,"  is  an  opinion  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe. 
All  his  writings  shew  that  he  was  acquainted  with  numeroua 
words  and  phrases,  which  he  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
AngKcise,  attending  but  little  to  the  genius  of  the  language. 
Whenever  a  similarity  appeared  between  the  Singhalese 
and  English,  either  in  words  or  in  the  accidents  of  Grammar, 
he  at  once  identified  the  one  with  the  other.  And  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  render  the  Scriptures 
easy  to  be  understood,  and  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
more  correct  and  dignified  phraseology  would  render  the 
tranalation  umntelUgible,  he  should  have  adopted  the  current, 
vulgar,  and  ungrammatical  style  in  which  the  Cotta  version 
is  unlbrtunately  composed.  Indeed  he  was  desirous  of  umng 
Singhalese  words  with  a  foreign  ( E  nglish)  idiom.  Kow,  it  was 
believed  by  some,  that  the  infusion  of  foreign  idioms  might 
"raise  the  language  and  give  it  a  poetical  turn: "  and  although 
Horace,  Virgil,  Aristotle,  and  even  Milton,  may  be  quoted 
in  support  of  such  a  belief,  yet  we  fail  to  see  how  such  dis- 
cordant elements  aa  the  English  and  Singhalese  may  be 
used  together,  so  as  to  heighten  tlie  efiect  of  the  latter. 
So  far  from  such  being  the  case,  a  mixture  of  idioms  in  the 
Singhalese  is  not  only  manifestly  low  and  grovelling,  hot 
highly  ridiculous.  E,  G.  what  will  our  native  readers  say 
to  such  a  passage  as  Si^9iS*Bo)«n3  in  the  following 
paragraph,  which  we  select  from  the  Cotta  version  of  the 
Bible,  edition  of  1834 — a  selection  the  more  interesting  from 
the  general  correspondence  which  it  bears  to  an  extnuit 
from   Umandmca,  at  p.  clxxvii.  1  Kingelll.  v.   16 — 28. 
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C00C9    ocoS  cp8G^^.^P>^oQ0t^    G^^en^Q<s\Q«i^nvfR:    e^Ots^ 

&9C3:  £^09    dG^c^^dc&oO  ^^G^^^O  89«r>tS&Oo8l  SqGl 

dL^o  ^G>s3c9  c?^<s5&e8^n^dcG9  SbG'oScdS  ^Soo9  G^^G^riS) 
g«)  (^^f^^GNoJ  cn^9^g«s>G9c9:  tdSO  tdd&s^  G^&c?Scdg 
^tft.Go  dGN(s5c9  8)^^dtG9  ^To3crfi4^9^  cif<^^  t9G^riG^<r9 
6^Go9  ©(S^d'uE'd  €i3\^c5  c?8<s53  ^dt^Go  9G>o3ca^So9fd  ^4^ 
tto  00  «s>gG«SG\:y3G^  •dG A  cg'^£o€9  St)g«rf  dc^f^^ooG  «» 
gG«dG^0D«n9&9c3 :  ts8G  djj'  c^Gcdg^otGo  G^^eaO^ot))  wo 
QOGS^id  tdifics^O^  t03Qoc3^  tf^4&Qd   G^^dS^ioc9 :  ^80 

gS)u8^  cfG^«ri  S9G^0?e£)99<^  cfGeSg^dc^o  G^«n98dS  ^^0 
S«n6i.<nGS  6^0  ^^Gocs  ;^3<s5  cf^^  qdi^Qo  t9G^«»88 
8^  i)GG«5  ^£Gcd  0en9G^&>^.6^  C9  gn^«s)9  0S)^GfiA 
Goes:  t9eO  c^  £«n^dG^^8<f5  cfG<pg^^i.?9  G>«09d^  8x.O 
G^^G  dx^  t$<;oo&oG^cd  dGcsS^GoGs:  dg'&fi^ri  G^rio^Gtf 
^^C?  ^88<^dGc9  6c9d  f(9G^G9dG^o  ofoeo  G^AeJQssei)^^ 
f\43s^8  SD^cgQ  ^G^S)^Q&G^co  SD^O  toc9Qeo9o9. 
Translation  from  the  Singhalese. 
''  Thereafter  two  harlots  Aiu  oome  n^r  the  King:  one  of 
them  having  spoketi,  O  my  Lord,  I  and  this  woman  itapi  in 
one  house,  I  has  delivered  of  a  child  in  that  house :  three  days 
after  I  had  been  delivered,  this  woman  also  was  delivered; 
we  two  only  toas;  except  us  two  no  one  else  was  in  the  house : 
this  woman  rolled  over  her  child's  body,  whereby  her  child 
died  that  night.  She  having  risen  at  midnight;  and,  whilst 
I  who  am  thy  female  slave  slept,  having  taken  my  child  from 
beside  me,  and  kepthimin  her  embrace,  kept  her  dead  child  in 
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my  embrace; — when  I  roee  in  the  morning  to  give  euclc  to 
my  child,  he  was  kept  dead:  having  eeen  that  in  the  morning 
luu  said  that  I  knew  that  it  was  not  my  child  which  I  did 
bear:  the  other  woman  also  said,  the  living  child  is  mine, 
the  dead  child  is  thine  (fem.^:  this  woman  also  said,  nay,  the 
dead  child  is  thine,  the  living  child  is  mine.  Thus  they  htu 
complained  before  the  King.  Then,  since  one  swd  this  living 
child  ia  mine,  the  dead  child  is  thine;  and  the  other  swd, 
nay,  the  dead  child  is  thine,  the  living  child  is  mine — the 
King  (genitive  or  accusative)  said,  bring  me  a  sword.  They 
hat  brought  a  sword  before  the  King:  then  said  ihe  King, 
(genitive)  having  divided  the  living  child  into  two,  give  ye 
half  to  one  (fem:),  and  half  to  the  other  (fem:) — Then  the 
woman  whose  was  the  living  child,  because  her  heart  waa 
compassionate  for  that  child,  said  unto  the  King,  O  my 
Lord,  give  her  the  living  child  without  killing  the  same; 
but  the  other  said,  cause  the  child  In  be  divided  into  two  eo 
that  he  may  be  neither  mine  nor  thine  altogether:  Then  the 
King  (genitive)  answering,  said,  give  tliis  one  (fem:)  the 
living  child  without  killing  (him ) — she  is  the  mother  of  that 
child :  All  Israel  (pi.)  having  heard  tiie  judgment  whicb 
had  been  judged  by  the  King  (genitive),  and  ha\'ing  seea  that 
godly  wisdom  was  in  him,  feared  (sing:)  him." 

Mr.  Lamhrick  8  Grammar  may  be  considered  as  a  work 
exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  languages,  rather  than 
a  book  which  teaches  us  the  rules  of  language.  Ko  one  can 
correctly  learn  the  Singhalese  by  studying  his  work.  Its 
chief  merit  consists  in  its  being  adapted  to  English  minds  in 
an  English  garb.  It  will  do  well  to  be  read  after  a  person  has 
acquired  a  tolerably  good  knowledge  of  Singhalese  Grammar. 
As  a  first  work  it  should  never  be  placed  in  the  studeot'a 
hands;  for  in  that  case  he  will  have  to  unlearn  a  great  deal 
before  he  can  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  Singhalese.* 


'  flit  pill,  and  Dote  at  p.  cdiL 
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Ghreatlj  as  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  lamented^  it 
is  by  no  means  surprising^  when  we  find  that  even  the  most 
£Btvoured  of  the  natives  devote  but  little  attention  to  the  studj 
of  their  own  language. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  in  the  principal  towns 
especially,  the  Singhalese  is  now  no  longer  spoken  in  its 
original  purity ;  although  in  writing ^  persons  of  education 
avoid  many  of  the  ungrammatical  expressions  which  they 
use  in  conversation.  Even  those  who  are  sensible  of  the 
necessity  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue, 
plead  an  excuse  of  want  of  time,  or  teachers,  or  books;  whilst 
numbers  of  those  who  have  both  the  time  and  means  at 
their  command,  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages,  being  content  to  remain  ill  ac- 
quainted with,  if  not  altogether  ignorant  of  their  own. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  while  the  Singhalese 
use  their  own  language  for  the  purposes  of  their  every-day 
intercourse,  and  thus  shut  themselves  out  from  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  a  correct  idiomatic  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  tongue;  they,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rising  generation,  are  incapable  of  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation for  any  length  of  time,  without  introducing  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  English,  and  even  Tamil  terms — a  practice 
which  we  regret  to  perceive  is  gaining  ground  in  the 
towns  of  this  Island.  We  freely  admit,  that  with  European 
civilization,  the  introduction  of  European  institutions,  manu- 
fiictures,  &c,  European  words  and  names,  before  unknown 
to  the  Singhalese,  must  necessarily  obtain  among  us:  as 
for  instance,  Se)dCK!dQt)  Por/ii^tiefe  ^ watch;*  ^Q^^boedet^ 
in  Dutch,  ^estate;'  ^S  EngUsh,  ^jury,'  &c.  &c.  But  how 
can  any  one  therefore  justify  the  wanton  admixture  of 
purely  European,  and  not  unfrequently  Tamil  words  with 
the  Singhalese?  e.  g.  dO  «^e^«>9^*snx  ^I  am  not  mfdgtadi^* 
(Portuguese)  Le.  'lam  not  in  tMifi/;'s\«^G'8(j«s)d'S)t9o9 
*  Dont  you  keveV  (Dutch)  L  e.  'Dont  you  prdei  ^n  cow  trieh 
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t^toi^Bi  play  eT6B — instead  of  ci  ew  tiS-cs'tamU  «ae6 — 
'He  has  played  a  nice  trick.'  (fd«3jna»^"0  S|c3«? 'Give 
at  that  kanaAAu'  (Tamil)  i.  e.  'Give  at  that  rate.' — And 
ha^-ing  obeerred  the  ridicule  and  contempt  with  which  Euro- 
peane  have  frequently,  but  justly  treated  language  such  as  the 
above;  that  circumstance  will,  we  trust,  furnish  a  satisfactory 
apology  to  our  readers  for  the  in  toduction  of  the  subject  in  theee 
pages;  bemg  anxious  to  bring  the  matter  prominently 
before  our  native  readers,  with  a  view  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  so  pemic  ions  a  practice ; — a  practice  too,  from  whichno 
good  results ;  since  tbey  who  use  a  mixture  of  English  teima 
neither  think  in  Englisb,  and  thereby  exercise  an  easy 
mode  of  acquiring  the  idiom  of  that  language;  nor  habi- 
tuate themselves  to  a  correct  and  fluent  expreesiou  of  their 
native  tongue. 

Provincialisms  exist  to  a  certain  extent;  but  they  are 
confined  to  a  few  (^trict^.  In  the  Kandian  country,  tbers 
are  traces  still  left  of  the  onginal  purity  of  the  Singhalese 
language;  as  is  evidenced,  amongst  a  variety  of  other  facts, 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  termination  S  is  used  in  place 
of  tt),  which  is  used  in  the  low  country ;  e.  g.  «»rf«riD  instead 
of  «Dtf<s5i  A>  do.  In  the  Southern  Province,  the  language 
is  used  (comparatively  speaking)  correctly.  It  b  indeed 
matter  of  sincere  pleasure  to  observe,  that  in  that  Province 
at  least,  the  people  generally  not  only  speak  the  Singhalese 
accurately,  but  that  many,  including  the  rising  generattOD, 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Singhalese 
clturics.  The  Weatem  Province,  though  possessed  of  talent, 
must  nevertheless  be  under  the  imputation  of  uung  a 
mixture  of  the  foreign  languages  which  are  spoken  in  it 
Tamil  and  Portuguese  are  mixed  up  with  Singhalese  by 
the  lower  orders,  whilst  Tamil,  Portuguese  and  English 
terms  in  connection  with  the  Singhalese  are  made  use  of  by 
the  rising  genention. " 

■  I[  u  honever  not  ■   litt 
Eofliib  tenoi   in  ipeakiof  i 
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Pfooeeding  towards  the  Nortb-westem  and  Eastern  Fro- 
wices,  we  meet  with  a  jargon  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
Singhalese.  In  these  districts^  manj  of  the  natives  speak 
exdusively  the  Tamil;  and  numbers  in  Negombo  and 
Chilaw,  speak  a  disgusting  jumble  of  Tamil-Sing|ialese, 
which  is  hardly  intelligible  even  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  both  the  languages.  Again  in  the  mountainous  parte 
of  Bintenna  and  Uwa,  and  amongst  the  Veddahs  generally, 
the  spoken  language  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Singhalese, 
equal  only  to  the  lowest  slang  and  provindalisms,  equivalent 
to  the  following—''  Let  one  of  the  pals  spieltStevtiiejafffferBnA 
lear  his  lag ;^ {or  ''Let  one  of  the  comrades  go  after  the 
gentleman  and  watch  which  way  he  goes*'' 

Between  the  above  and  the  following  spedmens  of  lan- 
guage amongst  the  Veddahs  of  Bintenna,  the  reader  will 
find  butlittle  contrast  cpoG^SoeG  6^0)98  dc«^e^8&cQ€o^6>^ 
«)e^9  for  ^cG^Shc®  GN«38  c»8e««rf«^«l»8ej^  "I  say 
chaps,  when  do  you  go  to  (your)  country  ?"  gcneodOg^cn 
(^£8c39  for  agegdO^eoe^^SSc^o — ^"He  was  laid  flat  on 
his  back  like  a  spirit" 

However  low    the  learning  of  the  Singhalese  at  the 
present  day,  there  is  one  redeeming  point  connected  with  it, 
and  to  which  we  refer  with  some  degree  of  pride— -via., 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  not  unfirequently  wo- 
men, know  to  read  and  write.    Nearly  every  village  in  the 
interior  has  its  little  Fansalla,  with  its  predding  priest; 
and  the  children  in  the  neighbourhood  attend  him  in  the 
mornings,  and  receive  an  elementary  education;  for  which 
the  scholars  in  return  render  all  the  domestic  service  whidi 
their  respective  dtuations  in  life  allow  o£    Migor  Forbes, 
with  the  experience  of  "eleven  years  "in  the  interior  of  Cey- 
lon, where  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of  fonning  a  correct 
opinion,  says :    "  The  proportion  of  natives  who  can  read 
and  write  their  own  di£Bcult  character  may  astonish,  and 

th«  langoagety  do  not  cren    mccideotaUj   wsm  a    miDgM  4isltei  la  iMr 
intertooiM  with  the  lowtr  tUmn  ignonm  of  Baglhlb 
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might  shame,  nations  who  have  looked  on  the  SinghBlese  M 
illiterate  savages."  *  And  the  "  Friend"  for  May  1839,  bears 
the  following  testlmonj — "  Not  many  months  ago  we  epent 
the  night  at  a  very  retired  village  on  the  western  border  of 
Matella,  and  on  producing  our  little  messengers  of  peace, 
we  were  gratified  by  seeing  that  almost  every  male  in  the 
group  which  curiosity  brought  around  us,  was  able  to  read.' 

Such,  briefly,  is  an  aconnt  of  the  pn^ress  and  decline  of 
the  Singhalese  language:  and  such  the  state  of  learning 
amongst  the  Singhalese  at  the  present  day.  No  one  having 
hitherto  "  made  a  straggle  for  our  language," — even  if  it  were 
only  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  against  the  slights  which 
Europeans  have  heaped  upon  it — I  lately  ventured,  though 
greatly  unqualified  for  the  task,  to  exhibit  to  the  Giuvpean 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Amtic  Society.  Sub- 
sequently to  that  publication  I  was  led  to  believe  by  some 
of  my  European  friends,  that  a  translation  of  the  Sidath- 
Sangarawa  into  English  would  prove  highly  ttseiul,  as  well  as 
acceptable  to  those  who  study  the  Singhalese.  I  accordingly 
undertook  the  task;  but  with  what  success  the  candour  of 
competent  judges  must  alone  determine.  It  will  be  perceived 
from  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Singhalese 
litemture,  that  the  language  itself  has  undergone  a  change 
unce  the  Sidatfi'  SaJigaraaa  was  written.  Owing  to  that 
circumstance,  many,  myself  included,  were  at  ono  time 
under  the  impres^on  that  the  study  of  the  SidatfC  Sangaratoa 
could  be  of  no  real  service  to  the  Singhalese  student  In 
prosecuting  my  labonrs,  however,  I  discovered  the  mis- 
take ;  and  have  besides  derived  not  a  little  personal  ad- 
vant^e.  Not  only  did  I  ascertain  the  inaccuracy  of  what 
I  had  preriously  learned — hurriedly  passed  over — and  often 
ill-digested ;  but  I  also  derived  a  more  extensive  acquain- 
•  Forba'  Cejlon,  Vol  IL  p.  945. 
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tance  with  the  principles  of  Grammar^  from  a  frequent 
reference  to  Sanscrit  authors — a  department  of  Oriental 
literature  greatly  allied  to  the  Singhalese. 

Mr.  Chater  in  his  Introduction  to  '^  A  Grammar  of  the 
Singhalese  Language,"  speaking  of  the  SidatK  Sangarawa^ 
says,  ^^this  work  is  but  little  calculated  to  assist  in  acquiring 
the  colloquial  dialect"  This  we  have  already  said  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  true  that  the  present  written  language  differs 
slightly  from  the  spoken,  and  both  again  from  the  style  found 
in  a  few  ancient  works;  yet  none  of  them  can  be  read,  nor 
understood,  much  less  can  we  parse,  *  or  correctly  speak  the 
language,  even  as  we  find  it,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  SidatK  Sangarawa — ''the  only  standard  Grammar  of  the 
Singhalese."  t  '^  Little  calculated  to  assist  in  acquiring  the 
colloquial  dialect!"  A  Grammar,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
instead  of  being  littk  ccdculated,  is  altogether  unnecessary, 
if  our  object  is  merely  to  acquire  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  a 
language.  For  instance,  where  is  the  necessity  of  grammar 
to  acquire  the  low  ungrammatical  slang  which  numbers 
speak  in  the  streets  of  London  ?  In  all  countries  languages 
are  used  incorrectly  by  the  vulgar,  and  correctly  by 
the  educated.  In  all  countries,  which  are  subject  to  the 
government  of  foreigners,  using  a  different  language,  the 
native  tongue  must  and  will  almost  imperceptibly  continue 
to  undergo  a  change.  This  is  the  case  in  Ceylon.  The 
question  then  is — Shall  a  Grammar  be  composed  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  vulgar  ? — or,  according  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  language? — or,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  learned? 
If  according  to  the  standard  of  the  first,  none  of  the  English 
Grammars  now  extant  are  adapted  to  such  language  as  may 
be  found  in  the  productions  of  Ainsworth,  Dickens,  and 
other  popular  writers,  who  have  delineated  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  the  habits  and  language  of  the  lower  classes  in 


*  See  Eiercise  in  Pftniog  to  Appendix  C. 
t  Lambrick. 
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Eogknd.  If  according  to  the  second,  a  great  portion  of  Dr. 
Louth  and  Munaj  must  now  be  obsolete.  But  if  according 
to  the  third,  that  is,  in  conaonance  with  the  genius  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  its  original  puiity,  eveiy  ancient  grammar  is 
not  onl;  of  great  utility  to  the  learner,  but  ita  study  will  be 
an  effectual  check  upon  the  degeneracy  of  literature. 

For  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  change  alan- 
guage  may  undergo  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  a  diversity 
of  circumstances,  the  principal  rules  by  which  that  language 
is  spoken  or  written  cannot  altogether  be  changed.  Indeed 
we  cannot  ascertain  that  change  without  knowing  the  ori- 
ginal state  from  whence  the  difference  has  resulted.  And 
those  Europeans  who  now  compile  so-called  Singhalese 
Grrammars,  deriving  their  authority  from  the  uncertain, 
incorrect,  and  vulgar  use  of  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  and  coining  new  expresaione,  terminations,  and  words, 
according  to  the  accidents  of  Grammar  wbidi  they  find  in  their 
own  language  (a  language  as  different  in  idiom,  constnictioD, 
&C.  from  the  Singhalese,  as  any  two  things  can  possibly  be) 
are,  we  feel  convinced,  committing  a  grievous  injury  on 
our  language. 

To  neglect  the  stndy  of  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  therefore, 
for  the  attainment  of  a  "  colloquial  dialect,"  is  to  reduce  tha 
learned  to  the  level  of  the  ignorant.  But  this  is  unjust ; 
since  to  raise  the  ignorant  to  the  level  of  the  learned  is  not 
only  easier,  but  more  derarable.  Eemer,  because  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Kmrick,  "  the  ignorant  understand  the  learned 
better  than  the  learned  do  the  ignorant," — and  more  dairabU, 
because  the  whole  of  the  standard  works  in  the  Singhalese 
lango^e  will,  in  that  case,  be  eamly  accesdble  to  the  nation. 
Agiun,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  so-called 
"colloquial"  dialect,  which  is  a  language  produced  by  the 
misapplication  of  terms  by  the  vulgar,  and  therefore 
never  uniform  in  its  use, — will  ever  continue  to  be  of  any 
aothority  or  weight-   Dr.  Campbell  Bays,  "The  tattie  of 
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children  has  a  currency,  but  however  nniyersal  their  manner 
of  naing  words  may  be  among  themselves,  it  can  never  es- 
tablish what  is  accounted  use  in  language.  What  children 
are  to  men,  that  predsely  the  ignorant  are  to  the  knowing." 
Such  language,  moreover,  as  that  which  is  denominated  *^Ae 
coUoqidal  dialect ^^  unless  the  same  be  redeemed  by  a  strict 
attention  to  the  national  use  of  the  Singhalese,  will  be 
altogether  set  apart  for  something  like  what  is  now  springing 
up  in  the  West  Indies,  called  the  Tdlkee-iaJkee. 

For,  such  language,  the  result  of  ignorance,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  '^cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable 
materidU  of  a  language,  and  therefore  must  be  suffered  to 
perish,  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preservation." 

But  supposing  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  to  be  in  a  different 
dialect,  is  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that  for  several  centuries 
^t  the  natives  have  acquired  a  grammatical  knowledge  of 
their  language  by  means  of  the  only  aid  within  their  reach 
«-*the  SidaiK  Sangarawa?  Is  it  not  equally  a  £eu)t,  that  the 
natives  at  the  present  day,  wishing  to  acquire  a  grammatical 
Ipiowledge  of  their  language,  eammenee  with  no  other  Gram- 
mar but  the  Sidath*  Sangarawa?  What  then  can  be  the 
objection  to  its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  beginner? 
CSan  tiie  objectors  refer  us  to  even  adoxen  rules,  which  are  in- 
applicable to ''the  present  usage  of  the  language"?  Indeed,no- 
thing  canbe  easier  than  to  convey  by  its  means  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  Singhalese  as  we  find  it  now.  If  slight  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  usage  of  the  language,  the  same  may 
be  noticed  by  the  teacher.  But  the  real  difficulty  complained 
of  as  attending  the  study  of  the  l^dath  Sangarawa,  (to  use 
the  language  of  Professor  Willams,  see  his  Sanscrit  Grammar, 
p.  vii.),  ''may  be  traced  to  the  labour  imposed  of  thoroug^y 
mastering  a  number  of  rules  on  Permutation,  Combination^ 
&C.,  on  the  first  entrance  upon  the  study  of  the  language. 
They  form,  as  it  were,  a  mountain  of  difficulty  to  be  passed 
at  the  very  oonmiencement  of  the  journey,  and  the  learner 
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cannot  be  convinced  that,  when  once  aunnonnted,  the  ground 
beyond  may  be  more  smooth  than  in  other  Unguagee,  thi- 
ingresB  to  which  is  comparatively  eaay." 

And  in  order  to  shew  our  readers  that  the  Grammarian 
him&elf  intended  this  "'«""ftl  for  none  but  the  begimier,  we 
quote  the  words  of  our  author — "  0  Pandits!  although  tkit 
huU  Sidatha,  except  to  the  beginner,  has  nothing  original  in  it  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  erudite ;  rejoiet  ye,  htnoerer,  with  me  in  my 
labours." 

"A  Grammar  of  any  knguage,"  aaya  Dr.  Forbes,  the 
author  of  a  Persian  Grammar,  "adapted  for  a  beginner, 
ouf;ht  to  be  brief  and  perspicuous,  contaiaing  only  the 
general  and  more  useful  principles  of  such  language.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied'  with  ea?y  extracts  for  practice,  as 
well  as  a  copious  vocabulary.  At  the  ^ai&  time,  the  short- 
est Grammar  b  too  long  for  a  beginner:  therefore,  those  parts 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  first  reading,  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered more  prominent,  by  the  use  of  a  larger  type.  Lastly, 
the  work  ought  to  be  confined  entirely  to  its  legitimate 
purpoee,  the  instructing  of  beginners;  not  deviating  into  in- 
genious metaphysical  and  etymolc^cal  discussions,  however 
interesting  in  their  proper  place:  nor  ghould  it  be  over- 
crowded with  superfiuous  paradigms  of  verbs,  &&  so  as  to 
swell  up  the  volume  to  an  undue  extent." 

Now,  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  is  peculiarly  marked  by  the 
above  essential  characieristics  of"  a  good  elementary  GnuH 
mar."  In  the  first  place,  it  is  "brief;" — the  text  extending  to 
but  twenty  octavo  pages ; — secondly,  although  perhaps 
"  periipicuity  "  b  do  characteristic  of  Asiatic  grammarians, 
the  Sidath' Sangarawa  "contains  only  the  general  and  more 
useful  principles  "  of  the  Singhalese  language.  Xow  that  it 
appears  in  an  English  garb,  the  European  at  least  will  not, 
it  is  hoped,  complain  of  a  want,  which  the  ignorant  natives 
of  the  nineteenth  centurj-,  generally  unaccustomed  to  the 
ancient  blank  veree,  have  not  felt — "perspicuityj" — thirdly. 
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it  is,  "  accompanied  with  easy  extracts  ;**  and  where  there 
have  been  any  deficiencies,  the  translator  has  supplied  them 
to  the  best  of  his  ability; — fourthly,  the  paraphrase  or 
the  commentary  to  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  furnishes  the 
student  with  the  '^  copious  vocabulary,"  which  Dr.  Forbes 
considers  a  desideratum ; — fifthly,  the  absence  of  those  faci- 
lities for  printing,  which  are  found  in  other  countries  must 
alone  plead  an  excuse  for  not  rendering  '^  those  parts  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  beginners  by  the  use  of  a  larger 
type."  We  have  however  in  our  translation  drawn  a  distinc- 
tion between   the   '^  primary  "  rules,  and  some  of  the  nicer 
refinements  of  language,  by  translating  and  printing  the  latter 
as  Notes  to  the  general  laws; — Sixthly,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  is  confined  to  what  it  professes  to 
illustrate,  ^'  first  principles  "  or  general  maxims  *'  for  ban- 
ners ; " — and  lastly,it  is  free  from,  what  even  the  work  of  Mr. 
Lambrick  is  hardly  kept  dear  of — ^^'superfluous  paradigms  of 
verbs. "  If  however,  the  translator's  noteSy  which  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  '^ metaphysical  and  etymological  discussions," 
be  considered  a  deviation  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Forbes,  I  beg  merely  to  remark  that  I  am   justified  in 
introducing  them  'Mn  their  proper  places, "  in  order  to  assist 
the  mare  advanced  student,  who  alone  can  read  them  to  any 
advantage. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  and  to  guard  against 
errors  to  which  a  vulgar  use  of  the  Singhalese  leads  Euro- 
peans, and  also  to  the  end  that  we  may  acquire  a  good 
classical  style,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we  study 
the  SidatK  Sangarawa. 

Nor  have  Europeans  who  find  fault  with  the  Sidath' 
Sangarawa,  been  able  to  produce  any  competent  Ghrammar 
of  the  Singhalese  language.  I  shall  here  notice  the 
three  works  which  have  emanated  from  Europeans,  and  offisr 
a  few  remarks  on  Mr.  Tolfrey's  attempt  at  translalion  ia 
another  place. 
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1.  The  Dutck-Sittghalese  Grammar,  published  In  1669, 
hardly  deserves  the  name.  Mr.  Chater,  in  allusioa  to  this 
work,  says, — "  At  that  period,  little,  compared  with  what  is 
now  known,  had  been  ascertained  concerning  Eastern  lan- 
gu^ea.  So  that,  merely  on  accoont  of  its  antiquity,  a 
person  who  wishes  to  learn  Singhalese  now,  can  expect  bnt 
little  advantage  from  that  work." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  from  this  Grammar. 
Of  Pbonoons.  • 

Pronouns  are  substantiTe  or  adjective — they  are  unTaiying 
(indeclinable)  and  are  the  following;  oSes,  'these'  or  6-9  this; 
1^,'tbat'  ffS'S,  'some.' 

The  pronouns-substantive  vary  in  their  terminations  Mf 
cording  to  number,  and  case ;  and  they  are  definite  or  indefinite, 
like  nouns-substantive,  definite  being  those  which  refer  ta 
definite  persons,  as  SS  /;  s<o)  you;  (^i  he;  &c. 

Indefinite  are  those  which  do  not  relate  to  any  definite 
person  as  c^<x^S  which,  tsiQ^  who,  &c. 

Some  are  simple,  and  others  are  compoond.  The  rampls 
are  66  /,  g  ihu. 

Thecompounda  are  those  compounded  of  two  words,  as  aS 
&Bts>-tn^  any  one;  (lom  ea^  any,  and  G^<Dl?«o«5  person; 
— s^tDiSs'ta'7'tnesi,  from  eussS  tohich,  and  S^tsiG^tntA 
pevMon. — p.  57. 

The  2d  and  3d  person,  thou  and  he,  are  ezpreseed  in  Sin- 
ghalese in  eeveral  ways,  according  to  the  qoality  of  the  person 
addressed  or  spoken  of.  The  words  sias  thou ,  and  qi  he,  are 
not  used  except  towards  slaves  and  very  low  people,  ^fil  thou, 
^•e^  he,  are  used  by  a  superior  to  hia  inferior,  as  by  a  father 
to  a  son,  and  a  master  to  his  scholar.  a}£«)«ni,GDi.  thou,  and 
£«w>(.cr:t,  he,  are  used  by  tliem  when  speaking  of  their 
equals,  oig^lc^e)  thou,  ,^yslen<  trfc>d  ke,  are  also  used  to- 
wards equals;  but  are  a  little  more  respectful  than  the 
former.  o§^Saa«ria  -thou,  S^&en^ss  he,  are  used  by  an 
'  McnoM  *uli  oBT  icDuilu  ID  Appeodix  C 
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inferior  to  his  superior^  as  by  a  sabject  to  a  lord.  t9<n€nQ«o<8i» 
Ae^  is  the  most  respectful^  and  the  grandest  mode  of  address- 
ing one,  as  also  S)S:^cn<ss  he^  which  is  of  the  same  force 
as  the.last."— p.  68. 

2.  Of  Mr.  Chater's  work  of  1815,  we  may  predicate 
the  same  that  he  has  predicated  of  the  Dutch  Grammar  of 
1669.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  of  all  European  Gram- 
mars of  the  Singhalese  language,  Mr.  Chater's  is  the  best 
It  is,  however,  evidently  the  creature  of  a  Sanscrit  and  Pali 
scholar,  who  had  not  an  adequate  acquaintance  with 
Singhalese.  There  is  in  it  much  that  is  exclusively  San- 
scrit; Don  Thomasz  Modliar,  *  who,  it  is  said,  supplied  Mr. 
Chater  with  the  matter  for  this  manual,  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  English.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  Mr. 
Chater  a  good  Singhalese  scholar.  These,  doubtless,  were 
the  causes  which  conspired  to  render  his  work  less  correct 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  proved.  We  have,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
an  adult  beginner,  who  could  think  for  himself,  if  he  were  but 
provided  with  a  competent  teacher  who  could  lead  him 
aright. 

A  comparison  of  a   portion    of   the  Introduction    and 
Appendix  C.  with  Mr.  Chater's  Grammar,  will  at  once  exhi- 
bit to  the  reader  the  incorrectness  of  many  of  his  views  ^ 
regarding  the  Singhalese  characters. 

The  section  on  "  compounding  letters "  is  good ;  but  is 
not  lucid  enough  for  a  beginner.  We  notice  amongst  others 
the  following  errors. 

''  tD  is  a  compound  of  S)  and  oo "  p.  12,  (but  see  anU 
p.  xL),  '^  All  the  letters  may  be  doubled,  as  «Mn,  CS),  ^  " 
p.  13,  (but  see  p.  7). 

In  the  appellations  given  to  the  accidents  of  Grammar 
Mr.  Chater  has  for  the  most  part  adopted  Sanscrit 
names;  as  c^if^&:&«s>  &c.     This  can  no  more  be  defended 

*  See  oar  notiot  of  bim  at  p.  cctlTii. 

2/ 
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than  the  nge  for  a  Sanscrit  etyle  in  Knglnlefle  wtiten,' 
or  the  preference  which  Dr.  Johnson  »eenia  to  have  given 
to  Latin  OTer  English  epitaphs,  in  celebrating  the  worth  of 
deceased  English  writers.  Speaking  of  Bubstantives,  be 
falls  into  an  error  from  which  ^Ir.  Lambrick  is  not  free,  in 
drawing  a  distinction  between  "  two  declen^ons  of  noons ; 
one  used  in  declining  animate  things,  and  the  other  things 
ttunamate."  ' — p.  15. 

Of  the  cases,  Mr.  Chatertreat8ofMc«n;  and  he  supplies  the 
omisaion  of  an  eighth  eaae,  the  vocatiTe,  in  his  Preface.  Hs 
has  still  fuled  to  notice  a  nbtih,  which  the  Singhalese  lan- 
guage poeseeses.  See  %  39  and  note  infra.  He  has  also  fallen 
into  a  serious  mistake  bv  confounding  the  first,  or  nomin»> 
tive  case,  with  the  instnunentaL 

In  all  other  material  respects,  Mr.  Chater  may  be  said 
to  hare  followed  the  principles  laid  dom  by  the  Sidath'San- 
garawa. 

It  iBhowcTerto  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  treat  upon  fither 
and  more  oseful  topica  than  those  included  in  a  few  obsem- 
tiona  on  the  HubBtantive  and  the  verb,  and  on  a  few  particlea 
and  intetjectiona.  Indeed,  if  emaller  types  were  adopted, 
thia  work  could  be  compressed  into  forty-eight  octavo  pag«s. 

3.  In  "  A  Grammar  of  the  Singhalese  Language,  as  it 
is  now  (1834)  written  and  spoken  by  men  of  learning  and 
others,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  S.  Lambrick,"  we  find  many  an 
innovation  unwarranted  by  uw;  many  a  change  both  in  the 
accidents  of  Grammar,  and  in  the  tenninations  of  word*, 
totally  inconastent  with  the  existing  usage  of  the  Sn^w- 
lese ;  whilst  there  ia  a  deficiency  upon  matters  of  greater 
importance,  the  combinatioD,  elidon,  and  pennutatioa  of 
letters,  &c 

E.  G.  Mr.  X^mhrick  has  introduced  into  hts  work  what  ia 

Mlled  the  nevtergender,  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sinhalese. 

This  can  no  more  be  defended  than  a  statement   that  tfae 

•    S«*  F>  19,  ud  not*,  ■•  la  ihc 
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if^finitive  which  the  Greeks  use,  is  the  gerund  or  supine  of 
the  Greek  language;  or  that  Aoyo«  'a  word/  and  regio  ^a 
country,'  are  neuter,  because  they  are  inanimate  things. 

Mr.  Lambrick  might  with  equal  reason  and  propriety  haye 
given  us  also,  the  common  gender,  unknown  to  the  Singhalese. 
For,  similar  to  what  with  his  English  notions  Mr.  Lambrick 
finds  in  the  Singhalese  as  the  neuter y  others  may  not  fiedl  to 
perceive  the  common  gender^  as  in  the  Singhalese  word  «€0^ 
MonSy  a  word  equivalent  to  "  children,"  including  daughters^ 
Ctndif  note  at  p.  24);  although,  according  to  Grammar,  it  is  in 
the  masculine.  Again,  of  the  cases,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  nine  known  to  the  Singhalese,  Mr.  Lambrick  has 
given  us  only  six.  He  says,  at  page  118 — "The  noun 
signifying  the  place  where  is  put  in  the  genitive."  Now  this 
is  not  so.  It  always  governs  a  locative  case,  vide  §  33.  If, 
however,  it  is  intended  to  amalgamate,  as  in  Latin,  the 
instrumental,  ablative,  and  locative  cases  into  one,  "  q^Gs^G 
(^*)  Scaoo^  put  it  in  the  sun,^  should  be  in  the  ablative 
and  not  in  the  genitive.  Nor  is  Mr.  Lambrick  correct  in 
his  doctrine  that  the  noun  governed  by  a  Singhalese  postposi- 
tion or  postpositive  noun,  must  be  put  in  the  accusative,  as 
**«oco<r?Cj«0©»©«:g«r3o  t  this  has  befallen  me  along  of  you/* — 
p.  117.  Here  QOer!c,  is  a  postposition  which  is  equivalent  to 
«odcn6>«s)oOoGQ«n;  and  governs  the  same  case  that  the 
latter  word  does — the  auxiliary.  It  is  true  that  the  pronoun 
happens  to  have  the  same  termination  both  in  the  accusative 
and  the  auxiliary  (  see§  10  Addenda,  or  Appendix  B.);  but  it 
is  nevertheless  as  wrong  to  say  that  o)  in  «f>o«5erSc^  is  in 
the  accusative,  as  to  pronounce  that  in  the  sentence 

Sed  magDOi£D««  mecom  teneatar  amore.— Fir^tV. 

*me'  is  in  the  accusative,  because  it  is  of  the  same  form  as 
the  ablative.  Indeed  we  cannot  say  wherein  Mr.  Lambrick 
is  correct  in  his  Syntax  of  cases.  Nearly  every  rule  which  we 
have  perused  on  this  head  is  faulty. 

^  The  terminatioD  proper  to  the  locative ;  see  (S3, 
t  Tbii  thoald  be  S^  sod  oot  §€09. 
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It  is  &Uo  not  B  little  curious,  that  Mr.  Lambrick  has  not 
found  out  the  ;Kunt<«  voice  in  the  Sin^b&leee  langnage.  He 
Bays,  at  p.  26,  what  indeed  Mr.  Pridhiim  etatee  in  hie  com- 
pilation on  Ceylon,  toJ.  II.  p.  828,  upon  the  anthoritT  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Selkirk — "  There  are  four  voices — the  roHtire, 
the  involitive,  the  accusative,  and  the  reciprocal ;'  and  adds 
the  following  note — "  A  passive  voice  cannot  be  expreaaed 
in  Singhalese,  but  by  some  turn  of  the  sentence,  ae  the  man 
was  killed  dy  an  elephant ;  sav  in  Singhalese,  an  elephant 
laiied  the  man.  He  KOt  toundly  beaten;  sav  in  Singhalese,  Se 
ate  a  sound  beating."     Here  Sir.  Lambrick  is  clearly  in  error. 

Not  only  does  the  Sidath'  Sajigaratca  treat  of  the  passive 
voice,  see  §  41 ;  but  examples  may  also  be  adduced  where  the 
|iMove  voice  is  used,  without  such  a  turn  of  the  sentence  as 
■tated  by  Mr.  Lambrick ;  who,  it  is  manifest,  has  confounded 
«  pecnliarity  in  the  idiom  of  the  language  with  the  supposed 
torn  of  expression  in  the  passive.*  S^etf^irecsS  cot,g«l 
«Bi>.P'  [fijreoi.ga^(2-f^'9 — g-c)©?  being  the  correct  and  lew 
vulgar  expression]  He  ate  a  sound  beating,  ia  an  expression 
peculiar  to  the  Singhalese,  t  Now,  neuter  verba  do  not 
mdmit  of  a  posdve  voice.  Thus  heat,  although  a  transitive  verb 
in  English,  is  nevertheless  neuter  tu  Singhalese ;  and  cannot 

*  Dt.  SMTVTMon  id  trfmnce  lo  'the  Hiddi.  Maialhi,  uhI  Tcki^'' 
koroage* (Tiitp  4sunc  Socim'*  Joarnml  for  1643.  voL  lii.p.  SS)  np.  "  tbal 
Tubi  ID  all  thete  lanEnagn  biiTF.  praperl;  •praking.  no  paadre  Taice.  \  {e« 
Vcrba.il  ia  rruc.  maj  b<  tlir  brip  of  janrrt.  to  p>.  in  Hanthi,  aiid  iIm 
COnnpoDdinf  vtrb  ia  tlindi  and  GBJarubi.  and  lo  faH.  in  tbe  loatben 
langoagn  abar^-airntiotird.  br  Hfnt^ird  inio  ■  pauine  fonn ;  bat  it  ii  ■■ 
snnatvnl  loim.  and  u  npivr  uacd  but  bj  Eniopruia.  or  nUiiwa  *Imb 
mrtaling  thrai,  or  traaklatiiig  Jtom  ajMrfh^r  Imjcua^  where  a  panve  r*""^ 
la  Uaralhi.  DO  aaiiie  vuDid  mj  adC'CSS'tni  mmn'a  jaiB,  'Igoht^' 
hu  wodld  Ihia  nptm  binraeir  S3o  cx9i>fl39  aiar  ihata  '1  fM  btesi."* 
May  not  ihii  be  tbe  icij  pecnliarit;  which  we  ban  noticed  in  ibe  Sin- 
gbalwe? 

t  And  beretbeNiKlent  will  not  tail  lo  obarTve  that  (be*«t7  ii|iiimih 
'  lie  a>«  a  Mfund  bearing  '  maj  be,  uhI  ■  frrquentlj  pot  in  a  paMw 
Imm  withoal  ■llrniig  tbe  prtoliai  word-  abort  iBrd.  Thni  Si  .^tat,^ffiest3  Q 
*-  ^«i«a>a  "Ho  iiu  Mlfii  a  aoaod  beab^" 
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therefore  be  used  in  the  passive  Toice.  *  It  is  of  the  same  sig- 
xiification  as  ni  «^<d9  strike,  given  in  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa, 
see  §  41.  Bat  transitive  verbs  do  admit  of  a  passive  voice 
without  such  a  change  of  expression,  as  ''  He  ate  a  sound 
beating '^  for  **  'H.etoas  soundly  beaten,"  e.  g*  ccnVcnd^O 
tovd^^B^^^^^^ — The  doctrines  were  preached  by  Budha; 
or  Qf^e«^6^99c3^^^Ss@3^'^t»8^;  Heaven  and  earth  were 
created  by  God,  ^c,  vide  svpra,  p.  xxxviiL  f 

Most  of  the  errors  to  which  I  have  now  directed  the 
^reader's  attention,  have  resulted,  I  am  persuaded,  from 
not  consulting  this  Grammar  of  the  Singhalese.  Hence  its 
importance  and  utility.  Apart  from  the  considerations  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  a  translation  of  the  SidaA* 
Sangarawa  can  hardly  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  He  will  find  much  useful  information  upon 
different  subjects  in  the  examples  which  are  borrowed 
either  from  books  or  from  usage. 

In  the  midst  of  my  labours,  and  after  I  had  brought  my 
translation  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  a  friend  kindly 
lent  me  a  MS.  copy  of  a  projected  translation  of  the  Sidath' 
Sangarawa  by  a  Mr.  Tolfrey,  a  relative,  I  believe,  of  the 
celebrated  Oriental  liDguist,  W.  Tolfrey,  Esq.,  late  of  H.  M. 
Civil  Service  in  Ceylon. 

Of  this  version  of  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  it  may  be  af« 
£rmed,  that  it  is  incorrect  z&  a  translation,  deficient  in  matter 
at  almost  every  page,  confused  in  its  arrangement,  and  mizedl 
up  with  the  translator's  own  ideas  and  illustrations;  and  that 
it  by  no  means  conveys  to  an  European,  much  less  to  a 
Singhaleu  scholar,  who  can  read  the  English,  a  correct  idea  of 
the  text.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  on  a  comparison  of 
the  two  translations,  that  of  Mr.  Tolfrey  has  been  pronounced 


^  IJeDM  th»  pecolUrity  ol  etprc»»kNi  io  Um  bingfaalcM,  m  ooovtjiDf 
the  sentenoe  "  He  wa»  MMUidly  beAten.** 

f  We  alio  flod,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Callaway  hMcoaipiled  a  Dtcttoaaij 
•f  the  Singhaleve  langaaf  e,  to  which  are  preSied  a  few  niirhi  oa  Juh 
ghalese  Grammar ;  but  this  b  rerj  acarca. 
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hy  ft  competent  judge,  to  be  "merely  notes  on  the  Sidatb' 
Simgarawa ; "  and  I  am  rather  disposed  to  conader  it  as  mch. 
But  remarks  having  been  made  by  certain  parties,  with  a 
view  to  detract  from  our  labours,  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Tolfrey's  tranflttioii  precluded  the  necessity  of  this  under- 
taking, I  am  under  the  necessity  of  noticing  that  work  more 
extensively  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  The  inac- 
curacies to  be  met  with  in  Mr.  Tolfrey's  translatdoo 
are  eo  numerous,  that  scarcely  a  single  paragrsph  is  free 
from  palpable  errors  and  omiseions ;  faults  these  which 
doubtless  arose  from  the  many  disadvantages  under  which 
he  laboured,  one  of  which  was  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  English  which  his  teachers  possessed; — a  deficiency 
greatly  felt  at  the  time  he  carried  on  his  labours.  The 
following  paragraphs  plainly  indicate  that  he  had  not  stu- 
died the  Singhalese,  and  moreover  that  he  was  indebted  to  the 
distorting  medium  of  interpretation  as  a  substitute  for  that 
ample  stock  of  information  which  is  so  necessary  for  all  pnr- 
poaea  of  translation. 

"Thia  Grammar"  says  he  "is  called  B^riatsn^t},  ahetpto 
understanding,  to  which  is  added  a  book  of  notes,  &c.  " 

"We  cannot  divine  bow  Mr.  Tolfrey  could  have  rendered 
67«^atc<3>  "help  to  understanding : " — cscRdi,  which  means  a 
digett  or  compilation,  cannot  mean  either  "help"  or  "  under- 
■tanding; "  nor  can  Sf^s*,  compounded  of  6  titabhshed,  and 
t^  -i  knotoledge  or  eoacltaian,  be  tortured  to  mean  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  tho  words  given  by  him. 

How  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Singhalese,  and  com- 
petent to  translate  the  Sidath' San^aratca,  could  pronounce 
that  the  style  of  the  Sidath'  Sangaraiea  is  "more  approxi* 
mate  to  the  Saascrit"  (perhaps  Mr.  Tolfrey  meant)  tbui 
"the  spoken  language" — surprises  qa,  and  the  dictum  ia  one 
to  which  we  cannot  subscribe — mde  ntpra, 

£xam])le  1.     eo®K)cr^;^3^T-.iw(!nnEiLSi^«-me«l-  ft«H  ; 
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''The  wicked  although  learned  in  sciences^  will,  like  ser- 
pents wearing  a  jewel  in  their  necks,  be  the  very  terror  of 
others  by  entwining  themselves  round  the  Sandal-tree-like 
king."  (see  p.  8.) 

Mr.  Tolfirey  has  rendered  the  above  as  follows : — ^^  The 
knowledge  of  bad  men  is  also  like  the  precious  stone  in  the 
roof  of  the  Cobra  capella ;  when  such  men  surround  a  king 
they  terrify  his  people  like  the  same  snake  twisted  round 
the  Sandal  tree." 

Example  2.     deia^^f&(if>to^n^e^6^6t^9^^ :     AsB 

*^  Speak  thou  by  fixing  thy  deep  coloured  long  eyes,  by 
moving  thy  neck,  and  by  protruding  thy  red  hand  through 
thy  loose  robes,  which  are  secured  by  a  girdle."  (see  p.  16.) 

The  above  is  one  of  the  numerous  passages  that  are  alto- 
gether omitted  in  Mr.  Tolfrey's  translation. 

Examples.  ^«n«r*©»dooa^^:^coc3ce,8x6^«>^d'©e»tf  11.00. 

''Let  great  and  small  men  be  placed  in  suitable  positions 
like  the  adze  and  the  razor."  (see  p.  28.) 

Rendered  by  Mr.  Tolfrey  thus : — "  Let  great  sinners  be 
punished  like  the  condemned. " 

Example   4.     wd^c^S^dEdQw     6^m(S>B(^QQ^si€t^8cB^n 

"  King  Kusa  forgot  the  indignities  which  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  offered  to  him  by  the  Princess,  who  supplicated  at 
his  Lotus-like  feet,  veiling  them  with  her  mossy  flowing 
Lwr."    (see  p.  29.) 

The  translation  of  Mr.  Tolfrey  has  the  following: — "The 
Princess  prepared  (to  bathe)  with  feet  like  the  Lotus,  and 
dishevelled  as  the  (floating)  grass,  formerly  affronted 
Eusa,  who  complimenting  forgave  her ;  (literally)  who  did 
not  keep  it  in  his  heart" 

Example  5.  ed&S«ri«n6tfg^«?8o9^KL  ^d^Ae^^ 
<g<Q6^O«»0   8denOs^«o96^^eoG^<o«S  ^^G^8 ^^S836vQ 
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"  It  will  be  well  to  be  virtnoaa  (by  three  doors)  in  all  the 
three  ways,  unlil  the  demon  of  decrepitude,  haTing  chewed 
by  means  of  (her)  diseased  month,  and  »pped  the  humonrs, 
shall  not  give  unto  death  the  cud  of  (thy)  body."  (see  p.  34.) 

In  Mr.  Tolfirey'e:— "  The  shrivelled  hag  (age)  having  with 
the  mouth  disease  eucked  the  juice  up  the  exhausted  body, 
it  were  well,  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  God  of  death,  to 
fill  it  through  the  three  doors  of  Efe  with  virtue,'* 

Example  6.      OM<ncn®<J eri*   afteoa*:  ge<oiS9i«<«rf 

"  Swarms  of  bees  which  at  day-Ii  ght  hover  over  the  Lotuses 
are  like  the  ofispring  of  darkaeea  proceeding  in  quest  of 
their  parent  of  darkness."     (see  p.  40.) 

Thus  in  Mr.  Tolirey'a  tranalation  :— "  At  ni^t  (liteisDj 
mother  night)  swarms  of  honey-fleas  swann  in  the  XiOtnses 
(amidst)  darkness  like  wandering  blind  kit^ru." 

Example  7.     S>  3Ei,c^f=g(sB£^©<;codtS(?«ief 8«ys>f rf 

"  O  eloped  (separated)  wife  t  wheo  thou  eocotmteiest  the 
spirit  (Kakslia)  of  a  threatening  cloud—  having,  the  tongue 
of  lightning — flowing  (drooping)  hair  of  rain — and  the  long 
teeth  of  a  continuous  flock  of  cranes — repeat  (or  mutter) 
the  charm  of  (thy)  husband  s  name."     (see  p.  41.) 

Tbua  by  Mr.  Tolfrey : — '*  O  woman,  when  yon  encounter 
the  great  cloud  (portending  rain)  which  resembles  Rhakn 
(the  devil),  the  time  of  paddy  birds  (which  are  white,  and 
fly  in  rainy  weather  in  line)  being  his  teeth,  the  lightning 
his  tongue,  and  the  rain  his  hanging  locks,  repeat  u  an 
incantation  the  n&me  of  a  husband." 

Selections  of  this  nature  might  be  multiplied  without 
number ;  but  it  will  perhapa  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to 
an  entire  Chapter  of  the  translation  in  question  (see 
Appendix  C.)  as  shewing  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
tranalating  into  a  foreign  idiom. 
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Such  then  is  the  bharacter  of  a  translation^  if  it  may  be  so 
called^  which  is  wanting  in  exactness  and  precision;  which 
exhibits  a  vast  deal  of  extraneous  matter;  and  is,  moreover j 
deficient  in  many  of  the  important  passages  given  in  the  text. 

This  therefore  can  offer  no  real  ground  of  objection  to  one 
who  labours  in  attempting  to  present  the  public  with  a  more 
correct  version  ;  and  the  more  so,  since  Mr.  Tolfirey's  trans- 
lation, which  was  never  printed,  but  circulated  in  M  S.,  is  not 
accessible  to  alL 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state,  that  the  very  circum* 
stance  of  Mr.  Tolfrej's  translation  being  incorrect,  was  an 
inducement  to  me  to  weigh  well  the  meaning  of  each  sentence 
and  expression  before  I  rejected  his.  And  had  it  not  been 
for  so  effectual*  a  check,  I  fear  I  might  have  been  driven  to 
greater  errors  and  inaccuracies,  than  are  doubtless  still  to  be 
met  with  in  the  following  pages. 

Even  with  theassistance  of  the  translation  referred  to,of  the 
paraphrase  or  the  commentary  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  the  knowledge  which  I  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  as  a 
native  Singhalese,  added  to  the  valuable  instruction  of  three 
of  the  best  Singhalese  scholars  of  the  present  day — I  have 
in  the  course  of  translation,  had  to  encounter  difficulties,  of 
which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate  idea. 

The  text  itself,  given  in  the  Appendix,  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  redeemed  by  me  at  considerable  labour  and 
expense,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  of  the  ablest  pandits  of  the 
day,  from  the  unintelligible  and  incorrect  state  to  which 
it  was  found  reduced  by  ignorant  copyists. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  natives  have  purchased 
the  greatest  part  of  an  impression  of  400  copies  of  the  l^dath* 
Sangarawa,  which  I  lately  published,  and  the  approbation 
of  that  edition  expressed  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
•Singhalese  scholars  of  the  Southern  Province,  more  es- 
pecially by  those  attached  to  the  Meeripenne  Temple, 
induce  me  to  believe  that  the  text,  which  has  now  gone 

a  m 
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throngli  a  second  editton,  is  at  leaet  purged  &om  aeriotu 
bltmders.  A  tran&laUoD,  effected  under  each  advantagea, 
may  therefore,  prove  to  be  comparatively  correct ;  bat  I  by 
no  means  fiatter  myself  that  my  language  is  altogether  free 
from  enora. 

My  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  diflScnltieB 
attending  the  translation  of  a  work  from  one  tongue  into 
another,  and  especially  from  an  Eastern  toa  Weatem  langaag& 
To  be  hteral  in  the  translation  here  presented,  was  next  to 
impossible — to  be  alt^^etlier  free,  was  materially  to  depart 
from  the  originaL  1  have  frequently  met  with  pa&sagea  ex- 
pressed with  each  terseness  and  brerity,  that  a  literal 
translation  would  render  the  subject  perfectly  ridiculous,  if 
not  unintelligible.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  found  that  a 
tediously  long  expression  was  capable  of  being  rendered 
into  English  in  few  words  ;  whilst  on  the  other,  a  very 
eimple  Singhalese  expression  required  the  aid  of  considerable 
circnmlocutian  in  order  to  render  it  comprehensible  to  the 
English  reader.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  steer  a 
middle  coarse,  by  rendering  the  original  as  nearly  aa  I  could 
into  its  equivalent  English  ;  sometimes  amplifying  or  ex- 
pluning  the  text  within  parentheses,  and  at  others  conveying 
the  Mtnse  thereof  tn  a  few  words.  But  in  either  case,  I  have 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  Singhalese  idiom: 
and  I  confer  I  have  been  often  compelled  to  retain  it  from 
sheer  necessity,  whilst  frequently  I  have  been  led  into  it 
tauoiucumtly ;  thus  adding  one  more  instance  to  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  that "  no  book  was  ever  tamed  fnaa 
one  language  into  another,  without  Imparting  something 
of  itsnativeidiom."*  If,  however,  I  have  at  all  made  myself 
intelligible  in  conveying  the  Singhalese  into  English,  I  trust 
I  have  attained  the  desired  object. 

A  few  words  on  the  work  itaelf,  as  given  in  the  Appendix, 
and  I  shall  have  done. 
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Like  the  Muffdhabddha,  which  is  the  shortest  Sanscrit 
Grammar  known  to  us,  the  SidaiJC  Sangarawa  is  compressed 
into  the  narrowest  '^  compass^  is  exquisitely  sententious,  and 
of  course  exquisitely  difficult,  each  rule  requiring  a  comment 
or  explanation.  ^  Its  language,  though  found  in  that  purity 
which  now  no  longer  exists,  seems  nevertheless  to  beginners, 
so  different  frum  the  present  Singhalese,  that  the  remark 
has  been  frequent —  ^^  that  it  is  written  in  a  language  differ- 
ent from  that  now  spoken."  Some  passages,  it  is  true,  are 
unintelligible  to  us  for  want  of  the  context;  as  for  instance, 
certain  illustrations  quoted  by  the  Grammarian  from  the 
poem  called  Asakdct — ^vide  Appendix,  note  at  p.  180. 

But  this  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  ancient  writings.  The 
modern  labours  under  the  same  disadvantage.  This  arises 
from  the  multiplicity  of  the  affixes,  both  nominal  and 
verbal;  the  curious  devices  of  inserting,  substituting,  eliding, 
and  transferring  letters ;  the  divers  changes  which  result 
irom  their  combination;  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of 
synonymes  *  for  the  same  object;  and  from  the  frequent 
adoption  of  the  metrical  style  for  prose  ;  thus  interposing 
obstacles  which  are  rendered  the  more  difficult  to  overcome 
by  the  peculiar  philosophy  which  the  Singhalese  writings 
convey.  Meeripenne,  a  living  author,  has,  in  reference  to  the 
Sidath'Sangarawa,  composed  the  following  stanza;  and  but 
for  a.  commentary  which  accompanies  it  no  one  would  be 
able  to  decipher  its  meaning  correctly. 

Qodes^o^eo^so  &encD98c36eaao&         «n 
6^4^'<doe9cS^<n  e,€n^oe9«oQDd«/&  «o 


^  So  vast  b  the  oomber  of  meaniDg*  which  one  word,  nay  one  tinple 
tound,  coDveyt,  that  the  tame  letter  may  be  vted  to  convey  at  many 
meaning*  at  one  pleaset;  vide  the  Biraaa  foem,  ante  p.  cviii.  And  to  namerow 
are  the  tynonynet  in  the  Singhalene,  Uiat  to  know  them  all  ia  a  work  of  laboor 
all  but  inaurmoiuuble.    The  Namlwalia  containt  a  vaat  namber  of  tbeia  tyBO- 
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It  mxy  be  translated;  "Bow  to  the  sdence  of  Grsmmar, 
wliidi  remorea  mental  doubts, — and  wbich  (treats)  of  the 
Terb  in  the  seventh  chapter — (by  whose  rules)  certain  final 
letters  are  lopped  oET — and  vowel  sounds  are  (by  substitution) 
incorporated  with  consonants, — and  wbich  further  treata  of 
sii  kinds  of  roots  that  receive  inflections,  (and)  of  five  long 
Towels." 

Or  thus; — "Bow  to  the  self-denying  Budha  of  brilliant 
lustre,  and  of  fiveeyei^;  who  removed  the  doubts  of  (man's) 
mind;  performed  meritorious  acts;  destroyed  the  forest 
of  ains;  preached  in  profitable  stanzas;  was  not  wishful  of 
praismgconntries  and  states;  was  a  supreme  gem;  and  whose 
remuos  receive  offeriDge." 

The  Bev.  B.  Clough,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Dictionary, 
Tol  XL  p.  zviL,  says  — "When  a  language  like  the  Singhalese 
hsiB  been  a  written  medium  of  intercoorBe  for  almost  unknown 
centuries,  and  used  as  a  channel  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge  on  moral,  religious,  and  scientific  subjecta,  we 
expect  to   find  it  *  *  highly  cnltivated  in  its  giunmmtical 


The  European  reader  in  general  will  find  this  expectation, 
realized  upon  a  carefiil  perusal  of  the  _first  Singkale$e  work 
here  prese  nted  to  the  public.  Considering  its  antiquity,  and 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  rules,  which  present  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  correct  and  well  defined  Oriental  language, 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Fall,  and 
Latin,  we  obtain  indubitable  evidence  of  the  early  greatDeae, 
andthedvillzationof  the  Singhalese.  Otherwise,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  they  could  have  attuned  that  perfection  in 
their  grammatical  forms,  which  the  Sidatb*  Sangarawa  ex- 
hibits.    For,  says  Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  England — 


BTne* :  uxl  nothing  voald  FadliutelheitudiiartticSiDgtialcwcluBaiDolrthaD 
■  cocManl  nftmnxvi  tliii  wuik.  Ue  once  ankrtook  tbe  l»tks  of  tniwlBtms 
il  JDU  Eoglub.  but  regiet  ta  uf,  met  wiib  no  wn 
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''Bude  societies  have  language,  and  often  copious  and 
energetic  language;  but  they  have  no  scientific  Grammar^ 
no  definitions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  no  names  for  declensions 
moods,  tenses,  and  Toices.  ^ 

I  have  already  made  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
the  Sidath'Sangara^a,  vide  p.  cbux.  Its  designation  *^  Sidath' 
Sangarawa,"  may  be  translated  into  English — '^  A  digest  offint 
Principles,  **  [from  9^d  *  (Singhalese)  or  SGo^o  (Sanscrit) 
''A  demostrated  truth;"  vide  Amara  Cosha;  and  c9tfddS 
(Singhalese)  from  e9^es)c9  (^Sanscrit)  ''A  compilation,  an 
abridgement :  " — vide  Amara  Cosha.']  Its  authorship  is  as- 
cribed to  the  uncertain  source  of  the  chief  of  a  temple  called 
PathirajcC  Piriwena,  whom  some  believe  to  be  identical  with 
the  author  of  the  BaUlwatcbra ;  and  others  with  the  writer  of 
the  Kasaw&hini.  Both  these  conjectures  are  entitled  to 
considerable  attention.  No  one  can  read  the  Bal&watira, 
without  being  particularly  struck  with  the  sameness  of 
method  in  which  that  and  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa  are  writ- 
ten; whilst  the  following  passage  in  the  Basaw&hini  g^c99«oo 

GJodtaQ^tS^—*'  This  (book  called  the)  Basawahini  was 
composed  by  the  (same)  Reverend  Wedey^bjl,  who  had  com" 
posed  the  Singhalese  (verbal  science  or)  Grammar  in  the  A'ltj^Aa- 
lese  language:^ — furnishes  us  with  a  clue  to  reconcile  these 
opinions,  and  to  fix  the  authorship  of  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa 
upon  Wedeylia.  For,  considering  that  the  above  writer  was 
a  great  proficient  in  the  Pali  language,  and  the  author  of 
several  Pali  works,  viz:  the  Padga-madhu,  and  Samantha 
kuta^'wamanitwa ;  and  considering  also  the  date  which 
tradition  assigns  to  them,  and  the  plan  of  the  Baliwatira, 
which  the  Sidath-Sangarawa  closely  follows,  as  well  as  the 
£Eict  that  there  is  no  Singhalese  Grammar  in  existence,  or  at 

*  S8)9«riG)  5.  (8€)  eomp/tUd  Cf^«C  tmi,  evmh^Btom)  deDionttralMl  or 
ettiibliihed  codcIumod,  as  the  concurrent  doctrinei  of  all  tbo  aotboritMt  on 
aiubject  timilArly  interpreted.'' C3t5d^&  S.  a  compiUaion  and  abridynent, 
from   WOtSCS)"— CiMrpA. 
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ali  referred  to  fay  anj  of  the  coroparatiTely  modern  writers, 
•ome  of  the  native  pandits  are  inclined  to  layour  the 
belief — thai  by  the  "  Singhalese  (verbal-ecience  or)  Gram- 
mar in  the  Singhalese  language^"  is  here  meant  the  Sidath' 
SoKgaratca. 

A  few  general  obserrations  will  be  found  at  the  condn- 
non  of  each  chapter.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  detail,  or  a  summary  of  them  here  Suffice  it 
to  remark,  that  the  only  chapter  which  appears  to  demand  an 
extended  notice  from  roe  is  the  12tb,  on  Rhttonc — an  art  to 
which  the  Singhalese  have  paid  no  inconsiderable  attention 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  known  hi£tory  of  this  Island. 
I  faaye  accordingly  drawn  up  a  few  observations,  which  will 
be  found  inserted  in  Apptendix  C.  The  ntility  of,  and  indeed 
the  necessity  for,  stndying  the  Science  of  Rhetoric  i«  by  &r 
too  obvious  to  be  here  further  insisted  on.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  bare 
a  translation  of  the  StcabaJtas'  alaniara,  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  can  do  the  subject  justice. 

The  Grammar  is  in  twelve  parts  or  Chapters,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  sections;  and,  to  make  reference  to  the  trans- 
lation the  more  facile,  I  have  subdivided  the  eections  into 
paragraphs,  which  will  be  found  to  correspond  both  io  the 
ttandaQon  and  in  the  text  given  in  the  Appendix. 

I  need  hardly  e&y  any  thing  in  reference  to  another  wcrk ; 
which  together  with  its  translation  is  here  added ;  nnce  ha 
brevity  and  practical  utility  are  too  obvious  to  need  any 
justification  for  its  insertion  in  connection  with  the  SidaXA 
Siotffarawa.  It  is  called  the  yibaih'  Maidama — "A  garland 
of  Cases :"  and  was  composed  by  a  priest  named  Kiaimba, 
see  p.  ccxxxvii. 

Wbenever  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I  have  met  with 
a  passage  in  Sanscrit  or  English  writers,  which  I  conceived 
likely  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  this  translation,  I  have 
not  omitted  to  insert  it  by  wayofnote.     XhaTe,however,been 
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epaiingin  remarks  of  my  own  on  general  Grammar,  although 
the  numerous  peculiarities  of  the  Singhalese  language  have 
frequently  suggested  to  my  mind  the  propriety  of  drawing 
up  a  few  observations.  I  have  also  occasionally  found  it  expe- 
dient to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  English  and  Sanscrit, 
with  the  Singhalese,  with  a  view  of  assisting  those  Europeans, 
whose  researches  in  the  former  are  of  such  a  character  and 
to  such  an  extent,  that  a  reference  to  it  cannot  in  my 
opinion  fail  to  render  the  study  of  the  Singhalese  Gnunmar 
less   irksome,  and    its    comprehension    more    easy.     For, 
as  Dr.  Lowth    has    well    remarked    in    the    Introduction 
to  the  EngKsh   Grammar^  p.  ix. — "When  he  (the  learner) 
has  a  competent    knowledge    of  the   main   principles  of 
Grammar  in  general,    exemplified  in  his  own  language; 
he  will  then  apply  himself  with  great  advantage  to  the  study 
of  any  other.     To  enter  at  once  upon  the  science  of  Grram* 
mar,  and  the  study  of  a  foreign  language^  is  to  encounter 
two  difficulties  together,  each    of  which  would  be   much 
lessened  by  being  taken  separately  and  in  its  proper  order.'* 
Whenever  the  notes  extended  to  any  inconvenient  length, 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  transfer  them  to  the  Appendix. 
Being  also  convinced  that  a  few  remarks  suggestive  of  a 
course  of  study  and  reading  may  prove  useful  to  Europeans, 
I  have,  after  collecting  the  opinions  of  many  learned  and 
judicious  men,  and  collating  them  with  my  own  less  perfect 
observations,  given  my  views  on  the  subject  in  the  Appendix. 
Whilst  on  one  hand,  the  absence  of  a  complete  fount  of 
Singhalese  type  has  occasioned  a  wide  departure  from  what 
is  considered  the  standard  of  orthography  amongst  us,  I 
regret  on  the  other,  that  my  own  vrant  of  attention  has  led 
to  the  use  of  a  promiscuous  mode  of  spelling  Asiatic  words 
in  English  or  Roman  characters.     According  to  the  plan 
laid  down  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
followed  by  many  of  the  Oriental  scholars  of  the  present 
day,  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  used  vowels  of  one  denomip 
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nauon  for  acolher,  double  for  aiagle  letters,  wpirate  for 
inupirate,  et  vice  vena.  This  waa  kindly  brought  to  my 
notice  by  a  frieDd,  but  ratber  too  late  to  enable  me  entirely 
toaltertbe  sheets:  and  lest  Ishould  "  perpetuate  a  provin<^ 
or  inelegaot  pronunciation,"  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
errata  is  devoted  to  the  correction  of  these  errors,  accordii^ 
to  the  system  kid  down  in  Note  3,  Appendix  C. 

In  preparing  an  Introduction  to  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa, 
I  proposed  to  lay  before  my  readers,  a  comprebensive  history 
of  the  Singhale:re  language,  with  select  specimens  from  nearly 
the  whole  of  it^  standard  writers.  But  as  I  proceeded  with 
the  task,  I  found  my  difficulties  neither  few,  nor,  in  many 
cases,  sunnoantable.  The  great  variety  of  Singhalese  books, 
the  paucity  of  information  regarding  their  writers,  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  collection  of  even  the  little  known 
of  them,  and  the  absence  ofalibniry  to  which  ready  access  may 
be  had;  added  to  the  incessant  excitement  of  a  profesmon, 
whose  claims  upon  my  attention  left  me  but  little  leisure, 
induced  me  to  contract  my  original  design;  and  to  prepare 
for  the  press  the  comparatively  few  materiab  I  already  pos- 
BMsed.  But  if  it  should  be  permitted  me  hereafter,  under 
Di%-ine  Providence,  to  revise  these  sheets,  and  to  present 
the  public  with  a  second  edition,  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  I  may  not  only  effect  considerable  improvement  in  the 
translations,  hut  also  obtain  larger  and  more  valuable  acoee- 
sions  to  this  history  of  Singhalese  literature,  which  from 
the  causes  already  alluded  to,  is  far  more  brief  than  even 
the  available  materials  would  have  enabled  me  to  preMnt 
the  reader. 

To  the  Singhalese  scholar  there  is  perhaps  little  in  these 
pages  calculated  to  excite  interest.  But  to  the  Enropeui 
I  hope  they  will  prove  both  interesting  and  valuable. 
The  specimens  of  poetry  and  prose,  independently  of 
their  intrinsic  merit  as  Oriental  compoeitJona,  may  present 
him  with  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Singhalese,  and 
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exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling  which  actuate 
Eastern  writers.  They  may  also  serve,  under  the  judicious 
guidance  of  a  teacher,  as  a  Delectus  for  both  beginners  and 
advanced  students;  and  will  furnish  appropriate  subjects  for 
different  exercises  in  composition  and  translation.  * 

I  am  fully  sensible  that  future  researches  into  the  Sin- 
ghalese language — a  department  of  literature  which  has  not 
been  to  any  extent  explored  by  Europeans — will  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  errors  and  imperfections  in  my  humble  laboiu';5. 
With  reference  to  defects  of  style,  perfect  correctness  perhaps 
cannot,  and,  I  believe,  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  me ; 
I  can,  therefore,  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  offer  an  apology. 
I  may,  however,  remark,  that  if  the  investigations  contained 
in  the  pages  now  presented  to  the  public,  be  the  means  of 
awakening  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  my  country- 
men;—of  inviting  the  attention  of  tlie  settler  in  Ceylon 
to  the  language  of  the  Singhalese,— of  prompting  him  to 
a  critical  study  of,  and   a   philosophic  research   into,  the 
native  literature, — and  of  giving  him  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of 
a  language,  little  understood,  less  cultivated,  much  neglected, 
and  to  a  great  extent  slighted, — the  writer's  chief  aim  will 
have  been  attained. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  the 
assistance  I  have  received  during  the  progress  of  this  work. 

My  especial  thanks  are  due  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  Hon'ble  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Esq.^ 
Colonial  Secretary,  for  the  kindness  and  liberality  with  which 
I  have  been  permitted  the  free  use  of  their  Press .  for  the 
publication  of  this  Grammar. 

I  cannot  also  omit  to  mention  with  thankfulness  the  name 
of  Mr.  J.  Capper,  the  late  indefeitigable  Secretary  to  the 
Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  but  for  whose 
kind  suggestion  and  encouragement  I. should  probably  never 
have  undertaken  this  work. 

*  See  apecimen  of  an  eierciie  in  AppeodU  C. 

2  It 
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Besides  tendering  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  Skeen^ 
the  talented  Government  Printer,  for  the  arduous  task  of 
revising  these  sheets  for  the  Press,  I  beg  to  record  my  ksting 
obligations  to  ^Ir.  A.  M.  Ferguson,  for  his  kind  assistance; 
and  mv  acknowled<nnents  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Blake,  for  whose 
valuable  suorarc8tion;<  I  am  verv  <nreatlv  indebted. 

J.  A. 
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SINGHALESE  GRAMMAR, 


THE 

S  1 D  A  T  H-S  ANaERAWE- 


Bow  ye  to  the  feet  of  Budhcu 

Having  made  my  heart  a  residence^  for  him  who 
^ew  the  end  of  all  things^  I  have  composed^  the  Sidathianf 
fferatoe,  [S]   in  order  that  the  learner  X  may  be  instructed. 

The  formation  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  applica- 
tion of  words^  are  comformable  to  the  tisage  of  clever  men, 
which  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  follow  in  all  the  divi- 
sions of  Grammar — e^^y  esc;,  gee,  &c  &c  §  This  must 
moreover  be  attended  to  throughout  the  whole  of  this  work. 

Grammar  may  be  divided  into  the  20  foUovring  elements:  viz. 


1. 

«}«? 

6. 

8c98 

11. 

cfeeB 

16. 

•rS 

2. 

fOti 

7. 

ee» 

12. 

&taddK 

17. 

-^e» 

3. 

e<8 

8. 

4fi^C3 

13. 

6»4tfx 

18. 

«}ciB 

4. 

ea«d 

9. 

©GatJ 

14. 

«tfd&g 

19. 

tfiSie»9 

s. 

tsSeJ 

10. 

(fSt^ef 

15. 

GvO 

20. 

(regs«3. 

[1]  See  Appendix  C. 

*  The  word  qoc^.^3Sc9  ^  ^^®  ^"  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  P*l>  «xpreiiioD  0)^6[) 
«B8,  which  means  '*  Scented  home ";  and  it  generally  mtA  to  ngoify  the 
hoow  or  court  of  Budha :  "end  of  all  things "  is  an  expremon  for  perfettim. 

f  Compoie  IS  here  rendered    'A«v#  composed.* 

[2]  See  JfUrodtieiiom, 

X  This  word  is  eiplaioed  the  igmorami  by  some  commentators. 

(  The  grammarian  repeats  this  advice  more  than  once ;  and  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  we  mi»t  all  yield  to  *' custom  **— 
« whose  arbitrary  swsy... words  and  the  forms  of  language  miat  obeyi** 
•'  ViU9t  fuem  penet  9rhUrum  eei,  et  jut,  et  ntwui  /•^wriNft.**.  J/srM#. 


2  THE  SIDATU-SAXG£BAt(i:, 

CHAPTER  L 

1.  M<^9  Siffti  (which  may  be  rendered  OrUtography)  i8 
that  which  both  by  name  and  sign  teaches  or  pmnta  oot 
vowels^  consonants,  &c.  In  the  practical  Singhalese  there 
are  5  short  vowels,  called  (^ ;  and  5  Umg  Towels,  called  cgd  c»; 
and  20  consonants.  The  10  vowels  are  ^  <r  f  ^  C  C  ^ 
t#  S)  &  5) ;  and  the  20  consonants  are  «>  oo  c^  0  G  '^  <D 
^cneS)dc3d(^^e9   en^  and  o.  [Vj 

The  five  long  vowels  and  the  last  consonant  o  are  essentiallj 
necessary  for  the  utterance  of  the  Singhalese ;  e.  g.  cf),  lomg 
life;  d^  as  in  d'd,  noing;  ^n  as  in  c*^(^,  spring  (of  water);  fS 
as  in  t^c  cardamoan  (alpinia  granam  paradisi);  and  G  as  in 
Gen?,  to  cram.  They  are  also  necessary  to  be  treated  of, 
since  they  are  incorporated  with  the  consonants,  e.  g.  ^  in 
eso, branches;  ^ in 6, Uan  ;  ^-i  in  g,  brtOh;  tS in  G'd,  shadow; 
and  G  in  G^esS,  ear.  The  last  consonant  o  is  also  necessary 
in  the  Singhalese,  because  in  poetry  and  in  prose  it  is  sounded 
both  fiilly  and  imperfectly.  [4]    e.  g. 

He  thought  that  by  reason  of  (his)  superiority  his  word  wouU 

not  be  disregarded. 

^nd'^Sg^f  06^00 er)  6^e96^9«n^  «^8ooObiS.  f 
She    came   slowly  according  to  the  hing's  wish,    and   tid 

herself  on  one  side. 

[3]  Set  Appendix  C. 

[4]  It  Mcmt  that  the  fraBBarUa  has  evtered  iato  a  ooandccatHMi  of  tfM 

paciMitj  for   die  long   vowela  beiag  treated  of  at  a  part  of  die  Siogfaa- 

Icaa  alphabet,  bacaose  ccftain  Fhilologen  bad  d»p«ted    the  propria^  4i 

dieir  being  oonndered  at  aeparate  charactefa;  MBce  tbej  are  paodotgd  by 

the  alteration  of  the  fiTeihort  vowels.    The  tame  naj  be  aaid  of  the  a^— • 

9ide  Appemiir  C 
^  Tbii  if  a  aelectioB  from   the  book  called    qpC9«2^    which  ia  ciAer 

acaroa,  or  altogether  lort.  We  have  readeicd  the  mhow  into  Fngbth  with 

aoma  dificnlty,  owing  to  the  abaeace  of  tbe  entire  tent. 

f  Thb  eiample  ii  eitracted  from  the  Kmmm^nft 9wmm§r^Fid€ 
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Also  («o9t8,  a  kind  of  earth,  focft^oe^  «  ^A'^*  (justicia 
adhatoda)^Note  that  the  above  are  examples  of  o  being  ftdly 
sounded  The  following  are,  however,  some  of  the  words, 
where  it  has  an  imperfect  sound*  l^]  e.  g. 

6^  a)iBDcsdd  * — painty  beeSy  ointment. 

2.  «^,  (which  may  be  rendered  Permutaiion) — ^is  the 
contracting  of  two  syllables  into  one;  or  rather,  the  blending 
of  the  last  letter  of  the  first  syllable  or  word  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  second  syllable  or  word.  Thus  ea  <;  ^©,  moon-like, 
becomes  ess^c^G;  %^^6y  great-ramparty  becomes  G>S)oG^«30^. 

3.  gog.  Gender y  is  a  distinction  (in  usage)  of  objects  by 
exhibiting  their  difference;  as  G^@,  thisy  masculine ;  and  6^3, 
thisy  feminine,  e.  g.  ^cs,  worldy  masculine;  6g,  Ughtning, 
feminine. 

4.  8fi)cj,  Declensiony  is  the  change  which  nouns  undergo 
by  means  of  inflexions,  in  order  to  render  them  in  different 
ways;  as  QscsO(s)y prosperity y  (from  ocr  changed  into  the  1st 
case  c3G^cD,  which,  by  another  process  that  will  hereafter  be 
explained,  becomes  6^o9G^6^)^Also  6^096^^S,  in  society,  is  the 
locative  case  by  changing  eoS)  into  69€^S)(S,  and  the  last  into 

5.  ts^tSy  Combination.  By  it  two  or  more  words  are  com- 
bined together,  and  blended  into  one  compound  word  or 
noun ;  e.  g.  @od>  ^^9  is  a  term  compounded  of  8,  earth, 
and  c?(j,  nourisher;  ^g^Qifi  a  term  for  woman,  produced 
by  the  combination  of  the  words  ^(f ,  blue,  ^g(f ,  Lotus, 
and  cfbtJ,  eyes. 

6.  6c38,  Booty  is  the  original  state  whence  a  word  on* 
dergoes  change.  There  are  two  kinds  of  roots,  viz.  e^QfpO, 
verbal rootSy  and  »^8c98,  roots  of  nouns,  f  Verbal  xoptfi^ac^ihe 

[5]  See  AppemdUt  C. 

•  This  «  differently  writteD  in  •ome  MSS.  tbui  ScoVdtf ;  «Ueh  wmm 
estracttd  Hquora,  tiieb  as  toddy. 

f  Roots  of  noune  are  declinable  wordi,  in  their  pnnaryy.lwii  isSHS, 
destitute  of  all  case  terminations. 


4  THF,  >ir)ATll---AX"tJEKAWE, 

Tery  essence  iroui  whence  all  words  are  or  may  be  derived  ;- 
and  the  roota  of  noona  are  those  vhich  are  rendered  into 
various  cases.  Each  of  these  may  be  eubdivided  into  thne 
eUsees:  let,  ^o<s?,  native  Singhalese  roots;  2nd,  tsia%, 
which  are  alike  in  the  Elu  and  other  languages,  such  as  the 
Sanscrit,  Pali,  &c : '  and  3rd,  tsaiB,  words  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit,  Pali,  &c.  into  the  Singhalese,  but  rendered  different 
from  the  original,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  Singhalese. 

1.  ESA^lPLES  t 

1.  tf-.e^tf  do;  «n<$iS)  see. 
3.    133  ffoi  c,  gift;  sS)6  do. 

3.    qtn  win;  jr*^  mount ;  oSd"  remind;  agdrf  receive. 

2.  EXAMFLES 

]-    Oaj9g®  Aay  or  harbour;  (Colombo)  eirfd  neic  cloth. 

2.  tati  elephant;  tsd  arm;  «@tf^  ray. 

3.  (ftj  hands;  6t.tA  trees;  taS^olsagtfi.  Budha;  (f cgtfi. 

teacher;   «i«r?  ears:  (|i.^d  sour. 

7.  otj.  Inflection,  is  the  result  produced  by  adding  eer- 
i^n  particles  to  verbal  roots  (e.  g.  fiS  waa-glad  is  produced 
from  t^a  andd^;  eod'-^Sf  necessary-to~be-done  from  cstf  and  ^)i 
or  to  roots  of  noum  (e.  g,  ^a8  citi-zen  from  «n«]rf  and  ^), 
in  order  to  render  them  into  different  parts  of  epeecb. 

8.  ^Sa,  Verb,  is  that  which  is  neither  a  substantive,  nor 
exprettet  a  quality  (an  adjective);  but  which,  being  a  root  and 
araodated  with  a  substantive,  exists  by  reason  of  the  six  «d9 
tfo) — ' the  means  by  which  an  flc/ t«;»tr/(>rm«f,'t  e,  g.  ^d?(he) 
won,  inthe^MUf  tense  and  the  ^inf  person  singular;  3i.t^s>SS 

*  Bj  tctsS  is  mcuil.  woidt  wbicb  are  found  in  lb«  Smgbaleie  Bmi- 
lir  to  Pali  or  Sansciil  trnni  of  the  nme  li^ifictlioD,  but  ubicb  cmaDot 
be  aid  to  bsTC  been  derived   from  die  latter. 

t  Tbeflnt  three  eiempln  illusErate  the  three  cUaes  of  verbal  roob;  andfta 
following  three  bave  refprence  to  the  roota  of  nonoL 

]  FiJt  infrn.  Tbia  definitioo  mair  be  freely  tendered  ttaoa:  A  (erb  i> 
a  wofd  vhicb  ii^ttmiM  a  state  or  act  of  aorne  ptrrin.  whether  tbe  liirJ, 
mmiul,  or  Jtrtt,  and  at  a  rim  either  tbe  pail,  prttrnt,  oi  f»l¥rt. 
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(thou)  dwellesty  in  the  present  tense  and  the  second  person 
singular;  G^^«^G>^©  {I)shaniive,  in  the /tt^?/7*e  tense  and  the 
Jlrst  person. 

9.  0(20  d,*  EUsioHy  is  the  omission^  or  the  lopping  of  let* 
ters;  e.  g.  cp«n<5,iw;?7«Ye,  becomes  by  elision  «n«5;  gSd'^^^u^ 
king^  becomes  ^6c^\  Stoen^d^  Mahakasoopy{2L  name  of  a  priest) 
becomes  ©cdqcJ  ;  <5^c^g,  princess,  becomes  dg ;  S)02,  arm,  be^ 
comes  S)o;  and  ts^^yfeet,  becomes  oo. 

10.  <q^(9>^eJ  is  the  substitution  of  one  sound  or  letter  in  place 
of  another;  e.  g.  woSgrf,  Seripooth,  (a  name  of  a  priest)  may 
be  written  «LSgd;  cfcg-^sjg,  ill,  may  be  written  cfg-*^;  and 
€>t9Q)y  bully  Gi/Cnud. 

11.  cfoo©.  t  Where  a  letter  is  added  between  two  words 
without  taking  away  any  of  the  former  sounds  (except  so 
&r  as  they  are  modified  by  the  alteration),  this  addition  is 
called  cfco?;  e.  g. 

^,  ^fG®  by  the  above  process  becomes  ^rfJ  (d)  <5®,  vacuum; 
dKyffd\,  likewise  becomes  dv  {ti9)6'<\.  form-^md'^thout'form. 

12.  G\t36d\.  is  that  process  by  which  the  latter  of  two 
letters  }   is  omitted,  and  the  former  is  substituted  in  place  of 

*  The  word  <9^^c3  which  we  have  rendered  tUtion,  is  equivalent  to 
the  English  word  of  the  same  sound,  top  Mo  chop  short*;  and  anawers 
(as  will  be  perceived  from  the  ezampleff  in  the  text)  to  1st,  jipkar^m^t 
in  Greek,  b)  taking  away  one  or  more  letters  from  the  beginning  of  a  word^ 
as  «n<s5  for  Cf«^^;  secondly,  Syncope,  by  taking  away  one  or  more 
letters  from  the  body  of  a  word,  as  ^g  for  ^t^g;  and  thirdly,  j#|wo^, 
by  taking  away  one  or  more  letters  from  the  end  of  a  word,  as  09  fo^ 

f  This  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ouffw^eniaHof  in  English  Grammart  of 
the  Greek  ianguage  written  augwunt,  which  indeed  may  be  adopted  as  the 
translation  of  agdm.  But  there  is  yet  a  better  term  EpentheuM,  e.  g,  in 
Latin  te-itio,  rt'tmo  and  re-eo  become  by  the  insertion  of  d  in  the  middle— 

*sc<litio',  *re<femo',  and  'rerfeo'.  Thua  «i-^S®  becomes  <fl  (d)C®. 
I  The  letters  here  spoken  of  are  the  two  letters  of  two  worda  which 
nnmediately  join  each  other;  as  in  t9^  and  4S)9,  the  <A  and  <S  are 
the  two  letters  from  the  two  words,  which,  when  written  together,  join 
each  other.  By  omitting  the  sound  <S),  an<]  ^y  substitiiting  in  its  place 
the  original  form  of  the  first  letter  ^eJ^f  (which  is  the  simple  ^n)  we 
obtain    O'CO^nf*,  wtQiring,  ,  _ 


0  TBE  STDATn-SASCF.RA\rE. 

the  omitted  letter:  e.  g.  Be?.  w8protliice«  ee}o8"iPtmifrw(* 

13.  oqrfv  ia  that  process  by  which  one  letter  or  word 
ia  repeated;  e.  g.  ^geact^  rf6'e^c<^  may  be  written 
^g«s>?^  tSo^lc;^Q9,  thnt  h'riff  pUased.  vs^S-tn^ 
e6^«o3  produces  e^So«i^  (^.G'ts^oi,  kind-hfarted  perton  ; 
Gitn^a©  rStS)3-v^^  becomes  C*e)^^0  tsaaffi^nrfwa,  one  fife 
an  eye  to  the  three  leorlds ;  tf^3t^  ^oPeswrf  becomes  rf^ 
©T.^  ^a?s53lecr,  one  like  a  tcorldly  pinnacle  in  the  nudtt  of 
the  battle  Jield;  ^  becomes  ^^  ffiving,  gitying;  bo  ©t;  when 
doubled  becomes  6:;  8q,  enjoying,  enjoying;  so  likewise  oCt 
become.s  e?<5  oc  go.  go. ' 

Note  that  mc39  is  an  exception  to  the  above  rule,  eince 
without  a  repetition  of  that  word  it  conveys  a  meaning  of 
continuance;  e,  g.  tai£Z^eA  oesa  8»T®rf,/7-cw  umierte  to 
universe  there  is  a  Maliamere. 

14.  G'Otffi  (wliich  may  be  termed  3/rfij(A<n>)  means,  the 
changingorreversing  of  the  order.     Ofthis  there  are  five  kinds: 

•  Where  an  eiptMmon  ii  repealed,  ai  in  S*;  Bt;,  tnJoyipg.nVBfii^. 
it  meuu  amtUmllg  or  prrptiwallif  enjojing.  [  »hou!d  lathei  lay  ptrfr- 
isoZ/jr,-  becauM  tbc  Sinj^haloe  caiHcjrs  to  ihe  mind  an  idea  nilbont  ttr- 
■ninatiOD,  altliougti  there  ma]  be  inletrali  in  the  eD)o.>inmL  Mr.  Wibon,  in 
bit  tramlatioD  ol  the  Mrgin'Oyia,  in  rc4ernice  to  Ihii  lobject.  hu  tbc 
follawing  Dole,  at  p.  17,  "A  pleasing  artifire  oceura.  of  wliich  llibdii 
poeto  are  in  the  freqnent  me.  The  repetition  of  the  unie  word  in  order 
to  increaw  its  force,  and  heig-hteo  it*  effect ;  thia  ve  have  aboie  &avrit 
£A913  «s3^I  t^^?, — or  *tar;,  utaij-.  feeble,  feeble,  50a  maj  te- 
fom,  Ac'  In  no  language  perhapa  baa  tliia  Agon  been  carried  hidwr 
ttMD  in  ttie  EitgUtk,  and  it  mtj  be  a  queation  wheilier  in  the  wril  kaown 

Fallen,  hllen. 

Fallen,  fallen. 

Fallen  ^om  hit  hi^  estate, 
we    maj    not    be  juatiSed  in  lairiag.    'wmetbin^  loo    much  of  tliia.'  A  Ine 
iutaaccoftbe  figure  ocoin  in   Uertce'4  manerlj  ode.     JuOm  er  (Maecn.  fe- 

/iioa,  Jhen. 

Falalit  imetilMijitr  juJea, 
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a.  6Qs^t3 "  g  is  the  changing  of  the  yowel-BOunds  inherent 
in  eonsonants;  [6j  as  in  6eo^^  extensive,  the  letter  6  has  in- 
herent in  it  the.  vowel  sound  (^  which  may  be  changed  into  ^, 
and  thence  the  word  itself  into  Bead ;  so  likewise  6vdi,  trees, 
which  has  ^  inherent  in  6v,  may  be  altered  into  SeA,  by 
changing  the  ^  into  $;  so  again  e^Q®,  Jiawers,  may  be  ren- 
dered ^^@;  and ^e<^>  birthy  becomes  f  eucd. 

i.  ©«nG^od'g  istha  reversing  of  the  order  of  consonants;* 
as  «s)G>c^^,  she-elephanty  becomes  G^a(S^^S;  so  dv&6,  blood, 
may  be  written  ^86;  f  so  likewise  escs^?^  beds,  (czto^gi  or) 
c9«)«5;  and  esS^n,  priest,  (Seoeo  or)  &«9«o.  $ 

c,  o^G^odg  is  the  reversing  of  the  order  of  words;  as 
dd  ^^  (or  ^^  dd,  i.  e.  kinff  Dath  for  Dath,  (the)  Atit^. 

d.  8a)^(S^c9d'S  is  the  changing  of  a  case;  as 


[6]   H</r  appendue   C, 

*  It  is  generally  believed,  that  in  contonance  with  this  rule  words  lach  m  the 
following  6^(33c3(i6^e?,  «ii^#,and  8rf6><riGk»0®,  namr  of  a  vUl^ge. 
roay  be  written  ^C^O^«^(s3>  and  S^^enerfG^COoS;  but  thii  it  a  fyractice 
unsupported  by  the  above  rule  of  grammar ;  since  it  no  where  appears  that 
in  the  Singhalete  language  tlie  inherent  vowel  sounds  in  consonants  may  be 
suppressed,  by  putting  two  consonants  together,  as  in  ^Sb^ner^  6tf/-A«ti/ 
although  this  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Samierii,  as  in  COOeo^^  jctmer* 

•f  This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  "transposition*'  of  soiioda  in 
a  woid,  of  which  Mr.  Chambers  treats  in  bis  Inf&nmaHam  far  ikg  ptapk, 
VoL  11.  p.  179.—"  The  principal  soiioda  in  a  word  ar»  fretfoeiitly  transpoaad. 
The  natives  of  Somersetshire,  for  instance,  always  say  alsjM  iMdead  of 
'clasp*,  •ptf  instead  of  'asp',  6<r«4 instead  of  'brush*.  The  word  gmmt 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  ^oiialiu,  and  pmrpoa  from  'pr^pnitmC  ** 

\  Perhaps  the  reader  is  aware  that  in  the  Siogbaleie  tbe  10  hmj  be 
Mibstitoted  for  CSy  and  vie€  esTMy  as  ia  the  lait.  Tboa  €99^  forVIO^y 
riee^f^ide  infra  ^  22. 

(  Here  «S<^  aceutathf  plural,  is  put  instead  of  the  1st  or  noeiiiiaKM 
plural  MQ^ 


TH>;  MUATll-SAXCEIIAWl:, 

Tht  Wfieked,  aUhoiujh  Uvrvfd  in  Kirmft,  icill.  '  hhr  terpmti 
I  jetcel  in  their  necks,    be   the  rerif  terrnr  nf  uthrrt  b$ 
entwimng  themselves  round  tlte  aaudte-tree-like  kini/. 

i5=3G-oi^g  ia  the  changing  wf(ilie  niuud  of)  the  verb; 
as  «a»se<f(;e3S*«»o^rfS'«':  e>S3  s:*e  tfo.C'S  2e«e«>«' 
fhx>^,  0  supreme  Peacoek:  luke  f/iy  lod^nf/  in  the  JloKtred 
tree  at  that  season.^ 

Note  that  theee  five  chimge:^.  &c.  %  occur  whenever  they  are 
necessary  for  the  sake  uf  Ettpkony,  §  or  by  poetical  license. 

1 5.  Bt-S  ite  the  elongation  of  letters,  as  qirf  for  «jeJ,  eyet; 
tft^  tor(T(^[7],rt)W;  (j'-dfor  «fd.  u-e;  (jSsrf-^S  for  ^Bd^, 
meant;  «lS3»  for  .g^^,  hctc;  ^  for  %^,  Jimirer;  Ed  forE(?, 
/<M-M^■  od  for  we- ''««''  Sfis^fi  for  &&s^<^&,  in  cold.  \ 

^  is  the  abbreviation  or  shortening  of  letters,  aa  ^«» 
for  ^ooa,  ealfoflhe  leg:  eat  El  for  «^5,  bruthwood;  «i^  for 
*a^?,A«i^;a,§  for®l5,BraAama;il    6^eJcgS^^.s^  for  irrftg 

n^,  self-virtue;  ^Bwj^rag*  for*QB<n»5srgiS,  flnwron 
to  f  A*  ttream  of  teitdom.  S 


*  Hrre  the  pait  ia  put  io  the  fi^irt  tcnc  bit  the  tnulaiot.  u  otbtr- 
wiK  the    panage  wDiild  be  !«  intelligible   Tot  «ant  or  the  conteil. 

f  Thii  ii  from  ©grfooCtf^ — "  l««'!  «hicb  ii  handed  down  to 
Qi  ia  a  matilaled  nale.  In  the  eiunple  in  the  teit  Ihc  vrilpi  bu  wed  the 
miHeal>te   tnood  in  ut  imptralwt  leDK. 

t  The  &C.  hu  refeienw  to  other  accidenti  of  grammar,  beudei  thoee 
•peciBlly  named. 

4    Enplttiiy  may  aim  mean  tilahlUhrJ  magr. 

[7]  Id  the  text  the  Giammatian  mearu  bi  '•  itr  tlomgaiiaK  cf  Ulitrt"  "the 
inocaae  in  tillatnc  qaantii]'"— 8oSBt.S.  The  iianlatorlia*,boireTeT,^ken 
the  liberty  of  rendrriog  tiiii  f— Tf  diffeTCDll;  for  Teaaona  which  trill  be 
iMaiied  in  the  Appeodit  C.  It  vili  be  peTttited  that  the  Stad«nt  will  be 
better  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  conect  jadgeoient  upon  what  wc  hare  to 
iBjr  on  thia  head,  when  he  ahall  have  pone  through  the  elerenth  chapter — 
oo  Pnfdj/.  a  department  of  Grammar  lo  which  mani  tula  in  the  pn- 
•ent  chapter  are  more  paiticnlatU  applicable. 

^  TbMe  occni  bf  a  poetical   Itceote. 

11  These  for  the  take  of  euphonj. 
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it.  4sif3o  are  indeclinable  particles,  which  are  put  in  a 
sentence  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  roots  (into  words) 
or  otherwise;  e.  g.  cgd^i^d  (ocjdJ®)  Goorooloo-cwforaife;  «q 
(<^m38)  Sanda-arf<iraifc;  rf«)c8(o3)  Kathesee-oc^oAfe;  6>co9dt 

Aavtn^-gone. 

18.  ^03®  (Immutabk  i.  e.  lestabUshed  us€Lge)\&  that  formof 
a  word^  which^  after  it  has  once  imdergone  a  change  according 
to  a  rule  of  Grammar^  assumes  an  imchangeable  form;  as 
^s^8J<^,  Krishney  derived  fix>m  ^S  garland^KsA  ^^6  belly, 
never  assumes  ^G>9i^^.  * 

Idi     cf^cs®  is  the  reverse  of  the  last  definition.! 

20.  cf  8gS^  comprise  all  the  other  accidents  of  Gram- 
mar, which  are  not  herein  specially  named  or  explained;  viz. 
All  words  which  do  not  imdergo  a  change  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  different  cases ;  also  such  words  as  the  following, 
Q^Qfd  (derived  from  ^E)9«r:cs))  the  inner  royal  household; 
o^QfL^^  (from  oo^«»®S)e)  the  seat  of  Indra;  and  words 
which  are  not  formed  by  a  fixed  rule;  and  likewise  adverbs 
and  affixes  which  do  not  admit  of  declension,  &c. 

Note  that  the  formation  of  all  words  is  in  conformity 
to  the  above  rules. 

End  of  the  ttoenty  Elements  of  Grammar.  % 

*  The  «r:999E'^c3,  a  dictionary  of  9ynimffmn  io  eminienting  Uie  Bamci 
of  Kritkme  g^ivet  us^d3^<^9  which  U  deftrly  incorrect,  tinoe  rach  atpell* 
log  is  incoDfistent  with  the  above  rule;  and  liuce  ako  the  <^c&e$lO^ 
^CO^E),   of  which  the  «n9®)0gc9  U  a  poetical  vernon,  bat  QS^WdSu 

t  e.  g.  ^^fQdv  though  derived  from  ^<n  ctoy  and  fQ^i^  tfimimr 
tometimes  amimes  ^^Of  Q^o  g^ui,  and  therefore  it  not  JwumdahU  in  iti 
compound  form ;  also  6^®OG>QdO^  /A#  grtat  rampart,  from  9C0  and  0^9 
is  sometimes  written  9ViQ^. 

t  We  may  be  permitted  to  state  here,  since  no  native  work  treali  of 
PmmetuaHom-^thmt,  as  in  legal  compositions  in  English,  the  only  ''sign  ** 
or  "mark  of  reading**  which  is  recognised  in  the  Sia^kaiete  language. 
Is  the  fmtl'Hop,  marked  in  the  latter  thus,  ^^iigiijii^vide  Appendii  A.  In  poe- 
try, however,  a  sign  such  as  ff  is  frequently  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
couplet  This  b  merely  anotiier  form  of  the  Sanscrit  sign  which  is  marked 
thus  II .  An  example  of  the  last,  borrowed  from  the  Sanacrit,  will  be  fovad 
in  the   Introdiictioa,  under  the  head  of  Blank  Verse. 

M 


R  T»E  hlUATH-SAXCEKATO:. 

The  wicked,  although  UanieJ  in  *ci>«crjc,  iciH,  *  like  serjanii 
•eearing  a  jeitel  in  their  neekt,  bt  the  rrrtj  trrrnr  of  othrrt  Iff 
mtwining  theniKlveg  round  ike  sandte-trer-like  hint/. 

e.    *SSc3Poi56  is  the  chan^tig  of(iIic  niuud  of)  tlie  verb; 

©sao^,   O  supremr  Peacork,'  take  thy  Jodgiwi  in  thf  flowered 
tree  at  that  seasoiiA 

Note  that  these  five  chaiigen,  &c  J  occur  whenever  they  are 
necessary  for  the  aake  of  Euphony,  §  or  by  poetical  Ucease. 

15.  ScS  is  the  elongation  of  letters,  as  qt-d  ior  «feJ,  eyes; 
^t^  ibr  (f^  ["] ,  coM;  (r*,d  for  qd,  tre;  gSorf^  for  ^©rf-<ft, 
m«iM;<n£)5»for^:S©,  w«r,-  ®d  for  ©r,  ^mcCT-,- Ed  forSe, 
Jorest;  esd  for  eo^,  trees;  QBod^  for  9^(23,  in  cold.  S 

16.  (f@  ie  the  abbreviation  or  shortening  of  lettere,  as  ^OJ 
for  qocn,  calf  of  the  leg:  eat,£)  for  ui^S,  bruehtcood;  as^  for 
«)«^^,&id^;  a^for  SS^.  jBraAama;|j  G>W(5f?jrt^  fors^dtg 
S*-!n.i5?,  self-virtue;  ^E<n^agdj  for  ^3<n«iBfgcSJ,  on  o«on 
to  (Ae  stream  oftcttdom.  1 

•  Here  the  pod  ■  put  in  the  firttri  temv  by  the  traiuluoi.  bi  otbet- 
wbe  the  pMWige  would  be  !«■  iDlelligiblv   for  want  of  the  ccmtait. 

+  Thi.  b  from  SgdraoG-^'s'e? — a  book  which  is  handed  down  to 
miri  ■  matilated  itale.  In  (he  nample  in  the  teit  the   wiilet  hu  laed  the 


0  Other  sccidenti  of  grammar,   baudei  llwae 


t  The  &C.  hu  tefeceiKC  i 
ipedally  naitied. 

f    EnpAeny  mat  alao  mean  €ttaHithtJ  uiagr, 

\T\  Id  the  (eil  the  Gntnmaiian  meani  bj  ''  lit  rlrmgaitem  of  Ullrri "  "  Ute 
iscrcau  in  nllmbic  qoaDtity"— S^&lS.  The  tniiiilBioihiu,hawe*eT,t»k«n 
tbe  Kbetly  of  renderinic  ifab  pwafe  dillrrentl;  foe  reaaoni  which  will  be 
detailed  in  tbe  Appendix  C.  It  will  be  perccired  that  the  Stgdent  will  be 
better  enabled  to  arrive  at  ■  correct  jodgement  upon  what  we  bare  to 
Mf  on  thia  bead,  when  be  ihall  have  gone  through  the  elerenth  chapter— 
on  /Va*ajy,  a  department  of  Cramroai  to  which  nunr  rala  in  tbe  pre- 
sent chapter  are  tnore  panjcDlarW  applicable. 

•I  The*e  occot  hi  a  poetical  licenaei 

II  TheM  (or  the  take  of  euphoP]'. 
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It.  «5t5o  are  indeclinable  particles,  which  are  put  in  a 
sentence  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  roots  (into  words) 
or  otherwise;  e.  g.  cg<^«»d  (ocoJ®)  Goorooloo-orforoife;  «q 
(<^c»38)  Sanda-arforoAfc;  d'«)c8(o3)  Kathesee-oi^raAfe;  <9>cD9dt 

Aat;in^-gone. 

18.  ^03®  (Immutable  i.  e.  isstablished  usaffe)ia  that  formof 
a  word^  which^  after  it  has  once  imdergone  a  change  according 
to  a  rule  of  Grammar,  assumes  an  imchangeable  form;  as 
^s^8J<^,  Krishney  derived  fix>m  ^S  garlandyBxA  ^^6  belly, 
never  assumes  ^G>9i^^.  * 

Id;     cf^cs®  is  the  reverse  of  the  last  definitioxLf 

20.  qfSgS^  comprise  all  the  other  accidents  of  Grram- 
mar,  which  are  not  herein  specially  named  or  explained;  viz. 
All  words  which  do  not  imdergo  a  change  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  different  cases ;  also  such  words  as  the  following, 
Q^cfd  (derived  from  ^&9^erci)  the  inner  royal  household; 
o^QfL^^  (from  oo^«»@S)e)  the  seat  of  Indra;  and  words 
which  are  not  formed  by  a  fixed  rule;  and  likewise  adverbs 
and  affixes  which  do  not  admit  of  declension,  &c. 

Note  that  the  formation  of  all  words  is  in  conformity 
to  the  above  rules. 

End  of  the  ttoenty  Elements  of  Grammar.  % 

*  The  «r:999E'^c3,  a  dictionary  of  tynonyiiiff  io  emimerating  Uie  Bamci 
of  Kritkne  g^ivet  us  ^d9^<^9  which  U  deftrly  incorrect,  tiDoe  rach  a  tpell* 
iog  is  iocoDsistent  with  the  above  rule;  and  siuce  also  the  C^t^&^O^ 
^CO^E),   of  which  the  «n9®)0gc9  U  a  poetical  versioo,  has  QS^WdSu 

t  e.  g.  ^^fQdv  though  derived  from  ^<n  ctoy  and  f^^^  tfimimr 
sometimes  assumes  ^^^3^  Q^o  t^ut,  and  therefore  is  not  hmmidahU  in  its 
compound  form ;  also  6^S)0G>Qd0^  /A#  grtat  rampart,  from  9C0  and  0^9 
is  sometimes  written  ®<!0£^. 

t  We  may  be  permitted  to  state  here,  since  no  native  work  treala  of 
Pmmciuaiiom—ihtX,  as  in  legal  compositions  in  English,  the  only  ''sign  ** 
or  "mark  of  reading*'  which  is  recognised  in  the  Sia^kaiete  language, 
is  the  fmii-iiop,  marked  in  the  latter  thus,  ^^igMbw^Kls  Appendii  A.  In  poe- 
try, however,  a  sign  such  as  ff  is  freqaenflj  placed  at  tha  end  of  each 
couplet  This  is  merely  anotiier  form  of  the  Sanscrit  sign  which  is  marked 
thus  II .  An  example  of  the  last,  borrowed  from  the  Sanicrit,  will  be  kmni 
in  the   IntrodiKtioa,  under  the  head  of  Blank  Verse. 

M 


21.  Kouns  are  of  live  kintb;  ^  PatrvHyviiii ;  ^0  Nouiu 
of  Aggregation;  t^^  Attr^utives;  an  a  Verbal  Derieativet;* 
and  e3«r)  Appellatives. 

a.  \  Patrottiftmct  are  words  of  which  we  have  ft  particu- 
lar notion:  as  ^6  god,  «Ttf  man,  G^on-^  bullock.  Sic 

b.  ^S  Aggregate  Nouns  are  words  which  indicate  a  mib- 
Etance  tliat  admits  of  a  quaMcation;  as  Si-Si  pillar,  ^g 
pot,  &ct 

I.  cg-^  Attributives  are  words  which  express  a  quality  ; 
as  and  A/acA,  s^tBij  wkite,  ^meld  great,  &c.  } 

tf.  4!^?e3  (sameag  our  former  definition)  are  Verbal  Deri- 
vatives  for  abstract  nouns),  and    which    will    be    more    fillly 


"  Ftrbal  JrriHiintt  maj  sbo  be  lendered  "abitiBCl  nonna."— This  p«rt 
□(  gTBDiinar  ohicli  in  tlie  Saniciit  finds  a  place  under  the  bead  of  affixti  'a 
oeaitv  the  tame  ai  io  tliat  lan^iuge.  EitracCi  therefoie  with  a  slight  alleraciao 
from  SiDicrit  vrileri  uill  thro*  light  npoii  tbe  ten,  Mt.  Wilioa  in  bu 
TaWble  ^amcnar  at  p.  3I'I.,  layi — "Some  or  the  moil  etleiuiveW  luerBl  of 
the  Tadbita  affixei  ale  cooneda]  bj  an  analogous  divenity  and  eiteot  of 
application.  The;  ate  moitlj  emploied  in  forming  words  nhich  aie  one 
OT  other  at  •omelimn  all,  of  the  following  I.  Pallonjniici  end  terms 
denoting   lineal  docent,  ot  caminuiiit;  of  origin  ;    2.     Namei  of  aygrrgtuian  ; 


3. 


■    of   a 


moun-,  and  5.  Appellative!  ot  csmei  of  penons  and  thingL  The*e  mar 
Iberefore   be    dased    under  one    bead,  at    niMftidwcuH   noaiii". 

f  Dr.  /FiUiiu  in  his  Sanscrit  Gtammai  desi^atet  tbia  class,  CoJIcctm 
■miu,  er  noinw   txjmairt  af  mutiiiniUi. 

I  It  vill  be  perceived  that  the  AJjecHve  vhich  U  here  deiigiialed  die 
JUiibuliee,  find*  a  place  in  nearly  all  Asiatic,  as  not  onfreqtwntlr  in 
EaropeSili  Grammars,  oDder  tiie  head  of  •uWaniii-ei.  Mr.  Harris  [tftram, 
book  I.  ch.  10.]  (BTs — "  GiammariaiH  have  been  led  into  that  ttrange 
abcardity  of  ranginf  AdjFclivei  «i(h  Nouns,  and  separating  tbem  frau  Verba, 
though  they  are  homoEeoeoui  irilh  Tc«p«ct  to  Verbs,  as  both  torts  denM« 
ailribuUt:  they  are  heterogeneon*  viih  respwl  Io  douds,  as  neret  propeiljr 
derwiing  luUiaitcit."  Wilhoul.  however,  eacnmbering  tliese  notes  with  all  tb« 
argttinenb  pre  and  eon,  beating  upon  this  interesting  subject,  »e  may  here  refer 
tbe  reader  to  Horn*  Tivit'i  Dit^raant  of  Pwiry .  whereat  p.  C94  &c  after  citing 
Lovth,  Scaliget.  Wilkins.  Walhs.  Sanctios,  Scioppioa  aodothei  "considetabla 
al>d  joslly  rcapectcd  "  writers,  the  labject  is  diacnsted  at  length  vitb  that  tbilil 
lot  which  Lh(  leataed  philologetii  j'uilj  celebrated. 
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treated  of  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  verbs.  But  it  is  as 
well  to  bear  in  mind  here,  that  verbal  derivatives  are  of  two 
kinds,  t©84S5c3  Participial  nouns ;  as  ^cO<^  dancing ;  eo-^sjg 
singing;  ©ca^^  playing  ;  «» §g  scorching;  Q8cs^§  inserting; 
G\Q9^^  eating;  «f5L®£©  worshipping;— vmA  cfd'crf^^cs 
Verbal  Appellatives;  as  0^«?G^^  giver;  (3\tS<*QG^d  sleeper.  * 

e.  cae^  Appellatives  are  proper  names  or  appellations 
given  to  a  person  or  thing:  as  G^tf^^rA  Detvdath,  S®^d 
Bambe'dathy  &c. 

The  following  is  an  example,  illustrative  of  the  five  sorts 
of  words  above  given; 

tat.63  ScgBrfs  g0«n4  g^coo^  i  O^S^c^S  ^o©©. 

The  tohite,  3    running  4   bull  ' ,   having^homs  «   is   called 
Dew'dath  « 

Words  or  nouns  may  also  be  divided  into  two;  viz.  ^^6%,nA 
Derivatives^  and  qd't-^isg  Primitives  or  non-derivatives,  f 

q^d'od  are  so  called,  because  they  are  terms  derived 
from  other  words;   as  c3c«5  watery  derived  from  co  to  drink^ 


*  It  b  liere  necessary  to  eiplain  what  is  meant  by  participial  ntmru.  and 
Verba/  appeliotttet.  By  a  Participial  noon  is  meant,  a  term  derived  from 
a  neater  crude  Verb  in  the  Sttbttantwe  ynice,  which  does  not  indicate  any 
thing  beyond  the  act ;  as  in  the  Engluh  participlet  which  perform  the 
oiBce  of  Substantives,  and  are  used  as  such,  e.  g.  beginning ;  wriiimg^  Ac 
It  may  be  identified  with  the  preient  participle,  which  with  the  definite 
article  the  before,  and  the  preposition  of  after,  becomes  a  Sabttantive ; 
asr  **  these  are  the  roles  of  Grammar  by  the  obeerving  of  which  yoa  may 
avoid  mistakes. "  Verba/  appel/aitvet,  or  Substantives  formed  with  terminatioDi 
attached  to  the  crude  verb,  are  verba/  nount  which  imply  an  act,  or  Uie 
quality  or  attribute  constituting  the  appellation  of  a  substance.  Verbal 
appellatives  may  therefore  be  identified  with  English  substantivei  deiived 
from  verbs  by  the  addition  of  particles  implying  agency ;  e.  g.  '^eyMfsr** 
from  create  ;  *'  befinmer  **  from  begin  g  **  appUeant  *'  from  mpplg  ;  "  drunkmrd** 
from  drink  /  Sft.  SfC. 

f  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  sentence  to  which  Ihia  ii  a  note 
occurs  m  the  Singhalese  Grammar  miied  op  with  the  111  aaltoce  at 
paragraph  91  ;  and  that  the  tranalator  has  takes  the  lilNrty  of  itodiffiiif 
it  separately  after  the  Eiampkeof  the  five  ipeeiaa  of  vordt  obofo  gireB. 
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aad  qt^  ibe  inAectiua;  csiqI^i  tortaUe,  derived  iiom  cSbtf 
tide,  and  g  from  ai  fo  drink; '  S^qcS  Mtnnait,  derived  from 
S^tff  gentle  or  lovely,  and  tri.e}  «;ye>. 

ijtf..^  are  Primitives  which  are  not  derived  from 
other  words;  e.  g.  G^a«5  name  of  a  iird  (of  the  Falcon  tribe); 
6>«di!  o^i  ®<ed  Mars,  t 

22.  The  use  of  the  letter  iq  must  be  learned  according 
to  the  authority  of  Teachers,  and  with  reference  to  the  rulea 
respecting  qe'^tr,  ercc3,  SesB.J 

a.  Examples  shewing  the  substititticm  of  tsi  for  ts.  Qg  dean 
may  be  changed  into  ^g;  Bwe,  spread  or  explain  into  6Sc,; 
S^  r«u/(  or  salvation  into  £^;  c?  righteous  or  ^ood  person 
or pimdit  iato  ^^;  catSi^  stceeping  into  tsift^;  cs^^en  hwum 
into  tDi.^«r} ;  emsS  uit//  or  befitting  into  S^KsS ;  6^b3S  ^oo(f 
intOS>n>S;  3Sl  having  kissed  into  £Sl;  8^Rg  fatigue 
intoB5£§,;  Q«nSs{  hearing  into  ^-enS^;  CB^n  gartie 
into  dg^;  oraen  jton?  into  oco-3";  t3(^  free  into  ene;  cd 
sharp  instrument  intend;  wi-G  ^  hind  of  paddg  ijito  tSi.^ -. 
gsad  ('"'^^  pounder  into  ©Boe^cnsd;  Bsd  iMo/A(rr-«i-inc 
into  grgd;  figd '•offon    into  fig <g;   caL^Sg /oiVA  into  (Ql^ 

•  In  the  SinglialBC,  w  m  itibiit  primitive  Un^<ufei,  Dames  of  objecti  srs 
freqnentl J  de»criptive.  Thut,  ait^Sl  lilerallj  mcaiu,  »  adt-Jnmirr,  from  « 
belief  tbU  Ibe  totuiiae  dnakt  oc  tucks  wBler  tbiougb  iti  nde.  Al*o 
Cfvd^Cntf  Iilei»Uj  •' eye  il«»io  "  lignifie*  ((ori ;  ^^J^^  liteiall;  "  kiog  of 
Bin"  it  ooeo(  the  m>Df  name*  for  tfae  mean;  3^^^  liwrally  "  open- 
ing  from  a  abealb  "  iDeai>>>»«r;  dtO^cd  Ltarallj  "  bi;-lace  "  ii  a  term 
fbi  atD/i  Ac.  &C.  Tbw  alio  io  tlie  Saiucril  SQc3,  eqaiialeol  to  Sai  in 
the  SiD^baWae.  literally "  honey  driokfr,"  meaiH  a  bet;  £^CC}  in  Swlaeril, 
■  tiri,  literally  "  frcqwntei  of  the  A;;"  VM^S  am  rlrfianl,  litnally  "  die 
haodT  om;"  ^S^l*sn  ifrcA.Uienlly  -vatet  iubabitani;"  &c.  Ac  riA 
TetemrmPt    EljmalagUal  rtttarchtt. 

t  If  tboe  WDtdi  were  Jnma/iivi,  C^esA  vould  iiwSicate  the  nanie  of 
a  bird  inhabiting  the  r«l»,  ■hich  ii  not  Ibe  ca»e:  and  ^«)d§  ««< 
cmiaot  ha*e  been  derired  from  S^tC^  si/  aod  ^  to  dnii*;  bMaoM 
"oil*  ia  aoppoHd  to  be  pononooi  to  the  "act,"  oor  cao  V^O 
Man  be  dehnd  Cram   ®<£d   iAji,  becaiue   Mart  Maiida  for    aa    m^u*- 


I  Vide  Ja.  10,  11,  and  6  icq>ecti>cly. 
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'Sg;  t^LQ  water  course  intoanv^ ',  toesid  mgar  into  (!0«cd; 
Bt%6x,  ginger  into  cBtetfi.;  «5u  hog  into  K,di.;  g  Mreocf 
into  cj;  6>ti  shadow  into  ocrf;  G^ es 5  «^ream  or  current  into 
G)6d3;  e^  ZmtY  into  (SS";  m.g  /<?rr/  into  «)t@ ;  e^3«) 
conforming  or  habituating  (oneVself)  into  fi^g^;  »b8 
all  into  cObS);  ca©  aff  into  coB;  wo©o  Acre  into  »oBo;  SBrf 
that-which-is-^titched  in\o  fSBzi-f  Ge^  thought  into  S^;  ^d 
#iiia//  into  K)d;  cacgd  union  into  cscgd  ;  63  wax  into  fiS; 
8«0  *A^  act  of  shooting^  or  direction  into  §•£© ;  wC»«5 
marA  or  memorandum  into  coOcner?  ;  oe9^  contentment  into 
C9cn«) ;  «Q«^  doctrine^  or  epistle,  into  co^«?;  6^  sitting 
into  S^ ;  t9«5  cov^  into  aD«5 ;  6d«co  sprinkle  into  Seiena; 
fisj  AtfoJ  into  (Sej ;  esdf  ^ratn  into  eodf;  8^  <fry  into  S^ ; 
C8u<e8  oife  into  o&t^;  touS  cluster  into  cSwS;  6cg  fAtn  or 
jtftcA  into  Scg;  estg  Aom  into  tocg;  &c. 

b.  Examples  shetoing  the  interpolation  of  ta  by  the  Rule 
respecting  cfcoP.  6gC!0<dfor  8f  €fo?  Siddharte(jBL  name);  cft/rf 
^Ktf  for  <fwrfc,<^  ege-stream  (literally),  or  tears,  esL^too  for 
csc^x.  faith;  oof  oaS  for  e3^®  Ao/y  tonY;  dd^V)^  for  d'c^^«5 
roya/  abode;  *  f  cPe$)  for  ^<^  meditation;  $g^  for  y ^^  power 
of  proceeding  in  the  air;  wOorf  for  toO<$5  mark;  St^cocd  for 
Ol^ «d  middle;  qf^coeJ  for  q^eJ  intention;  S)(reJ8forSeJi)  a«A^5. 

c.  Examples  shewing  the  existence  of  the  sound  QO  tn  roo^it. 
egdc  dexterous,  G^iDodu  &oa/,  G^<!occ!  i/zin^,  cnQ  shun,  «d8Q  dfoicv 
tn^,  «9tc8  conception,  coS  sound,  xq^  fallen,  S8  Aft^A,  ^c. 

iVb/e  that  the  following  are  instances  wherein  the  vowels 
are  neither  substituted  for,  nor  are  derived  from,  the  letter 
CO:  «fS«$  coUyrium,  qfo^  drawing,  fB(S%,^Q  stuck,  CfdL^ 
partial  redness,  cf<5)  ascended,  qd  Hght;  «rdd  new,  «r?  to-^Uiy, 
f  ^  straight,  6&^  humour,  moisture;  f9fb  goat,  ^d  ft'fc,  or  grain 
(of  rice),  S)d  A«<uf,  <ri^S  «^Aite,  crd  o^A^^,  t^tQ  A  stringing, 

*  This  word  which  is  here  rendered  royai  abode  is  iDterpieCed  by  ■ome 
*'  royal  eo/oniot;  "  bat  we  believe  the  lasl  is  incorrect ;  since  the  Saascril  word 
from  which  the  above  is  derived  al«o  means  royat  obotte;  vide  Colebrooke's 
works  vol.  11.  p.  S49. 
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tfd&d  rttpiration,    ^Q  tliini,    ^(;.Si   hariiiq   approached,    CfS 
tteord,  f  aS  ^finish,  expire,  end,  (fS^  plunder. 

Note  also,  that  the  foUowiDg  respectirely  reeult  firom  & 
subetitutioQ  of  to  for  m,  and  by  the  incorporation  of  the  pre- 
positioa  ef — e.  g.  o;t<35a)  and  rn.!A^  having  bet/un:  cc^andtfg 
facing  ;  tsifi 6  KoA  qtad  tetdk  ;  v.t&Q  anAt^ar^conformfdtU  to 
etiquette;  y.iiS'^  a.\iAtt~£iQ  withered, enclosed,  bent;  cst^xrftB 
or  qt.^^,d'vE  repeating,  preaeiuaif,  " 

iVo/c  further,  that  wehave,  in  the  following inatanccs.t  the 

•  Tliui  031:51.2  f""n  c^rf^K :  eftOtS  '""n  eprf^K;  er.g  fro" 
esggS:  tr£  rtnn  tpi^:  B-.ctf  fiom  wSsd:  erestf  ffom  er^arf, 
»W(3  from  eoo&5«c;  (ftse  from  q'-tJ^B:;  o:i.*>(3  from  «30«s©0:; 
(fi«&e  /mm  ep^giSen;  ert^tii©  from  eti^ilcs^  and  «|t^ 
ds.S(romqEJ"^^OT  —  |d  one  ea*e  llie  50  it  tuLsCiluwd  for  t3,uid 
in  ihe  oilier  ihe  ff  is  not  a  tubstilute,  but  ii  added  to  the  root  for  ihe 
uke  oF  EapboDf.  Tlie  wprdi  in  the  leil  are  deiired  from  the  Pali  words 
mbore  p*'*"  i  ■"d  ■'  *•  remarkable  that  the  Pali  wordi  ilwmwlvea  take 
(T  lo'  tl>«  take  of  enphonit— Tliiu  d&CO  and  the  prelii  Cf;  as  in 
the  follawing  Engluh  «ordi  nhicb  tuke  a,  ab  or  ati .-  e.  j;.  overt  from 
•rrls    "to   tarn   from;**    nlvolic  from   M'ra    "to  looie;  "    otittacl    from 


f  Cnmmariaiu  have  no-wbere  Kued  that  ihe  tO  ■■  changed  into  tf, 
or  anj  other  »owel  Mand.  The  wrirer  of  the  Sidalk'itmgrrinBr.  bovcrer, 
ijDom  tao  panares  from  iH»k]  of  aatbotitj  (the  fini  from  Aiaida.  aod 
the  U«  (torn  lOa^orootaidayiri/ ')  to  ihew  thai  ne  haie  the  taoctioD  ot 
Pntidita  for  mch  a  iw.  Tlius,  the  eipnvion  <*«>«  riandi  for  tfrf 
•v^aod  <f^,Ai»W,Ihe  laitei  beine  derired  ftpm  Ve^eO  Soiurnj.  Strictlj 
■peakiDE'  therefore,  il  thoald  be  <ro  and  not  OW.  In  the  tecond  e». 
ample  Noic  «,«.„„  nand,  for  (foJtOS,  derired  from  t^r^lS  Saaunt, 
or  «?«9  PoA.  Tbo.  ako  frequentt*.  in  colloqoial  intercoarw  amoopt 
tbe  nalivei,  aome  of  Ibe  vordi  *bich  are  cban^  for  a  into  «l,  att 
aho  chwig«d  into  other  Toweli ;   e.g.     »®^,eDi.»^,  Ovftt; SJt,^ffi; 

•01^*0,  t^:^^. — s<eB3a,  (pows,  ffis — ea_  iS®, «s g^*, 

Sd,  c^— Stgrft,  «tgrft,  ^tgtfv— ^ptfi,,  ^,,   (.^rfi — a,<H, 
eo-e^,  <t.s?— siwe,  <f>bm9,  tfd  Ac  te.   For  " 

wold  £/i,—Stt   tntrtdudum. 
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authority  of  Scholars  for  a  usage  contrary  to  the  above:  e,  g» 

Speak  (thou):  by  fixing  (thy)  deep^oloured  hng  eyes; 
by  moving  thy  neck  ,  and  protruding  thy  red  hand  through  thy 
loose  robes  which   are   secured  by  a  girdle. 

Great  is  the  sable  colour  of  bees  after  sunset. 
End  of  the  first  Chapter,  * 


*  It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here,  before  we  enter  upon  the  second 
chapter,  to  notice*  that  in  writing  the  Singhalese,  care  must  be  taken  to  use 
only  those  letters  which  are  peculiar  to  it  (vidt  Introduction),  eioepl 
indeed  when  words  ire  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  and  the  fali,  io  which 
case  it  would  be  proper  to  use  foreign  letters.  Thus,  in  the  Fiogaratma^ 
ma/a,  *n^O«aO<€)o  ©3««S)  c«S)6^S)Oe$5^G^«? — <The  lovely  ioand 
is  felt  as  that  of  the  Curlew,  and  Cuckoo;'— (t)o  and  €)o  are  proper,  bej 
cause  the  words  6^«ro<€)D  and  QoOtSi  are  either  Samerii  or  PaH  words. 
But  ©  "in  C^®^<3^  "  incorrectly  written  for  the  S  in  C^^^de^; 
also  9S^  in  csaS^jBSSi^  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  c3e$3G^en@9  JihaUgo,iiC4 
According  to  some  teachers,  in  writing  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali  in  Sing- 
halese characters,  the  symbols  of  the  thort  voweb  ^9  and  ®$ 
incorporated  with  consonants,  frequently  assume  the  long  sounds  of  ^> 
and  ®*    Thus,  in  the  selection  which  we  have  made  for  our  title  page, 

"  t9(t?)«>o«od  9®Sc303N«o(s>eoJ)«r58^aw©c^odf  9  rfJcrf)c3o"— 

He  who  itudi€i  byt  •nc  icteite*  knowi  ii  noi  preeite^y.-^K  few  other  pectt- 
Uaritiet  in  the  Singhalese  spelling  will  be  found  noticed  elsewhere. 


CHAPTEK  li. 
On  PermiUatwH. 

23.  The  combination  of  two  leiters,  that  is  to  e&y,  the 
tuaion  of  the  initial  letter  of  a  n-ord  into  the  final  of  another 
is  called  at^.Permuiation:  in  effectiiig  which,  the  elision  and 
eubatitution  of  lettei-s  must  he  learned  bv  attention  to  the 
usage  of  the  leametl.     e.  g. 

a.  S^rft  and  (fSj^Eii  being  comhini-d  [irodiwe  StrfBfi^c?, 
diamond  instrmiient ;  ^c^aud  (f .  ^ens  lung-iifr :  SJ«i  andygrft , 
^^^gJ"!.  day-iplendoiir :  o^na  and  i?(^.  tsi^^  t/old  ftiring ; 
eSd  and  (^£G,  ffi8rfi.£t3  Aw-*;'fc'"^Br:  ff'^nsSd  and  c""^- 
C'SO^S -kQ  un^atdif-tprinff  •  trc  and  t9©,  escc;©  moon-like: 
aQ  and  t^iS,  eso^iS  and  there;  cmi  and  So3,  ociswfto) 
faUen-bitnc ;  «>B  and  Sara,  tcs-B^^ro  nJiiarf-^cAoui^ ;  &c. 
In  each  of  thp  above  examples,  the  vowel  sound  inherent  in 
the  first  of  the  two  combining  letters  is  taken  away  by  the 
eohatitutiop  of  the  second  which  ia  alao  a  vowel:  hence  the 
combination  b  calletl — Permutution  by  the  elision  of  thejirtt 
voweL  " 

ft.     ^16^  and   cS®  being  combined  produce  fiiS'^g©, 

hot-teoMon ;  g  and  ^rfo&a?,  B'='s>8<f?  ffreat  /teat;  G  and 
7g^t  fig^  Ikree  ills;  Btg  and  epSoor,  Sigeow  waviTtg 
sword.     This  is  called,  Perm  utation  hy  the  elision  of  the_  aeamd 

c.  od  and  iftd  being  combined  produce  oeat.ti.  Jive- 
eyes :  here,  although  no  vowel  sound  i^  entirely  taken  away, 
yet  the  same  is  melted  in  the  consonant  (by  the  proper  mark 
of  the  vowel).     Hence  this  b  called,  Permutationof  cotceh. 

du  Where  in  compounding  words,  an  entirely  new  vowel 
flonnd  ja-flubstjtuted  for  an  existing  one  it  is  called  Pemuta- 
tion  _bii_  tubttihttion  of  voteels.  Thus  ilto  and  9^61,  beine 
compounded  produce  &\8s<ccg<S'i.  ffreai-renoien  (an  appella- 
tion for  S'raJ ;  Sen  and  (^rf,  G^S-OeODtf  ffreat-rampart;    ^® 
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mnd  c^tf,  OG^a)J^  hanging-bellied ;   &c.  are  produced  by  the 
fiubstitution  of  t9,  S),  and  8B  for  cf ,  f ,  and  ^  respectively. 

e.  In  the  following  words  8  or  cs  is  substituted  for  the 
second  letter  in  combination,  which  is  «5).  Thus  cf  <d  and 
«» (5 1.  produce  <frf8<^o  manufacturer;  flrf  and  cjrft, S^8du* 
painter;  ®cn«n  and  «)&,  S)co^86  sacerdotal  duties;  c^  and 
asO,  ^§89  carpentry  or  punishment;  St^  and  tnS,  ^«Bdi) 
Aea^  or  Jiery^  &c.  And  in  the  following,  the  letters  ••  and 
e>  are  respectively  substituted  for  S)  and  ^.  Thus,  ^  ®  and 
8^,  odB^  ornamented  pillar  or  golden  chair;  tsix  ^^  and 
<9^t59^,  «s)tQcj6>09cg  tortoise  shell;  qa)  and  «n?c  (sd,  (^d«n9d  fo 
citron;  6>QdS)  and  O«o0,  G^(f.tiG>^.i^  name  of  a  ferry  ;  ^g 
andScd,  ^dSc!  tohiterice;  q\^  and  C9(5^,  f)<5^e9tf'd^  Budha^s 
feety  or  Budha^s  protection.  The  above  is  called  Pirrmti^a^um 
^y  /A«  substitution  of  consonants. 

f     The  next  is  called.  Permutation  by  reduplicating  the 

Jhrst  letter;  cr^  and  cs3i'  produce  cfiri«n&  manufacture;  G<5S  and 

«9S,  G<d(S.9  cleverness;   g^cd^  and  cs)9,  oooo^c:®  weaving; 

t9^A  and  «»&,  »«}«:.•  leaf'Weamng;  and  6tj  and  oS,  6ej 

ttS  wond^rous  toork. 

g.  Compounds  produced  by  the  removal  of  oo  and  S)^ 
and  by  the  substitution  of  o  are  called,  Permutaticn  by  thu 
eUsion  of  consonants.  Thus  opo  and  d^rS  produce  oood^ri 
forest  river;  &<i»  and  g<gj  8ogcg  the  Cyprus  rotundus  (a  medi- 
dnal  plant);^€g  and  9csQ,  goScsg  split  peas;  s^^&^  and8(f  ^ 
6^cndSS)d  Lotus  flowers;  C(®  and  ^d^or'^d  Mango  powers. 

A.     Where  in  the  coalition  of  words  oo,  9,  or  6  is  intro- 
duced without  the  omission  of  the  letters  compounded,  this 


*  According  to  the  uMge  of  the  Singhalese  language  at  the  present 
day,  tome  of  these  words  are  spelt  differently;  e.  g.  fi<d&^  c  is  fre- 
iqnently  hot  incorrectly  written  ©o!«^t,,  or  more  properly  erfcttft: 
also  the  word  <f  ©®(3  which  occurs  at  ^3  ^.  is,  at  the  present  day.  tn 
unintelligible  expression  for  «f  ffiScf — «>t  e)H<?^09i<o  |,  commonly 
written   «»i.tiS>96>oo<p ;   and  S'endttib^d   i«  incorrectlv  sprit   ©^«ao 
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is  called  Permutation  by  tubttittttian.  TbtiB  88  and  ^aS* 
produce  Sj'asi  eml;  3  and  (fe><^,  3^cg^  (name  ofapktee) 
&3  and  tS^tQQ^'c^Q  lUe  a  sdenti^cperton;  c  and  cf  <c,  gc'tsa 
tKo-foUi  6 1,  and  <Ttf'^.  af,t^d\Jbrm  and  without  form ;  «5^ 
and  «fce,  tg^'  to  ^/"i  ^ody;  g«s  and  ^d,  K*r:dt.d  tauto- 
logy; «^  and  £<;,  ais^^  sap-less. 

I.  Permutation  f/y  the  reduplication  of  letters  iawbereinthe 
coalitioQ  of  letters  the  first  loses  its  inherent  Towel  Boond^ 
and  the  @ame  becomes  doubled  tn  place  of  the  second.  Thus 
Si,g  and  qgrft,  ©v(^e£tf''  sandy-embajiAment ;  GiB:g(^  and 
l|§,  G^BtSde^  fair-tcife;  aSl aid  and  r9v^,  erMads^^A 
with  or  by-means-of-tender-leavet  i  «^d  and  tfB,  i^d^C) 
raftSJu. 

End  of  the  second  Chapter.' 


*  Tbe  ■bOT?  cbaptei  hcided  ttiSrl^  treats  oflhe  PtrwmtiUiBn  of  IrtMn; 
«h«reu  the  fifth  chaplrr  !tiitt  infra)  it  devoled  lO  a  conudeialian  ol  CaSttt, 
t»mit»alioiu  of  iBBTdi.  In  both,  the  Saiucrit  Rula  are  nFaTlf  the  lune  aa 
Iboae  in  the  Siti^aleie;  and  that  will  be  a  luScietil  reaaon  tor  the  iBtroilai:- 
tioil  of  (be  (olloiriog  paragraph  (torn  Mr,  HiUom't  Smaenl  Gmatmw, p.  7. 
"  S«wl> — Cembmaiian  of  Itlirri.  Contrivance*  for  avoidini-  the  COBCUI' 
fettce  of  banh  or  idcoo^tihiib  wjiukIa,  or  tbe  uopleanng  biatui  which 
•naei  from  keeping  ■oondi  apart  thai  art^  diipoMd  to  coalnce.  are  not 
vandng  in  all  langiuee*.  The;  are  in  general,  however,  rather  poetical  or 
pnaodial  than  gtasinuiical:  loch  ai  the  eliuon  of  a  final  t  before  an  ini- 
fial  t  ID  (Dch  a  coocutrence  ''  aa  ibe  etberiat  lieigbt  of  heaven,"  wbtcb  it  *■• 
farmerlj  tbe  faibion  (o  write,  ai  tbe  measure  AetatadfA,  "lb'  etheriali"  to 
aaj  Dothiitg  of  tbe  Sioalcpha,  and  ectbliptii  of  Lnin  Tene.  "MoiMtei' 
hoireod'  inforn)'  iDgem.'&c.  Other  inatadcea  of  a  regard  for  eophooj,  bo»- 
•ecr,  do  ouoT  indepeiident  of  proaodj,  and  speciallj  in  Crc^  in  which 
■ub;  of  the  eopbonic  chang**  are  analogooa  to  (ho*e  provided  fol  in  8aB> 
Ktit.  In  no  langoa^  bu  tbe  luhjecl,  hawevet,  been  lo  •ftlematicallT 
inoii^ed  aa  in  Sanccrit:  and  tbe  changes  to  which  lecten  are  nibiett 
far  Ibe  aake  of  eophonj  are  nameiooi  and  carefollr  defined,  forming  thai 
part  of  Sanicrit  Grammai  which  U  termed  ttcnS  Smiki,  'a  baldiof 
fognHier'  'a  jooction;  '  oi  tS^iSo)  SamUii,  'an  asMciation/  'a  con- 
jnaction : '  either  being  derived  from  Ac  verb  campoaBd«l  of  the  ptep*>- 
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C  HAPTER  III. 
On  (render, 

24.  All  the  distinctions  of  Gender  which  nouns  undergo 
in  the  Sanscrit  *  do  not  prevail  in  the  Singhalese^  which  ha** 
but  two  genders,  viz.  the  masculine  and  the  feminine. 
Words  indicating  the  male  sex  are  in  the  masculine  gender; 
and  all  nouns  indicative  of  ih^  female  sex  are  in  the  feminine 
gender,   e.  g. 

Masculine — S)®  Brahama,  tQ^  Gody  q^d  demi-^od,  <nrf 
man^  <oo  Ndga  or  Snake  y  cgdtd  a  fabulous  animal,  ^^foat^ 
soldiers^  8cs  earriaffe,  &c. 

Feminine — ^^©g  Goddess,  ^Wufi^  female  Ndga,  c8<5'Ld9 
e^^.6  female  Goorooloo,  q%  wife,  ft^d  mother-in-law. 

Grammarians   have   generally   considered   the    following 

as   masculines: —  §c3  water,  world,  victory^  ;  ^(5  leaf,  water, 

flame,  fire,  burning;  cfogdo  scholar  or  Pandit,  teacher,  love; 

09  (generic  name  of  certain  disorders),   cloud,  food,  work ; 

*  Professor  F.  Bopp,  id  his  Comparatwt  Orammar,  p.  p.  125-6,  has 
the  following  pertinent  remarks — **The  Sanscrit,  and  the  languages  akin 
to  it.  which  in  this  re«pect  have  still  kept  upon  the  old  footing,  distin- 
guish, besides  the  two  natural  genders,  another— tlie  neuter,  which  tha 
Indian  Grammarians  called  kliva,  i.  e.  twMkck;  which  appears  to  be  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Sanscrit,  or  most  perfect  family  of  languages.  Aooordinf 
to  its  original  intention,  this  gender  kiad  to  represent  inanimate  nature, 
but  it  has  not  every  where  confined  itself  to  these  old  limits :  the  language 
imparts  life  to  what  is  inanimate,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  (aecording  to 
the  view  then  taken,)  impairs  the  personality  of  what  is  by  nature  ani- 
mate. The  feminine  in  Sanscrit,  both  in  the  base  and  in  the  case-termi- 
nations, loves  a  luxurious  fullness  of  form ;  and  where  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  genders  in  the  base  or  in  the  termination,  it  marks  this 
distinction  by  broader,  and  more  sonant  vowels." 

f  Most  of  these  words  admit  of  meanings  other  than  those  above  given 
after  each.  Their  synonimes  are  of  the  same  gender  with  a  few  enep- 
tions)  as  C|pd  (synonimous  with  ^€9  m«se«^(fi#)  and  ^^  (synonimous 
with  <?Cd  MMCir/iiM)  are  fnnUdnM:  so  likewise  ^^ics  (synonimous  with 
Oi^«o /rMininr)  and  tS^gV  (with  <S^8Qd /«mmm«)  aia  in  tha 
Unt  gender;  &c.  &c. 
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^Sm  xktf,  yaimeitt;  i^S  itutrutnciU ,  sun-ikine;  ^rfi,  tnet,  tom- 
tom or  drum,  birds,  ffladnets;  ti-^tcar,  tound,  dancmo-maiter ; 
Cf«;^  sex,  signt  eiol  distempers,  tatger;  A  lust,  eohur  (also 
the  came  of  a  beatbea  God  m  Oriental  mythology);  rnn 
houses,  atlerism,  gluttony;  Srfi,  God,  tdnd,  desert  (aleo  God  of 
that  name);  ^v>tA  meditation,'  villaffe;  qta  members  (otlhe 
body),  matters!  cg§  heat,  inside  of  a  bower,  thunder;  «q 
moon,  prosody,  supreme  person,  message,  juiitl  <3V  juaetion;  <Sv» 
taste,  mercury,  ray,  water;  ai.Bisi  pems;  &8ts>d  folUnoers  or 
attendants,  garments;  SsS)  impudence;  ^  li  ascetic,  mind;  oa 
feet,  rays,  traps,  milk,  trees,  style  or  idiom;  i£^  sea  (also  name 
of  a  heathen  God);  «:£  caustic,  neck,  faggots;  Qei  easts,  rain, 
year,  Bamboo;  StSJlesk.  stone,  beard;  i?«Dejd  (species  of  the 
Lion);  ei>tf  arm,  cruelty;  aan  speech,  doctrines,  arrOKs;  g<9 
assemblage,  torraw;  £<9  tcealtli,  speaker,  orator,  eminent  person; 
taea  ring,  chank,  army:  §9  lamps,  islands,  Ufe;  ElS  lojls, 
couches,  touch:  8m3  country,  senses;  oeJ  earth,  trap,  side;  ted 
truth,  corn,  curse;  tg^  quality,  goodness,  heariny,  areg^  (an 
implement  of  husbandry)  p/ouyA,-  tarf  being,  seven,  umbreBa, 
good  quality;  E>bJ  ear,  sorrotc;  ad  merit,  upper  part  of  the 
arm:  eftsd  (Seat  of  Indra),  also  (a  medicinal  fruit)  nnWie 
myrobalan,  sour;  &c. 

The  following  nouns  are  of  the  feminine  gender:  viz.  Bg 
Ughtning,  science;  Qa  tcoman,  creeper;  ©ws  rivers,  a  tint;  6»ac 
TOK,  Pali  (or  Maghadah  language);  *on  niyht,  saffron;  ir<i 
Ught;  Qt; faith,  shame:  Oi.«i  viisdom ;  rs&ii  lust;  ^^sport; 
@B  ground:  S>^^^ girdle,  sash;  &C  t 

When  verbal  i^peUativeSfX  or  adjectives,  or  maseuHne  terms 
are  employed  to  convey  a  fendmne  ngnification,  the  t«niu- 
nation  *  is  very  frequently  used;  e.  g. 

•  nj4  C6»j*'<   Dittio^'ri,,  Vtl.  II-  fi.   168,  <;SMri, 

I  II  M  reiDWk^lc  ttiu  alt  nnirr  Douu  denied  (loin   Ibc  SuMrit  Md 

Ibe  Mayhmdia   Uttgaaff  into    tbe  SiaEtulae  an  of  tbe  wtttmhm  geoies ; 

tad  thw   —MmJiiK  and  yimHw  oooni  ■twn  (o  derived   ntait)    Ibcil  »- 

■pccove  genden  id  the  Siimfaaleac  langnafc. 
;  See  oolc   C*}  **  P-  II- 
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eu  Femimne  verbal  appellatives — s^Qd8«)^  (a  female) 
whetter  (from  the  verb  whet);  S)©^^  (a  female)  creator,' 
^tS'sSi  (a  female)  wh<hbecame^lad;  geJ^  (a  female)  toAo- 
escapes;  &c. 

Note,  that  the  above  termination  is  changed  into  G  in  the 
plural  number;  as  G^oS^G^en}  whetters,  88^ s^ ^3  creators. 

b.  Feminine  adjectives — s^»g(fgayi7ir(womnn);  G^«)0®S 
a  tender  (female);  Oc»3S  a  white  (girl);  &c.  * 

c.  Masculine  terms  in  a  feminine  sense;  -^8  dancing 
girl;  •em. 8^  Qhe-Nagah;  Oc9  lass;  tsi,G8  female 
enemy;  ^^8  Princess ;  (3^s3S^®8  female  friend;  9vVxQ 
old  womsLn;  &c. 

NotCy  that  other  terminations  are  also  used  as  in  the  follow- 
ing: ^ — ^in  cst8  black  (female);  and  QvQ  she^alf  or  (female) 
inhabitant;  f— in8g(3i.Syattw-€yerf(woman);t  «f»— in«»G* 
actress;  and  ^-^in  ^^  a  mother  (one  who  has  had  children): 
and  note  further^  that  in  the  formation  of  terminations  it  is 
necessary  to  be  guided  by  usage.  X 

*  U  may  here  be  observed,  that  adjectivet  are  often  used  «r6flaji/ivr/y 
10  the  fitrici  leose  of  the  word,  ai  in  the  eiamplet  in  the  text ;  and  tome- 
timet  alio  in  a  compound  form,  at  in  the  examplet  already  g;tven  *'pai//r- 
eyed,*'  *'6/iie-Lotut-eyed,"  &c  Ac. 

t  Thit  word  it  an  elegant  compound  in  the  Singbalete  at  in  many  Eattem 
languaget.  It  occurt  in  the  Santcrit.  (Vide  Extract  from  the  JHegka*  Dtiia 
in  the  Introduction.)  Sir  William  Jonet  in  hit  PertiaD  Grammar  (Sea  bit 
works.  Vol.  II.  p.  194,)  e;tvet  ut  a  Peftiao  word  of  tba  tame  tigniflcatioD— 
«Thut  **  m /awm-t^,  a  Pertian  epithet,  which  antwert  to  the  Greek 
XUEOPU,  teemt  very  harth  in  Englitb,  if  we  trantlate  it  fmtm'tjftd ; 
Lady  Wortley  Montague't  trantlation  (tee  her  letters  from  Conttantinople) 
9itig't^tdy  it  not  much  better,  and  ooofeyt  a  different  idea  from  what 
tba  eattem  poett  mean  to  exprett  by  tbit  epithet.  **» 

X  In  the  Singhalete  there  are  two  peculiarities  to  which  it  ia  ne- 
eevary  chiefly  to  attend  in  fixing  the  gender  of  nount ;  Itt,  the  tigoiflcationt,  and 
9nd,  the  terminationt.  Contrary  to  both  theae  tatH,  howefer,  eertntn.Boiint 
admit  of  gender ;  and  it  it  tbit  which  tenders  an  attention  to  utaga  ne- 
oeaiary;  tince  many  tubttancet  which  do  not  naturally  admit  of  a  dit- 
tinction  of  tex  are  treated  either  at  wmietMme  or  ftwUmmt,  according  to 
the  notiont  which  religious  feelings,  national  habits,  oi  the  geniuB  of  the 
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Certain  {pro-jnoiins  and  adjectives  are  common  to  both 
genders:  as  ta  thou,  @  I,  tS  that,  g>8  thu,'  6^^  faicinathig, 
^t^  hnff,  ta®  all,  (srfi.^  young,  %^  tender,  e^Qi^  lovefy, 
®  6  tc/iite,  if'-d  cold,  &C. 

Verbal  appeUatiTes  are  put  in  either  gender  according  to 
tbeir  respective  significatjons ;  t  but  participial  nouns  are 
(uBaally)in  the  masculine  gender;  Aa  aeQ  a  ffoirtff,  iStQ  a 
coming,  Sicg®  a  teeing,  (vision). 

The  following  admit  of  no  gender,  that  is  to  bot,  Adverbt 
as  <flS  always,  «5SJ^  for  crq^Sc;  adjacently,  SQS'tS  volunta' 
rihf,  &c;  Indeclinable  Particles — as,  Sc^es^,  j*,  eicaodfflsarf, 
c«o,  eggQ,  erf,  BjCB,  CM,  e,  5*,  ae,  rf,  w,  (f®,  jiS,  «1(B, 
cs;  and  Prepotitianx — as,  tf-eQ,  c  S^,  w,  o,  ^,  g,  &c.  f8] 

Iml^DBge  reipeeu*«l;  convF^i  (o  tbe  miodi  oF  diffmul  milrn.  Thw,  Uc 
mum,  Bhicb  U  regsided  bj  manir  Earo{>eaci  as  b  frwiiutu  nomt,  ia 
■Mfrkjuu  in  icielal  language!  ol  the  Catt.  eapeciall;  La  Lhtxe  to  *hich 
tlie  [ndian  S^fMrm  □(  Amotiamj  ii  knoKn.  Again  (Ae  un,  Ihoogli  a 
■ton/flw  Doau  according  to  maB;  EuiopeaD  and  Eaatern  nation,  ■ 
DoenbelCB  a  frmtnae  aonn  in  tbe  ilraiic  Grammar  friclr  Iiu.AariUn'i, 
Lcndon.  1801.  p.  33.^ — "The  poel  StDlaiaUn,  in  alluiion  to  (he  nn 
being  of  the  fetninine  gendcT.  and  tbe  moon  of  the  mascaliBe,  nji 
'  NtilkrT  a    llir  frwamnr  itamt  a    Atyraet  le  flit   no,, 

TtiB,  it  ii  belieied.  ii  a  diffeieoce  •hjcb  araa  fiom  the  SjMem  of  Indian 
AittoDora;   beiDg  no  pan  of  the   Arab'a  bath. 

*  M I.  Lambrick  ID  hU  Snehaieae  Grammar,  p.  Sl.ianthat  "tlii  ifmm 
(O-BtivH  form  a  di*tingni^iog  nngDlaiit;  of  the  SiD|4ialeie  langoage."  We 
mar  alH  irmark.  that  tbe  )RDiu*  of  tbe  Siogtialrie  language  admits  of  do 
n/oMf /Vmvimi,— bjDomeani  a  ducredilabk  pecnliantT.  Peihapa  (bo  the 
pn-Mu/proiuiuu.  or  ralhet  prrxmo/ noaat,  ma*  not  prove  to  be  •■]  UDpfofllable 
*i:ib)FCt  to  eonsidn  bere.  Bat  oving  to  the  length  to  >hub  u)iDe  of  the  doCm 
DDdM  thii  chapter  bare  alreadT  extended.  *c  ahall  poilpone  a  comideralian  of 
tbem   (o   a  future   opportonitj. — %iiU    Apptttilx  C, 

t  e.  g.  ©6.sl«M  Creator.  9?«i«3  CteaUm;  aD^^tno  raUr, 
aygi^ /tmal*  run -.  'S'Syhgitti^  dnakrr.  S\S»«i^  fr,Haleinuket,tc'. 

[8]  Some  of  tbeae  paiticlea  cannot  eotiectlj  be  tendered  into  tbe  EaflBb, 
except  wbeo  ihej  occur  in  a  wntence.  or  compounded  with  other  wotds ; 
and  their  tignificatioiH  varr  according  to  the  aense  of  the  word*  viHi 
■tbich  Ibew  particle*  are  compounded. — n^  Appettdu  C. 
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Note  that  adverbs  (A8ca(S\BG^tn^^)  are  so  called  by  rea« 
son  of  the  verbs  being  distinguished  by  a  qualification;  as 
^©G^tl  well,  or  at  ease.  * 

The  following  are  some  of  the  indeclinable  particles: — 
£cg@  (a  particle  equal  to  ary  in  primary,  thus  6(8cgB 
supreme,  and  in  like  manner)  ^«gcd,  8,  BvAcs,  8«^o£,  asQy 
'cnC,  8«^,  t  6>©«^,  g,  ^,  e>  **  ^*  ®t«^,  ^C,  s^woo,  csS 
G^ti,  fBGsti,  e^^G^tS,  esco,  cf ^^  tBe^f  &c.  [^J 

The  twenty /?rg?o«tf<ww  J  (in  the  Singhalese) are  the  follow- 
ing: 1  f3 — as  in  O6?o  separated  from,  disjoined,  away;  2  otf  as 
in  ol^ ^  ^uijugated  or  diefeated;  3  «f 8  as  in  ffBe^tS  progress^ 
ing  shadow;  4  es  as  in  esSq  c(m-joint;  5  «f^  as  in  cf^^€n 

*  e.  g.  €80e}f£  he  well;   Q8G^t}co9«^tf8  Perform  the  Journey 
well  ( i.  e.  in  health) . 

t  Some  of  these  particleg,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  Ceit\junetioms. 

[9]  Fuie  Appendix  C. 

}  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  accnratelj  to  trace  the  above  inseparable 
prepositions  (many  of  which  are  affixes)  to  their  primary  meaning  |  since 
they  scarcely  convey  any  definite  meaning  when  taken  by  themselves,  and, 
when  compounded  with  other  words,  extend  throngfa  a  variety  of  modifica- 
tions according  to  usage.  These  ivHnly  prepositions,  of  which  there  is  an 
equal  number  both  in  the  Soiucrti  and  the  PaHt  are  compounded  with  verbs 
and  nouns;  and  the  words  thus  compounded  convey  either  the  meanings 
indicated  by  their  conjoint  elements,  or  some  signification  altogether  different 
from  those  which,  from  their  composition,  they  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  indicate.  We  have  said  that  the  Smneerii  and  the  Pnh  have  each  of  tbem, 
iwenty  inseparable  prepositiona.  It  is  so;  although  it  must  be  remarked  that 
Profeeeor  WUean  in  his  excellent  Grammar  (see  p.  97,)  says,  that  "the  Upa- 
sargas  are  twentf^ne  in  number:"  and  he  indndee  Cf «r)e)3>  which  he  de- 
fines thus;  ''coming  within  a  space  or  interval;  9  itimr^  wiikimy  iiitor,  wtier;  S» 
^erie>A>eO0»  dUappearanee  f^tAa&o9  pervtuUng  or  imur  ssm/.**  Tbb 
does  not,  however,  occur  as  a  prepetMon  in  any  of  the  following  works; 
Carey\  Hriikm\  Yate^,  and  a  native  Sanscrit  Grammar  in  our  poe- 
session.  The  Mugdkahodka  by  Fapodeva^  all  of  whom  are  agreed  in  the  mim- 
ber  and  the  identity  of  "the  twenty  prepositions**^  "  t9C^«6o0Qfi*<B«O 
flfl^«e9|8  8;'*  ikete  are  the  twenty  nmmed(ai  or  )  prepotiH^ne^MmgdkekUkm, 
p.  4.— Nor  indeed  does  the  Fe/i  language  contain  Move  than  twenty 
prepositions.— See  Baiawelara,  p.  70.  Also  a  comparative  tabular  view  of 
the  twenty  prepositions  in  Appendix  C. 
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re-informed:  6  *i  as  in  ^c^*^  substance- few.  or  ^tfoof 
tn-dubitable;  7  g  as  in  ^^  ^  wnV-faith  (having  the  same  foree 
as  an  in  unbelief  j;  8  8  as  in  S^t'  like  unto;  9  (?  fthe  reTCTBe 
of  a  negation)  as  in  ^^<J  (oee;  10  ej?  as  in  (f^atf  con-denaed 
(whence  the  significaliou  chapter j;  11  ^  as  in  Ba)^e  very- 
good-eyed  person;  12  (j  as  in  cC^^S  up-risen;  13  efS  as  in 
qSs^et;  approach,  nfaraeM;  14  SS  as  in  8S5)«fi  rompletion; 
15  ^a  as  in  c'^ts  mediocrity  or  ^^a6  liiing  near  to;  qo  aa 
in  1^04  «i  or  oeeS  separated yrom  (Tience  the  word  equivalent 
to  ablative);  17  cej  as  in  ees^^  experienced,  or  rf t. esa^osns 
^rom  tree  to  tree;  18  Pfi  aa  in  6Sc-.a  rfgaining;  19  ^^ 
whence  yfi? remaining  (or  s<a)9S«e9i  abundant)  f  t^o:  pawed 
mcay:  and  20  S  as  in  SfSagd  cocked. 

End  of  the  third  Chapter.  * 

■"The  matrulint  term  hu  (in  the  Ed^ lUh )  a  ^ctral  in*atiing,  n- 
pre«mp  both  male  »Dd  (emale;  ■nd  i*  sIhbti  employed  when  theoffiee, 
^xcnpstion,  or  profe*Mon,  4c.  and  not  (he  •*».  of  the  iDdividoal  a 
chiefl*  to  be  nptrafA:  and  the  frmiiinf  tetm  if  upd  in  thoie  cucj 
00)7  in  which  ducrimiiialioo  o(  aei  ii  indbpenuble.  Ttiia  tnaj  b«  illtx- 
tnted  bj  the  folloning  euunpl«:— K  1  isj,  TV  pwd  •/ lAu  agt  «r« 
•Iu(i<-9«tlJM  WO"  4y  correelmt  0/  faih  lAaii  ui/oiti/,,  e/  eowrTrfiira,  I 
deari;  indDde  in  tb«  term  'pofli'  both  male  and  fenialp  sriien  ot 
poetry-  K  '  "I-  i**  "  "»  **"  pnei™  m  tAii  cMUlry,  I  aviga  b«t 
tbe  loprtioritv  orer  thoM  only  of  hec  oitd  tex.  If  I  mj  S/it  i,  ifu 
itil  ftti  m  '*"  rtmnlrs,  1  ptooounc*  het  rapenor  to  all  other  vriten 
of  poeli)  both  male  aod  female.  When  dininction  of  *et  ia  neee— arj 
for  tbe  lake  of  penpicuity,  or  shete  tb«  tr  lalher  than  Ux  gcaenU 
idea  implied  by  the  term,  ii  the  primary  object,  the  feminine  noon  oiwt 
be  employed  to  eipten  the  female."— CronfriF.  ]n  thia  rerpect.  the-OM 
of  the    mOMCu'int  term  in    tbe  Singhalese  ii  the  aame  ai  in    EngliiU.  e.  g, 

UaJu  had  gamt  la  iht  laldemea,  Hnianira  gart  away  ii,  elii'Jrr^ 
vide  infra  {  33.  Heie  Os^eri  cendeted  b<  ui  "childfro"  i*  a  suc 
rafiM  iKMin  in  the  plural  namber,  haiinf;  tefetence  10  Jihye  litt  »D, 
«arf  Krithnejcna  the  daa^ter,  ot  king  We«anlra  in  one  of  the  incanta- 
tiooa  of  Bodha.  1'he  object  of  the  wriiet  being,  not  to  eipren  tbe  aei 
«f  tbe  children  in  qocMion,  but  to  convey  the  genera]  tact  tlial  tbe  kioc 
p«ned  with  hia  own  roial  ofTipriiif,  a  mmtruJiitt  term  a  eotnctly  aael 
M  itKlode   it4i  mah  and   ftmmU. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  DeclensUnu. 

^5.  Nouns  are  of  two  kinds  cs^  opo!,  and  Qr>Q<d.  In  all 
declensions  one  of  these  two  kinds  of  words  frequently  ocour, 
without  any  alteration  of  terminations  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  cases. 

a.    JExany^les  of  esdcS  (or  words  ending  in  vowel  sounds); 
^96d  (tf)^  Minff  4{f  doctrines;  ^«J6o  (<f))  dem-ffod;  %A  (f) 
Budha-;  wxfl  ((J*')  lion  of  Sakkiye  race;  Oddtg  (^)  enemy  of 
Mare;  g  (^n)  euil  spirit;  G>cri  (tS)  cause;  9^1  (®)  yiant  f 

i.  Examples  of  coc!<^,  or  words  that  end  in  mute  conso- 
nantS;  (L  e.  consonants  deprived  of  their  inherent  vowel 
sounds);  figcod  (<s3)  Siddharte  (name  of  Budha  when  a 
Prince)  5  &c. 

Observe  that  the  above  are  nouns  of  the  masculine  gender. 

tx  Examples  of  Jeminine  nouns  ending  in  vowel  sounds; 
4ffito  (^)  night;  &«99  (cf>)  river;  68  (f )  beauty;  (8  (^)  blank 
verse;  Sg  (c)  science;  g  (^n)  daughter;  0<j  (^)  stroke;  9iC^ 
{W^  effulgence. 

d.    Examples  of  Jemimne  tioans  enfSSaig  m 
privcd  of  their  inherent  vowel  sounds; — o^d  {d)waman,  &e.  | 


*  The  Sin^lialefle  leCten  within  pamtlMWt  iodicato  either  the  inbefeol 
Toweb,  or  the  caee  terminetioDe. 

t  Eiemptet  of  words  ending  in  the  ibort  Toweb  f9  and  S  tie  omillid 
in  the  teit,  perhmpe  hecaoM  they  m  freqoently  eowsMMi  in  qonatttfi 
•tin:^>099(S))Q)v5^for6^093(B)a(2«ri|iMiflnN<M.  8ee  noli (^  p.  If. 

{  The  Rer.  Sem.  Lnmbrick  in  his  Singhnlese  Gimaunnr,   p.  US,  seji, 
that  "  there  b  n  general  corrcspondenee  in  the  t«o  Inepinfes  (Engliih  nod 
Singhalese)  ns  to  the  «e  oC  the  Jf^buUt  nod  iWig^nllfs.*  So  there  b.  Bel 
theScodeotshonldhenrinaundytbafttfabcorrespoBdeseearbes  (not  Ami  the 
Vie  of  any  arttdes  eqeitnlent  to  e,  «%  or  /At,  hnt)  by  nSectinf  the  nona 
with  a  particle  etpmnlaal  to  'oae,*  to  oqiinBS  dw  ied^iW,  nod  toiaf  the 
simple  noon  to    imply    dw    ^efkdUt    thas  ^M5«»di»g«i   tfcosotf 
\6S^sA  b  hetewritten  Csr  dd,  fBsA  «,  or  #«#  JOwl  «  Kmm  ohs- 
/    9^^<r«^v€)i^o£  [;««^  di,.«M^,  a  torn  fir 

u 


96.  A  noun  that  \s  WA  rom| TehpoHefl  in  »iiv  oftlip  kit 
«glit  casefc  ie  thc(^rfo;)t  rrprfstnl  it^nit:  and  i*  in  the 
Jhttcn^X  Thf  «nfftf/«r  iK,iiu>  in  ihiPfB-r  terminaie  in  rf 
and  cp:  and  the  fthiral  in  S  and  ^. 


I    The  Sox  «n< 


i  darlntrt'.  A    plut. 


tfaco€  rG>^^^eoad  « 


sii^«lr>«:ai  (ii.g«i 


rn  &[  ")  ^  cBH^c  ofptiph  ttHMfmmd  F.%rmitt.  \\ 
„. 1.0U0   Bill,  ill  r(K  lenninatior.   con.pj,  ,  del 


lik<  5ajii]    r.W^iini  half  lUtin^dHartitt 
tyaVrti   of  n  indpflniie    tinm 
vilhoottbe  infleiian  tf'ri  < 


,  "W  twtp,  howewr.  tlw  m 


nin  of  ibe  Sioghalefc  p«iiii>t' 


p   CTMric  trrm  for  llie  Polonga, 


.    (Mdf  kooirn  from  tt 
[  SM  would  be  tit  rid 


■   pranoKitB  of   ibe^FrU 


Eagliih  <ue    the    rivU/injU. 


•    SSpgtiile»    Ihe   rfijlBi' 


one  nngk 


Ti>e  Singlialoe  onW  convejt  the  ffavi  •lUiuul  detennituTig 
e  kiod ;  (oi  lo  nngle  oul,  u  in  llie  i^'e  eiample. 
Bui.  >lirie  il  i»  nece»ai).  lliei*  would  be  no  impro- 
prietl  io  the  t.prewioti  tf'£B^S>«?  6»eSJGG>K-S*  U  ,1  a  Pelimsa  tkmt 
pnettJi  yaniUr.  [Here  vhi[>(  ihegeaui  n  indicated,  it  a  limited  to  one 
of  the  kind  at  in    Cogliih] 

•  Id  Ihe  trai  the  Nnminlive  i>  called  the  Jhrl  »».-  and  the  MwleDt 
thould  haie  a  regan)  lo  Ibe  oidet  In  wbich  lb*  ■>■(  cacM  in  the  Sidg- 
halne  art  treated ;  lince  native  GiamtnariafM  ia  apeakioi;  of  tbe  caK* 
mention  the  noinbec,  a*  ihe  Jirit  or  nctH<t  ca»e.  rstlin-  than  tbe  appalla- 
lioM  giren  lo    them. 

\  Fide  infra  \  i9  ami  iMiln  ;  alao  Bala'ralara,  p.  lit. 
t  The  ten  evidentlv  meuii,  (hal  when  a  noun,  which  i>  neither  in  tbe 
tnifra ■(■(■!  cne.  nor  in  the  aectKaficv,  convey*  the  ngmfleatiini  of  an 
^gt%l,  it  il  ia  the  fini  caje.  i.  e.  the  Neminala*.  ll  therefore  lolbiw* 
from  thi*  rale,  that  vtien  the  .VmiaaiiH  i*  tbe  fubject  of  the  verb  it  ii 
in  tbe   Aeiirt    Fnu:   and  thai  when    the  ebjtri  <i  the    lubject   ol  ibe  verb. 


L 


.  p.  <9.:  •■  • 


the 


t^i 


1   the  Bceni   Iskei   tbe  lead  i 


the  » 
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Examples. 
^: — 6^S)^d  ((^ )  Q)(^o©6^cs)G^2r  A  soldier  commits  violence. 
qr. — 053^  (op)  qp^)€^«ac^(3eJ«^<^  Siva  ascends  Bock  Kailashe. 
© — ;i>S)6^«o3  r©)  ^C5S8(^'^«5.     Brnhomins  presence  (perpe* 

tuate)  the  cimtom  of  Caste. 
is: — c>c>e?dg(  jg)^®  ^^  wrf — Ascetics  preach  religious  doctrines. 

Ohser^^e  that  in  the  following  instances  ca  and  8  are,   by 
the  nile  respecting  qco®,  interpolated  between  the  base  and 
tlie  c*4i.«5e  termination:  thus 
c3-^^55<5^(5S^c33  (®)  6^ws>w^<j?    G>o)oc<^ — '^^^'    unmerciful 

speak  back^itings, 
t — :3§'5^e3(  SB  )C^.  ^90©rf —  The  leamedincrease(  in)  learning. 

Observe  also,  that  in  this  case  the  suffixes  €^6)@  for  the 
masculine  singular,  G>o:96^d3  for  the  feminine  singular,  and 
^§  for  both  genders  in  the  plural  number,  may  be  used  in 
paraphrases  and  commentaries.* 

Verb  is  active,  and  is  followed  by  the  object:  wheo  the  object  takes  the 
lead}  the- vet b  is  passive,  and  is  followed  by  the  agent.*'  Not  wiahing  to 
coin   a    word,  we    have  retained    the    word   ^^O  ooJ(/Aa  aodCf^ASfS) 

anookihe.    The    former    is  so     called,  because  it  is  the  subject,  ^r    term 

**  expretted*^  in  lan^ruage,  bein^  a  notion  obtained  in  an  act  of  apprehen- 
sion :  — and  the  latter,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  reverse  of  QtieD. 
Ooktha  may.  therefore,  without  impropriety,  be  rendered  the  SowUmUivef 
and  Anooktha,  moH'ntHmnahvf.  Professor  Wilson  in  his  Santerii  Ormmnar, 
Vide  p.  363,  says  in  reference  to  the  subject  before  us,  what  is  indeed 
applicable  to  the  Singhalese, — '*  The  nominoHet  case  is  connected  with  the 
active  verb,  or  governs  it,  when  it  empresses  the  agent,  and  with*  lliw 
passive  when  it  signifies  the  object:  ^cQ^oenSar^&oenG^diS,  l>nie* 
datta  moket  the  mat:  (»^^6)^S\<5)en^n  J§oo6^«)«9>0?,  Tkt  mol  it  mmdg 
by  Dtwedattar  Thus  also  in  the  Latin,  Mr.  Ellis  says— "Verbs  bare  two 
voices,  the  active  and  the  passive.  In  the  active,  the  nd^tet  is  the  no- 
minative, and  the  object  b  the  case  governed  by  the  verb;  as,  ego  iemde 
ie.  In  the  passive  this  is  reversed,  and  the  subject  is  expresMd  as  tm* 
tainiog  the  act  of  the  subject  or  agent;  as,  tu  UtudarU  m  me." 

We  must    not  omit   to   state  here,  that  Singhalese  stod»nto   aEperienoa 
great  difficulty  in  correctly  comprehending  this  part  of  Granmar^a  difi 
culty  which   they  do  not  find  in  studying  the  English  Grammar,  although 
th»  rule  is  nearly  the  same   in  both  the    languages. 

•  e.  g.  ^di.ts  (G^O)©)e8,   Me  mam  (maaculine)    eimuUi  «»9^«M 
^^^^i)  <S>cJ,  the  wammn  ^ftmhUne)  preetede;  W^m9^i   (^t)^ 
Bo5»Me  men  (com:  gender)    j^eiid;  «>9^«>9a^8S  (^fi)  ««   iksum 
men  icom:  gen : '^  prdffe//.— .Vo/r  6y  the  cemnuHimtor. 


28  THT.  liinATH-PAVGERtWE, 

The  tecond,  or  Accmative  Cote. 
27.     The  object  which  is  governed  by  the  verb  of  the 
■gent  is  the  aeciuative;  whose  terminationa  in  the  t 
number  are  T,  ^,  ep,  k,  and  0;   and  in  the  plural  i 

Examples. 
«f— tfrf^8^(?c9^Se3(7)  girfs>^   Tlie  king  govenu  the  earth 
by  meaau  of  hno  and  justice, 

hra  of    the  supreme    Brahama'tcorldi  at  Jirsf    received 
Prince  Sidharta. 
(p — tfOgg  (qn)  ^86%64  Siitg  Rama  tleio  Raxetta. 
^— Qtf^  (^)  6«rf€>4!itB9Sa«Q — Let  the  Urong  be  tmghx  af- 
ter in  war  ( battle  Jield). 
O — tftfSxoO  (?)  88eSt.S»<»0^  An  autmblage  of  wmi»- 
^^^^^^  (rr«  entered  the  palace. 

^^^^H  ^«)— So-^'S?  (£^)  'CnS^^-tfl  Letpriats  be  vxrrshipped. 
^^^^M  «n— e£ed«^  («n)  ^«nef«0'- —  Vanqvish  enemies. 

^^^^^P  dng  peacoehw. 

^^^^B  el— ;«ni^  («ri)  9goda>s^(^ee>ai^Qvs>e)6>tf6ntfbe3  Let 

^r  great  and  tmaH  men  be  placed  in  ndtaUe  potions  Uke  tit 

^P  o^u  oiuf  tA«  razor. 

V  «nS>— tf  tC^tf^O  (^^)  cm.S'oltden^S'E)]  Monkeys  mount  trte$.. 

I  if«(5~-^<^L&«1(9'^)£>0^^nS6C3t«»i>M     The  heart*  of  those 

H  icAo  num  children  are  gladdened. 

W  Observe  \$t,  that  besidethe  above,  vteA  xaa.y  alao  be  regud- 

I  td  as  a  tenninatioD  proper  to  this  case,  sa  OeJtfxri^tgdtfMrf 

A  0ei  &C.      7^  learned  are  greatly  rejected. 

H  O&afrw  2ndly*  that  where  a  contmoance  of  time  is  indi- 

H  catedbja  word,  that  is  pat  in  the  occuaoA'tw;  although,  accord- 


*  It  *ill   be  perteiTfd  thU  BM«t  of  (bc*e   rates  ue  not  oolj  the  m 
il  «iid    Pali,  but    us  aetrlj  ideotical  »iA  tboea  io  the  Li 
Md  Cnak.  WitJt  •  Tie*  Ibettfore  to    aaurt    tbe  mora  ednneed    Btodi 


iDg  to  a  previoufi  remark,  there  may  not  be  an  alteration  of 
the  base  by  the  addition  of  a  case  termination;  as  S^Q^cg^t. 
6t«)de^gdo4S^9q®^96^^6.  Budha  preached AM'dam  a-ihree' 
month  t  unto  the  Gods^ 

Observe  Srdly,  that  words  expressive  of  a  quality  of  the 
mind  are  also  put  in  the  accusative;  as  6>^Gqa5S)&8$i.€n8 
Dew^dath  was  attached  to  his  mother,  X 

Observe  4thlyy  that  the  particle  @<rno  (except  or  but)  also 
requires  the  accusative;  as  f  6d<9^@^^oG^§>QD<da)eoO<3^en9 
88^  To  tohom  is  Hiis  stanza  displeasing  but  the  enviousf 

Observe  5/A/y,  that  words  expressive  of  motion  towards 
a  place  govern  the  accusative;  as  t?QS)t«^c.«r)«>^  Having 
(arrived  near  to)  approached  Budha.  § 

T?ie  ihirdy  or  Instrumental  Case, 

28.  The  person  that  does  an  act,  either  volimtarily  or  at 
the  command  of  another  is  the  agent;  and  the  noim  indicat- 
ing the  agent  is  in  the  Instrumental  case.  The  terminations 
of  this  case  are  those  proper  to  the  accusative,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  0  and  en9;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Singular — of,  ^ 
cp,.  and  ^,  and  in  the  Plural — ^«f ,  ^sn,  tp  ts,  <ri,  and  cf <$). 

Examples. 

King  Koose  forgot  the  indignities  which  had  been  premausfy- 
offered  to  him  by  the  Princess,  who  supplicated  at  his 
Lotus-like  feet,  veiling  them  with  her  mossyJUnmng 


we  ihan,  wherever  the  coiocidccces  appear  to  be  ■trikiog  rtler 
him  to'Sanacrit  and  Latin  writen;  and  he  will  then  eanl/  Aid 
OQl  their  like  in  the  Pali  and  Gieek.  "L.  G."  in  oor  anolations 
■tand  for  Tkt  Umthm  txUim  Qrmmmwr ;  •^ilk:'*  for  Wilkint,  and«Wilix** 
for  fTifionU  Smnteril  OramwMr, 
f    NonnulU  tmmot  vietnoi  in  ditoiplina  parnaaent'*— L.  L.  G.  ]k  t7.  8aa 

also  WiU:  }  286  a. 
I    **  Fetiam  qniet  plarimnm  javat  "^L.  L.  G.  jx  7S« 
i    "  IpM  Paphnm  taUinm  abit*'— ik  p.  88. 


3v  TFT.  SmATH-SAV6F.mHX. 

7%«  teeomd,  or  AeeuMotivt  Case. 
27.     He  object  which  b  goTcmed  hy  the  TCrli  of  thr 
agent  u  the  aeeiuatirt;  whose  tennitutions  in  the  ringolar 
mtmber  are  cr,  £,  7,  k,  and  C;   aod  in  the  phual  aamber 
C-si,  «n,  T*".  **^f  tPit,  and  ij<rf. 
Examples. 
9 — tft:r<;6^Jeei^So(T)s>tJe^  TTu  king  gotxnu  Ae  eatA 
by  oKtou  of  law  aad  justice, 

lrT-«  o/*  the  mpmru  BraJuana-KOTldt  at  Jirst  retmtd^ 
Priwx  Sidharta, 

9>— tf  Dgg  ((p)  SvStf  9rftf  -^^ii^  Bama  tUm  Rawena. 

g— Qtf^  (^)  e<rf6>^«(S9ie3'^ — irf  the ttrotiff  be toitght  af- 
ter a  loar  (battle  JUld). 

8 — tft5G»«>0(£)88e3<.^»eoo.s3  ^n  astembh^  of  mitd»~ 
An  entered  the  paktce. 

^aW8s>^Q«!  (fi^)  «n8c6^  La priesti  be  teorthipped. 

^en— end  9^«n«o9><ndi^  (<P^^)  omI^o  BeMold  the  dta^^ 


great  and  rmoB  me»  be  placed  in  suitable  positiotu  Hie  tM* 
adze  and  the  razor. 
tnlQ — rfi,«i«n©  {*^®)  «ncs>o9rfw>as^  Monieyt  mmtnt  trtio. 
9«) — ftf<.&'sl(9-fi^)a)e.d3^^et3i'en6>c5    ThehearUofthate 
tcho  nuTK  children  are  ffladdened. 
Obterve  l<f,that  befflde  the  above,  «n«)  may  aUo  be  regard- 
•d  ae  a  termination  proper  to  this  case,  as  DtJ4n«i^^Q9«Mrf 
0«rl  &C.     The  Uaned  are  ffrtaify  re^teded. 

Obterve  2iidfy*  that  where  a  contjmiuice  of  time  is  indi- 
cated bja  woidjthat  ispat in  theocctuaA'cv;  although,  accord- 

*  b  irill  be  peretiied  that  tBOit  of  Iban  mtta  ue  not  odIj  the  wtm* 
ia  Ih*  aameat  mmI  Fali,  bol  us  Deulj  ideoticaJ  whb  thMe  b  tbe  LMia 
ml  Gnck.   WA  •  ni*  HktnlDra  to   nnt    Um  men  adTuccd   StadcM, 


iDg  to  a  previoufi  remark,  there  may  not  be  an  alteration  of 
the  base  by  the  addition  of  a  case  termination;  as  &6^k^6v 
6v«>de^gdo4S^9q®^9G^^6.  BtLdha  preached AM'dam  a-three^ 
month  t  unto  the  Gods^ 

Observe  Srdly,  that  words  expressive  of  a  quality  of  the 
mind  are  also  put  in  the  accusative;  as  6>^Gqa5S)&8$i.€n8 
Dew^dath  was  attached  to  his  mother.  % 

Observe  ^thly,  that  the  particle  @<^o  (except  or  but  J  also 
requires  the  accusative;  as  f6d<9^@^^6^^<K)<d^coO<3^eo9 
8Q^  To  whom  is  this  stanza  dispkasing  but  the  envious? 

Observe  dthly,  that  words  expressive  of  motion  towards 
a  place  govern  the  accusative;  as  t?QS)t«^e,«)«s>^  Having 
(arrived  near  to)  approached  Budha.  § 

T?ie  third,  or  Instrumental  Case. 

28.  The  person  that  does  an  act,  either  volimtarily  or  at 
the  command  of  another  is  the  agent;  and  the  noim  indicat- 
ing the  agent  is  in  the  Instrumental  case.  The  terminations 
of  this  case  are  those  proper  to  the  accusative,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  0  and  en9;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Singular — cf,  ^ 
f^y  and  ^,  and  in  the  Plural — ^«f,  ^sn,  fp^n,  <ri,.and  «f<$!. 

Examples. 

King  Koose  forgot  the  indignities  which  had  been  premousfy- 
offered  to  him  by  the  Princess,  who  suppUcated  at  his 
Lotus4ike  feety  veiling  them  with  her  mossyJUnoing 


we  ihftn,  wherever  the  coiocidecces  •pp'Ar  to  be  ttriking  leler 
him  to'Sanacrit  and  Latin  writen;  mod  he  will  then  eanl/  Aid 
OQt  their  like  in  the  Pnli  end  Gieek.  "L.  G."  in  oor  anotntions 
■tend  for  Tkt  Und&m  txUim  Ormmmar ;  'Wilk:'*  for  Wilhine,  «id«Wilex*» 
for  fFiftonU  Smnteril  OramwMr, 
f    NonnulU  mmot  friemot  In  ditoiplinn  permanent**— L.  L.  0.  jx  t7.  Sen 

also  Wib:  }  2S6  a. 
I    **  Femarnqniet  plnrimum  jayat''*L.  L.  G.  jx  7S. 
}    *'  Ipfa  Paphnm  lohlimie  abit**— ik  p.  88. 
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7%«  second,  or  Aeeuaative  Cate. 
27.     The  object  wluch  is  governed  by  the  verb  of  the 
agent  is  the  aecusatire:  whose  teiminationfl  in  the  angular 
nnmber  ore  4,  £,  i^,  tf,  and  0;   and  in  the  ploral  number 

Examples. 
7 — rfrf^S^eeJ^SeS  (i?)  gidff^    TR*  king  ffor^rnj  the  earth 
by  mecms  of  law  and  justice, 

fcr*  of  the  npreme  BraJiama-tcorld*  at  first  received 
Prince  Sidharta. 

tf^^d^Qi  ((J))  ^S696a  lung  Rama  slew  Ravxna. 

^— ^atfg  (»)  e«fS»<So^9eej^ — Let  tb^ strong  besought  af- 
ter in  tear  (battlefield). 

© — rftfGTOO  (£)  8eSS«.^»{no-«a  ^n  assemblage  of  mim- 
ters  entered  the  paiaee. 

C«l — S«i'5Q-a^  (C***)  «n®(;6v«J  Let  priests  be  worshipped, 

•s^ — S^ftd*'  (*")  q#i«i«0' —  Vanqvuh  enemies. 

(|)^r>— «ntf Sl.s^'S'^i.oSi^^di^  (■f^'^)  ot^^^  Behold  the  daxc~ 
eh^  peacocks. 

great  and  tmall  jnen  be  placed  in  suitahle  positions  Uke  the 
adze  and  the  razor. 
«n© — 6<.e&er^%>  C*^®)  fOts-wrfaM^s^  Monkegt  mount  trees, 
cf«5— ^diS«?(<»«i)a)(50fi'i"seoi^«^«^     The  hearU  of  those 
who  nurse  children  are  gladdened. 
Observe  \st,  that  be^dethe  above,  vieA  may  also  be  regard- 
ed as  a  termination  proper  to  this  case,  as  c^tJctMri^^ScMrf 
&tA  &C.      The  learned  are  greatly  respected. 

Observe  2ndlg,*  that  where  a  continuance  of  time  is  in£- 
eatedbjsword,that  isputin  theoccuMift'tv;  although,  acoord- 


•M  <^ 


*  [t  »ill  be  pcrceiirvd  iliu  mod  of  IticM  raid  are  not  odIt  tha  mm* 
in  ttM  SuMcrit  and  Pali,  bat  ar«  imarif  ideoCieal  with  Ihoae  in  the  [^tin 
and  Gnck.   Whb  a  new  ibtnton  (o    *«iil    tbt  man  adranccd    SMdeu, 
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iDg  to  a  previoufi  remark,  there  may  not  be  an  alteration  of 
the  base  by  the  addition  of  a  case  termination;  as  S<s^cg5t. 
6v«>9e^gdo4S>99q®^9G^^6.  Btidha  preeiched Abi-^Uim  a-^ree^ 
month  t  unto  the  Gods^ 

Observe  Srdfyy  that  words  expressive  of  a  quality  of  the 
mind  are  also  put  in  the  accusative;  as  6>^Gqa5S)&8$i.€n8 
Dew^dath  was  attached  to  his  mother.  X 

Observe  4thlyy  that  the  particle  Sono  (except  or  but  J  also 
requires  the  accusative;  as  f  6d<9^@^^^^<K)<daoeoO<3^en9 
8Q^  To  whom  is  this  stanza  displeasing  but  the  envious  f 

Observe  5thly,  that  words  expressive  of  motion  towards 
a  place  govern  the  accusative;  as  t?QS)t«^r.«)«s>^  Having 
(arrived  near  to)  approached  Budha.  § 

The  third,  or  Instrumental  Case, 

28.  The  person  that  does  an  act,  either  volimtarily  or  at 
the  command  of  another  is  the  agent;  and  the  noun  indicat- 
ing the  agent  is  in  the  Instrumental  case.  The  terminations 
of  this  case  are  those  proper  to  the  accusative,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  0  and  en£);  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Singular — cf,  ^ 
cp,.  and  @,  and  in  the  Plural — ^«f,  ^sn,  pfi'rs,  <ri,  and  «f^. 

Examples. 

6^^>  (cf)  (;^od«s>e.Gd^,  e%t^A8%(s^en9foe^9e^ — 
King  Koose  forgot  the  indignities  which  had  been  premausfy- 
offered  to  him  by  the  Princess,  who  supplicated  at  his 
Lotus4ike  feetf  veiling  them  with  her  mossy  jUnoing 


we  ihftn,  wherever  the  coiocidecces  appear  to  be  ■triking  ftfiv 
him  to'Sanacrit  and  Latin  writen;  and  he  will  then  eanl/  ftid 
om  their  like  in  the  Pali  and  Gieek.  «L.  G."  in  oor  anoCationt 
■tand  for  Tkt  Umd&m  txUimOrmmmar;  "^ilk:**  for  WUkint,  and«Wilix** 
for  ffifwnU  Smt^aerH  OramwMr. 
f    NonouUi  mmot  trieenot  in  ditoiplina  pernaaent'*— L.  L.  G.  ]k  t7.  8aa 

also  WiU:  }  2S6  a. 
I    **  Feiwim  qniet  plarimum  javat  "^L.  L.  G.  jx  7S. 
f    «« IpM  Papbnm  taUinm  abit**— ik  p.  88. 


3Q  niE  SlIiATII-SANiiERAWK, 

^ — ^^  <^)  tf^qi^<^^m^^9.      Tta:  rtoftom  nf  ra»te   »anc^ 

Honed  ( or  decreed)  by  the  king. 
^ — ^-tir^  (<p)  £«'C?€'^^^-      ^^^^  vrjt*ei  etifett  •  i,  e,  uxed)  \\y 

Biidha. 
ys, — 3«^963-;  (  >-. )  ^S)?cv»rfe5§'.      The  nunmf'ttrtttre   done  hv  a 

.skilful  iiei-scni. 

istmmittf'd  Kv  t'ooU. 
<rt — S:^c"' '    (  ■•=    J^'^^G'■?)c•cJl/«lo^^.       The  hohlt  assHHi^  hy 
kiiig>  /.v  f'ljeajfhtf/. 

thf  objerf  dotie  hv  nieu.. 
^ —  «Q «r5(^)^cg|S^ois^«) 8© !• .     IVhat  xuHt'iititdejf  hare  moi 
hem  seeh  l»v  p^ietfi? 

'?^?3 .      77/f'  <///r^  of  nn   eye  shot  h\    Avomi^n   has  jtpfif  the. 
Hock  of' sh-ejii/Zh. 

Qhteerrf,  that  tlu*  |x»<tportition  PS^  ^Ay^gtivern*  the 
nounintlielii>Tniinc*iitalra.*r: — Hr^OiipT^prtSi^^Ss^an©';© — 
(:'9ipid  ix  hurnt  ////  Sint. 

Obferre  ulrH>.  th:iT  the  |iaitirle  w  f  MiZ/f,  like  unto,  ^o.  )goverii» 
the  liL>t  1*11  mental  rase,  as  in  the  folh»win;f  iufstances;  ^^ 
•figes»oe£(8^3.  H'hn  i*  like  unto  Bndhii  f  £os^8r^.<5c  «?«rfpi 
esfttfesdc^G^coS^cJ  fi.  /w  M^  rwwy  sension  Cvjiiil  trapen  trar 
opainst  nnple  mmwn* 

The  fourth,  or  Auxiliary  Cofte,  ^ 

•  • 

29.  That  Avhioh  i?  directiv  an  auxiliary*  or  aitfiistmice  to 
the  act  of  the  a^fent  i<  in  the  (  «» ^  4^)  Auriliary    ease.     The 

•  See    f^tA:  p.  ^7u.     WUk:  6  1S54. 

-V  Noona  Mie  pat  in  tlie  JuxiHaty  ciiiie.  mhen  the)  denote  the  ohject 
wiik  which,  or  hy  M^nna  mh^reof  any  thinf^  i»  iIoim*  or  intended.  It 
ammen  to  the  \blati\e  case  in  l^tin.  when  it  i«  preceded  hv  the  afn 
'  hy  meam  of  or  'with*  Nearlv  all  European  wriiert  on  SaiiM:iit  Gram- 
mar have  drawn  «*  distinction  in  the  Ablative,  when  it  siintifie^  tirom 
a  thios:,  *nd  the  name  when  it  denotes  by  or  wtfh  a  thinfr.aiHi  also 
when  it  implien  im.  aw.  or  ttpon  a  thing.  The  firvt  tliey  domipiate  the 
Ahimtoe,    ttie    -econd     the     Agent     or    the     ItiKirwmeHtn'.     and    tfje    third 
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tpriuinations  peculiar  to  it  are  the  following:  f^,  ^«^> 
s^^n^erf;  each  of  which  may  however  be  deprived  of  its 
(fr.QfA)  mute  form  by  impregnating  the  last  letter  with  the 

the  Locative  case.  Indeed,  this   if   a  distinctioo,  of  which  the  necenity  was 
to  a  certain  extent  felt  even    by  western   nations.  *'Quinctilian  speaking  of 
the   Ablative,  says,  that  in  the  ^Dse  of   percutia  kaitd,   *  stricken  with   a 
spear,'  the   Latin   noon  seems  to  require  a  $eventh  case:  the  name  is  un- 
questionably defective  here;  yet  the  sense  is   provided  for  in  our  (the  Eng- 
lish)  language,  by  the   introduction  of  with  or  by,  as  signs  of  this  case/* 
(London  Latin  Grammar  n.  p.  3.)  It  i>  however  remarkable,  that  the  Sitigkale»e 
like  the  native  Sanscrit  and  Pa/i  Grammarians  divide  the  Latin  Ablative  into /btrr 
cases.  It    is  this  fourth  ^apart  from  the  three  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted)  that  we  have  rendered  '  the  Auiiliary  case.*  Its    proper    sign  is 
*-with'or'by  means  of.*  The  student  will  find  that  all  the  European  wri- 
ters on  the  Sanscrit.    Pali,   Murathee,    and     Tamil    Grammars    blend  the 
Inttrtnueutal  with  the  Ayxrhary  case.    This  may  be   lor  weighty  reasons ; 
but  it   is  suggested,  that  if  there  was    no  real   distinction   in  this   respect 
rh*re  would  not  be  found  a  difference  in  the  name.    At  ell  events,  ihtSidath* 
Sangerawe  shews  that  in  the  Singhalese  at  least,  it  is  impracticable  to  treat 
of  these  two  cases  under  one  head— the  Imttrttnunlal  i  although  we  should  not 
omit  to  state  at  the  same  time,  that  a  Pandit  of  the  name  of  Kirtmhe  has  jumbled 
them  up  in  his  l^ibai^  AJo/dam,  which  see  post  Addenda.  Since  therefore  these  twe 
cases  are  given  by   European  writers  under  one  and  the  same  designation 
of  the  Intlrumentai  Case  .:  their  definition  of  that  case  may  be  divided  as  the 
same  severally  applies  to  the  Instrumental  and  the  Auxiliary  cases,  L>r.  Wilkins 
at  p.  633,  defines  the  Instrumental  case  thus :  [The  implement  or  Instrument  wiih 
whichj  and  the  Agent  by  which  or  whom  fan  action  i?  performed,  are  put  in 
the....]  third  or  implement!  ve  ca^e.**  Wilson,  Yates,  and    Carey   all  agr«e 
in  the  above  definition :  and  it  would  seem,  that  even  Rhenius's  definition 
of  the  same  ca^e   in  the    Tamil    language  <'see  his  Grammar  p.  17)  Msi- 
milates   with  the  above—**  [The   third  case    is    an    Ablative    and    is]  ^sC 
J/utmmeHtal,   by    adding   to    tlie  nomiiMUive    ^ee,  as:    Lbtd^m^m    ^  n^g 
man,   •taitjtm    &c.    and    [  Socondty,  •oeiaK   by  adding  t^^)    or     e.u.Osv. 
MN  aiffR^a^®,  u,tSp»t^Q9v  with  the  MAfi;  '4mrQ%in(^ J"*  &c.]  Thus   we  nay 
safely  adopt  the  words  within  brackets,  as  the  true  definition  of  what  is  by  vi 
rendered  the  Auxiliary  cate  in  the  text.  Indeed  at  one  time  we  thought  it  wooM 
prove    better    and    more    intelligible  to  name  tlie    so-called    lmtrum§ntat 
(o)<^), ''the  Jgent    case,**   its    sign  by  implying    afftncy ;  and   to    call 
•CO C^-*^  (the  case  omiUed  by  Europeans,  and  to  which  we  have  givao  the 
appellation  of    the   /tuxtfiary) ,  the  ln9tratwumtai  case.    To  such  a  distri- 
bution of  appellations  two  objections  presented  themselves,  and  they  were 
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Towel  f ;  thus  f«i,  tS^,  '^.^i^.  The  ^lople  ^  is  also  t 
tennination  peculiar  to  thia  case. 

A^  tbat  in  this  case  there  is  do  difference  in  the  fto# 
Humbert* 

irat  ioCoMidefkble:  tst,  thai  an  .ijrnl  vith  a  nmiiiarrvr  rise  *ciaM  be 
iocoDgriiaus,  and  would  ofUD  prove  uninlelli^ble  la  Euiopeani ;  aod  >nd,  tfatt 
DDlm  ve  adhere  to  the  nsmei  Blieadj'  pven  bj  European)  to  the  like 
■ccidenM  of  GrammaiT  in  the  kindred  lan^i^e*  of  Samerit  ond  Pali,  <n 
might  create  lome  toaFiuioa,  without  anj  coneapOtidiDg  advanta^  teaoli- 
ing  fram  the  inmnation.  For  these  reasons  we  have  adopted  "AuriHary" 
at  the  ttaDilalion  of  a  rf-lft;  and,  it  ii  hoped,  that  it  maj  not  prove 
incorrect;  for  the  very  aijn  of  this  caie  m/A,  Ot  bn  mfoiu  of.  comty* 
to  one'i  mind  the  attiilance  which  the  noun  in  tbi»  ca»e  affords  to  the 
act.  which  it  iudicaled  in  a  tenlence.  Aa  for  imtaoce.  to  do  an  act  mili 
aojr  thing,  or  by  iMaitt  «/  an;  one,  it  to  do  it  •'with"  the  ktlp,  or  "  bj 
meant  of"  the  auitloMct,  of  (hat  thing  or  perion.  "  B;  ineani  of"  at  one 
of  the  li^i  of  Ihit  ca>c,  it  gxrta  in  Dr.  Slcventoo'i  Muralitt  Gtmm- 
■nar  p.  1 7 ;  and  it  teemi  to  be,  generallj  apeaking,  mote  eipretaive  dian 
the  prepoiition  mih.  That  the  diitinclion  between  the  tminuiuaiai  and  tha 
Jmxiliary  ii  not  altogether  imaginary,  will  appear  pretti  elearlj  from  the 
following  pattage  eiempiifitd  bj  Ur.  mikioi  under  the  bead  of  the  Jiun-a- 

'  ffotwna,  Mr  tgratu  of  Iht  wtrld,  pirretd  by  Rami  wUh  an  aritai^ 
mIKi   'eni   tmik  ikc  painli   a/ Ueir  e/ovi   fry  Iht   babiaii,  _fijlilt  agatn^ 

Hence,  it  i*  manifett  that  "Ay  Rama,"  and  "  icilt  an  airoo,"  coD*ej 
different  ideai  to  the  mind  with  tefereoce  to  (he  particular  actios, 
the  *ame  at  "  upoii  Rama"  and  '/nma  tree"  in  the  folios  ing  lenteikce, 
"A  moDkej  jumped  upon  Rama  frtm  a  tree."  If,  in  the  latter  inatance, 
(he  ditdncliDn  between  a  lecaiivt  and  an  ahlalirt,  wat  deemed  neccaiarj 
to  be  perpetoated,  we  ickrcelj  indeed  perceive  anj  reaton  that  could 
jwtifj  the  blending  the  Intirtauntai  with  the  AuxiliaTf  Caie. 

■  To  the  Singbalcia  are  known  bot  "  two  namben"  both  in  the  doiid  and 
in  the  verb.  To  the  San-crit,  however,  at  alto  to  the  Greek,  it  known 
aoe  nor*,  the  dual.  Profetfor  Bopp  in  bit  Comparative  Grammar,  aajc  — 
"Tbe  dual,  like  the  neutet,  in  course  ot  time,  i«  the  fint  to  be  lott  with 
Iba  wetJwniog  of  the  litalit]  of  the  vie*  taken  bj  the  teniet,  or  it  more  and 
note  Btrutcned  in  iti  we,  and  then  replaced  bf  (be  abrtract  plural,  ei> 
IxeAivE  of  icflnite  number.  The  Sanscrit  potteiaei  the  Jnet  more  foil;,  both 
\m  the   rioua  aai  in  the  vaib,  aDd  emploj*   ii  avciywbeie  wbera  ito  m»  m«U 
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"^  Examples. 

f-rf: — B^^(fv5)cg<^i,^qpSc9«g.     By  means  of  good  conduct 

win  the  good-^ll  of  teachers, 
f3^\ — cg^4^«i(t9«^)^«no«c»^<5^^.     By  means  of  kindness 

win  the  Jiearts  of  men, 
6>«^^; — S^S)«53^en^  (^«n«i)  6>©d'odc3'^.     By  means    of 

benevolence^  extinguish  enmity. 
f  ^; — ^&is^  (f  *^)  ^®*  feajQ9<?.     By  means  of  the  mind 

result  virtue  and  vice, 
t^'^; — c^(:'c3<5l  (t9^)  oqOE)'^.     By  means  of  wisdom  be 

distinguished* 
6^en^; — 05vrfG^«^rf5(G^«:)<^)S©9c3©,     By  means  of  exertion 

destroy  transmigrations. 
^ — enS8c3c3®cS3'^  (orj)  'er.8«?8oj?.     JBwc  ye  to  them,  who 

attained  Niwene  by  means  of  acts. 
Observe  that  Conjunctions  govern  this  Casef  e.  g.  wttf  04 
^Q<ri  @45}:)gSN5^.     Live  thou  long  along^with  (receiving) 
the  eyes  ofgemmy  offerings, 

Theffih,  or  Dative  Case, 
80.     The  person  who  receives  a  gift,  and  also  the  ohject 
that  is  governed  by  8^i5«ybr,  or  *^for  the  purpose  of'^  are  in 
the  Dative,  %    It  takes  the  termination  coO  in  the  singular, 

•  0 

be  expected.  Id  the  Zend,  which  otherwise  approximatet  10  cloNely  to  the 
Sanscrit,  it  is  found  rery  rarely  in  the  verb,  more  frequently  io  the  noun*.  The 
Ptfli  has  only  as  much  left  of  it  as  the  Latin,  vis.  a  remnant  ol  it  in  iao  words 
which  signify*  two*  and  *  both; '  in  the  Prakrit  it  is  entirely  wanting.  Of 
the  German  languages,  only  the  eldest  dialect,  the  Gothic,  pos»e&*>es  it.,  but  merely 
in  the  rerb ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Hebrew  (speaking,  here  urthe  Se- 
metic  languages)  it  is  retained  only  in  the  noun,  in  disadvantageoon-  contntsi 
with  the  Arabic,  which  in  many  oiher  respects  also,  is  a  more  perfect  langtK^ge, 
and  which  maintains  the  dual  in  eqoaV  fulness  in  the  terh  aUo)  while  iaOhe 
Syriac  it  has  been   almost  entirely   lost   In  the   noon  as  well    at  in  th« 

▼erb."— p.p.  I«6,  7. 

*    oG  is  in  the  singular  number;  and  it  should  be  observed,  tbat^as 
10  the    passage  f3^cg0^3^Q)6<S?^  ^cO    (tee  Appendix  A.  §  I  ),  plural 
nouns  are  frequently  used  collectively  to  convey  a  singular  signiAcatioii* 
f    Thus  in  the  Sanscrit— vide  ^  ilson*s  Gram :  p.  370,  4  o.    * 
J     London  Lat.  Gram.  p.  76.  Wilson's  8.  G.  p.  a70»  }.9M«.    .    '.<  •>  . 

£ 
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lod  7«nO  in  tKe plural;  and  alsooll  the  tenninations  proper 
to  the  accusative,  in  both  its  niimhera,  by  the  addition  of  0 
to  each  of  them  (except  those  that  end  in  C.)  These 
tennioations  thus  are,  in  the  Sinpilar,  kO,  ^T,  c",  tpt,  i^r, 
and  C;  and  in  the  Plural — ~,sr>^,  c!f^-i  ^-^i  ap^nt:,  -t^.t, 
and  ^cf^G.* 

Examples. 

rfoiD^s-er.  It  mil  be  well  to  be  virtuous  (by  thrte 
dooraf)  in  all  the  three  ways,  until  the  demon  of  decrepi- 
tude, kaving  cketoed  by  Ttieans  of  her  diseased  mouth,  and 
sipped,  the  humours — shall  not  ffiie  unto  death  the  cud  of 
(thy)  body. 

tft — ^si-Ozf^Z  («t^)q^i.^Q^i'fQ3aa^.S>S.  Inana^reeable 
company  throto  ttoo  handfals  of  water  to  the  weary. 

qO — 3*3d8rfg'e(;t)(paG><J.  Theprejmerbids{to)tiie'isiDg 
long  Ufe  and  prosperity. 

«pS — 3^::33  {ijii )  e,  «fei :  <:q     Giue  alms  to  the  beggar. 

^e — ji^o^^e  (^t )  a^go^     He  ffites  goods  to  the  merchant. 

C-^yBSKoO  (€)  G^ocflDaf.  I  pray  for  (promote)  a  blessing 
of  peace  to  this  house. 

^«'.E^irfo9j;c^-^*«nG^(aS'^.  Saresavy  X  gives  wisdom 
to  those  who  worship  her. 

^js3C — 3ea^«i£  (C*^^)  «»tf9-5^o-.     Boio  to  the  great 

<nt— j,g'?^^orf*ftO(-5-£:)8goce'.  The  weak  give  tbar 
back  (t'Jpport)  to  others  (enemies.) 

(ips-.t)  ^cn^§<ri.    The  face  of  Pabawetee(  the  Queen  of 

*  In  ninp  of  ihr  prgiincn  i 
and  tha  Infiaiiivr,  i>  chi'gvd  ii 
the    &  11    ptuerreJ   jnTiolat*. 

tTha-tbfe*  doon"  bi*e   tererra™  to  the  mean*  b}  whose  inMruvent- 
k^iiy  *  M  are  camniin«l,  vit.— tboa^ht.  oord,  and  depd. 

;  S  reiary,  otbrntiie    called    5aranr«i«r,    tbe  wile  oC    Biabma,  ■   lb* 
Goddn*  of  ipecch,  tta  arM,  ajid  tciciKM. 
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king  Koo9e)  who  in  her  aqtuxtic  amusement,  descended  by 
dividing  the  waves,  disgraced  (emulated)  the  Lotuses, 

OeQ9(^fcs5.    Excellent  men  do  not  give  their  breast  to 
other^a  women^  nor  their  bach  to  enemies. 

Tell  ye  not  altogether  your  thoughts  to  women. 

Observe^  that  where  8#.«  (for,  or  for  the  purpose  of)  is 
understood,  the  noim  which  it  would  govern,  if  expressed^ 
takes  the  inflexion  crC;  as  t^Q^nB  (^C)  ^j^aSS^B,  or  f  tn&efi 
6  5^e9<^4d9<r. — ^fli?  departed  for  toar;  ^cpe^ertci?^  or 
8cg<f8^e9e9ttffi^— £e  adorned  (himself)  for  the  feast  or 
wedding;  rjt^'8nerai,8^e^^«rf«8(:pc)^S^«o©'rf>ar€(^c)^ 
or  Q-i<n«rfffLS<fi6^5:Q9^f!-Q3^«s)9«?3^w^ — 7^  arm  is 
created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  striking. 

Observe  also,  that  the  particle  B^,  wheu  used  in  the  sense 
of  9^e?,  governs  the  same  case,  as  ^aG«ri«r&c?{— /norcbrto 
become  Budha. 

The  sixth,  or  Ablative  case 

81.  Is  that  which  denotes  a  separation  of  one  object  or 
idea  from  another.  §  Its  inflexions  are  those  proper  to  the 
Auxiliary  case;  and  also  those  (0  and  en  0  excepted) proper 
to  the  Accusative,  but  with  the  addition  of  c^eA  to  each  of 
the  inflexions  proper  to  the  latter.    That  is  to  say  ^erf. 


^  «r)G^»^  U  the  word  which  occura  in  teverai  copies  of  the  teit 
Thit  ii  either  »  clerical  error,  or  the  word  it  now  abhremted,  imteed  of 

f  When  the  word  Off  es  is  expreited.  the  termtnatioos  peculiar  to  this 
ca»e  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  eiample  (iven  above,  the  ^T)  {q  the 
caite  is  chan^^  into  ^  merely  for  the  sake  of  eophony.  This  eophonio 
eipedient  belongs  to  the  Sin^r^ialese  lanf^age  in  divers  turns  of  evpressioiu 

{  This  word,  when  properly  inflected,  is  read  ^.-^C'^^f^C;  or  to  the 
inflective  base  may  be  added,  ©rf  or  SrfJca;  ■•  2&®«^*^W« 

}  f'iJf  Wils:  p.  374.  It  b  the  same  in  the  Latin  its  "A^si,  1V%*i 
antique  diver»Q  per  9qvoru  vttt'J*   I*  L.  G.  pi.  6S, 
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and  (f  ^fiKn«^. 

Examples. 
'  1,  Having  the  injlexions  proper  to  the  AiLciliary. 

j»i; — si«)a53K5e9^'^r3S«l(§  r^)  pkS.     a  woman  pushed 

down  the  Budisaffrom  a  hilL 
fS^l — S'^Qe;rizcni.<i^-fr:^    (<5-^)    ^S&^.       Detv'dat   has 

fallen  off  from  his  religious  virtue,  called  Sivts'.* 
6i«r«l; — 5ic^^«i,s^(5'<o<rf)  (S*-,8c.9-'-     A    monkey  hxu 
fallen  dmcnfrom  a  tree,  f 

2,  Having  the  infierions  proper  to  the  Accusative, 
but  with  the  addition  of  s>o"«?  to  each. 
■|f,  S>a:«^ — ^(?(as^cn«l  ((fS"m^)  G405iy*yi&&.        7^c     naked 
'■         mendicant  is  free  from  shame, 
g,  6^»;«{ — sies'-dtG-cneri  (,*(?oo«?)  Sae"©.     From  a  thief  re- 

tultsfear. 
d|»,C»m«^ — ^an30;(Egrf-OtSS*cn^((pyK)^)oo(g,     That  which 
is  taken  from  another  is  not  lasting. 

A  condensed  rag  of  six  colours  proceeds  from  Budha, 


i 


•  fi4r  ClOHgli's   Dictionary.  H.  p.  30J,   Q3»«0. 

+  It  nill  l»  prrteived  that  (lie  teit  don  nol   ptcMent  the  atudral    »iib 
Himpla  of  the  inUnioiu  f  ^,  tf -5^,  and    S>m-iS-',  comi 

liirt  and   the    Ablativr;    m.r   ulih    ^--^ ,'?'«i-e^ — 3-^    

<?«>-^ «ff,(5'CO<rfanil(fe^,6w«-.i!rf[he  p/oTo/ ioflpiions  prope 

(UeoMtiiP,  b;  ihe  addiiioo  nf  GttW^  to  esrh.  and  ntliicli  are  the  Mine  in 
Hie  Ablatiie.   We  'upply  ibe  oirtiuiOD  by  cilinp  the   rollowbg ;  *i«.— 
jan — »rtfi^t905--'6',    //acui;  rrbwil  cyromj  llit  riwr. 

t9ii3 S?Cl.i6r^tEiOrf©-.     Fi  ft  from  /tar. 

ettn^.  —  s^S^inS^l^^tif^.7Tuiji'BrBntartiUniMeenjron,)Stimeei. 

fivm' pfarcw/. ;  e^.  GsCB*rf— <;dt©^S'»«ri  (^<J§=  (^.  H^'-ff*^ 
prcW  aai—nt  /rvm  tiilt/rtni  and  (»«*)  Ovi-er—  - '  ^-  -» 
JSie*C«B£^,       From    amo/fgil  ■<■»  (*»    Kikriiiyt     met  i 


S-.rf^S«J«j 
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Observe  \sty  that  s^o)e^^^G9(equ^  to  the  Latin  tenus^  *  om 

far  asy  or  until  tlie  end  of)y  governs  the  Ablative  case;  as  §c3 

6>«e556^«©«nS)ij^os — Courting  attendance  till  the  end  of  the 

world;  oi^^d  d^Qd^^^oi^s.  (5^S  ©  9 — Rain  Jias  fallen  as  far 

as  the  city  of  Peleloop. 

Observe  2ndly,  that  words  expressing  nearness  f  govern 
the  Ablative,  as  ©5<rJ©d(?8gs^«)crd'erfSSgd'oS^0«8  From 
day  to  day  is  the  moon  distanced  from  near  (the  vicinity  of)  the 
sun,  •-      . 

Observe  Srdly^  that  words  implying  separation,  or  the 
singling  out  of  an  object  from  amongst  a  multitude,  either  on 
account  of  the  quality,  virtue,  or  action  of  that  object,  govern 
an  Ablative;  as,  end'«?G^co(^d'«?«?t,o?(2«>C — Amongstmenthe 
Kshetrie  race  is  supreme;  d'i,©.2n?g3N<5'^®8rcgd'rf©t*^-^ 
Amongst  gems  t?ie  ruby  is  very  precious;  ca^eo^Cco^c^Sj 
^r^»^ — Amongst  the  passengers  the  runner  is  the  stoiftest  J 

Observe  4thly,  that  although  a  word  conveys  a  separation 
from  an  object,  yet  by  a  turn  of  expression  in  the  sentence  it 
governs  a  case  other  than  the  Ablative;  asS)'^  2qS)(<  <0;  alSO 
«^S —  The  Brahmin  comes  having  been  at  Benares,  § 

The  seventh,  or  Genitive  case. 

32.  When  two  objects  having  a  relation  to  each  other 
are  separated;  that  from  which  one  is  separated  is  in  the 
Genitive  case.  ||  The  inflexions  peculiar  to  this  are  those  proper 
to  the  Dative  and  the  Accusative,  without  any  alteration,,  as 
also  those  proper  to  the  Accusative  by  the  addition  of  6>c^ 
after  eack     That  is  to  say,  cnO,  «ipO,  ^0,  ^c",  (^C,  r»,  qp«n9, 

c^5?©,  ^-e,«p«or,«oe,  <f<rfo,)  «f.  c*  t*  ^e*  (c^*  «,«p«", 

*  Thot  a^FO  in    the   Latin:   "tummo  i§nut  ai/igit  ore,**  or   **  Peetfffibtta 
/rj»M"— L,  L.  G.  p.  97. 
f  "Novet  qum  €x  to  loco  millihut  pantttm  ceto  Uttehaniur»**  Lm  L.  G.  87. 

I  Cf  C?6^e3s^^6^t09ncSl^S>:c^^o©W<SS— |>i0c//iii^  U  LiUa,  awm^ 
or  apart  from  the   wor/t/,     M  ill :  p.  376  {  ^. 

i  TbU  tame  idea  expresied  thus:  &3^3^«v3<$3^S.7)l«ffr«A- 
imi»  comet  from  flfnarea,  requires  an  ab^attwe, 

II  WiU;  }  290. 
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<rf,  i?<r,)  tt^aiy  C^'^'  (firesi,  r^fftsJ,  (0?c^,  C«?e>oJ,  «rn?oJ, 
^ei€w3.  «rfOoJ  «iEi?o3  and  (f/riS'oS,)  [lu] 
Examples. 
1.  Shewing  the  same  inJUxioju  as  those  in  the  /Jotfwv 

firt-fiy  foTtaidng  his  own  employment  ascends  the  vacuout 

thy. 

^r se^Sit  £(fr£)(E^t-     Father  of  the  three  worlds. 

^S— 3  =itiJrf i.e  (-^)  6(?3:ia:®^^e3ao'-.       7^   faithful 

(Ukc'unto)  lotuses,  are  adherents  of  Budha-like  tun.  * 

[10]  Tlie  inflexiont  wiibio  parenllieie*  are  nai  eiemplLBed  in  (be  l«xl. 
The  omiuiun  will  be  louiid  mpplied  la  the  ^ppenJir   C. 

*  Tbewurd  icDdeird-fkithluru  £(?«n  in  the  leit;  il  itandi  fui  Ss^^H 
C'S^i  nod  Dieam  "  (lenoDa  wLo  are  pouewed  ol  tbal  itttc  oi  iiligioue  belief 
vfaicb  i*  •  ilDe-qua-Qon  djr  (be  allaintnent  of  llj«  >uininDm  bunum  ut 
the  Uudbim'*  Creed,— ihe  ritinclion  or  ■DD.hNiriDn  ollbe  ■out,"— 6d»-y3 
blbe  word  oppoiiu   la  S'^  or  ti^es,  whicli  mrann  ■ull  onMicr.'— 

The  clegaDt  writer  gl  the  koaeejdielu  hai  in  hit  vcrj  firtt  Stacu  cod- 
Outcd  tbeie  vordi: 

/  t«v  Mfo  Ail  Suprntt  /airl/igra/-,,  Iht  Traihrr  at  Ha  Ihrt  mtr/Jt— 
liU  imla  u  Oeroa  for  pneiam  gtmt~a  mimm  /.r  Ikt  Li/f-/Jtt  faWk/mU 
mn»~mMd  a  Sua  for  lit  lUfp-dariatu   of  mitrbtr. 

Ii  lilobe  obaerveH,  ibai  miinphnri  luch  ulhe  ibave-wliere  the  reiFtnbUnc* 
between  certain  objecu  ii  inp'inf  bat  not  rrpranrH,  ere  very  rrpt)nFDt 
IB  the  Singbdoe:  e.  g.  Id  the  texl  faft/ul-miit  are  likened  unto  f.;lmm, 
•Dd  SwUj  ii  eom|>ared  ta  Die  Saa:  and  the  who'e  eiprenion  "raithrsl 
(men-like)  Loiuiea"u  pnl  in  oppaulion  ta  "Budha-Uke-Saa ."  TUna, 
failif-t  ii  oppotrd  to  Badia,  and  Lolu^n  to  the  Sa«;—"Hr  faiUfi./." 
becaoM  thpf  are  tbe  cbitdien  or  adbrreott  of  Budia—uid  the  "Le- 
fiun  (tbe  nelumbriam  »pecio«uni)  because  they  are  brought  into  perfection 
hj  the  inHuence  of  Siia^beami.  It  ■■  alto  to  be  remarked.  Ibat  if 
Ibe  word  O^^  were  tubililuled  for  ^S'.  themelaphui  would  prove  At- 
tective,  becBute  V.Sl-i  u  a  lun-floner.  Between  the  latter  and'^^Cf^ji, 
ifnon.  Iberc   woald  therefore  be  i.o  ana'og;,— lideiUj'y'a,  chapter  XII.  cd 
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T®— 3Edvr5t^tf9©(qfiO)(S^«od2*     IVhich  i$  Vu  enemy  of 
the  benevolent  f 

2.  Shewing  the  same  inflexions  as  those  in  the  Accusatice 
toithout  alteration. 
Cf— SJ&9c9(cf)8^e>9*  ^6£.     Umndoo  is  the  husband  of 

Siriwamia, 
C— §<^-8(^i  (^)cei5^^8Sfc3^.     The  virtues  of  Budha   ears 

without  limit  (boundless.) 
^f>— !2^2r:8eriGg®gSs>c93eri9  (^)  Sgd't^tneocd.      Hearing  ike 

tumult  of  torrents  the  peacock  by  an  dandng. 
^Q— (fe^i  (x)  ^«no<oc<5;c£.    Resist  not  the  command  of  the 
king. 

3*  Shewing  the  same  itffiexions  as  those  proper  to  the 

Accusative,  but  with  the  addition  ofe^A  to  each  of  them. 

(f ,  6^oS— S  i  gS)  5>gS  (cf  ?o3)  Sd  ^d^^coo^.    Nilgeyley  the  huM-^ 

band  of  Giridomoe.  f 
CfOtA — t9gS'c3(26'o3)  3:ds^ao8.     Son^  {,  tA«  Mn  of  moon. 

The  autumnal  moon,  the  gentle  breeze,  the  forest  in  spring 
f^.  are  thepartizans  of  Cupid.  § 


*  C/rtJf/aoM-'i  AQ  appellation  for  FUkmrn,    and  Sirh»mm4f§  for  Ltk9kmf. 

t  NVgt^'e^  moaiw  *'b!oe-iieek,'*  one  of  llie  epitheti  for  5jmi/  and 
OiriJoowe  meant  "  Daoghter-of-Rock  "  a  dengnattoo  of  Umei. 

I  Somy  it  a  term  for  the  Planet  Sieretirf. 

(  AltboQgh  we  have  rendered  estfcj  and  8wd  Juiimmmi  and  4>riii|f 
mpeetivel y,  being  the  neareit  terms  in  the  English,  it  may  perhaps  be  necamary 
to  eiplaio  the  diviftions  of  the  Seasons  by  the  Singhalese,  wbieh  art  ■• 
follows :  Fini,  th^y  are  divided  Into  sii,  aaeb  division  comprising  two 
months;  vis.  1,8a^O>  S^riMg  ( April-May )| 2  <§eJ8  Ui  (Jano-Joly)! 
3  0^9  ndMg  (Aagast-September),  4  todfA  jtt$tmmm  (October-Novembar); 
5^cd9«)<S)  mi$ip  rDeceRiber-Janoary)and6£8^  tofd  (Febmary-Mardi). 
eennd/g,  they  are  divided  into  three,in  a  religions  point  ofview,  vis.  1,  St^neh 
Aaff  (April,  May,  Jane,and  Jaly) ;  2, 6eJee9«n r«i«y.  (Angost,  September, Octo- 
ber and  November);  and  3,  G^<!ri9«i<Smif/|M«is,(I>aeembar,  Janoary,  Fabra^ 
ary  and  March.) 
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cnrf.    Thiwete'  accepted  thegarments  of  the  lion  of  SaKkiye, 

tipoTi  his  being  invested  tcith  a  yellow  robe  (habit). 

Observe,  that  words  of  ao  Ablative  signification  sometimes 

govern  the  Genitice\ — as  Q^o3«^j£ES3S'eJo5a'«no;eagG>S«) 

Like  a  creeping  (feetless)  snake  stcifter  in  pace  than  a  centipede; 

Rajagaha  (teas)  seven  yoduns  (distant)  from  (of)  the  city  of 
Peleloop; — 3tFOS>5JilLeE)|C3)«^6^'^5^i!rft0^'eafi55<n  Tke^ 
golden  walk  teas  on  tfie  north-east  point  of  the  great  BO. 
The  eighth,  or  Locative  case. 
33.  That  which  sustains  the  weight  of  either  the  agent  or 
the  object  is  in  the  Locative  case.  J  Its  terminationa  in 
the  wngularare  tffi.  'S,  9,  and  «f  ;  and  in  the  plural  t^^& — 

Examples. 
e^— 5SS-i:3^(iiS)SiyTiJCi.d53^9a!.    The-xon-of-Budha was 

not  enticed  by  {  in  )  the  family, 
(3 — egS^S"  (-f)  ^?5-f,ai8.      In  that  city  teas  a  king. 
& — B«!iS  (<S)  e)SB^i.-di.*c;t©s,     Keep  in  mind  the  iiMruc- 

tions  of  a  teacher. 
(ft — ^iiaics-L  ((f)  esKfi^c^^S.     In  the  word  of  Budha  piace 

confidence  (faith). 

odrfS5£8it"C(39''-     Sicarmsofbees,  which  atday  light 
hover   over    the  lotuses,    are  like  the  offspring  of  darkness 
proceeding  in  quest  of  their  parent  of  darkness. 
Observe  Iff,  that    GieuDdfl    fiH^  govcrna  the  Xw-oftw;  aa 

6^c^i«n^S^<s(?0l^as)£c^J^t^ei>gd'~.      Which  quality  is  it  that. 

it  continuously  the  tame  in  youth  f 


'  SiS  i 


e  Saktiy^ 


chief  of  I 

t  r,de 

1  "The  Locallve 
•helber  (nbatantiol, 
thing  ii  aituiitcd,  an; 


■    fot    Aratanu ;    I 
ICC,  in  epithet  Tur 


(he  Um  of  SatUgi,  i 


(ompielKiiilvd.''  *c  — "'.'•i.n.  $  291. 


:Bie  eipm^ei  Ihe  aite  or  the  receptacle  of  ■nj  objert, 
ir  ideal  j  Jhat  in,  oi  upon,  or  over  which,  taj  other 
gci   perrnrmed,  snv  f  rcpen;  *ihibiledj  M  utj  natHta. 
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Observe  2ndli/,  that  where  an  act  is  dependent  upon 
another,  although  the  Jirst  dependent  act  or  verb  receives  the 
addition  of  ^  (whikt,  token,  havinffy)  which  has  a  Locative 
signification;  jet  the.  noun  which  is  the  agent  of  that  first 
verb  is  in  the  Accusative  case;  as  ®gtf  i^^  ^cio9(5^S««ge^t 
O'fio^^^ii^.  fFhen  the  daughter  of  (king)  Madu  had  gone  to 
the  wilderness,  Wessantere  gave  away  (kis)  children. 

Observe  Srdly,  that  when  time  is  expressed  in  relation  to 
an  act,  although  the  agent  of  that  act  bears  a  Locative  sig- 
nification, it  is  nevertheless  put  in  the  Accusative ;  as 

O  eloped  (separated)  wife!  when  thou  encounierest  the  spirit 
CRkakska)ofa  threatening  cloud — having,  the  tongue  of  light" 
fling— flawing  {drooping)  hair  of  rain — arid  the  long  teeth  of  a 
continuous  flock  of  cranes — repeat  (mutter)  the  charms  of  (thy) 

husband's  namci 

The  ninth,  or  Vocative  case. 

34.     That  which  calls  forward,  or  addresses  one  is  put  in 

the  Vocative  case.  Its  terminations  in  the  singular  number  are 

f^x^,  cf,  and  cf);  and  in  the  plural  f  ^,  t9^,   Gx^n^,  or  f  ^. 

t9<A,  G^en^  and  also  «B.  * 

«n(5o  Son,  Prince  f    Theymiye,  you  who  are  thus  powerful^ 
why  have  you  manifested  treachery  (deceit)? — 

*  The  Student  will  perceive  that  the  esse  tennioations  proper  to  the 
Vocative,  with  the  exception  of  Cf)>  are  altogether  different  from  thoie 
of  the  Nominative ;  thus  eihibitiog  in  the  Singhalese  a  peculiarity  which 
ia  unknown  to  the  San^icrit  family  of  languages.  For,  says  Profetsor  Bopp, 
in  his  Comparative  Gtammar,  at  p.  917,  }  204,  "The  Vocative  in  the 
Sanscrit  family  of  languages  has  either  no  oaae-aign  at  all,  or  b  identical 
with  the  Nominative:  the  former  is  the  principle,  the.  latrer  the  practical 
corraptioo,    and  ia  limited    in   Sanscrit  to  monosyllabic  bases  terminating 

in  a  vowel." 

t  Although  in  the    commenury,  6(3^d<B   i«    rendered   Primct,  jH   it 

may  be  translated,  perhaps  with  greater  reason.  pro9perom9,  as  '  Son,  prtptr^m 
Themiye,*  &c.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  (S^Giti  pom  is  here  used  in  the 
plura/,  instead  of  O^i  singalar,  with  a  view,  as  maont  otbtt 
f9  convey  respect  to  the  person  addressed. 
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<f — M(.rf  S-^StatSti  (tf ).      O  ffreat  king,  mar/esi  thou  live  long  ! 

cf] — e>Cf?5a'^((f>)£)a'^«i«g2C*-  ^  moon  !  do  not  inflame  tin- 
gle women. 

j«? — c9S^«-'(fs?)e9i.«n6-tam^to§e^.  O  caTu!  be  comforted 
6y  the  doctrine*  of  Budha. 

«9«5 — eetfs>a-:«i  {o«ri)eK!3etfs>c©'  Good  people  !  look  to 
an  after-world. 

e>an«? — «<dsi*r,«i  (G>«n-erf) gc.^ffi^satfS.  Good  people! 
harbour  not  schisms' 

fen — e^sri^ai  (5^)^.tfSsg^rfii,.  Eyes!  behold  the  fi- 
gure   of  Budha. 

«rfi — Ss^wiifi  {^^)  SJ§»1s>v^^38SrfO.  Priests  !  relinquish 
not  meditatioTts. 

Ciao^^i — Brfs'*:)^  (G>«n^) o«rM&©5^rftS«?.  O  rickmen! 
he  not  intoxicated  icith  prosperity/.    • 

O  bees  .'from  a  lust   of  honey  (^sweets)  tarry   not  long   in 
tile  tcojnb  oftlte  lotus. 
■tH — wic3Srf-i!n(«i)a)*fj©ene».      O  idse /  destroy  covetousness. 

Note,  if  there  be  any  other  terminatioiiB  not  included  in 
any  of  the  above  declenBions,  and  also  the  termination  ^-si 
which  may  be  produced  by  ow,  (the  mutation  of  nounBOTTerbe 
into  each  other,  &c,)  the  learner  may  be  guided  by  osoge 
in  the  me  of  them,  t 

Note  also,  the  declension  of  the  personals,  ^  that,  Sethis,  a 
{thou,)  S  /,  &C.  in  both  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders, 
niay  be  acquired  by  osage  without  much  difficulty, 

*,•  O  good  people!  it  is  possible  that  man  could  live  well, 
like  a  gem  in  the  society  of  the  learned,  destitute  of  ignor- 


■  All   ci«pt  Budhiim   aoald  be  conprrhcndMl   in  l)i»  term. 

^  tf^nen'^.cts,  ithicb  occun  in  ibe  oiieinat.  ma;  lead  one  T«uonablf 
to  snppote  [hot  Ihe  comniMiUIor.  nhosc  word*  we  have  firen  ia  the  text, 
is  in  eiror.  Tbc  meaniog  oF  the  Giamniariaii  eiidentli  U  "  U  there  bo 
anr  other  terniinulona  not  included  in  anf  of  tlie  above  declentiooi.  and 
al'O  ia  the  nihrr  infletion*  called  C7t3  (  a  diTi^iun  of  Crammar  tepa- 
latel;  tiealed  ol  1  the  learner  majr  be  fclded  b;  tsag?  in  Ihe  uae  of  them." 
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ADce^  by  learning  the    SidaMsangeratoe — a  work  to  know- 
ledge profitable  and  published  briefly  by  Paiktraja-piritDena^ 

End  of  the  fourth  Chapter.^ 

*  The  last  sentence  io  the  text  is  the  translation  of  a  beautiful  Stanza  in  the 
Singhalese,  embudying  by  waj  of  illustration  the  nine  cases  of  which  the 
last  chapter  treats.  The  Stanza,  and  its  translation,  shewing  the  several 
cases  are    subjoined; 

tti/G>«58<^  (4)  or*o5e^^®8(5)ca  c5't,€)«n 

O  GOOD  people!  (9)  tV  u  poutbh  that  men  (\)  eoutd  live  tteU  tike  a  $em 
in  the  socieTY  (8)  of  leained  men  (7)  bif  being  thorn  of  {from)  ignorancb, 
(6)  by  /earning  this  sidat  sanqbmawe  (2)— (0  knowledge  (5)  pro/Habit'-' 
and  publithed    6y   means  of  shortness   (4)  6y  PATUIRAJB  PIRIWBNA  (3). 

While  the  reader  is  struck  by  the'  smoothness  and  polish  of  the  above 
Stanza,  his  admiration  of  the  tact  and  the  ability  of  tlie  Grammarian  u 
indeed  great;  for  he  perceives  in  the  above  not  only  an  illustration  of 
the  nine  cases ;  bdt  an  illustration  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  the  Gramma- 
rian has  treated  them.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  rule,  the  translator 
has  attempted  a  literal  translation  shetviog  the  respective  signs,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  each  case,  which  may  be  thus  illustrated  in  English  : 
The  Jirtt  case  is  6^^S^^  mm.  It  is  neither  the  inntrumental,  because 
the  agent  with  its  proper  sign  is  already  found  in  the  sentence,  nor 
does  it  belong  to  any  other  case;  but  at  the  same  time  G^^G^^O con- 
veys the  signification  of  agency.  |t  is  therefore  properly  put  in  theyfrw,  or 
Tiominaiive  cote,  G^d  ig  in  the  tecond  or  Acentaiive  case*  because  it  is  the 
object  governed  by  the  verb  to  team,  o^tfc^Sd' €)eO  Patkhraje  Piri- 
toena  is  in  the  ihird  or  Jnttmmentai  case,  because  it  is,  apart  from  its  sense, 
indicated  by  the  sign  6y.  Q9l6>£S)645^  bp  means  0/  ahortneUf  which  means 
bp-meant'of 'being- eondented,  is  in  the  fimrth  or  Auxiliary  case,  because  bp 
means  o/,  indicative  of  assi«tance,  govcfrns  this  case.  ^"^^^  ioknowttdgt, 
is  the  fifth  or  /)a/it«  case,  signifying  ioorfor  9l  thing.  ^^idt.0<93t*»ni 
(oOffom  ignorance f  U  the  sijrth  or  Jbfaiive  case,  indicating  a  separation  from 
a  thing.  &i6v^-ffl  0/ learned  men,  which  is  the  serm/A  or  Oemiiipe  case, 
indicates  posseasion,  by  thy  sign  of,  GmoG^®  in  the  society,  is  the  Leeolfor 
or  the  eighth  ca-te,  indicated  by  the  preposition  in,  which  conveys  an  inke^ 
rency.    The  last  is  the  fWa/ior.being  €9C5G^«n^  goodpeop/e,    whom  the 

wriitr  has  addressed.    For  a  synopsis  of  the  nint  cases  are  Appondis  C, 
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CILVPTER  V. 
Compound  words. 
35.  When  words  of  several  significations  are  combined, 
BO  as  to  form  one  new  term,  tlie  compoaitlon  is  called 
Sam&sa.  I  shall  now  treat  of  its  various  distiDctions. 
There  are  five  classes*  of  compounds:  the  1st  called  t^Q^ta 
%ti,  being  the  construction  of  indeclinable  or  adverbial 
compounds;  the  2nd  6aJ^55=Sl[^,  compounds  of  cases;  the  3rd 
S^Scej^^*''*^^!  compounds  of  adjectives ;  the  4th  tt^^6t,fa 
esSeJ,  compounds  (forming  the  attribute  or  epithet  of  an 
object,  oi)producing  a  signification  different  from  that  of 
the  combined  words;  and  the  5tb  <;tt:  t.r^o^t£  copulative 
compounds. 

Firtt  class  of  compounds. 
Ariye-Samas  is  that  compound  which  has  an   indeclinable 
particle,  sueh  as  e9,  ev,   e?,  *»,  &c  for  its  first  member, 
governing  the  last;  f  e.  g. 

fl.  Compounds  of  Ike  genus  ksS — ^a5«Bt.3S9s'=9»^«i 
««3owa5.-S-c*S.  A  part  of  kit  body  was  infected  loith  the 
white  scTofhla  durinp-CTrXencft  [Here  u©-?8  is  put  for 
^©(S8,  unti}-the~end-of-€xistence.'\  ctS»S)rfj.8.5^«(lef®(n  Call 
as  many  BraJiamins&%  havebcen  invited,  \_u  e.  call  Brahamins 
as-many-as  have    been   invited.]  tg^SuKsee  ©ccc«o^-?5Jw 


*  Samnil  Graminsriaiu  Brranec  compound*  («i  in  Dumber)  undFr  Tout 
cIkko.  ThU  wliicti  is  dcnomiiuiFd  id  Uie  &i^ghalei^e  Ariyt-iamai.  a  called 
ID  the  Muwctit  jlTfoyt-bkata.  The  aecoDd  cla«  oF  compoDiidi  teimed  in 
ihe  Sin^halete.  Vibat-Samiii,  it  called  ia  tlie  Saiucril  'Talpun»ba, '  nhicb 
iscliules  (ohu  b  unknovD  lo  the  SiD|;haleie),  Dngu  compoaadi,  aad  abo  the 
tbird  c\»a*  d(  caoipounds  id  the  le>t  called  Vtnum-timat,  kDown  in  the 
Samcht  br  the  BppellaiioD  of  Karmaa-dhaToya.  Tlie  (oanh  clan  of  Sio;- 
haleie  conipoondi.  An-trvol'tamai,  are  Irtmed  in  the  Satuccit  Ba/mrriAi 
AmI  the  lail  which  a  D'arool-iinKat  id  the  Singhalese,  ii  deaomiiialed  ia  Saa- 
•  rrlt  DwandKa. 

t  Avtiift-tkiita  ie>   Sawciit,  SFC  WiUon'a  S.   Gtjm :    p.  p.  337,  (k 
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Oi^'>t^S^<fH^.  [I  \]    [Here  the  compound  cso^S  is  put  for  ca© 

c:  ®Q  i>  'pr(}fiUof'-( ant/Hiny )  whatever-kind,^  s? « 6 §  according* 

tih-methody  is  here  put  for  S^oG^er.oS^d®  without  departing 

from  method.     ^sqq>q  for  ot/^«3a)^  q/lf^  derived  authority. 

b.  Compounds  of  the  genus  c^— --e^-SifdforcDod'gBG^gSe^ 
despised'person;  g^^^  heresy ^  for  ^§C^C  ?  despised-faith;  cS<; 
odoury  for  d^riq  pleasant  smell. 

c.  Compounds  of  the  genus  a — oS)  splendour,  for  ^«s)8«? 
ccoo5)G^^  1/  illumines  with  supreme  effulgence;  ^oT«^for 
6>  £  CO  o  C'era  neighbouring  forest. 

d.  Compounds  of  the  genus  «o  (privatives)  * — <f  ^  6*  cfemt-god, 
for  ^5'GNeooE)^G^«5  *he  who  is  no^  a  God;'  <jpS«^  for  6^«n9 
<5^^eF^c4^4  *  that  which  is  nc?f  given;'  cf*^wd  <fc-naerit,  for 
*l^c3(^(^^*oc©^6^^  Hhat  which  is  wo/  merit.' 

Observe,  that  certain  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  are 
formed  into  negative  compounds  by  the  substitution  of  ^n ; 
e.  g.  cf^-s»^  manyy  for  t9«iJ«6ocnoE)<g-  cJ  *that  which  is  not 
one;'  «^or-^c^  iw-justice,  for  cf<jo(3^«^9£«5c>^  *that  which  is 
not  lovely  or  just, ' 

Second  class  of  compounds. 

36.  When  the  first  of  two  nouns  in  combination  has  the 
signification  of  any  of  the  nine  cases,  save  the  Kominative 
and  the  Vocative,  the  compound  is  called  Vibat^Samas.^ 

[II]  See  the  traDtlation  of  thit  passage  id  Appendix  C. 

*  It  U  to  be  remarked,  that  nouns  preceded  by  prhativei  are  oom- 
pounds  of  this  species ;  as  in  the  Lnt^lish  words  **  m-justice  *'  **irii-able,  "Ac. 
But,  it  is  aUo  remarkable,  that  the  Singhalese  compounds  are  never  form- 
ed of  any  other  but  nouns,  i.  e.  declinable  words.  The  privatiTes  are  used 
amongst  the  Singhalese  for  two  purposes;  1st 'to  denote  sometbiog  abe 
than  what  the  name  would  otherwise  eipreis;'  as  in  Cp^OoJ  (ao  animal 
which  is)  not-a-horte;  CfO^^^  (he  who  b)  not-a  brakmmiM:  and  2iid,  *to 
give  a  total  change  or  opposite  meaning  to  the  word  to  which  it  »  pra- 
ijced,'  as  in  Cf^^wd  i<c-merit;  C^^^^ti)  an -manliness;  Cf  ^d  ^r«u.god,&c 

f  Professor  Wilson  gives  the  following  definition  of  tbb  apecias  of 
eompounds,  at  p.  340.  **  Tafpurtuhm  eompoirfi  Vs— Tbb  dasa  indndce,  as 
above  remarked,  three  subdivisions;  to  the  first  of  which  the  term  Tat- 
ponisba  may  be  for  the    present  restricted.   In  compouada  of   thb    oidac 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Compound  words. 
25,  When  words  of  geveral  Btgni£cations  are  combinetl, 
AO  as  to  form  one  new  term,  the  composition  is  called 
Samasa.  I  shall  now  treat  of  its  various  distinctions. 
There  are  five  classes"  of  compounds:  the  1st  called  qSaos 
8cf,  being  the  construction  of  iDdeclinabte  or  adverbial 
compounds;  the  2nd  Sai^aQe^,  compounds  of  cases;  the  3rd 
S^ceo^^ea&er?,  compoujtds  of  adjectives ;  the  4th  w^(ffit,rf 
esSeJ,  compounds  {forming  the  attribute  or  epithet  of  an 
object,  or) producing  a  signification  different  from  that  of 
the  combined  words;  and  the  5th  ^s-."  lo-'oSd  copulative 
compounds. 

Fir  ft  class  of  compounds. 
Aviye-Samas  is  that  compound  which  has  an  indeclinable 
particle,  such  as  ci5,  «-,   e,  tr>,  &c.  for  its  first  member, 
governing  the  last;  t  e.  g, 

a.  Compounds  of  the  gemu  cs© — s-adentSgOs^oxSJ^ 
tSaiowaS.-rS-^Sl,  A  part  of  his  body  mat  infected  toitk  the 
tohite  scrofula  duTins;-eTistence.  [Here  l;©-^8  is  put  for 
§B£g,  until-the-end'of-existence.']  c3©»SrfiS»-!«letBoi  Call 
aamanj  BraltaminsRS  have  been  invited,  [i.  e.  call  Brabamins 
as-many-as  have    been    invited.]  «g^ff'«B3c£®o*C='«-?SM 

*  SsMcrit  Grammarians  orranee  compoundi  (lii  id  Dumber)  uad«r  four 
clsae*.  ThBtwIiicli  »  dpnomina'ed  id  Itie  Singhalese  Ariyt-tamm,  ii  e&lled 
in  the  umcrit  Arfaye-ihaei.  Tbe  Kcond  cUs  of  camgwunds  lermed  ia 
the  Sio^lialeie,  Vibil-SBinds.  ii  called  in  Ibc  SaDKril  '  Tatpunutia, '  which 
tDcludei  (Khai  U  anknovn  lo  ilie  SiDghalese),  Dvigti  compoundt,  and  alio  the 
third  c1a»  of  compounds  id  the  letl  callrd  (>«»>•- lamoi.  known  in  tfae 
SuMCiit  b>  tbe  appellaiiuD  of  KarmtKa-^haraya.  Ttie  founh  clai*  of  Sing- 
haleie  compouDd-,  An-an>ol-iamai,  aie  trrmrd  in  the  Saoiciit  Bi^uvriki 
And  ihe  last  which  ii  D'araol-tamai  id  the  SioghaleM,  ii  deDOouDated  in  Sa»- 

t  Acyitjft-Utava  m  Samciit,  lee  Wtl«oD*a  S.  Gr^m :   p.  p.  337,  ii. 
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D<teoft^8rfcoc-  [*  M    [Here  the  compound  cso^S  is  put  for  ca© 

c:  @Q  i.  profit'Of-'Cany'^ny)  whatever^kiniL]  s? «  6  §  according* 

to-methody  is  here  put  for  S^oG^eroS^d®  without  departing 

from  method.     cp^Q)^  for  ot/^«3a)^  o/lf^  derived  authority. 

b.  Compounds  of  the  genus  c^— --e^-Sifdforcood'gCG^gSe^ 
despised'person;  gri  ^  heresy ^  for  ^  ^c ^c  ^  despised-faith;  ^8<; 
odour,  for  «)^r>q  pleasant  smell. 

c.  Compounds  of  the  genus  o — oS)  splendour,  for  ^«s)8«S 
ocooSg^^  lY  illumines  with  supreme  effulgence;  ^oT«^for 
6>£c5oC'€ra  neighbouring  forest. 

d.  Compounds  of  the  genus  «o  (privatives)  * — <f  ^6*  cfemt-god^ 
for  ^5'c^eooE)^G^«5  *he  who  is  wo^  a  God;'  t^B^  for  6^«r:9 
<5^^eF^<34^4  *that  which  is  net  given;'  cf*^wd  rfe-merit,  for 
*l^c3(^(^^*oc©^6^^  *that  which  is  not  merit.' 

Observe,  that  certain  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  are 
formed  into  negative  compounds  by  the  substitution  of  ^n; 
e.  g.  cf^-si^s?  many,  for  t9«ii«siOcno£)<g'  cJ  Hhat  which  is  not 
one ; '  «^  or -^  c^  m-j  ustice,  for  cf  (j  d  6^ ^no  £  «5  o^  *  that  which  is 
not  lovely  or  jusU ' 

Second  class  of  compounds. 

36.  When  the  first  of  two  nouns  in  combination  has  the 
signification  of  any  of  the  nine  cases,  save  the  Kominative 
and  the  Vocative,  the  compound  is  called  Vibat^Samas.^ 

[II]  See  the  traDtlation  of  thit  paisage  in  Appendix  C. 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nouns  preceded  by  prhativei  are  oom- 
pounds  of  this  species ;  as  in  the  Eoj^lish  words  **  in-juftice  "  **irii-able,  "Ac. 
But,  it  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  Singhalese  compounds  are  never  form- 
ed of  any  other  but  nouns,  i.  e.  declinable  words.  The  privatiTes  are  med 
amongst  the  Singhalese  for  two  purposes;  1st 'to  denote  ■ometbing .  •be 
than  what  the  narme  would  otherwise  expreM;'  as  in  Cp^OoJ  (ao  animal 
which  is)  not' a- hone;  crQ)^'^  (he  who  b)  noi-a  brmhmmim:  and  2Dd,  <to 
give  a  total  change  or  opposite  meaning  to  the  word  to  which  it  b  pra- 
fijced,'  as  in  Cf  ^igesd  i^-merit  *  C^V^tf^im-iDanliiieaB;  Cf  ^d  ^r«u.god,&c 

f  Professor  Wilson  gives  the  following  definition  of  thb  tpeciM  of 
eompounds,  at  p.  340.  **  Tafpimt$hm  eompMrn  it— Tbb  claia  indndee,  as 
above  remarked.,  three  subdivisions;  to  the  first  of  which  the  term  Tat- 
porusba  may  be  for  the    present  restricted.   In  eompouada  of   thb    oidec 
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a.  Wmrdsin  theiemeof  the Aecutatitie — mtnaiid  cntf-^od, 
•one  who  composes  verses,'  produce  ost^ao^i.  verti-^er, 
a  term  for  k6  poet.  AS  and  ena'^sicJ,  'one  who  eports,' 
produce  &i&a6  sportsman,  a  word  for  %%.^^<i^^j»ffpl^-  ©o 
and  c^S'^,  'one  who  Dounsbes  the  earth,'  §(2^  tarth~ 
nourisker;  hence  «!i,ai  Kshetriye.  @  and  G^Si^^'d,  'one  who 
extracts  sweets  from  flowers;'  §09  honey-drinker,  for  kc  bee, 
o<o  and  oab^gen^,  '  one  who  drinks  after  (sucking)'  S^wj 
after-drinker,  for  *SS  elephant,  ■^ra  and  is)  o  ■^jS'c?, '  one  who 
causes  night,'  -nagi'i,  night-producer,  for  r^  miKnt.  firf 
and  cv8rf.^(^c!, 'one  who  screens  the  sun,'  Sd'Erf^  mn- 
sereen,  for  tac^  umbrella. 

b.  If'ards  in  tiie  sense  of  the  InstrtimenlaL  orf cQ  from 
tJs'SBS-r^and  g^'^s?,  'He  who  is  nouriahed  by  another,' i,  e. 
teSra  cuckoo,*  orrafJff'CJJ  beggar.  S®(;rf  from  6,®^8e«rf 
and  j-c-JT^f^-j^^, 'that  which  was  given  by  Brahama,' i.  e. 
G§rfi.  sacerdotal  robes. ^  0!;6^<ri  from  Gi^8t<8S«ti  and 
6»^«ne4i?4f  'that  which  is  given  by  God,' e.g.  6*j;H«f^/o«/. 

e.  Words  in  the  sense  of  the  AuiiUarg  case,  Sioi.;gfrom 
S9rf«Brf?'*n*rf  and  CZ"^^'  'that  which  dazzles  by  reason  of 
bees,' i,  e.  ta-^Si  cluster  (of  Jioioers),  tfrrtsi^  from  cfs^enrf 
6>«i«l  and  £i«^3i&,  'that  which  is  produced  hy  means  of 
hand.'  S)5b(<i.  from  o.oind'S>en«rJ  and  e^tfij"'^)  'he  who  is 
valiant  by  means  of  his  anna,'  i.  e,  ^aitsrf  Hon,  tsA^^ 
tortoise,  from  esji-Sarf  and  ji^.a  ^;*6^ci,  'that  which  drinka  with 
its  side.'  ?a;rffrom^i?ca^(si'  «p  and  a.o5, 'rice  mixed  up  with 
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curd-milk.'    ^SSad  from  4&8^BtQ  and  ffirf,  'rice  cooked 

withmilL' 

(L  Words  in  the  sense  of  the  Dative  case,  ©g)^?*?  from 
S3<so«r^0^o9g«^  and  ^^^  'alms  given  to  Brahamins.'  B^dv 
8g  from  69:5 1.9^ tsS^entg  and  eg  'clothes  set  apart  for 

sacerdotal  robes.' 

e.  Words  in  the  sense  of  the  Ablative  case.  6^o;9d3c9  firom 
6^09 odvG'csD^  and Sc9,  'fear  resulting  from  thieves.'  S^§^ 
from  @  ^G\as^  and  g^, '  that  which  escapes  from  the  sheath. ' 
dtQ'^d  from  df^oeaeNdxSS^andgc^,  'that  which  escapes  from 
EAhu.' 

f,  Words  in  the  sense  of  the  Genitive  case.  6d38tS  from 
d^cs'cd  and  8(?d^  'king's  attendants.'  ^gcg^^  from  f)f^^ 
G^csS  and  eg  ^^5  'Budha's  virtues. '  8caS9  from  Scas^^  and  &9, 
'the  lord  of  love.'  ^dt9^d%,  from  ^deoO  and  «9^d&^ 
'  enemy  of  God. ' 

ff.  Words  in  the  sense  of  the  Locative  case.  CJ^c^  from 
^Qs6i^  and  c,  'borne  in  the  bosom.'  ^coSe^cooS) frx>m  ^cd9(S 
and  6>e9o€) 'great  delight  in  tlie  scriptures.'  «^c6s^«^* 
from  <s\en6€)ssfi  and  s^ad  'cocoanut  oil.'  <ctgG^c^(^  from 
oiSgG>oJ  and  g>c:c^,  'king's-cocoanut  oiL'  esdSesq  from  «d5 
«9^(fS  and  nq,  'moon  in  autumn.' 

iVb^tf^ that  certain  words,  as  in  Qp«)i  (locative)ande'«9^G^oJ^ 
which  produce  croL0o9«<fr;/«?^,  or  «cAo2eir,  retain  the  termi- 
nations peculiar  to  their  cases,  in  being  compounded  with 
other  words. 

Third  class  of  compounds. 

37.  Called  Vesesun  Samas  f  are  formed  of  nouns  (with 
adjectives)  attributive  of  some  peculiarity,  or  expressive  of 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  object,  e.  g. 

*  It    is   to    be    remarked,    that    in    tome     M8S    of   the    teit     the 
word*  «^»  S^<!^d    and    OM^S^^d    are  respectiTely  written  €^«^f9 
6^«C^  and  CH'SSOC^d*  Vide  note  [•]  to  J  16  Appendii  A. 

t  "  Compoondt  of  (this  class)  Karmroadharaja  divi«ion  of  Tatpomsba  da 
not  require  that  the  members  of  which  ^y  consist  should  eiarcisa  any 
government  the  one  over  the  other;  they  are  connected  logailier  b|  im« 
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■rf?d  K(3  from  «'.G  blue,  and  CE<^  •ich'*.  S'kS^c?^  from 
G>B3i5,S_/ffi>,  and  ■:%  XDife.  <n:  6  from  «ntf  manly,  and  S 
Xion,  which  means  'lion-like.'  ec3Si«i-3®e  from  go  creeper- 
like,  and  G>K3'.  g  tenderness.  erfiAeaiS  from  ^6^  feet,  and 
•c <fi  lotut,  'the  very-feel-a-lotus.'  tSeiStft.  from  tfea  one, 
and  SiJi,  ffl/ian/,  '/A«  only-valian  1-( person). '  *  s*^?'(5J  frmn 
e^^  tico,aQds-(^'.tDorld,  'tno-worlds.'  e> oik ^. ^  froms* m three, 
and  asd-^help,  'ihree-fold-help,' ^9«grft.fromS®_/bKr,and 
fflratfv  ocean,  *  tour  fold-ocean.'  oeJSoiooto  ftura  ati_^re,  and 
^ffimVi  i/real-river,  'five-fold  river.'  adalromca  six,  and  tio 
taste,  'sis-fold  taste.'  radssf^aS  from  ws!  seven,  and  w^aB 
roekt,  'seven-fold  rock,  ef P^na i-  e  from  (jf  «^ft(,  and  -yo  ^e 
catfr  of  elephants,  'eight-castea  of  elephants.'  «rSTe,tf  fttim 
«^^  m'/K,  and  i?c,rf  t/oor,  'a  nine-fold  door.'  ^ear  tf  ^S- ftmn 
(jea  (CTi,  and  iSt:*^&  rov^  virtues,  'ten-fold  royal  Tirtnes.' 
Fourth  class  of  cumpouiuts. 

36,  When  by  the  combination  of  many  words  of  Tarions 
Hignifications,  a  meaning  is  produced  different  from  that 
which  the  words  (themaelvefi)  convey,  the  compound  is  called 
•T^^d've^;  and  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  one  of  the 
?even  caaes  (already  referred  to),  t 
Examples. 

»9di.'*^nncl — 'Swan-stuck  place'  i.  e.  ea^.t  tank,  which  is 
in  the  sense  of  the  Accusative.     <;^®grfi, — 'one  by  whom  the 


plinJ,  though  nol  r%pte»teA  concOidBnce.  ot  bj  cOpaUtiva  i 
The  miHt  nonieiDUK  Kii»  of  ttarminmdliiraya  compound*  i>  thai  in  vbicb 
Uic  BntiboU  ii  combined  ■llti  the  objectj  u  -^CiQJtSJaQO  '■  bloc 
totot"  &L.—  H'i/ion.  p.  3-13. 

*  The  ten  last  nampln  illoKiale  tlie  Dwiga  Tatpxrtaha  eottptgndt 
of  SaiwcKi  grammaixaiLt;  and  Ihsy  are  compooDdi  of  ae^rp(tatmi  of  anr  girea 
Dombrr  of  tbirgi    lomiMl   vitli  numfrali   lo  lignifj  aKtibulct   of  weighl^ 

t  The    above   ipecie.  called    in    the   Sanscrit.    Batintrtki    eomptvnJM   m 
tbuj  driincd  bi  Profotor  Wikoo.  p.  3^9      •'  Two  or  mote  wordi.  or  two  « 
compound  termi.  ma;   be   put  together  lo  (oim  the  attribole  or  efntliet 

"*>j"' When  the  principal  term  retain*  (he  lign  of  (ba  e««e 

H  Mi%j   br  pot  Snt." 
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senses  are  subjugated/  I  e.  %^,  Budlia,  in  the  sense  of  the 
InstrumentaL  Q^i)<j — ^^that  by  reason  whereof  a  meal  or 
rice  is  prevented /L  e.  cfO,  jtMzrre/,inthesenseof  the  Auxiliary 
case.  Q^<gdc^«-^*that  by  whose  means  a-tree-is-cut/  L  e. 
odQ,  axe,  also  in  the  sense  of  the  Auxiliary  case.  e<^&d — 
*a  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  ^ven/  L  e.  Sg^,  Brahamin, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Dative  case.  cg6G>coo  eocgd — ^^  that  from 
which  a-monkey-fell'  i.  e.  6v^,  a  tree,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Ablative  case.  vr^Qd — ^^a-face-of^moon/  or  6cg€)(5€D 
<a  thinness-of-waist/  L  e.  toaman;  ^m^Q  'one  of  ten- 
powers/  OTowtS  'one  of  five-eyes,'  L  e.  Budha,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Genitive  case.  8(d^«r)QDi^ — ^'that-which-has-in-it 
many-rutting-elephants/  L  e.  6^,  forest,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Locative  case.  <rD^Qd8^vS)(S— 'that  which  has  in  it 
many-heroic-powerful-troops,'  L  e.  d'^^cper),  battle^eld,  also 
in  the  sense  of  the  Locative  case.  cscnotft/Etc — ^'thatwhich 
is  associated  with strungHstars/  L  e.  ^S^,sky*  G^tt9S\ts:9^dv — 
'he  who  was  associated  in  the  same  womb,'  L  e.  brother. 

Note,  that  this  class  of  compounds  may  be  subdivided  into 
two,  viz.  e)c^>^,  inherent  or  possessive  attributives,  as  ^9m 
G^  '  one  who  has  a  drooping  ear; ' — and  crocg*^  attributives 
other  than  the  po&sesdve,  as  f  ajdfesgdL  'one  who  reached 
the  ocean's  end.' 

Fifth  clou  of  eompownds. 

39.  When  a  term  or  expression,  which,  if  not  compounded^ 
would  require  the  intervention  of  a  conjunction  equivalent 
to  cmd,  is  considered  either  severally,  i  e.  as  many  as  there 
are  words,  or  as  one  aggregate  term;  it  is  called  ^^ud 
code},  a  copulative  ccmpcund.^ 


*  The  followiog  definition  of  tbii  f  pedes  of  oompoamlf  in  WiUdB^  SaoKril 
GktraiDV,  will  Uirow  farther  light  apoa  the  rale  in  the  text— ^Wben  two  oraotw 
words  oeme  together,eech  tntfae  MoiecaM,  nod  which,  in  the  oennl  node  of 
cpoitraction,  would  be  ■epmnted  bj  n  oonjooction  eqoivnlent  lo  tmi,  Ijbfif 
nay  be  formed  Into  n  eompoond  of  this  ■peoies.  Tbeiw  nm  two  wodst 
of  formiof  oonpoondi  of  this  tpeciei.    In  the  fint  OMde^  the  cooipoond 
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£jcpresgiona  such  as  (Srfij  ts^^ — 'both  the  sun  and  the 
moon' produce  tSdcr*;,  Sun-moon;  cat5g«J^  ©Kgonc«^^ — 
'both  Seriyoot  aruJ  Mahaiuoogeka'  produce  m.i^^t^s(B§« 
G^,  Serit/oot-Mahamooffelan  ;B.ndtfvritfd8  ac^ — 'elephants, 
horses,  carriages,  foot,  (soldiers)'  is  a  compound  formed  of 
«»t.<dB35,  ^cigc,  Sk^,  o^t;,  'elephants,  and  horses,  and 
carriages,  and  foot  (soldiere).' 

Hole,  that  where  the  words  are  to  be  taken  severally  the 
last  word  of  the  compound  should  take  a  plural  termination; 
S)3)Brf«n6^(5i(©Jer.^^e^,  Braliama,  God, and  mm  worship.' 

Note  also,  that  where  the  words  arc  taken  collectively,  the 
last  word  of  the  compound  takes  a  xingular  termination;  e.  g. 
(a«rji.g&.  Song-dance. 

£nd  of  tht fifth  ChapUr.  f 


^  bM 


i*  considerrd  ai  iTuny.  and  (he  lait  aoid  ii  tb«<^r»rr  put  in  tlie  jtlnrai 
numbrt;  Bod  id  ilie  accond  mode,  iht  aggirgatp  is  coniidcnd  B>  oaf, 
■Dd  the  Istl  number  ii.  conieqaeDtl;.  ptM  in  the  tin^'lar  numlKr.' — p.  S69. 
*  Alctaoogb  not  apoo  the  ume  principle,  canipounda  in  the  Caglitb 
lugmge  freqaeoilj    have  the    plural  infleiioa  on  the  last  vurd.     "Tao   or 

■Dd  ■  title,  or  tag  tilln,  have  the  plural  termiDBtion  annexed  to  the 
iBN  odIj  ;  Bi  iht  Mm  Smilkt.  Ikt  Ikret  Dotior  Simjneni,  Ikt  iitit  MaHfr 
H'iggnun ;  qutnt-cmnrU,  Urd-ekamttUori,  lard'Uniltnatiltj—'  An»l0Ey,* 
Dr.  Prieatir  cbaelro,  '  *oald  plead  in  Tbtot  oI  ■  diBerent  coDitroclioD, 
■Dd  lead  ua  to  uj,  ikt  Uiitti  Smilk,  Ac;  fui,  if  Ihe  elliptii  were  (Up- 
|itied,  we  kbsuld  uy,  ikt  Iwo  yatmg  laditi  of  lie  name  0/  Smitk, 
1^  latter  toiis  □!  eiprtnian.  it  ia  true,  occwionalljr  ocean ;  but 
general  uMge,  aDd.  1  rath'i  inclioe  to  think,  analog  likewiie.  decidea  in 
favor  of  the  former:  lor,  with  a  fe*  eiceptioni,  and  Ihoie  not  parallel  t«. 
Ae  eiBDiplea  juit  ^tch,  ve  almoit  unilormly,  in  complex  namei,  confine 
the  inflciion   to  the  ]a>t  or  the   lattei   aouTi."—CromUe. 

f  Mr.  Yatei  in  the  Introduction  to  hi>  Santcrlt  Gramtnar,  at  p.  itu. 
nja — "All  the  Hordi  in  a  ■enience  are  fiMiDenll;  run  oive  inio  anotber, 
■ad  the  final  leturi  ol  each  word  chan^d  to  a^ree  with  the  initial  of 
ihe  racceediag  one.  In  EngUih,  were  worda  ibiis  joined  topether  without 
an;  permutation  cl  Ihe  lettera.  it  would  be  verj  puulic;  to  ■  learner; 
Lm   if  the  final   lettera   of   each   word   were  changed    10    a^ree  «itb  the 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Of  Concord.'* 

40.  The  principal  part  of  a  sentence  (which  is  goyemed 
bj  its  other  parts)  is  the  subject  called  <9^8G>e3tJ,  and  all  the 
terms  which  (agree  with  or)  qualify  the  sftbfect  arer^^alled  the 
attribute^  (^  8  o  »  ^  ^s?. f  The  subject  must  agree  with  ita  attri^ 
bute  in  Gender  and  Case,  Erudite  scholars  will  in  composition 
(generally)  place  the  attribute  so  that  it  may  agree  with 
the  subject  in  gender  and  case;  or  they  will  obviate  its  ne« 
cessity  by  a  different  form  of  expression, 

initial  of  the  oeit,  the  difficulty  would  be  greatly  increaied.  Thii  is  the 
case  in  Sanscrit. "  Nor  is  it  less  so  in  Singhalese.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that,  owing  to  this  pecaliarity  in  Oriental  languages^  translation*  into  the 
English  labour  under  serious  objections  in  re«pect  of  clearness  and  ele- 
gance of  style  ;^defects  which  have  been  frequently,  bat  anjostly,  attribotod 
to  the  ignorance  of  translators.  In  translating  compound  terms  into 
English,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  string  up  a  number  of  words  toge- 
ther in  order  to  keep  clear  of  many  difficulties  in  composition.  Of  this 
last,  the  Mahawanso  presents  us  with  an  instance. — ^  Dewananpiyadsib  ** 
is  translated  by  Mr.  Tumour, ''of-the-devos-the-delighl  Titfo. " 

*  This,  which  some  may  suppose  to  be  the  only  chapter  on  Sfiitojr, 
contains  but  a  brief  elucidation  of  the  Tarious  rules  known  to  the  Sing- 
halese language.  Indeed,  that  which  Europeans  call  Syntax,  embraces  in 
the  Singhalese  a  great  deal  of  what  is  treated  under  the  bead  of  Pr^^riHfj, 
in  the  1 1th  chapter,  and  the  science  of  0^^»  RkticriCj  in  the  ISth  chapter; 
on  which  last,  we  should  not  omit  to  state,  there  is  eitant  in  the  Sii^gbalese  a 
separate  work  called  the  SwuAkat^aiamkttra.^-^hM  in  the  Sanscrit,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Eiu  works  are  in  metre ;  and  therefore  the  rules  regarding 
the  construction  of  sentences  are  in  general  *'  subordinate  to  the  necessity 
of  rhythm."  Many  figures  of  speech  are  chiefly  owing  to  a  poetical  iieentt, 
more  than  to  any  laws  of  language.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  work 
the  syntax  of  the  noun,  the  verb,  the  cases,  4v«y  are  inter«perted,  as  in 
Tamil  Grammars,  with  other  matters  strictly  pertaining  to  ether  departmento 
6f  Grammar. 

.,  t  in  the  Singhalese,  pfopedy  speiakingr  tbaAdjec^Tsa  or  Attributes  ad- 
pil  of  no  degrttM  of  eamparitom.  •  The  AdjectiTes  sometimes  take  certaia 
affixes  by  which  a  superlative,  or  a  degree  betweea  the  positive  and  the  sopcrla^ 
ttve  is  expressed  ;  thus  qGO  very  rmmdf  %^6  <g  pmrtim/iy  red,  Ae. 


02  the  sidath-sakgekaw&, 

Example  1. 
«d8©3«5e<5®s,  tE®jS5<5!aSM* 

Worthip  tht  Supreme  Budha — (viho)  by  his  oum  prosperity 
spreads  splendour — (who)  has  a  lovely  appearance  hke  an 
autumnal  moon — (and  who)  is  (wet  with  the  taate  of  lore) 
greatly  loved  in  the  world. 

Here  the  subject  'Budha,'  and  its  attributes  in  the  aeTeral 
members  of  the  sentence,  are  of  the  same  gender  and  com; 
Example  2. 
«nS©358<;ts'-3B<ng  (f«-,o9<5©«i 

Bow  ye  to  the  feet  of  the  Sapreme-Budha-of-Royalty,  who, 
in  an  instant,  fully,  and  correctly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  aU 
things,  past,  present,  and  future. 

Here  the  attributes  are  so  placed,  (withont  being  put  in 
appoaition  to  the  auhject),  as  to  have  no  direct  agreement 
with  the  latter. 

The  street  and  its  attribute  are  placed  differently  accordisg 
to  the  inclination  of  echolars:   and   where  it  is  dedrable 
to  convey,  immistokeably,  the  signification  of  the  attributes, 
the  particle  g  maj  he  added  to  the  same.* 
Example  1. 

19  3  4  S 

12  3  5  4 

Thi*  proceeding  great  bullock  is  eaUed  Buwan. 

3eD«3tfS<Ji-ent,®fiS)§Sve93M§^tfi.8^^«rM(g)^<r!^enstfO(,8 
a4f}£t.«riSt«'jiS.  Swatmi  o(  httM,  nhiob  at  da;  i'gin  iorir  OJtt  Iba 
lotuMi,  are  lika  thi  olbpriDs  ol  dukneu  prtettdtng  in  quett  ot  ibeit  pareU 
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Example  2. 

12  8  4  5 

1  9  3  4  5 

Sande^  the  s<hcaJledJmr  tocman  comes. 
Thus  are  the  subject  and  its  attributes  differently  put. 

End  of  the  sixth  Chapter.  *  ^ 


*  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  in  the  conttraction  of 
fenteoces  id  the  Singhalese  lang^uage,  care  shoald  be  taken, 

Firtt,    To  place   the    dependent   before    the   principal   clauses,    e.   %, 

^«s)  ^^3.^8  ^.^^(^     3  S'o^So^B  «s^Q^^%^     ^  cgS.^»s) 

tD9e5^eo6>e9ei)  ^  t^qooeB-«J«rcg9^29«o5.  7  /»  My  #ar  do  Mom 
r#/a<A  6  f  Ar«e  prtuses  5  o/  i^iiij  PmraJkkr<mebahu,  4  iovtraigm  chief  0/  Me 
mtM,  3  6orn  0/  /Ar  «o/ar  race,  9  r^iial  to  Mr  Sun^t  tpiendour  U  rt/eV' 
enee  to  the  white  Lotui^/Ue  pandiU^  (and)  1  to  indra  in  reference  (o  the 
ateetnhiage  oj  hit  virlve; — Hmue^Sandeytey, 
Secondljff    To  place  the    attribute  before    the    tobject    or  noon;    e.   g. 

1  ®0<B34^   *  ^G^e^^    *  ^O^-      3  /^om     I   of-thaolar  9  rocr. 
Third/jf,  To  place  the  j^vemed  before  the  p^veming  words  in  a  sentence ; 

e.  g.    I  093^    2    •^80    8  qte8^^   *  dCjC5S^rf«?.      4  He   eaid, 

2  wherefore  3  teiaedet  thou  I  Aim  f—Oomandawe.  1  ^t,9€:8«)0  9  ^q 
»ci  3  0e^^  4  GNCjd'  5  e^CDX.  ®  GVJoS  7  t9^  ®  <5V»«?€b  •dt^ 
10  c|tQ  1^  60.  11  H'ken  9  the  king  10  had  imquired  %  having  cmuied 
to-be-broMght  7  the  woman  6  of  the  komee  4  whote  door  5  he  had  chatted, 
and  3  having  expreued  2  dtapleaonre   1  teward»   the  minittera ; — Raja'walia, 

Jnd  Fourthly,  To  place  the  principal  verb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
Since  the  student  has  already  had  numerous  examples  of  this,  we  need 
only  refer  him  to  a  few  familiar  instances ;  as  &0^c9  To  me  give  instead 
of  «GiTe  me;*  ao5«>o9c3  B^e  oat.  instead  of  •  Eat  rice;*  ^•©'Cntf 
<;9  «9b^^63^  6^^  6^  The  dcetrineo  by  Bmdha  wore  premoked, 
instead  of 'The  doctrines  were  preached  by  Bodha.' 

Exception,  Poetry  forms  an  exception  to  the  above  general  ralet.  Of 
this  the  student  will  find  examples  in  the  two  blank  veises  ghren  in  the 
text.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  poetry  which  bti  by 
all  nations  been  allowed  a  wider  and  more  indulgent  fange  tlnm  imae, 
ia  more  elegant  when  composed  according  to  the  above  rolea,  ^litii  wkea 
they  are  departed  from. 
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CHAPTER  TIL     " 

Of  Verbi. 

41.  The  following  are  roots  of  IntranBitive  Verbs  (which 
are  not  followed  bj  an  accvsative  ca^e):  epL£  »,  38  ttaiid, 
•SSQfall,  C^f^W  smart,  ^^  sleep,  (&^  rest,  Sia  fear,  e,  6  ram, 
Q<s^o,  laut/h,  sG  please,  MiS  cry,  fcreak,  or  make  noise), 
&eQ^  ffriece,  cjt.o.*5B  ttrike,  ^B  li?e,  &c. 

Andthe  following  are  rootoofTranaitive  Verbs  (which  are 
followed  by  an  accusative  case):  ?d  lee,  (behold),  c^ 
receive,  &^  cut,  (break  or  eradicate),  f^'fQ^  knoic,atgo, 
€t^  support,  6^  speak,  a<;  tie,  G^o.sg'©  eat,  ea-f  do,  (make), 
89  cook,  jS  desire,  8i,iS  bear,  (or  convev,  or  pour),  (oi 
release,   c,  ffive,  «oS  ftwirf,  &c. 

Fn-ft*  Intramitice  have  cither  an  ocftie  or  a  substantive 
voice;  *  and  Verbs  Trarmtice  either  a  passive  t  or  an  active 
voice. 

Verba  in  their  tbree  persons  (He,  thou,  and  I),  admit  of 
(three)  tenses;  the  past,  the  preserU,  and  tkefuturt.X 

•  The  mbitaiitiie  vokf.  e.  g.  S^isli  O^KjeSaf^B-S  „  rendered  bj 
Mt.  Wilkioi  in  Iju  Satitcrit  rirattmnT.  p.  I2B.  Wc'O  XTS3^  «>,  'Tim 
II  i«iiiy,  bfSir  <6y  ynt  5ir,)  i.  e.  y«i>  are,  or  a«  irr<»ij..3.'  Mf.  Wilkin* 
Bdd>,  "tfaiimode  of  oiing  the  letb  a  called  «)~£>-3I,  or  the  S.itlMii- 

i  The  paaict  mict,  vbicb  ii  peculiar  to  (r«ui(ir«  Mrij,  IJ  TovMl  In 
the  Sioghalne;  alihoagh  iti  eiutrnce  bai  been  denied  bj  the  Be>d. 
S.  Lembiick,  in  hi)  Gramniar;  tee  Introdoclian.  Rod  }  S3.  lIpoD  diii 
•ubject  the  rule  i<eisctl]i  the  i>me  » that  laid  davn  b;  Dr.  Lowtb,  p.  IM— 
"  A  neater  Teth  cannot  become  a  paKive.  Id  a  nmlet  veib  the  a^cDt  sd 
the  object  are  the  wme.  and  caoDot  be  lepatited  cvea  in  imaginatioD,  •<  id 
the  example!  lo  t/erp.  It  waU;  bnl  vhea  ihe  Terb  i)  paaive,  ODc  ItUQK 
ii  acted  upon  b;  another,  leallf  or  b;  suppoiilioa  different  front   il." 

J  Singhalese  *i  aell  at  Santcrii  Graramatiana  lieac  o[  the  ptrtont  and 
teoM*  in  an  order  ditte rent  From  that  adopted  b;  Eitropeam.  Wbibtthe 
latter  count  the^nl  peraan  firit,  and  the  third  lait.  (be  former  placa 
Itie  firti  latt,  and  the  tk>ri  fit>L  The  tenwi  are  reckooMi  hy  SiDKhaka* 
in  the  order  of  time,  riit.   paii    Bnt,  the   preteni  next,    and  the  /warr 
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The  terminations  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  in  the 
third  person  singular  number,  are  tS^  f ,  d'*,  and  ^;  the  tenm* 
nations  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person 
singular  number,  are  f ,  6,  t^,  and  ep;  and  the  terminations  of 
ihe  future  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singular 
number,  are  ^^Qs^^  fB^(^^  Se)«66^^,  and  6^^. 

The  terminations  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  in  the 
third  person  plural  niunber,  are  ^*),  5),  c  and  ^^ ;  each  of 
which  may  at  pleasure  be  changed  by  adding  cd  and  ^;  the 
terminations  of  ihQ  present  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  third  per^ 
son  plural  number,  are  cfo^,  fd',  t9^  and  Sd^;  and  the 
terminations  of  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  third' 
person /?/2<ra/  number,  are  er^s^enj,  c^e^ero^  and  «09^.  * 

1.  Examples 

Of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singular 
number. 

rf; — §©<5tf-w§55ca®''fg^s\en^d.     Dievekooroo  Budhaper^ 
formed  a  superhuman  feat  (called)  Yamcu 


last.  It  it  alto  remarkable  that  the  pronount  in  constractioo  with  verbt 
are  often  elegantly  omitted,  as  their  nominative  case,  as  in  the  Latin; 
the  termination   of  the   verb  beini^  a  sufficient  distinction. 

*  The  method  here  adopted  by  the  Grammarian  is  far  from  being 
satis^tory ;  and  we  have  therelore  gtTen  in  the  Appeodii  a  little  work  calM 
FtbatMaUlame,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  the  above  axampiet  are 
better  and  more  methodically  arranged.  Fide  tramMfniion  in  the  Addenda 
}  11.  tt  teq.  The  adoption  of  ''symbolical  letters  "  as  in  Cf  ^>  <&>  9, 
atH^;  '^^  C9,9,<0»(a),c3,:^»tf,  ts^  a  Bt  (  61  &c.  is  not  withcMil 
much  perplexity  to  the  beginner.  It  b  indeed  the  like  **  mystical  teaching 
of  the  native  Grammarians'*  in  the  Sanscrit,  that  has  led  Profevor  Wil- 
liams to  apeak  of  them  in  the  following  strain,  (see  his  Grammar  p.  56.) 
"  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  expounder  of  Sanscrit  Grammar,  who  wbbat  to 
eshanst  his  sobject,  is  not  only  compelled  to  embarass  and  perplex  an  ofiier- 
wise  simple  statement,  by  the  diffused  exhibition  of  irarione  forms,  and 
tenses,  and  exceptions,  which  are  of  little  utility  to  the  extraordinary  student; 
bot  b  forced,  moreover,  to  bewilder  the  beginner  by  a  complication  of 
technical  phrases,  conventional  abbreviataons,  and  symbolical  letters,  which 
are  as  paxxliog  at  the  first  stage  of  his  studies,  as  they  may  be  mt(vX 
ia  esnatiog  hit  memory  at  a  later  penod.*^     - 
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f; — wCoe?e,t*«ntf®jfi8.      The  whole   world,    having   teen 

thai,  became  glad. 
#; — Seo5^q5'<n<?cDSK:B«^Sv«r;^.      7%e  great    multitude  de- 

ttroged  (keUtoon)  the  evil  propensities  of  human  nature. 
C; — t3Hh,«:n§5e5c3grtfis>iSsgsg.      There  (the  multitude) 

sunk  m  the  Ocean's  bed  of  Budha's  splendour. 

2,  Examples 

42.  Of  the  present  ten^e  of  the  Tcrb  in  the  third  peison 
singular  number. 

f ; — ^t3C3».S2*n£«DOB^O-S.      The  mne-brcmched  ReKgiem 

of  our  Budha  endures. 
®j — gde'(5©SS^tnG'Sa^G>fli3.     The  whole  world  imbibes  his 

pithy  doctrines. 
rf; — £5>(TSc!(s:««-6>ci99o^fr(;^«l,   Hisbodyofhighprietts 

conquers  the  heathen. 
T5 — «<8<QdiS«i«?c3Boioc,.       The   wise   man    offers    unto 

those  three  gems. 

3,  Examples 

43.  Of  the  future  tense  of  the   verb  in  the  third  peraoii 
Bingukr  number. 

tf«rfff><s?; — ff'3s'rf^.^i5oe^8rft,«H^«i»i<?^.    My' tree  Budha 

uiill  conquer  the  five  Mara. 
t9«i5i^;— <foScD(fg3^'^^56s^e^^.     (ffe)  wiU  give  the  Hea- 
venly food  of  Nivene. 
S)«?;^cri; — t9^SSl(as»5e>»1S'S)D«lo«5.      The  samenectar  wUl 

•     the  great  multitude  drink. 
€»«!; — t9(5S*ee'-'^osS'w'^3ia?'t3s'<;5.  (Andjatthatfestival 
wiillJiavDery  rainfaB. 

4,  Exaufl.es 

44.  Of  the  past  tenee  of  the  verb  in  tie  third  perron 
plnral  number; 

C"^  |^<ii.e^8<r-oadGyno)n.  or  qcd^is,  or  G<a3q^.     Irthees 
^^y,  j       imxnted  great  arts. 


■  t/oU  ihat  CS  ttid  (^  Bie  •ome^DM  nlftiratcd  Tot  tbe  re^ar  inllniian 
n  ID  Ibe  text;  u  in  49>Qbi,  cn^^,  Ac 
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^1  0<S5g^d'^.<30(5«5G^G^,  OF  «>(•&),  OF  «9(3^      PundUi 

g  j      published  the  properties  (of  all  things.) 

^  I  t9^c3£)o5g^<»rfcg,  or  (^corfco,  or  c»«^S-     Those 
^  J      toise  persons  acquired  learning* 

^^^1  ®^s^C3^§:o)«?,  or  S)^c5?,  or    S)«^t£i      Siley    rfe- 
C'^  eg  J      stroyed  the  armies  of  Mire. 

5.    Examples 

45.  Of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person 
plural  niunbei'. 

cfrf; — Qd^^^^^g-^cg  1^8.20 o?«       TTie    eloquent  disseminate 

Budha^s  virtues* 
f  rf; — o^bfi<>^c3}t98^^.     Those  who  have  hearts  bear  them» 
tdoJ ;— ^«Oo  <Sg^c55<;<^s^^c5.     The  wealthy  give  away  alms, 
®o5; — 6©^C3G^e3s^Sd6'.S)o<^.  •     The  ignorant  drink  distilled 

spirits* 

6.    Examples 

46.  Of  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person 
plural  number. 

cfe^G^en?; — ^Q5«cggs^9s^«J§^Sg^^<5^enJ.       TTiose  who 
have  acquired  merit  will  offer  unto  My* tree  Budha. 

Cf«)«no^; — ^QoeJ<s>^nSeo6^d;«r5^n9^.     In  that  faith  wiU 
they  become  priests. 

^t^\ — cf«r3<S^c3C35«)e^SDS)s>or.d^45er:o^.     Those  who  heme 
committed  the  sin  called  Anetiriye  wiU  not  see  him. 
Note,  that  the  above  terminations  undergo  a  slight  change 

by  being  deprived  of  the  inherent  vowel  q  in  the  two  last,  f 

47.  The  above  terminations  are  changed  into  £  and  ^ 
respectively,  in  the  #f^oiuf/?frjoii  singular  and  plural;  and  the 


i^k 


*  Note,  that  the  terminatioDt  given  under  this  conjogAttoo  ifiaj  abo  be 
changed  into  f;  a9&«n£  instead  of  &  en  c5^  6Q€  instead  of  8^<'^;i 
6>^^  instead  of  O^^^  and  G^ohS  instead  of  G^Q>Off» 

f  i  e.  The  inherent  vowel  ^  in  the  inileiioos  9^^09cq  ^nd  ^^^'^ 
is  sometimes  changed  into  q^;  as  instead  of  Ot' 8  ^€Xcri«r«^,  OlG*^^ 
•irt^rtOKa;  and  instead  or(S^^sn9^^^n^fc,  6i«D}^^«no(y)0« 

n 


Past    < 


Future 
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ftaper  tenniiiations  of  ihe^rst  person  ringiilar  arc  &,  and 
which  are  changed  into  §  and  G^93  in  the  plmaL 

Examples 
Of  yerbe  in  the  second  person^  in  all  their  tensesand  numbers. 

s^ooG^otf ©  95  s^«)^^&    singvlar —  Tlum formerly 

didst  meritorious  acts, 
o  »:3s^O(rQ8^«DQ^.      plural — Ye   formerly  did 

meritoiious  acts, 

r  o^.\^,6ds^esiC^6&.     singular — Thou  rtignesi  at 
Present  I     present 

La>®c35c5«s5d2-    plural — Ye  reign  at  present 
G^al  d:gS'es<^C)r:cpc?a<d«s)d'«ri6^«r>£.     singular — 
Thau  wilt  in  future  obtain  the  City  ofNhoene. 
^  6^o:3iP^3^o5rfg:5^tf'od«)<^<rf«o^,   plural — You 
(^     wiU  in  future  obtain  the  City  of  Niwene. 

48.  Examples  of  the  yerb  in  the  first  person  and  in  its 
tenses  and  nmnbers.  Note  that  the  learner  should  be  guided 
by  usage  in  the  selection  of  terminations. 

©©s^otfwgSe^SJc?^^,  or  Srf8.     singular — I  for- 

merly  associated  with  good  people. 
(fv^G^:3  6ts^?ts^^^r^^0T  Sg'G^e].  prSg'&cD  or 

Stf  &r£.      plural — fFe  formerly  associated  with 

good  people, 

d@^  ^i^QA)^  5?c^o«r)tg<^oo^S)G^t5&^  or  ^9s^c^9. 
singular — Now  do  I  hold  the  precarious  effiei 
of  a  priest 

or  S)s^§tt3,  oraeB^.    plural — Now  do  we  KM 
the  precarious  office  of  a  priest  * 


Past 


Present  < 


*  The  uord  ^^^C^,  Utenillj  *  a  ion  of  Bodha/  b  here  reodered  prieMt, 


Future 
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— I  shall  in  future  conform  (myself J  to  preeminent 
doctrines, 
cf^dfecgsv^oO^gdJ^eoSSc^'e^eng,  or-arc^ftS.  plural 
— We  shall  in  future  conform  (ourselves)  topreemi" 
nent  doctrines. 

49.  When  verbal  appellatives  called  cfdt.c^^^cs^  by  rea- 
son of  an  established  usage,  assume  the  form  of  Participial 
or  verbal  nouns,  by  being  inflected,  they  admit  of  gender 
and  case,  but  without  a  distinction  of  tense;  e.  g. 

<;,^w<j<o©  tft^esd^rs^e^  <5^coog®o.  Gowteme,  tJie  present 
Ruler  (masculine  gender)  of  righteousness. 

o<n«ri(5^©^o^^ci^8^.  Ignorance  the  distresser  (feminine 
gender)  of  souls. 

Si9c30cg6gG^(5cS§Q.  Mdga,  the  dweller  (feminine  gender) 
in  the  City  of  Thosithe.  * 

®<n§2'^6^«c®<«cl*r.©  ^G\ti^^S)^c\(^.  The  Old,  called 
SomnaSy  the  becomer  (mas.  gender)  of  Pasa  Budhcu  f 

8cdo^S)lS  d'^.Ts5oQS);^^>i5.  Visakah,  the  female  ascetic, 
the  attainer  (feminine  gender)  ofRdhdt  i 

50.  Hence  know  the  changes  of  the  verb  in  the  Causal 
mood  9  jflg-cSd  cj ;  the  Imperative  6  i  (which  last  admits  of  only 
the  second  and  third  persons);  the  Benedictive  mood  qo8; 
the  Conditional  mood  efoa)cs)G;  and  the  Passive  voice  in  its 
three  tenses.  § 

*  ThoHthe  it  the  name  of  one  of  the  maoy  heaveiu  of  comparatiTe 
bliis,  known  to  the  BudbiaU. 

f  tSG^ti  f]'-^  are  inferior  Bwihai,  "who  flrequently  appeared  in  the 
world  previous  to -the  birth  of  Gowteme  Budha.  Although  they  asramed 
the  habit!  of  Budhist  aicetics.  and  practised  tlie  antteritiet  which  lead 
to  Nirwana  or  6ual  emancipation}  yet  they  obtained  this  state  witboot 
any  of  the  lef^btlative  or  other  prerogatives  peculiar  to  a  Budha,  and 
rendered  (little  or)  no  assistance  to  otliera.**— C/mt^A. 

X  Rahat  means  worthy  of  adoration^also  an  ordei  of  Ilia  priesthood 
■or  saint.%  who  subdued  the  evil  propensities  of  boroaa  nature,  called 
Q«D)0(^e^,  and  posseted  the  power  of  irdi,  dyiug  in  the  air. 

f  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lambrick  (see  his  Sinfrlia!ese  Grammar,  p.  S6.)  has  treated 
some  of  these  modifications  of  the  verb>  as  f  vices,    Eicept  the  Pmisivt,  they 


CO 
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6ag&^^  is  that  which  indicateB  a  cauEality  Bfi  caused  to 
be,  or  done  h\  another.  In  thie  ecDse  the  termioa^oD  S 
may  be  added  to  the  crude  verb.  e.  g. 

sB&e^enS^^.eJaeatf  0'S~4ra)i'&S.  Semual  detirei,  and  the 
evil  proptTuities  (of  our  nature)  have  muted  the  toult  of  men 
to  be  whirled  in  tnetemptyehotit. 

S«ic«5an90c3i«nirf?O3(2S3.  Cupid  camet  Youth  to 
tpgrt.  (pats:) 

Cfte»o!e''^E  s^eD^  eoC'^'S^S'*^-  Mytree  Budha  viiU 
cause  ilte  world  to  be  saved. 

Note,  that  tlie  verb  in  this  sense  may  also  be  used  in  the 
first  and  second  persons:  also,  that  neuter  verbs  require  an 
accusative,  and  active  verbs  more  than  one  accusative;  and 
that  the  word  denoting  the  inEtruroeut  by  which  the  act  U 
caused  to  be  done,  takes  the  inflexiou  q-d  by;  as 

3  j->^0(if3i  cte^Eb^SewS;.  The  chief  eooh  causes  meals 
to  be  cooked  by  tlie  mate. 

Note  that  thi*    inflexion  may  at  pleasure  be  omitted;  as 

fjSttJ  si  g^3=^-??  G'^3;<;ii,£-<5?.  Gieittg  frayrant 
Bitel,  (he)   cautes  the  same  to  he  distriivted  by  children. 

51.  When  the  verb,  either  in  the  present  or  future  tense, 
expreesea  an  order  or  entreaty  wiUi  reference  to  the  second 
or  third  person,  it  is  put  in  the  Imperative.  Its  terminations 
in  the  singular  are  tf,  «/,  t^tf'.ti^s^,  and  (f«rfar:x — and  in  th« 
plural  (T©t  an  J  Cf 

•re,  mt  believe,  more  ptojvilj  drsi^nsicd  Wm^  For,  uyi  PioleBor  WUmd 
(See  Va  Sai-t  ril  Grammar,  p.  13sj  'It  b  desirable  thai  tame  notion  (herald 
ba  entertained  of  thoK  (rvandan  or  derivatire  farmi  of  ahKb  (be  aogfe 
»erb  admiit.  Some  of  tiirte  misht  perhaps  be  more  torrectlj  desfiuled 
■•  moodi ;  for  caBMliljr,  detire,  IrenuentT.  or  intfnjlij,  ate  bui  ditfe»nt 
Butdei  or  conditiana  of  Ibe  nrae  uiion;  and  ibe  modiScaliani  hj  irhkh 
IheT  are  eiipreupd  ate  no  more  lo  be  TegaTded  u  dialioct  verb*  becmiac 
Atj  Uhe  all  (he  lenMi  of  tlie  aimple  verb,  ihao  the  moodt  of  the  Creek 
terb,  of  wfaicb  the  tame  circnaiMaiKie  nuj  be  predicated. "  It  ia  remaik^le 
•bo  that  llie  llentdidive,  which  n  includi^  in  the  Engliifa  Imperalive,  is 
IB  tlic  Sinsha^cre,  Bi  in  the  Sanicrit  aod  Peli  teparatelj  treated  oF. 
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Examples. 
^ —  a^^noertCjS^Sbc^.     O  BrahaminI  eat  to-marrotc. 
tS — Wwd'c^^^coSo.     Live  long ^  O  mighty  person! 
«f.5?s^«? — G^8«nd'o6>^8Me^O^.      Let  the    cook    dress    the 

victuals. 
cf  «4>20i, — :S@^®^»®(5^^w^«^x.     Lord  preach  thou  (thy) 
doctrines. 

Plural 
cf  © — cg3>^  J«t  oJ«-.©s  «)iSatf  ©.     If  there  be  any  merit  here, 

hold  ye  fast 
^ — ^:50€n<55«co«^^«5:5g.      O  virtuous/  behold  prosperity. 

Note,  that  the  imperative  frequently  has  a  benedictive 
signification. 

52.  When  the  verb  in  any  of  the  three  persons  expresses 
a  wholesome  wish,  infuturo,  and  which  is  not  realized,  at 
the  time  expressed  it  is  in  the  Optative  or  Benedictive  mood.* 
It  obtains  the  termination  &9. 

Examples. 

w dea6oo i)j2  -  «®^5tJ(5^E©3 — May  Sarasfoetee  dtoell  in  the 
Lotus  of  my  mouth. 

'eod'oE)d8vt^s>®5io.  May  (thou)  the  supreme  of  men  live 
prosperously. 

iJ«fij3^5oS)(8©^oS)C^Bo.  May  I  be  potoerful  in  ameHo^ 
rating  the  toorld. 

53.  When  the  above  verbs  have  a  passive  signification, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  terminations  proper  to  the  Pamt;e  voice, 

•  "  The  Benedictive  ■•oo*/— The  term  by  which    Uie  pvwer  pf  this  mood 
it  defined  imporu  '  blowing ; '  but  at  thete  is  aUo  coooccted   with  it  the 
fiotioD  of  '  with  *,  and  at  this  wuh  or  defhre  may   conoem  oneself  as  well 
as  anotler,  the  term  *  optative'  would  better  indicate  its  character;   as 
<0  7»^o^O"5^^£o86^c)G^^g5\fi<n^B€o6©ao  | 
.  t9  05)«r.9ccolGcFc^9&S)o90l5)^s^S©SQ^SG^crf• 

*  May  the  Godt  direit  tii,  to  that  we  mag  either  eoMquer  ifch  ememeg  as 
Raremn,  or  Ji>*— It  is  ti>ed  sometimes  optionally  with  th^  imperative  in 
4k  benedictory  sense:  ©docfSs)^  or  6<5c(?Q<gtO&9<$);  <i#e^  Ks«/ 
^xeelleiicy  live  iong,  '*—  WUtom^e  Crawmmar,  p.  405. 
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regarding  which  the  following  modifications  mav  be  observed, 
that  ie  to  sav;  in  the  past  tense,  the  letter  in  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  crude  verb  and  its  tennination,  and  the  vowels 
inherent  in  the  crude  verb  are  changed:  in  the  /tmcti/ and 
fvture  tenses,  the  inherent  vowel  in  the  crude  verb  is  also 
changed,  and  the  eyJlable  is  lengthened. 
Examples. 

rrcoSc-5tfi-^=^iaf\:.t^«B)>.r  <;^8.-^.  Tke  thicket  of  fkleslifj 
tenival  desires  teat  burnt  by  the  fire  of  the  chief  course  (niveae,} 

g068^'^-cri»t,B;c!^etCt'.  The  fire  of  trifiing  mil 
covered  with  the  toater  of  virtuous  merit. 

epe^9ic«.Le,-!"«rige«l  KWtf  d-«.Si.G^£<r6-^.  Afigvrt 
of  Budha  leiil  at  the  tennination  of  his  rehgion  be  formed  by 
the  (assemblage  of  the)  constituent  parts  of  his  body. 

Note,  that  in  paraphrasing  a  sentence  the  verb  in  the 
Passive  voice  may  be  rendered,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  root 
ei-S  (expressing  the  sustaining  of  the  act),  also,  that  certain 
neuter  verbs  in  the  active  voice  take  a  passive  termination; 
as  aoffi  e«?,  (was)  brightened.  * 

When  the  agent  and  the  object  are  the  same  (as  when  a 
thing  is  produced  of  itself),  the  verb  frequently  takes  a 
pasuce  tennination;  e.g.  cgBC3Sicc83(?q  The  loft  (was)  i/»- 
i4_n)  (of  Usdfj 

Note,  that  the  Imperative  takes  the  termination  ^;  aa 
esid'^  do,  s>a>9:5  '0  eat. 

Note  also,  that  in  the  plural  number,  terminations  proper 
to  the  same  roust  be  used. 

5i.  When  the  verb,  without  any  distinction  of  either 
person  or  tense,  expresses  a  contingency,  or  indicates  a  time 
(for  the  cause  and  consequence)  it  is  in  the  Conditional  mood,* 
and  takes  the  termination  a-. ;  as 

*  **  Ti>U  mood  ^  tait  ProfoHr  Wikon."    u    contidptpH    ai  ((|Di*alcal  oF 
1  indicated  u   ircll  u  conieqiiencr,  ot  wbra  one 
ni  upon  Bnolhei    act  ot  condiiion.  and  ■beUiM, 
c  be  future  or  put.    Like  the  polrntial.  it  U  eum- 
nool}   nied  willi   ilie  lanie  conditioDBl  puticlei.  " — Grammar,  p.  405. 
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OcooS)oS«w<5D^^c3  2ne8oDrto.  If  the  zealous  wish'tthgo 
to  'Niveney  (they)  are  not  unable  {to  do  so). 

£)«ncrStSg-^cg^Sc3(f.  WJien  all  the  virtues  of  Budha 
are  proclaimed,  they  are  felt  weighty 

^6ei^iSi^  tsidtSiSb^^fSi^n  tio'  t^^^.  When  a  child  is 
dead,  cause  to  cease  (i.  e.  prevent  the  accumulation  of)  human 
milk  by  means  of  medicine. 

NotCy  that  the  following  are  also  examples  of  the  Condi- 
tional mood; — and  that  it  is  desirable  to  be  guided  by  usage 
in  employing  terminations — 

0(^3  @  »o  o«noS  <&c3  cni/  4&^  It  would  be  impossible  to  (compre^ 
hend)  if  you  think  of  the  universe. 

6)E)(»>«?^crk$b£^<^e55esc5:c^^.  If  by  means  of  meditations, 
Nivene  would  be  possible. 

er  tJ«6^8  3>c3<?>tf^^.     It  were  well  if  truth  be  told. 

^  Q5  «nGSv«".8.     It  were  well  if  virtuous  acts  be  performed. 

55.  When  a  verb  is  preceded  by,  and  has  relation  to,  a 
past  act;  the  last  named  act  or  verb  {g\ks<^  ^'^cs  which 
is  the  past  participle)  takes  the  followin<r  inflexions^  viz. 
cfc,  cf),  d',  5^,  &c  or  any  of  the  above  added  to  q.o^  But 
g^2)t©  (which  is  the  present  participle  followed  by  a  verb) 
takes  the  following  inflections,  ®^,  @cn,  and  9^. 

EXA^IPLES. 

tfv; — ^S)8«o«,©«i.d&cr«>8i^«^.     Having  crossed  the  ocean   of 

metempsychosis,  he  enjoys  prosperity. 
(p; — 30<^c©g(5S3s9.     Having  accomplished  the  Paremitas,  \ 

they  attained  Budhahood 
^\ — ($3^^C®<^«s>^<^^^^^^»^^*     Having  doubted  that  it 

was  a  cluster  of  Giri'nil  (chinoria  myxa)  flowers. 
•^ ; — e38gG^ffi)oS)-.G^co9S«{d&(9>^.    Having  gone  whither,  will 

the  sinful  prosper?  X 

*  Se6  Profeuor  Wilaon'i  Sanacrit  Grammar,  }  249  et  ary: 

t  See  Cloagh,  p.  3S7.  toI.   II. 

X  A  peculiarity  in  the  idiooi  of  the  langoafe. 
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<fi.2i;—508<g(55O)tg<;_ 301.(2  <nuBrf.       Ditoomagool  hitlfed 

having  teen  MattT^oo. " 
ffZ^; — a>i*5i9^adeaae3a>i-^.     Do  that  which  iBDeceaeaiy 

to  be  done,  having  inquired. 
ffss; — 3»dS'0)E'M3^o(ntf8S{2'SS^iJ.      The  bee    proce«ls 

having  sipped  the  sweets  in  the  flowery  leaf. 
5«?g5; — B5co:3B5ij>co;Sr<'^j«c»)»S.      Having  gone,  behold 

the  prosperity  of  Niweae. 
Note,  that  the  following  are  also  some  examples  shewing 
other  inflexions  of  the  past  participle;   e.  g.  7§si  or   ^§5 
having  come;  sic-aeJ  having  gone,  t 

Note  also,  that  words  as  in  the  two  following  g  i^cn  iJ,  and 
-fi:i3e«io«rf,  become  raott  by  the  inflection  reapectively  of 
co^  and  e  to  the  past  participle  inflected  as  already  l«id 

56.     Examples  of  the  preicnt  participle.  %ts' — ■i6tst£aitn 
9«iovg'.     The  Jlara  army  trembling  went  away. 
8«: — flaai39a®<n.     Leaving  (it)  to  peacocks. 

When  the  Sun  of  Budhahad  risen,  the  stars  of  unbelievers 

Jading,  assumed  a  disappearing  mood. 

Note,  that  (in  this  Chapter)  the  names  of  the  verbs  and  the 

tenses,  and  their  significations  are  treated  very  briefly:   all 

their  pecularities  should  therefore  be  leamt  according  to  usage. 

Eftd  of  the  seventh  Chapter. 

•  "nii*  is  «o  allotion  to  a  itor«   in  the  Badbhiirsl   Scriptom. 

t  The  pnil  poTiicip't  which  a  Irealed  of  onder  this  pwmcnph  Iw* 
been  dai^iled  -The  compvund  perfect'  bj  the  Revd,  Mr.  Lambnrk  at 
p.  116  of  his  Grammar,  wherein  he  lemulu  ;~''  Boida  Ihc  nmple  per- 
/kH  jiven  ID  the  Paiadi^,  there  ii  a  wmpmatl  prftmi  ptrficl  and  a 
tamfnKd  j.aU  prrfra  formed  by  Ihe  abiolute  participle  and  an  aaxUiarr; 
ai  «8q)e-2gtQ«fJt(Jif5rf«lin3  Tkt  «c*  *a»  yi  «  iht  ttmr; 
<;e«BS:e(fi£l?ee5<&Dtfi  &«.  /.*  had  brrm  ta^ki  m  .  ml" 
It  isqaile  an  error  lo  speak  o(  ibeae  as  compcDod  perfedi; '  (or  by  tms- 
po«ing  the  words  in  At  above   czamplH,  the   tiudeol  wiJI  perecite   Ibal 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 
On  Derivatives, 

57.  Verbal  and  nominal  roots  are  inflected  with  appro* 
priate  affixes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  a  departure 
from  usage. 

a.  Verbal  roots. — A  verbal  root  when  inflected  has  either 
the  signification  of  a  noun  in  its  six  relations  to  the  verb  (i.  e« 
the  six  e  od'^s)  ^  )y  or  that  of  participial  nouns,  e*  g.  «s>^-^ 
'that  which  is  necessary  to  be  done' — a  deed^  from  tsid  to  do, 
and  ^.  the  affix,  ol^  *  that  which  is  fit  for  drinking' — water, 
from  oo  to  drinks  and  the  affix  ctl^.  G^o.og'^  *  that  which 
is  fit  for  eating  ^^—foody  from  G\^^  to  eat,  and  ^,^  the  affix« 
es^  'that  which  is  fit  for  mastication' — cakes,  from  «s>^  to 
masticate  or  bite,  and  ^  the  affix.  cooS  'that  which  is  com-* 
posed' — stanza,  from  ecooe^  to  compose,  and  cp  the  affix;  and 
by  changing  the  last  by  the  rule  respecting  g^^o:^  (see§  9.  and 
note),  e^^  'that  which  is  given' — a  donation,  from  c^  to  give, 
and  ^  the  affix. 

Note,  that  the  above  are  derivatives  having  the  significa^ 
tion  of  an  Accusative  agent,  f 

&  e)(g  'He  who  does  an  act' — agent,  from  fOid  to  ifo,and 
the  afiSx  ^,  and  by  the  substitution  of  o  in  place  of  6.  (see  § 
10.)  gol<^  '  he  who  calculates' — accountant,  from  qd^^  to 
count,  and  the  affix  f  •  £.i  ^  'he  who  shoots' — arcAfr,from 6^ 
to  shoot,  and  the  affix  f.     cs^  'he  who  supplicates' — beggar, 


there  is  bot  one  aimpU  rerb  id  each  of  the  two  tenteiicet,  and  thai  a1<« 
thoai^h  that  verb  bears  a  relation  to,  the  same  b  neveftbeless  noooimecled 
with,  the  participle.  Thus  ^g&0«Ci<BQ9  «{«{(^f  <r5«n9  iimmmg 
mt^unied  the  chair  ike  e^vk  i$  (ut,  remaint)}  ^^O  Cf^G^&QO  63<d€ 
S)<^  Having  been  eaugki  m  m  ««/( there ) imm  JItk.  This  then  is  not  a 
•<  compound  perfect  tense;"  but,  as  it  is  laid  dowo  in  the  65th  (  of  the 
text— '<a  verb  preceded  bj,  and  hariof  relation  to,  a  past  partkipla.  ** 

•  See  note  (•)  to  (  60. 

t  See  last  note. 
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from  a^  to  beg,  and  f  the  aflG:^.  e,E5  'he  who  moB' — racer, 
from  ijB  to  run,  and  the  affix  er.  o^^ts  'he  who  doea  not 
walk" — non-pedestrian,  from  Ea  to  go,  and  C3<;  y«',  and  by 
eliding  ^  in  the  root,  and  by  inserting  the  negation  <r3. 
^tS  'he  who  glides  on  his  breast' — ffHder,  from  ^tf  breast,  oaS 
io  proceed,  and  the  affix  tp.  cl^  'he  who  loves  water' — 
aquatick,  from  oa  (o  drink,  and  iTt«3  the  a£Bx.  GitasSKo  * 
'that  which  dazzles' — dazzling,  from  OtsS  (o  dazzle.  SiensQ 
«n  'that  which  etira  up' — storm,  from  0«9S  to  stir  up,  G*C33 
«!  'that  which  ia  desirable' — desire,  from  s^tjaB  fo  tci*A  ybr. 
ec-in  'that  which  waves'— ;/fKeft/«fion,  from (j^  tomovetoand 
fro,  ec(2<n' that  which  oozes' — oozing  ,iTOimvi(^  toooze.  SSlQ'Sn 
'thatwhichshines' — sh>ning,iTomais.Qtoskine.  Se}*fto|'that 
which  falls' — rtdn,  from  ©es  /o  fall  in  drops.  tjeJ^os  'that 
which  delights' — delightful,  from  r^ts  to  please,  ge^^ro  'that 
which  separates' — ai/aftre,  from  Jes  toseparote.  cgc' that  which 
is  splendid' — splendour,  from  ^e  (o  ^Ai'ne,  and  by  changing  the 
affix  (f  by  the  rule  respecting  Metathesis  (see  §14).  tn&Q 
'thatwhich  wafts' — irMre.from  wiS  (07»rowerf(  like  the  breeze), 
and  the  affix  c-  S (ce' that whichis  weak' — lea}incss,boiat)m<i 
to  uieaken,  and  by  inflecting  the  base  with  the  affix  ^,  after 
eliding  the  tf  in  the  root.  €8 'that  which  gladdens' — gladness, 
from  (JO  tobe  glad,  and  f  the  affix,  I.  e.  after  substituting  0  in 
place  of  es  (see  §  10.),  and  after  changing  the  vowel  sound  q  in 
ts  (see  5  14.  a).  SS  'that  which  stands' — standing, hoxa  68  to 
stand,ajid  the  affix  §.  ^S9 'he  who  dives' — dicer,  from 
^g(j  to  dive,  and  the  affix  q,  and  by  substitnting  0  in  phw;e' 
of  ^  (5  see  10.)  01.9  'that  which  quakes' — quake  (aa  in  earth~ 
quake  J,  from  mlJ  to  tremble,  and  the  affix  f.  <;^8  'he  who  is 
brave' — bravery,  from  ^m  to  dare,  and  the  affix  S\  <S9  'that 
which  annoys' — annoyance, from  &ts  tooppress,  and  f  the  affix. 

•  The  «otdi  G»w3D!<n,   Gv«s»3*n,  S'^ffifln,  ^t=«n,  K'Qva  and 
Sa>(3«n  Bie  rormed  b;  addiog    the  affix  er<^  lo   it*  rooU  given  ia  dw 


f  ?d«n3,ege?«^B,«nd  g«rf<rS  lake  tbe  aSi  <n-. 
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The  above  are  deriyatives  having  the  signification  of  the 
Instrumental  agent 

c.  6^«)9Q  •  *that  which  is  chopped' — cAtp,from  Oes:©  to 
chop.  S^L^fattenyfromQ£  to  fall  cooWt^Q  *  that  which  is  ground' 
— -grinding^  from.  coctjO  to  grind.  Q^Q  'that  which  is  directed' 
— atm^from  8  and  C3<^  to  ^iVec^,  and  the  affix  ^,  [before  inflect- 
ing which,  however,  the  base  undergoes  by  substitution  and 
Metathesis,  a  change  which  produces  QqO]  s9  *  that  which  is 
Been' — v£R&/e,from^e3  to  behold.  BQ^  approaching, from  o  and 
6«a  toa/?proacA,andthe  affix^  [before  inflecting  which  the  base 
undergoes  achange  as  in  g^0.]  csiv^cut,from  tsiK3tocut  eotg 
chewed,  from  C9C5  to  chew.  ^^  charmed,  from  ^^  to  charm.  S 
crammed,  from  eo  to  insert.  S)Lf3  seeti,  from  Qq  to  see.  ooi  A 
flown,  from  coe  to  ooze,  ^dt  borne,  from  ^d  to  bear.  Qdi^flUed, 
from  g5  tojill.  K'v6v  distanced,  from  E6  to  send  away.  toj,6\^ 
adorned,  from  tod  to  adorn.  8k.(5  c  killed,  from  ^6  to  kill  EtS 
baffled,  from  9(5  to  b€ffle.  0^tOf^  dropped,  from  G>»:C5  to  rfrop. 
oeoc^  plucked,  from  6>«n(«  to  pluck.  o&<d  enttoined,  from  G^Sq 
to  entwine.  f3vS  spUt  (part),  from  c5C  ^^  9^2^*  6s  written,  from 
€  to  tortife.  ^g  spoken,  from  <d8  to  5^ay.  8og  shut  (part),  from  6  to 
shut  «s>(«  d(m«,  from  «s>d  to  <fo.  osq  #A2£n,  from  tad  to  shun. 
8c  assembled,  from  &<5  to  assemble.  Q«r)  ct^/  or  destroyed, 
from  6q  to  destroy,  o)^  broken,  from  8q  to  ir^.  ^^  «a^ 
(part),  from  £q  to  ^tY.  g^  Aom^,  from  6<;  to  bear,  g^ 
given,  from  e^  to  ^V«.  t9«o  coming,  from  t9  to  a?m^.  c9«q 
eating,  from  «5)x  to  ^a^     <r^<r:  giving,  from  e,  to  give. 

The  above  are  derivatives  having  the  signification  of  an 
Instrumental  or  Accusative  kamka, 

*  All  the  derivmtivet  in  tliii  paragimphi  wlucb  have  the  fioal  loaDd  of  ml 
M  in  G^esQ  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  ^;  thote  which  here  the  Soil  loand  of  a, 
tak«  Cf ,  end  thoie  which  h«Te  the  mate  n,  take  ^«  Since  the  Modent 
may  easily  find  them  oat,  we  have  omitted  the  t^gut^i  with  which  the  rooti 
riven  in  the  teit  are  combined.  The  rooti  themaeliret  are  lopplied  by 
the  translator  from  the  Commentary  to  the  Sidath'Saogerawe,  where  alone 
they  occar. 
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d.  to-a^ 'that  by  means  whereof  wego' — a  awnwyonce,  from 
ts9toffO,  Soserf'that  by  means  whereof  we  cover  ourselvee' — 
garmentt,  from  Sato  cover.  «iio^  '  that  by  means  whereof 
the  head  is  anointed' — ointment,  iiom  v.^  tobathe.  is>6  'that 
bymean5  whereofwedoormakeany  thing' — ai-m,  from  «srf 


The  above  are  derivatives  having  the  ^gnification  of  the 
AiLiilieay. 

e.  Cj-ii  '  he  to  whom  anything  is  given' — donee,  e.  g, 
a  Brahamin;  from  c,  to  gice,  &c  &c.  are  derivativee  in  the 
senae  of  the  Dative. 

f.  s>a®  *he  from  whom  resulta  fear"— ^/fwuf  or  Bhakeha, 
from  £9  to  fear,  &C.  &c  are  derivatives  in  the  sense  of  the 
Ablative. 

g.  @S  'that  upon  which  every  thing  happens '—•^roiuufj 
from  g  to  happen;  n6  'that  wherein  prosperity  teems' — city, 
from  c.a  to  teem,  &c  are  derivatives  in  the  sense  of  the 
irocatice. 

h.  «sde  acting,  O/^'^  ffivinff,  ^^^i^eating,  ^ t.tQ9 seeinp, 
«atcg©  mounting,  i:^^  destroying,  ;r.\,^ ^-,  bowing,  ^-e,  are 
derivatives  in  the  sense  of  Participial  nouns. 

58.  Nominal  roots.  iiif'.So  '  Son  of  Menu'  (e.  g.  <nrf 
niCTi^,  fromS^  J/cti«,  andlheaflGxf  3.  *  ^<rf£9'SonofDanu* 
(e.  g.  v^<5  demi-god),  from  ^<^  Danu,  f   and  the  affix  &g, 

■".Vna.  >on  or  ^DdtoD  of  BTahama,  or  in  plaio  laD|;iia;F,  Om  Jb^ 
0/  crciiipd  being!,  and  not  tlie  oide.1  onlj.  bat  the  bolieit  of  l^ulatur^ 
Tl:e  DBine  ol  Mmu  a  clearly  drnv»l  (like  mrnti.  mtui,  aod  mijtdj  from 
■be  root  aHv.  '10  andi-r-tand ; '  and  ii  sii^ifif^.  ai  all  Pandila  aftee, 
inltlrigmi.  psriiculariT  in  ihe  dortnna  o[  ihe  yida,  obich  the  cotppoaet 
ot  oar  Dlifrma'  Sa.Ura  ia\ut  liair  •tudicd  te';  diligentli. "— Sir  tfiiliam 
Jtntt'  warkt.  III.  p.p.  S4.  as.  The  utiKltDi  will  beace  perceire  diat 
Ihe  Konli  ^tf^CS-',  »^da»3  &c  •uH.and  «>«n  mind,  arc  deiited 
from  the  aame  aource. 

t  "^"^  (be  motbei  of  the  Doifyai.  drmont.OT  «i(r» ;  ibe  »■•  O0«  of 
the  daughieti  of  <?**»>  [in  the  mrlbulo^;  ol  ihe  Uindiii  •  noted  datj, 
■ha  «ai  a  wn  of,  and  botn  Horn,  the  thumb  uf  tbe  right  hand  o( 
Bralkomii.  fur  the  pwtptae  of  at-i.ting  in  peo|iiini(  tbe  world]  aod  wife 
of  Kat^-jtt,  tho  «leb<ated'J<ui>'  or  holy  mui.  >he  teacher  of  Parity 
Tima,  horn  whom  be  leceiiad   tbe  laiti^pA]  of  the   world  "—CUiW*. 
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e^tsd^  deacon  (an  orderof  priesthood),  from  w8)«ng  ascetich. 

6^w?corf  worshipper  of  Budha  (e.  g.  (j©^  hermit),  from  ^corf 

an  appellation  of  Budha.   ^oio^  South-west,  from  ©j  loind, 

a  deity  of  that  name  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  the  S-W. 

point,  and  caa)  the  aflix.     «t.e»S   astronomer,  fix)m  ««)rf 

*ter,  and  the  aflix  j.  o§  m/^e^,  from  o^  /ee^,  and  the  aflSx  f  . 

6^^«o<n9  multitude,  from  ^«o  m^,  and  cod  the  affix,     (5^(5^^o^ 

the-whole-world,  from   o(3»  t£?orW,   and  the  affix  <ro.     crt.8 

villoffer,  from  oo©  village,  and  f  the  affix,  ect  cS  /ieai?en/y,from 

esGD  heaven,  and  9  the  affix.     <^L©«{g&9  (from  dt^  «pi  gold, 

and  g©o  the  affix)  ^that   which  is  made   of  gold' — golden. 

^§g©9  (from  ^^  wood,s,iid  §£9  theaffix)  Hhat  which  is  made 

of  wood' — wooden.     <gdb©ci  from  ^6%.  star,  and  8<5  affix, 

star-like.  «^t.@  sailor,  from  ^sou^  ^Atp^and  theaffix  f.  6^<s>c8 

ferry-man,  from  6^®o0  a  ferry,  and  f  the  affix.     A«od->  *he 

who  inquires  what  to  do' — an  obedient  person,  from  •dS®  trAa^, 

and  «)do  (including  the  affix)  inquires  to  do.     ^gcd  Hhat 

which  is  lustrous'— ^rt/&'an^  thing  or  person,  from  ^  lustre. 

<^c3©<s5  from  <^c9  wisdom,  and  ©eS  affix,  a  tr»tf  man.     SS 

from  'Sb^  power,  and  f  affix,  a  powerful  person.  4d )  from  0^6 

arm,  and  f  affix,  handy-one  (jBi  term  for  the  elephant,  see  note 

(  ^  )  at  p.  12.)  wuS)  from  »S)  society,  and  f  the  affix,  a  Courtier. 

Thus  are  nouns  inflected  by  appropriate  affixes  to  the 

nominal  roots. 

But  there  are  peculiar  and  idiomatic  expressions,  with 
certain  affixes  attached  to  them,  which  are  derived  from  the 
particular  subjects  to  which  they  relate;  such  asflowersand 
frodts,  from  the  names  of  the  trees  to  which  they  respectively 
belong;  ^and  inlikemannerthecardinalpoints,from  the  names 
of  the  Deities  who  preside  over  them;  e.  g.  tfi"*^^  ^^  JSast, 
from  the  word  signifying  Indra,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  East;  S^  the   South-east,  from  the 

e.  ;.  G^^SOdgSd   UimJhwiTM;  GVCSDoiccti  J^a  irtesg  Ae.  *c. 
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name  of  Affnideuiy  the  regent  of  the  Sauth-eastem  quarter; 
csB  the  Southy  which  is  sacred  to  a  deity  of  the  name  of  Varna. 

End  of  the  eighth  Chapter.  * 


*  Perhaps  no  part  of  this  Grammar  presents  to  the  student  wider 
and  more  interesting  scope  for  specolative  inqoirj  and  theoretical  indae- 
tion  than  this  chapter.  Althoagh  DerhMtiom.  strictly  speakinff.  is  a  part 
of  Philology,  it  nevertheless  belongs  to  the  province  of  Grammar;  and 
we  thus  find  it  treated  by  nearly  all  Oriental  Grammarians,  under  the  bead 
of  aJSret,  in  their  conneiion  with  verbal  and  nominal  roots,  whence  all 
words  spring.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  carious,  that  the  Singhalese,  like 
the  Sanscrit  writers,  '*  lay  down  rules  to  account  for  the  formation  of  alaMWt 
every  derivative  word"  in  the  language:  and,  as  Mr.  Yates  observes,  ia 
the  preface  to  his  Grammar,  p.  xiii. ,  ^  where  the  origin  is  doubtful,  the 
methods  of  tracing  the  derivatives  are  often  so  fanciful,  that  little  depeii* 
dence  can  be  placed  upon  them. "  Upon  a  careful  perusal  of  tiie  above 
chapter,  tbe  student  will  find,  that  in  the  formation  of  words  from  loola 
such  affiles  are  only  to  be  selected,  as  may  be  both  eiproMive  and  eupho- 
nious ;^rprtuivtf  such  as  those  which  bad  *'  their  origin  in  the  most  ob- 
scure and  early  epoch  of  language,  **  and  which  therefore  bave  certain 
meanings  attached  to  them  ;— and  etrpkonuut,  such  as  those,  which,  vbra 
combined  with  the  roots,  may  not  leave  a  hiatus  between  the  base  and 
the  affis.  It  is  to  be  obser\-ed  also,  that  where  this  euphony  is  un- 
attainable, we  are  to  resort  to  the  elision,  substitution,  and  trampositidn 
of  letters.  With  reference  to  the  question,  <  whether  these  affiles  convey 
.any  meaning?'  Professor  Bopp,  in  his  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  I  SI.  snji«« 
^  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  they  have  or  had  meaning,  and  that 
tbe  organism  of  language  connects  that  which  has  a  meaning  with  what 
is  likewise  sigrificative.  Why  sliould  not  language  denote  accessory  idrni, 
by  accessory  words  appended  to  tbe  root  ?  Language,  which  possessss  boCh 
and  body,  infuses  sense,  and  imparts  form  to  every  woid,** 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
On  the  Nominative  Case,  ^ 

59.  When  the  instrument  or  agent,  and  the  object,  are 
in  their  proper  cases  respectively,  they  are  9  eg  n^e)  (non- 
nominative);  but  when  they  are  not  in  their  proper  cases 
they  are  ^Jt^cs,  in  the  (nominative  or  the)  first  case,  t 

When  the  object  is  governed  by  a  passive  verb,  suchas  qS)^ 
[a  word  which  expresses  the  sustaining  of  an  act]  it  is 
^«d<s)  nominative;  otherwise  (L  e.  when  it  is  not  governed 
by  a  passive  verb)  it  is  cp^«dc3  nan'-nominative.  (It  there- 
fore follows,  that)  when  the  object  is  the  nominative^  the  agent 
is  non'nominative;  but  when  the  agent  is  nominative,  the 
ebject  is  non-nominative. 

Examples 
Ofiimple  Verbs. 

^cnBer^^BMt^^cjSQ^o^eifl.  The  doctrines  werepreaehed 
by.Budha.  [Here  "doctrines,"  which  is  the  object  of  the 
verb,  is  the  nominative;  and  "Budha,"  which  is  the  agent, 
is  non-nominative.] 

t9^f  <if5«c«8go^<5>««r»fl.  The  body  of  chief  priests  foUcws 
those  doctrines.  [Here  **body  "  which  is  the  subject  or  agent 
of  the  verb,  is  nominative;  and  "doctrines,"  the  object^  is 

non-nominative.] 

Examples 
Of  intransitive  Verbs  whose  agent  is  Nominative. 

Having  beheld  his  shadmo  in  the  pond,  notforgiving,  and  eu 
it  were  intent  upon  destruction^  the  royal  elephant, 
distressed  by  the  influence  of  a  hotsun,  sunk  in  (that)  pond* 

*  To  00  Asiatic  Grammar  doM  this  chapter  hear  a  closer  resemblaDce 
than  the  Bd/a*wttara.  OrieDtal  Scholan  who  have  made  Pali  their  atodj 
will  *  derive  ^eater  benefit  bj  conaohins^  the  text,  than  ita  tranalati«B 
pablished  by  the  Rev.  B.  Ckragh. 

t  ruk  i  96,  and  note  (  {)  theteon. 
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Of  transitive  Verbs  where  the  agent  is  Ninnmative. 

JEama  through  fear  of  Siva,  has  entered  the  vacuum  of 
womaCs  hearts:  even  there  he  is  distressed.  How  then  in  oppon* 
tion  to  the  great,  can  any  prosper? 

Examples 

Of  verbal  Appellatives  shewing  the  object  as  the  NominaOve. 

§g6^0<S  .?«^^>nc'  qjStScyveni  S^S^  4^BG^c^G^enf^ 
The  rake  was  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the  hiOrUke  bosom 
of  the  lovely  one;  and  as  if  intent  upon  uprooting  that^which-was* 
directed  thither — the  arroio-like  eyes,  he  shook  his  head. 

Note,  that  if  words  of  different  cases  be  compoundedy  or 
inflected  in  order  to  convey  one  idea,  the  compound  word  ib 
in  the  Nominative  (unless  otherwise  governed);  and  that  an 
expression  without  a  verb,  properly  takes  the  verb  65 — ^  a 
root  expressive  of  being. 

End  of  the  ninth  Chapter. 

*  The  neater  verb  8  i«  freqaeotly  omitted  in  the  Singhalese,  •»<« 
the  Sanscrit.    Thus,  io  tlie  former, 

(Jk»rt  were)    bri^ki  clou>i$,   Cqm  if  iknf  were)    9tr9ke%    {prmhteed)    mt 
the  temek'Miomt  of  the  iky,  by  the   QUdamiik  of  a  c/rar  evening^  by  awaat 
•/  ike  ytid  HJkt  i9m-^  fCanatokerm, 
and  in  the  latter, 

'*f9'kat  (it J  tko  m$e  of  a  ma  ibeimg)  bom,  wke  it  neiiker  Semrmei 
nor  pfy$t  Wkai  {hene/t  it  tkere)  from  a  mgkttett  eyef  (fticA)  aa  eytt 
(it)  rvra   on/y  paim**'-^HHopaJeta, 
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CHAPTER  X* 

On  the  Crcvemment  of  Casesi 

60.  Learned  men  or  Pundits  have  given  the  six  following 
Cases,  viz.  the  Accusativey  the  Instrumental^  the  Auxiliary  yihe 
Dative,  the  Ablative  and  the  Locative^  the  name  otaffenU.  ^ 
They  are  the  relations  of  objects  in  a  sentence  to  the  verb; 

*     «5)0d«5)iian  arcideot  of  the  Singhalese  Grammar;  which,  although 
found  ID  the  Sanscrit,  is  nevertheless  omitted  by  Coropean  writers.    Indeed  we 
have  failed  to  perceive  any  elncidatiun  of  the  same  in  any  of  their   works. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  are  aoable  to  give  it  a  familiar  designation,  and  are  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  appending  thb  note.    Karaka,  we  have  already  translated, 
wde  p.  4.  (  8,  as  "  the  means  by  which  an  act  is  performed. "    This  is  very  ob- 
scure, if  not  incorrect.    Mr.  Cloiigh  in  his  tiictionary.  p.  1 1  d,  gives  the  following 
definition— «  e5ii6  «s>ianact,  ade^^an  agent,  especially  in  Grammar, comprising 
all  noons  which  imply  the  agent,  object,  instrument,  &c.or  any  thing  eioept  the 
radical  idea ;  it  also  includes  the  application  of  all  the  cases  **  [He  should  hav« 
added]  'with  the  eiception  of  the  Genitive  and  the  Vocative.'  Professor  Wilsoii, 
to  whom   Mr.  Cloogh  was  indebted  for  the  above,  is  more  comprehensive 
in  his  definition  (aee  his  Dictionary,  p.   2 1 3)— **  it  ako  includes /A#  «f#  and 
government  of  the  CoMtt,  er  Sgmiax. "    Hence  it  would  seem,  that  karaka  arft 
the  six  relations  of  a  noun  in  reference  to  the  verb,  and  that  they  are  in  onft 
of  the  sii  following  cases— the  Accusative,  the  Instrumental  (which  sometimea 
includes  the  Nominative,)  the  Aniiliary.  the  Dative,  the  Ablative  and  the  Loca^ 
iive :  e.  g.  1.    If  we  say,  *  He  killed  a  man '— otm  has  a  relation  to  the  verb  in 
expressing  the   object  of  the  verb.     But,  2^  if   we  say,  *  He  was  hilled  by 
a  man,*  tlie  noun  man  has  a  like  relation  to  the  verb;  and  implies  that  ii 
was  the  imttrttment  of  the  act    [Here  it  is  nece-sary  to  observe,  that  the 
Nominative  has  the  same    signification  as   the  Instrumental,  as  he  in  *He 
killed  a  man  ;  *  but,  where  the  Nominative  b  the  subject  of  a  passive  verb^ 
as  in*  He  was  killed  by  a  man, '   ke,  although  the  Nominative,  would  never«^ 
theless     be    (aa    being   the    ot^'eet  which   sustains   the   act)  an  Accmtaiim^ 
karaka].  3,  If  we  say,   '  He  was  killed  wUk  a  stick. '  we  not  only  convey 
the  relation  which  tiitk  bears  to  the  verb,  but  also  espreas  that  which  was 
an  ayxUiar^  to  the  performance  of  the  act,  via. — the  atick.  4,  If  we  aay,  *  He 
gave  to  him  a  blow, '  kirn  convey^k  the  object  which  was  the  recipient  of  the  aet, 
5,  if  again  we  say, '  He  fell /roM  a  tree.'  /ree  expresses  the  object  from 
whence  the   act  had  its  rise.    And  6,  if  we  say,  *He  fell  from   a  tree  id 
the    orchard,*    ttrekard    expresses,    in    relation   to  the  act.  Ilia  sitbatiod 
ef  the  tree  from  whence  'he  fell,'  We  have  thus  shewn  that  a  doUb  ia  a  seaienre 

X 
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and  mnce  the  Genitive  and  the  Voeaiive  may  exist  without  a 
verb^  they  bear  not  the  same  gOTemment  which  the  other 
six  cases  have.  Except  by  one  of  these  six  cases  no 
sentiment  can  be  expressed. 


1  9  s  4  5 

S«dc^O  eaS'^  «s>en3f  <^6^o3  eos«!c&8<$?  Beoo  tt«9«)0^ 

6 

1  5  a 

The  cook,  having  given  unto  the  priesthood  milky'-riee,  eoAed 

3  4 

in  a  gdUten^vestel  by  means  of  sandal-wood,  uhu  freed /rem 

m 

6 

metempsychosis.  * 

The  use  of  agents  is   thus  effected;  and  they  are  to'bt 
employed  as  occasion  may  require. 

JSnd  of  the  tenth  Chapter. 


mart  be  in  one  of  lix  relatiou  to  the  verb;  and  tbmtit  it  thb ivtoli«« wbacb 
SiogbaleM  GnunmariaiM  de»igD«te  «D9des>.  It  nurt.  boverer,  be  observed, 
that  the  Geninve  mad  the  r^cattvt  may  exist  io  a  tenteiice  without  aiij 
relatioo  to  the  verb,  m  <0  mighty  Kimy  of  Kimft,  Ltrtl  of  Lanit;*  and  thai 
therefore  thoan  two  caaet  are  not  comprehended  in  the  karaka.  ^3)9^4^ 
derived  from  ^boo  u  dm^  and  ^9S^  the  affix.  cooTeyi  the  meaning  of  *  thr  ajiaj 
of  the  act,' bat  not  **an  act,  or  deed.**  Ueoce  io  the  text  ff^^ocs  aredia- 
tingaiftbed  into  an  Aectumiirt  a-fent,  an  ImMtrMmtentalttpemt.  an  Awgiiimrf  •gn^ 
a/>«iNwafe«l,an  tb'alivemgent,  and  a  Loca/irr  mgeml.^ride  cliapter  X.  ( 60. 

*  Here  the  word  ''cook**  i»  in  the  SwmiHmlht  caM;  «hichintheaenaeof 
agent!  includes  tlie  iiutrtnmentmf  (see  note  to  §  Su);  ''milky-rice"  b  in  th9 
AecmBmHee;  **  goldru  vevel  **  in  the  UeQ-ivt;  *•  kandaUwood  **  in  the  Am^iUarwi 
'*  priesthood  "  in  the  Dtuict ;  and  *-  meterop*ycho»is  "  in  the  Jihimtitt. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

On  Propriety. 

-  €1.  Hence  know  that  he,  who,  having  studied  Grammar, 
wishes  to  versify,  should  do  so  after  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  good  and  evil  ProsodiaiyiK/  as  well  as  letter Sy  &c 

The  eight  classes  (of  trisyllabic  prosodial  feet)  are  pro- 
duced thus: —  l,wherethefoot  is  composed  of  threecg^t,^  it  is 
called  Oqo^  Mohssus;  2,  when  it  is  composed  of  three  ^cg, 
the  foot  is  called  «r.co4^  Tribrach;  3,  when  the  first  syllable 
is  long  and  the  two  last  syllables  are  short,  the  foot  is  called 
^004$^  Dactyl;  4,  when  the  first  syllable  is  short  and  the  two 
last  syllables   are  long,  the  foot  is  called  ooco^  Bacchic; 

5,  when  the  middle  syllable  is  long  and  the  syllables  on 
either  side  are  short,  the  foot  is  called  t^co4^  Amphibrach; 

6,  when  the  middle  syllable .  is  short  and  the  other  two 
are  long,  the  foot  is  called  dco^  Cretic;  7,  when  the 
last  syllable  is  long  and  the  two  first  are  short,  the.  foot 
is  called  esco.^  Anapcest;  and  8,  when  the  last  syllable  is  short 
and  the  two  first  are  long,  the  foot  is  called  acf^^  Antibacchic. 
If  a  Molossus  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  a  stanza  and  before 
and  after  the  name  of  the  person  celebrated  therein,  the 
poet's    enterprize  will  be    crowned    with    ntcce$s;X  if  ^ 

^  The  Singhalese  follow  the  rulet  of  Sanscrit  Prosody,  which  are  eipresssd 
with  singular   brevity;    the    imilia'9    alone    of    the    words    being    given 
to    denote    them;    thus     C    for  C% /ay««  "abort;**  eg    for  Ggc5  c*  ^IM^, 
"long;**  and,  aa  in  the  following  line  (see  Appendix  A  }  61.) 
f9,  i),  <n,  ^,  c9,  t^,  d,  e*,  o,  G9€n«r.8«o0Qo«n9 

6)  Stands  for  Mag^na,  "eO  for  Naytna,  S)  for  Bmfftma,  C9  for  Yaptmm,  C^ 
for  Jagtna,  ^  for  Paytna,  ^  for  Sopma,  and  O  for  ThMpema.  vida 
Colebrooke  "0«  San»crii  mnd  Praetii  Poetrg,*'  vol.  II.  p,  7l. 

f  Before  and  after  the  name  o/  Ike  pertom  et/§6roieti  iherwin.  This  maaiu 
the  pertOD  who  is  the  subject  of  the  verse— the  heto  of  the  tale. 

\  We  do  not  proiess  to  pin  our  faith  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Gram- 
marian ;  alihough,  we  do  not  di»gaise,  we  should  be  loth  to  be  guilty  of 
a  departure  from  the  rules  laid  down  by  him.    Our  reasons  ara  the  fal- 
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Tibrach  the  poet  vn\\  he  remnmed,  or  porrerful,  or  mfiuentialt 
If  a  Dactyl  he  will  be  progperovs  or  happy;  if  a  Bacchic 
lon^cevoai;  but  if  aQ  Amphibrach  occurs  at  the  aforesaid 
places,  the  poet  will  be  tick  ;  if  a  Cretic  he  will  be  sorrmcfiil; 
while  an  Anapffist  will  cause  his  death;  aad  ao  Antibacchio 
render  him  unfortunate  or  unluckt/. 

62.  A  <Kj*or  "class"  isa  prosodiaiyoaf  of  three  letters.* 
The  quantity  of  3ed  (a  eyllabic  inaiant)  is  the  time  occupied 
in  winking  the  eye.  That  period  of  time  occupied  in  uttering 
one  (simple)  letter  has  but  one  Srf,  and  it  is  ^ig  or  tkort. 
When  a  letter  occupies  double  that  Ume  io  its  attenmee, 
or  when  a  short  letter  is  followed  by  a   mute  letter,  the 

loving.  We  do  not  bplirre  that  void*  have,  or  can  hoie,  anjr  mjatic 
influCDcr  upon  man ;  but  tt  do  brlieie  that  to  <ae  an  Atapkibrarh,  a 
Crr/ic,  tn  Anapiril  or  an  ^iWiAoccArc  "at  Ihe  brginning  of  a  Stania, Ac" 
i>  coDtrarjr  Io  the  tuin  ol  I'loiodv.  and  thereioie  nnproprr.  It  ii  indped  out 
Arm  conviction  tbal  otigiralU  the  Hindoi  flrom  whom  Iht  SingbaJiw  bate 
dprired  Ihi*  nation!  rrgardrd  their  prosodial  ket  in  no  othrr  1i|;hl  bot  that  in 
vliich  v«  rc^rd  them  ;  ar^l  that  in  course  of  lime,  vhat  Daionly  bad  ■>  offend- 
ing Bfaimt  GranMuirira/  Pnprnly.  wai.  tliroutfh  ij^KitaiKe.  or  (mm  •  deaire 
o<  mjdiEjing  il.c  art  and  of  rendering  it  ao  obJFCi  ol  leiTor  (o  (tudeala, 
declared  to  be  ''bad,"  at  bein^  p>oducii>e  of  '  licknen  "  "hutow." 
■'death."  and  '■  minfonune  "— ■  derice  bj  do  meam  incredible  or  iDTpiic- 
iog,  in  new  of  the  (act,  that  even  the  Saiuctit.  Ihr  most  polWhed  lac^age 
or  the  Eastern  heiniichere,  vai  made  inacceuibte  to  all  but  tbe  8r*bT 
mio,  upoD  the  alleged  ground  or  its  having  been  of  a  "  Divxne  origin"! 
"Women  and  the  vulgar  were  foibidden  to  approBcb  iu  latnwif  encloanra: 
nit  prora/  prafani  oai  the  voice  heard  from  legiilative  and  prieHlj  lipi.. 
To  learn,  or  pronounce  a  letter  of  Ihe  Divine  Alpliabet  wa<  a  lin  o(  the 
deepest  dje  in  all  but  the  privileged  claiaei  "— Ca/«(/a  Rnine  lot 
I8t%  p.  S. 

"  Tbi»  definition  of  apr™oj;a//»f.  it  ii  apprehended,  ii  not  qoiie  correct. 
In  all  ptubabtlity  iu  inaccuracj  ltd  lo  the  etroneum  ciiticiini  of  Meeri- 
p«onCf-we  iKirtdtxi'BH.  A  "  prosodial  foot"  it.  corcectlj  tpeaking.  a 
tri'vUnbT  (not  a  tb tee-ten ered  cla-s;  and  thit  definilioD  will  comprebend 
tbe  dilfeieni  qaanliiiei  as«ii,-ned  to  the  eljjht  cUa«e>  o(  pruBodial  feel. 
Fur  wbetlier  we  lake  ?  =3  .  thiee  sim  le  Ictteii.  or  taS  eaod  ^^  lii 
jetieti ;  or  <r  ^'  3  ti'^^  'orig  letiec*.  &c  &c.  ve  uie  no  more  than  ihre* 
tf'ia-iln ;  but,  II  we  tiike  the  dedaitioo  in  the  ttxt,  CS  6  U  ^  <;  9 
jsitcsd  of  being  one  foot,  will  be   n»  J'ttl. 
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syllable  is  considered  cgdL  or  Umg;  an  cf  ^  or  mute  letter^  i.  e. 
one  deprived  of  its  inherent  vowel  sound,  is  less  than 
a  syllabic  instant  in  quantity.  A  letter  such  as  ^c.  in  <f  td» 
13  a  little  longer  than  one  syllqbic  instantf  V] 

Examples    « 

Of  Prasodial  fset, 

1,  A  J^fo/a5«/#,(?c^oJG^e©?,2>r  (him  J  be  prosperous ;  2,  a  Ti-r 
brack,  s^o)^oO  to  you;  3,  a  Dactyl,  (-s^G^S),  Let  him  be  happy  ; 

• 

4,  a  Bacchic,  SO(5?^r  o,  cMefofthe  three  worlds;  5,  an  Amphi^ 
brach,&(^^Z'^ yconsprt  oflndra;  6,  a  Cretic,  q>  dx.6,Baroosee; 
7,  an  AnaptBst,  end  8,  an  appellative  (or  Budha,  meaning  the 
Lion  of  men;  and  8,  Antibacchic,  escJ^tS,  a  species  of  serpents. 

Of  the  alphabet  t?,«s>,o9,S),d',t^,cr,^o,^,(5  and  o,  are  evil 
characters;  ^y  o,  c ,  en  and  <r>  are  human  characters;  and  the 
re8t9f9®9O,0,e)^^9Q),c?and  ^,RTe divine  characters;  any  one 
of  which  last  should  be  preferred  to  the  human  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  stanza,  as  well  as  before  and  after  the  name  of  any 
person  named  therein.  The  evil  characters,  as  being  subver- 
sive of  all  prosperity,  are  to  be  avoided  at  those  places.  * 

By  dividing  the  alphabet  into  four,  so  as  to  produce  the 
letters  or,  oe),  o,  and  r,  in  the  beginning  of  each  division, 
(a  diagram  f  consisting  of)  eight  classes  (of  letters)  will  be 
produced.  Of  these  the  first  class,  called  <ne^^  weasel, 
are  inimical  or  opposed  to  the  fifth,  called  tst^^  9  serpent;  the 
second,  9 (^buffalo,  to  the  sixth,  f^v>  horse:  the  third,  decS^sS 
owl,  to  the  seventh,  ©829'*^*'^^*  ^^^  ^^^  fourth,  0<rft^«^,  to 
the  eighth  esdcn^  deer.  All  the  characters  opposed  to  the 
first  character  of  a  person's  name  must  be  avoided  before  as 
well  as  after  that  person's  name. 


[7]  Thi«  also  it  an  error— S«e  Appeodii  C. 

•  Owinic  to  the  great  iiimplicity  with  which  the  Rules  in  thi»  chapter 
are  worded  in  the  Sinfrhalei«.  the  translator  it  obliged  to  be  more  free  is 
the  traualation  here  thnn  elsewhere. 

t  See  diagram,  in  the  InirtHUdion, 
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63.  Ho  person  who  U  well  read  in  the  vorkB  of  Rukees 
will  ever  opes  the  last  word  of  the  first  hemistick  into  the 
first  word  of  the  second,  either  by  compoundisg  two  words 
t<^ether,  or  by  dividingacom/iffunrf  term,  or  an  affix  from  itJ 
root,  or  the  noun  from  its  case  termination.  ['-] 

It  is  incorrect  to  repeat  an  expression  which  conveys  the 
same  meaning;  or  to  use  a  word  which  has  the  same  meaning 
as  another  (in  the  sentence).  A  departure  from  the  first 
part  of  this  rule  is  called  w<c^  tfts?  repetition  of  termt; 
and  a  departure  from  the  last  part  of  the  rule  is  called 
gaTtfte^ejtf  oi  repetition  of  xigtdfications.* 

litEiample.   Eena.O  ^S;^  c,  <;f.O(;.>QS>rf  ■rf^Ci*'^.    The 
tcater-ffiver  (cloud)  tckich  inflames  midotced-wicei  is  named 
water-yiver.  f 
2nd  Exampl'.  OcsiSi^-r-^S  "(5^«5'T;B«;Ptg'T^erG^(j«3t» 
cBLtiG  Jaar  9.     Cupid  with  scorn  enfeebled  the  toeahUng,  mho 
was  faint  hy  reason  of  sorroto. 
It  is  objectionable,  when  either  a  compound  term,t  or  a 
vord   by    being    divided,  or  a   word    legitimately    correct, 
conveys  an  improper  or  a  vulgar  meanin'^  in  composition. 
This  error  is  called  SS^tj-  nrfs^c.c'.t  Ambiguity — e,  g. 


[It]  See  Appendii   i:. 

•   Bo(h    Ihfce   cinoni  are  eo, 

nprebended  in  the  lenn    Tmiohg^. 

t  Tbi-   U  .  rale  -bith  Diav 

yrne  to  acUt  the  aiodent  both 

in    poetlj 

and   prow.     Tbe   Rule   »  lliw.  ' 

'   Avoid   raoloogT,   and   the  o-e    of  word,  of 

Ibe  umc  Ngnifiolioii.  "     In  tb 

-  firm  rumple.  C<^«^  i"  "led  <*>><:« 

lomeaa 

the  Mine  ItiinB-a  f/cd;  and  in 

Ibe  lecond,  tnfftUrd  GtES-c;  e-^- 

-«.lAv 

«g  i,©<0-aBd  /-*./  aJ=*-  ,  . 

ire  wordi  vbich  coniej   tbe  ume  in 

«ning. 

TbiM    Rnle  u    laiddooD   hj    i 

Dr.   I  aroiibeU  in  b<>  Ph.loMrpbj-  of 

Uhetoric 

in   oesri,    il,<-  Mme  language  i 

»  lb- above:    Book    II.   Chap.   VI. 

Part    3. 

"Anaiberao-irce  of  ob«eunly,  ii 

1  -hen  .he  ome  .old  >■  in  ll.r  umr 

iwed    m   diffetent    •eau*."-Aeain   at    BooIl   III.  Cbap.     II.   Pan   1. 

,     -Tao- 

lologj-wliifh   is   riibpr   a   T^ppiiiion  of   Ihe  ume  trrue   in  difTereDI    oonli. 

ng   B«   Ibe   iBmie,    indnclion,    or   Cvi 

iJ»*^iiel»t« 

ot  itwir  " 

I  Carp  DiiHthr   taken,  eiihcr 

ktT'/i  logflhrr.  or  in  the  .iw  oi  ei 

-en  a  correct  ei  prenion.  not  lo  fonve. 

Id  the  ear 

■  low,  vulgar  oi  bd  undignified 

meanmg— e.  g.     1,  Srio     ja  a 

•ord  for 
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Lordy  spread  thy  gentle  virtues  an  all  sides  like  the  (scent  of) 
the  wild  jasmine,  in   order  that  the  dancing  maid  of  thy 
renown  may  troU  on  Pundifs  tongues,  like  unto  an  arena 
for  dancing. 
When  certain  words  (in  a  sentence)  are  placed  in  a  cer* 
tain  order,  and  another  set  of  words  intended  to  be  put 
in  apposition  to  the  former,  are  not  placed  in  the  same  order, 
erudite  Pundits  have  considered  this  objectionable,  and  have 
termed  the  offence  ^9Q7^&^.,  Disorder. 
fic3«>8c30)®§<B?se58e*ne  : 
«EQ^«j)C6^ei(  ^^0«rJ(3^^86^c33  ~e8G^c5(5Srf?a. 
May  the  Gold,  Silver,  and  Cloud-Coloured  Gods  pour  bless-^ 
ings  upon  Giridao,  Siri,  and  Visi,  whose  husbands  are  the 
aforesaid  Gods.  * 
Where  a  piece  of  composition,  in  allusion  to  an  incident^ 
is  not  upon  the  &ce  of  it  sufficiently  explicit  (and  therefore 
x>bscure)  the  defect  is  called  G\^fiQ\t;ci,  Obscurity — e.  g. 

•talk;  bat  by  compomidiDg  it  with  9  the  very,  ind  addiog  a  veib  soch 
M  ^Ot*^  ^ire;  we  obtain  d^<5>-<d9o<$)  Give  the  ver^  italk.  Now,  the 
word  8<55Q)d  beiog  uttered  at  once,  cooveyt  a  low  vulgar  meaning, 
having  reference  to  the  poaiwriort  of  a  periom.  9,  8«-e^<n^  is  one 
single  term  for  Pkmditif  bat,  at  in  English,  there  being  two  syllables, 
they,  separately,  convey  two  low  and  andignified  meanings  -  ^f«0Ma«r- 
deerepid  pertoia,  3,  'Cnw^oO  i«  a  correct  word  meaoiog/o  if«4»ce;  bat  it  bat 
also  another  signification^  io  die, 

*  In  the  order  of  words  in  the  above  sentence,  "  Gold,  Silver,  and  Clood- 
eoloured  Gods,"  stand  for  Brahma,  Hra,  and  ^rt'«Afi«  respectively.  The  words 
put  in  apposition  to  them  are  *'Giridoo,  Siri,  and  Visi,**  or  fin  more  conver- 
sant phraseology) /^aneafee, /.o^tAofMee,  and  ^itfttf^arvivr.  Tliit  is  incorrect; 
becanse  in  the  order  in  which  the  Goddesses  are  named,  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  Parwate  is  the  wife  of  Btakina;  Laktkmwv^  the  wife  of  Sira;  and 
Saraawalee  the  wife  of  Krishna  :  bat,  if  tlie  Goddesses  were  (as  they  ought 
to  have  been)  named  in  the  lo1lo«ing  order  **  Viai,  Giridoo and  Siri"— i.  e. 
Saraswatee,  t'arwatee  and  Lak»kamee,  their  husbands  wou  d  re»pectively  be 
(in  the  order  in  which  the  poet  bat  gtven  them)  Brakw^  5ico,  iii#' 
KritknA, 
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The  boar  buoyed  up  the  earth  from  the  bloody  ocean* 
This  is  obscure  for  want  of  an  eipressJon  such  as  26<g»i 

ead^(^,  "bloody  by  reason  of  tbe  general  destruction  of 

serpents,"  literally,  altogether  destroyed  terpenft  blood. 

If  words  (as  in  the  following  example)  are  improperly  pnt 

(i.  e.  where  praise  ia  due  disprabe  is  expreeeed);  the  defect 

\s  called  qeoalcnS,  Unpropitiaui. 

Example. 

May  the  tun,  like  unto  a  gem  in  the  neck  of  the  serpent-JUte 

Rahu,  give  thee  victory,  f 
When  an  abatmae  or  obscure   expression  which  has  ft 
hidden  meaning,  occurs  in  a  sentence,  (as  in  the  following 
example),  the  defect  is  called  Bgd^tfto',  Ambiloquy. 
Example. 

May  the  God  of  Half-half-tioehe  eyes  protect  thee  for  Jive^ 
twenty  years.  Instead  of  '  May  the  God  of  three  eyei 
(Siva)  protect  tiieefor  Jive-times  twenty  (or  lOO;  yean.'  { 


*  Th)*  it  'id  alloiiDn  to  onp  of  Ihr  incarnation  of  n$iini  aa  a  boar,  in  which 
form  b«  dettroyed  iDDDmerable  irrpi nti — a  tiar(Br«  vbicb  produced  "  a  aea  of 
blood."-S*e  Appendii   C  paper  on   Bheioric. 

f  lleie  Ibc  eipreoion  ii  taid  to  be  iwp'apfr,  becanfe  the  fan  'a  ipokcB 

of  in  ondlgrnlfied   lermi.   ithrn.   considering  thai  1>it  blnaini  ii  iitTOked.   be 

n  sliudn)  lo  in  lermi  of  praite.    The   eiprenioD  "   like  nolo 

a  ^D)  in  the  neck  of  the  lerpent-like    Rahu" 'a  uodii^QiAed,  lince  (he  (lu 

and  planet  Rakt  are  taid  to  be  at  enmii} ;   and  therefore  to  inioke  the  bletunf 


I)a1(-hair-t« 

elTerTH-'iiao  obKu 

eilb« 

«e  hall  eje., 

or"t.elvet4olA=. 

,Mari,rr,e»."   ortjol*   of 

11  =  ) 

ejei ;  w^cb 

a.ti.tl,ea.»mnRort 

le  nrriier.     So  likeviie,  "  Fiee 

l^tmf 

"  may   mean 

"  five-onil-twetilj'" — i 

>tctnijf-/rt  jean;  or  "twentj 

tiaa 

t4aalto«i« 

AiMifrvd  jrean:  •hkh  Iwib  meant  b;  Ibe  wriier. 
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It  18  highly  objectionable  to  place  ■  words  in  discordant 
genders y  or  numbers;  or  to  compare  one  object  to  another  which 
either  exceedsy  or  diminishes  that  which  is  compared. 

Example. 

The  moon  is  Uke  unto  a  goosey — the  serene  sky  (vtzcuum) 

like  unto  ponds; — thejire-fiy  glittersUke  the  sun — thesoldier 

by  reason  of  his  veneration  for  his  lord,  is  like  unto  a  dog.* 

The  Poet  who  will  attend  to  the  above  (instruction)  will 

be  renowned  in  society.     It  is   (however)  desirable  that 

(in  composition)  he  should  avoid  the  defects  (aforesaid),  and 

be  guided  by  the  usage  of  ancient  teachers:   and  moreover, 

versify  by  a  strict  attention  to  Syllabic  Instants,  Prosody. 

Rhymes^  and  Yavehan.  X 

End  of  the  eleventh  Chapter,  § 

*  In  .the  above  example,  Ih^  mooh,  which  is  in  the  wianewiHe  fr^oder,  in 
compared  to  a  ffoote,  or  a  femaU  iwan;  the  vaeyym  or  the  sky,  in  the  nnguiar 
number,  to  pondi  in  the  plural;  the  little  Jite-fy  to  the  sam,  which  vastlj 
exceeds  the  former  in  brilliancy ;  and  the  ioldier  to  a  dog^  in  animal  whose 
very  mention  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Singhalese  with  feelings  of 
contempt  and  ridicule;  a  comparison,  therefore,  ill-becoming  a  man,  who 
very    properly  respects  his  superior, 

.  f  The  following  remarks  on  Sanscrit  Prosody  apply  equally  to  Sin^ilcse 
Versification:  Mr.  Wilson  says(see  his  Grammar  p.  41 7.)  *'  Rhyme  is  not  employed 
in  any  of  the  older,  or  in  the  higher  order  of  writings.  It  is  met  wish  in  lormt 
of  a  lyrical  character,  and  of  late;  tod  in  tliem  also  greit  inequ<ilify  of 
metre  is  introduced.  In  the  best  and  oldest  C(  Tipositions,  great  re^nilarity 
prevails,  although  the  metre  is  occasinally  varied  even  in  the  same  work. "— > 
vide  l/ttrodi  eiiom, 

I  Yartkan-^vid^  eiplanation  and  examples  in  the  Int'odyttiom, 
}  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  this  chapter  which  is  designated 
The  ($ij^|j)  Good  and  Evif,  would  bear  the  interpretation  of  ParrUg. 
There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  on  our  part. 
Grammatical  Purity  embriices  three  thiniiii:  FrT'l'v*  ^^  Barlnfrmit^  or 
faults  arising  from  a  use  of  foreign  terms.  Setand'y^  tot^tm,  or  offen- 
ces against  the  idiom  of  a  language.  And.  ihtrd/y.  Impropriety,  or,  what 
Quinctilian  calls,   "qum  eomlra  Itgtm    loqmtndi  ceMfWti/a.  **— lostit.  lib.    1. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 
On  Rhetoric. 
6-4.  When  a  resemblance  is  instituted  between  things,  it 
U  called  Comparison.  Of  the  eomparates,  the  object  from 
whence  the  comparison  ia  drawn,  is  known  bj- the  term  ^c8; 
and  the  object  (in  hand)  to  which  a  einiilitnde  ia  exhibited 
13  called  ^Q&^ — e.  g. " 

Budha'i  eyes  are  like  the  blue  Lolui;  and  hit  face  it  like  the 
moon. 

Where,  as  in  the  above  example,  a  similitude  is  uistitated 
between  two  objects,  the  compamon  is  named  £  ri(*E8 — 
Comparison  of  objects. 

The  following,  which  is  an  illustration  of  sensible  by 
imaginary  objects,  is  called  q^cbSS.  t 

cap.  5.  Now,  it  will  be  pfrcrirrd  tiial  lh«  GianimariaD  meipl*  tieau,  in 
Iliii  (  hipler,  a(  ihat  which  \i  coouary  lo  the  rpwrved  ind  etUblishcd  laagv 
or  thr  Singhalese  language.  Hrace  the  Decenitr  for  a  irrm  Icb  foetal  Ihaa 
-  Pntilj"  in  order  to  conoer  (be  meanin;  of  SS^'^S'  "bich  ne  \ni* 
Ihervtore  tianslBtrd    Prspnny. 

■  It  ii  noi  ■  little  remarkable,  that  manv  a  cbdoo  of  (he  Singhaleie 
Rbfioiiciui  i<  nesrlt  the  ume  in  EnE-liih.  Ai  a  means,  therefore. 
■Iierebj  we  mai  be  enabled  the  better  to  illuitTBle  the  leil,  which  it  too  olles 
eiprened  ia  »  itTle  lar  from  being  diffiae.  and  thetefote  obanire  • 
lo  a  be^nner ;  we  ihall  cite  nirh  paiaagn  frotii  Dr.  Whalelj'i  excellent  work 
oti  Rhrlirrit.  at.  in  our  opioiori,  bie  parallel  to  the  pataage*  in  the  teil — 
"  Cniparuva  (tats  liei  U  uoe  poHerlul  aieana  of  eiciting.  or  heightening  anj 
eniotioD ;  vii.  pte>eiiiiiif  a  lanllel  briwreit  Mr  tair  ia  hand,  and  nmt 
tlkrr  that  ia  calculated  to  call  forlh  luch  emotion:"  H'hate'y ,  fan  II. 
dap.  -1,  i  4. 

+  Tnu.  in  nkM'g.  par.  III.  r*op  3.  5  3.--Of  meMphoti.  tfaaae 
getierall;  conduce  moii  to  Ibe  etwrg;  at  viwciti  of  ttile  we  are  ipeaking 
ol,  which  illiutrate  an  imlrUrtluai  bi  a  ittu.lflt  object :  "  ■  •  Thin  we  tprak 
of  ■  unbrid'td  ragr, ' '  drrp-roUed  prejudice  '  4c  Ac.  Sot  the  hit-beit  degree 
of  eiK-ti^T  land  to  which  Ari>totle  cliiefly  mlncit  the  term)  i 
bj  loch  metapbon  aa  auribnte  li/e  and  aenoH  to  tbio^  L 
that,  eren  wlien  hj  tbtt  meam  the  Iom- mentioned  rule  it 
when  mimUt  tbjttu  arw  MnHralei  hy  iiUtlUelwU." 
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^tke  Makamaray  which  is  surrounded  by  rainbows^  toere  to 
move  in  the  toorld,  Budha^s  body  toould  resemble  it  * 

If^  in  a  comparison,  the  words  and  their  significations  be 
respectively  suitable  to  the  object  to  which  the  similitude 
applies,  and  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  and  the  whole  sentence 
conveys  a  concurrent  signification;  the  comparison  is  called 

EXAMPL.ES. 

Although  seated  in  a  watery  arid  muddy  locality — difficult  to 
be  approached;  the  Lotuses ^  composed  of  stem,  JSbrey 
petals,  sheathy  and  an  increasing  red  colour^  were  defeated 
by  her  feet 

That  which  appeases  thy  enemy  in  winter  y  is  not  a  females 
bosomy  but  thesuny  which  is  greatly  roundy  and  of  a  hokum 
{saffron)  colour y  and  which  rises  by  degrees,  and  rests 
in  the  vacuum. 

Or  thus: — That  which  appeases  thy  enemy  in  winter,  is  not 
the  sun  but  a  females  bosomy  which  is  greatly  round,  and 
of  a  hokum  colour y  and  which  rises  by  degrees,  and  rests  on 
cloth,  t 

*  It  is  taid  that  rayt  having  all  the  coloura  of  the  rainbow  proceeded 
from   Budha. 

f  This  maj  perhaps  be  eiplainrd  by  what  b  familiar  to  the  Englbh 
Rhetorician, — *' explaining  the  metaphor  by  a  statement  of  the  coropariaon.** 
In  the  first  eiample,  Loimte*  i«  a  metaphorical  term ;  ai»d  it  is  explained 
by  referring  at  the  tame  time  to  the  iUm,  (leg);  the  thread  (vinews);  the 
petaf§  (fingen) ;  the  tkealk  (hkin) ;  and  red-eoiour  (a  delightful  hue)— qualitiet 
which  resemble  the  component  parts  of  the  "  feet.  **  In  the  second  ezample, 
the  metaphor  is  soch,  and  conveyed  too  in  soch  language,  that  we  at  once 
perceive  the  likeness;  and  can  apply  the  *< statement  of  tba  comparison " 
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When  the  object  whence  a  comparison  is  sought  to 
be  instituted^  is  expressed  in  terms  indicating  some  of  its 
defects,  in  order  thereby  to  elevate  the  object  to  which  the 
same  is  compared,  the  comparison  is  called  '^?c^P — e.  g.  * 

What  comparison  in  the  world  will  prove  suitable  to  Aee, 
when  the  moon  is  waning^   the  sun  cruel,   and  the  ocean 
fluctuating? 
If  an  existing  or  inherent  quality  is  represented  as  non- 
existing,  or  a  non-existing  quality  is  represented  as  existing, 
so  as  to  convey   some  significant  meaning — [the  language 
is  a  species  of  comparison]  called  6^<.c©  Irony;  e.  g. 

Even  though  the  ear  is  a  non-existing  member :  we  (yet) 
hnow  that  he  is  a  churl  by  (his)  conduct,  f 

O  powerful  person!  thou  art  fearless:  how  tlien  dost  thou 
impart  ftar  to  otliers?  { 

either  to  the  ««jt  or  the  6oi:*m.  We  have  given  both  the  readings  which 
the  words  admit  of. 

*  Aristotle  says,  that  mrtnp*torf  may  be  employed  either  "  to  elevate 
or  decade  the  tu Meet  accoiding  to  tlse  de-ire  or  the  aothor ;  being  drawn 
from  similar  or  corre«i  onding  objects  of  a  higher  or  lower  -character.  ** 
Tne  rule  in  the  text  i>  bli^htly  difl'erent  trom  the  above;  lor  it  has  reference 
to  a  doi/6/e  elevation  ol  the  %ybjeclf  bv  a  companion  drawn  from  a  similar 
ctujeci  of  a  higher  cl-aracter,  arid  at  the  same  time  by  a  reference  to 
some  degrading  qottlitT  in  ti  at  ob'ecl^a  qua1ir\  non-exi»tin(;  in  the  strbfeH. 
Tbu«,  in  the  above  example,  *  the  ocean  *  is  compared  to  a  person.  The 
former  of  itsell  bear»  a  hiiih  chaiartt-r;  but  by  a  reference  to  its  inherent 
defect — *jlyetyaUon^  the  writer  crie«  '  what  comparison  in  the  world  will  prove 
suitable  to  thee,  when  the  f>ceao  iiselt  is  floctuitipg  (which  thou  art  not !)' 

f  This  paiwage  would  be  .ess  obscure  to  the  Luropeao.  if  the  sentence  were 
rendered  thus:  *Al'.hough  he  has  not  an  ear;  yet  by  his  conduct  do 
we  know  that  he   will    not  g'.ve.' 

\  Fear  is  an  inherent  emo;ion  of  the  human  mind ;  \et  the  speaker 
has  declared  the  party  whom  he  addressed,  **  leane»b, "'  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  lorce  ol  the  compliment. 
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When  at  the  conclasion  of  a  dialogue,  there  is  some 
significant  meaning  conveyed  [which  the  words  themselves 
do  not  impart],  the  language  is  called  (5Q)S)eJ— e.  g. 

^©G^c^6^o«)6^0)^^£tg^c^(5^G^03oe^co^     di 
Cf  <^L '^  ^  S>  OD  <^  8  6^  «)  c5(5^QcS?g5     <5S 

The  above,  when  rendered  into  prose,  is  read  as  follows: — 
Agastiya — ^^nSgec;.     Fair  one  of  a  forest  river  ! 
River — «■gG^cco«-.^.^.     Say  (or  speak  on)  Koombe  Yonee. 
Agastiya — »o)5)cr»%);a9.      Why  hast  thou  uttered  the  name 
of  the  enemy? 

River — c^o^'^<J6^e^G^oo).     And  wherefore  hast  thou  named  the 
enemy  thyself? 

Agastiya — c^e0l,g<36^c^o^^cro^  ^s^^^Sittdv^S.     But  river 

VeUey!  thou  art  white:  hoto  hast  thou  became  partially  red? 

River — 3^«i)d(2  «?K55  d>e » o).     Having  imbibed  the  blood  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Keyrelle, 
Agastiya — ofidc^csj^^    t96^rc^«^rt80^.       Yes.    King 
Pathiraje  waged  a  war  in  that  direction.  * 
65.     "WTien  an  estimable  subject  is  treated  of  in  disparaging 
terms,    Khetoricians    have    designated    such    composition 
^^^^^ — e,  g.  t 

*  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  i^  nearly  identical  with  Prosopopoeia,  or 
FersonificatioD  of  the  Western  nations.  U>  fay  **  nearly ;  *"  because,  althoagh 
thi.-i  like  their  Prosopopoeia,  is  a  nictapl  or  which  attributes  /i/r  and  uetion 
to  inanimate  obiects,  yet  it  never  occurs  eicept  in  a  dialogue;  which 
dialog:ue  conclwiei  by  illustratir^  the  reality  ^y  an  imaji^nary  circumstance 
or  incident.  Thus,  in  the  above  e&aniple,  the  writer  wishes  to  convey  that 
kiii^  Pathiraja  arai  vict'inous  in  a  war  which  he  bad  waf^d  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  ^Vlfganga  ;  txTice  with  the  enem/s  (Keyrelle's)  bio  d  the  river  became 
*'  partially  red.'*  Tlili  dialojrue  is  griven  as  bein|^  conducted  between  ^jfat- 
tiya,  '^  regent  of  the  star  ra/to;74/i*' (otherwise  called  Koomba;  mjar  or  pel), 
and  the  river  in  Ceylon  called  />  't^on /a— characters  which  in  Oriental 
mytholuf^y  are  inimical  to  each  other,  bee  another  eiample  ol  this  in  the 
JntrodbCiioH, 

f  It    is    stated  hy  Arintotle,  that  "the    person    whom    we    wouM     hold 
up    to     admiration     should     alaays     be     admnim^eauMjf    compared,     if 
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O power ful  man!  thou  tookest  in  thy  hand  the  RhodiasJace 
of  a  black  Jloicing  sword;  and  in  consequence^  do  I  think, 
thine  enemies  have  left  thee  far. 

If  an  idea,  different  from  that  conceived  in  the  mind^  be 
manifested  by  the  words,  the  language  is  called  €f  «iiyQc3. — 
Metaphor,  *  e,  g. 

d(»9S)t(3Q88ea  g^g  c99 

OS)9@S@g^@e    gQg  C39 
Pg^C5^<rtGvQ^^(a.r  C{3d)&&@gc93 

^  travelling  parrot^  who  seeing  the  large  Jhwers,  was  glad 
and  delighted  theretcithy  having  perched  upon  the  coUom 
tree  J  thinking  ^let  me  extract  honey/  thrust  his  beak  into  a 
ripe^pod-^  and  lo! )  the  cotton  that  vp^rose  by  means  oj 
bruise  exhibited  a  melancholy  appearance,  f 


potuble,  with  those  that  ire  already  illostrioo*.  hot  if  not,  at  least 
tome  person  vhom  he  eicels :  to  excel  bein^  in  ittrlf.  a  ground  of  admiration," 
The  conferee  of  this  is  put  by  the  canon  laid  down  in  the  teit.  For  id 
the  eiample  before  us  instead  of  speakinz  of  the  perM>n  addresKd  in 
reference  to  some  illustrious  objrct.  a  defrradtnie:  one,  (a  ^  Rhodia  ")  b mentioned. 

*  Tliis  is   a  sort  of  nlle^rica!   meraphor. 

f  Ttie  object  of  tt.e  above  is  to  shew  that  the  bruised  cotton  presented 
the  appearance  of  flowers,  and  that  of  the  following,  to  convey  tliat  **  the 
women  "  were  so  kandtome  that  en  n  the  v«ry  bees  mistook  their  faoci 
for  Lotuses. 

o8^S)<gd^Q)t.<^c3      td 

Tke  b^ei  uko  pyrtued  ihe  breetie,  tmpregma/ed  wiih  ike  tweets  of  ike  Loiat, 
entered  tke  koute  tkrovyk  Ike  wind'^wt  opened  by  towm-uwmem  faint  wUh 
difiipation^'^KovioiokaTtu 
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66»     To  express  the  reality  in  a  different  way  is  called 
(5SHcJ(5«i(^,  a  Trofe ;  e.  g.  * 

Whilit  a  woman^  who  repeatedly  struck  on  the  ground  a  ball, 
jealous  of  its  similarity  to  her  men  bosom;   the  eyes-Uke 
Lotuses  in  her  ears  through  fear  fell  at  her  feet 
[When  a  comparison  is  instituted,  the  resemblance  being 
statedf]  the  figure  is  called  escs^d-L  Simile;  e.  g.  ) 

By  reason  ofprofoundness — (he  is)  Kke  an  ocean — by  reason 
of  gentleness,  the  moon — by  reason  of  his  power,  the  sun — 
by  reason  of  his  strength,  a  rock — and  by  reason  of  his 
liberality,  the  wish-conferring  tree. 
When  an  object  or  a  multitude   of  objects  compared,  by 
reason   of  its  or  their  similitude  to  some  quality  or  attri- 
bute of  another  object,  is  illustrated  by  metaphorical  terms; 
the  figure  is  called  ^v^e&d*  Metaphorical  simile.  § 

*  We  cannot  find  the  equivalent  to  this.    Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiif 
to   call  it  by  a  general  term ^ a  Trupe. 

t  Vide  Whately  on   Rhetoric,  Part  lU,  chap.   II.  i  3.  p.   965. 
I  **  The   timile    or   comparison   may  be  considered  at  dilTerinj;  in  form 
only  from  a  metaphor;  the   resemblance  being  in  that  Mimttd,  which  in  the 
meUphor  is  implied,^  Or.  tVkaieifU  Rhetoric,  ^.   265. 

§  **  The  greatest  masters  of  this  kind  of  style,  when  the  case  will  not 
admit  of  pure  metaphor,  generally  pf  efer  a  mixture  of  metaphor  with  simile  f^ 
first  pointing  out  the  similitude,  and  afterwards  employing  metaphorical 
terms  which  imply  it ;  or  rtee  ver«^,  explaining  a  metaphor  by  a  statement 
of  the  comparison.  To  take  example*  of  both  kinds  from  an  author  who 
particularly  excels  in  this  point  (speaking  of  a  morbid  fancy), 

like  tiM  bat  of  IndUs  brskcs. 

Her  piaioira  fan  tbs  wo«»d  tbs   siaktt, 

And  seotbiiif  tbss  ths  divsom'i  psio, 

ShB  drinks  ths  Uft-Uood  fross  ths  vsia.— JlsAsty. 
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The  renmon  of  his  fulUblmcn  white  Lotus ^  (whose  pod  is 

moon-like^   whose  pollen    star-like,    whose   petals    Kght* 

cloudy'Uke^  and  whosestalk  mount'jiIerU'Jike,)spreadsitself 

in  the  pond  of  the  world.* 

For  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  let  the  student  follow  in 

the  footsteps   of  ancient  sages;  and  let  him  also  bear  in 

mind  that,  except  the  letters  a,  ec  and  the  like,  no  [letters  or] 

phrases  should  be  adopted    in  Poetry    for    the    sake   of 

completing  the  verse,  f 

£nd  of  the  twelfth  Chapter.  % 

The  word  **  like  ^    makes  this  m  coroparij^oo ;  but   tl*e   three  succeeding 
lines    are   metaphorical.    Acrain.  to  take  an  iostaoce  of  the  other  kind: 
Tbej  melted    from  Xhm    field.    a«  niov, 
"Whra    r reams    are  ivol'ii.  and  south   viada  Uov, 
Diraolvea  ia    silent    dew — Maranom. 
Of  the  worda  here  put  io  ita'ics,  ti.e  lormer  is  a  metaphor,  the  latter 
iotrodoces  a  comparison. —  H'kcue'y  p.p.  9G7,-8. 
•  See  note   (•>  at  p.  33. 

\  We  select  the  two  follow  ins:  stanzas,  (lie  first  from  the  KmrtaaakerOf 
and  the  second  from  the  Gootii/ia  Jaiaka,  to  shew  that  the  letters  C9 
and  ^  are  u^rd  withooc  adding  an\t..ing  to  the  sense,  and  for  the  sake 
of  completing  the  verse. 

©  '2  §  d  ^8  eB  (3r-  ocf  f 

e  d  s)  <^  s  e  s  ee^w^ 

Tkert  were  fotrnj  gamholiing  deer,  which  lowch  teitk  their  AjM  ike  hmd- 
ding  f^^imge ;  lururiani'y  grtnting  Ginnit  treet  (ehiitona  mfxa);  mni 
peafuv/t  kearif   iadem   wifk  piuwuige, 

C9    ©    3    ^    ^    C3  0  dt^ 

t?    g    O    d"    (B   ^    C>  6  G^ 

0&<d8«^<^66c3  66a9dc9 

Sear  the  proud  city  nf  king  Bimbnara,  teeming  with  mil  prtperHy, 
teat  the   Temp'9  caJ'ed    H'eyfoowana. 

\  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  difficoltr,  even  with  Western  natioot.  tm 
define  the  exact  and  true  limiu  of  GramwuMV  and  Rketunc.  Perhaps  it  n 
therefore  not  a  matter  for  surprise  to  the  student,  to  find  in  the  Sidath* 
Sanperawe  a  Chapter  ou  ((^^C^    literally  Me  6ca»/i/»f)  Rhetoric.    Gram- 


What  signifies  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  pretended 
Puiidits  who  have  only  acquired  the  first  Elements 
(of  Grammar)  ?  The  learned  Pundits  alone  are  compe- 
tent critics.    O  Pundits  I  although  this  little  Sidatha^  ex-> 


mar  may  be  called  the  ir«e/W/,  whilst  Rhetoric  formi  the  ifjndipiU  ot, 
rather  the  OrnamBntat  part  of  one  and  the  tame  ttady,  which  b  denomi* 
Dated  OV^erod' — The  verbal  Setenet.  Now,  the  distinction  b  notoheerred 
to  the  same  extent  by  Eastern  as  by  Western  nations.  That  which  b  not 
beaotiful,  aUhoo^h  correct  according  to  the  strict  rules  or  Grammar,  fails  entirely 
to  please  the  Oriental ;  whibt  a  love  to  indulge  in  an  extravagant  display 
of  metaphorical  adornment  in  style,  renders  the  stndy  of  Rhetoric  indb- 
pensiable  to  him.  He  studies  it  before  he  is  proficient  in  Grammar.  Indeed 
we  found  some  portions  of  this  Grammar  unintelligible  without  a  refcreBoe 
to  some  of  the  canons  laid  down  in  a  work  on  Rhetoric  The  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  standard  writers  amongst  the  Singhalese  have 
adopted  Poetrjf  instead  of  Proie  furnishes  us  with  -  another  reason,  why 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric  has  been  felt  quite  as  necessary 
as  that  of  Grammar.  For,  although  Poetry  (according  to  Dr.  Whately) 
"is  not  distinguished  from  fVote  by  superior  beauty  of  thought,''  it 
nevertheless  produces  in  the  reader's  mind  more  intense  pleasure  than 
Prose.  And  metrical  compositions  require  a  kind  of  language  diflTerent 
from  that  which  suits  Prose.  Hence,  whilst  the  Singhalese,  like  their 
Hindu  neighbours,  have  generally  made  a  choice  of  that  which  produced 
the  greater  pleasure,  Poetry  f  they  have  also  blended  with  the  study  of 
Grammar  that  which  b  calculated  to  teach  them  elegance  or  bemviy 
(jQ  a>6  J  in  their  compositions— viz.  Rhetoric,  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  according  to  Oriental  notions  (as  indeed  it  was  ooce 
thought  by  certain  **  French  critics,  who  derived  their  doctrine  from  • 
robrepresentation  of  a  passage  in  Arbtotle's  Poe/iet  *0  metre  b  not  essen- 
tially necessary  to  constitute  Poetry.  Pr^  works  in  elegant  language, 
and  intermixed  with  fiowery  descriptions  in  a  poetical  style,  are  reckoned 
amongst  Poemi  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Pundits,  be 
properly  denominated  ^sc)  (Poetry)  in  the  Singhalese.  In  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Data  hamAra  Ckerita,  Professor  WiboB  says—*' Its  style 
is  of  that  elaborate  description  which  has  induced  native  Scholars  to 
ascribe  to  the  work  the  denomination  of  a  Kdvfm^  or  Poem.  *  *  * 
It  is  a  work  written  in  a  highly  cultivated  style,  but  entirely  ifl 
prose.  •  •  •It  b  not  uniformly,  however,  of  a  poetical  elevatioD.  **^p.  I. 
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cept  to  the  beginner,  has  nothing  original  in  it  (to  reeomr 
mend  itself)  to  the  enidite;  rejoice  ye  (however  with  me) 
in  my  labours.  May  Pathiraja,  like  unto  a  flag  on  the 
sunmiit  of  the  mansion-like  village  Badu]a,  and  who  by 
the  arm  of  his  extensive  ramparts,  governs  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  T<anka,  be  long  prosperous!  I  have  com- 
posed the  Sidath-sangara  at  his  kind  request,  and  with 
a  view  to  disseminate  (the  knowledge  of)  the  rudiments 
of  cases,  &c.  in  the  Singhalese  Language.  The  wise  msn 
who  shall  have  learned  its  rules  (both)  primary  and  ae^ 
condary,  and  made  Grammar  his  study,  will — Shaving  with 
fiidlity  removed  the  pretensions  of  the  learned,  who  are 
ekted  with  pride — constantly  hoist  up  the  flag  of  vic- 
tory in  (this  Island  of)  Lanka,  like  the  boundlest 
ocean  with  the  renown  of  his  waves,  wide-apread  in  all 
directions. 

THE  END. 


ADDENDA. 


A  Garland  of  Cotes. 

Hayjkg  bowed  onto  (Budha)  our  fieither  of  the  world, 
I  do,  pursuant  to  the  precepts  of  ancient  teachers,  compose 
VibatK  Maldama^  with  a  yiew  to  the  improvement  of  many. 
I  shall  treat  of  the  seven  Cases  *  in  the  following  order:  f 
esfs6  Ftrst  or  tlu  Nominative    Case,  ff^d    Voeaiive,    «n9 
Accusative,   «s>«g    Instrumental,    es:d^    Auxiliary,    tte^«i 
Dative,  ffQ^  Ablative,  »a^<2  Genitive,  ^f)6  Locative. 
First  or  Nominative  Case,  Singular  number. 
!•    S 4^^  <f  (c#)  ^Co<;0e} — ^Budha  preached  doctrines. 
Q^./^  (cf))  qpgdt,&u«o£— The  Sun  destroyed  darkness. 
Ql^^  (cf>)  «og<f»^— The  chief  minister  inquires  the 

cause. 
ASe^t^s^  (t9sd  )) dcg^c^cdco^ — ^A  king  has  conquered 
enemies. 


*  The  sequel  will  cipUio  why  the  writer  haa  trcsted  of  sffveit,  wbeii 
in  fact  there  arc  irfne  ewrt. 

t  The  order  in  which  <be  Cases  are  here  treated  of,  b  different 
from  that  adopted  io  the  Sidath'Sangwrawe.  That  la  the  preeeot  trea- 
tise follows  the  order  adopted  by   Pali  Grainmariaiis. 

{  This  if  aa  inflemioa  which  stands  for  the  article  a  or  «•  When 
deprived  of  it  the  aoon  in  tho  Nominative  shigwlar  osaally  aaumes 
cp  as  e)&^  (cp)  dt^^C^oOOoS  •«  7««  kinf  has  conqtMfed  cMmies^— 
See  note  ({)   at  p.  15. 
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First  or  Nominative  Case,  Plural. 
G'^ScroJ  (ffi)   q-fi^s^^oS — Gods    give    longevity    and 

prosperity, 
f^r^G^l  (S))  fndi/0;9d^^ — The  demi'gods  are  Yanqmshed 

by  Vishnu. 
8§<3o^(^)  ^cg^c^^Go^^— The  jBroAamtiu  learn  sciences. 
oQ^£6  (©)  G\e,wfidG\en3«)<5'<d — Pandits  do  no  harm. 

2.  The  Vocative  is  comprehended  in  the  Nominative  Case.  * 

Vocativ€y  Singular, 
9cn6^  (ef)  G^e§  '^•^^^^w — O great  King!  destroy  not  the 

world, 
osh/  (<fu)  (9Ga9<s)^co^S) — O  &m/  learn  all  sdences. 
es^  (cp)  d^ns^  esoqo 93 q>—  O  moon  /  open  the  Jasmine  of 

(my)  hearL 
bo^is^^'  (^)  t8§G^er»«Di8 — O  chief  ministerl  commit 

not  sin. 

Vocative,  Plural, 

i&8<iB  ('»i)  co^(^cn^& — O  poets!  learn  the  arts. 
9^^d^  (f9^)  ^e$^3®^5>w«'3^^© — O  friends!  greatly 

give  ease  and  tranquillity. 
e9^6>eo<£  (s^^n^)  8^a5i  © — O  creatures!  do  merito* 

rious  acts. 
8<5J.iS  (^)  :f8le^d3*^^:c8o58 — O  A«ar£f/  think  not  ilL 

Accusative,  Singular. 

3.  §i5ic3<^  (t)  <r.®eatf0 — ^Bow  thou  (unto)  Budka. 
wrf8£  ((^)  G^c:6^cocrf(^<»'y:;C — Learn  well  the  Jfne  arts, 
%v€,^  (<p)  SeotsS — Come  having  seen  the  ndmster. 
*'^S  (-s)  ^^^^^S)"-  oc3^f?- — Conquer  ^oiA  by  merit. 

*  I'he  i»[iter  of  the  Fibat*  Maidmma  rays,  that  ''the  VoeatiT*  M 
comprelieiided  in  [i.  e.  ideotical  with]  the  Nominative  "—a  dictaai  ■• 
inconuderate  at  incorrect;  for  the  student  i»ill  perceive  [tee  (  34.  and 
note  (*;  9X  p.  4 I.J  that  termioatiom  other  than  those  proper  to  tli*- 
Nominative  are  used  in  the  Vocative.  This  error  has  in  all  probabilitj 
arisen  from  a  close  adherence  to  San<<crtt  and  Pali  Grammars,  whereia  **  fM  * 
Vocative  has  no  separate  terminations,  the  same  beinfi^  considered  •  mW^bv- 
iimm  omfy  of  the  Aominaiite : "  whereas  in  the  SinghakM  each  of  tbiem  lohci 
different  terminations  hke  other  Cases. 


Aceusative,  Fiural. 
<^^^^(6^)^^®9^*^^^ — Make  oh&aBiLW^to)  priests. 
6g8d«n  (<!r)  ^S^c^cmd'^ — Always    conquer  (your) 
.    enemies. 

6^Sb<o^4^  (cf^^)  end&«r5«n — Sehold  the  peacocks. 
6\.s&m£>  {«nC)  «r.t6^(ndi&s6^3 — The  mohkeys  ascend 
the  trees. 

Instrumental^  Singvlar. 
4.    6%6^  (cf)  QodlQC9G>Bft$ — The  ten  characters  or  forms 
assumed  by  hing  Rama. 
«i5fi(^)«)C!,o^g^ — T^^  great  war  waged  by  the  king. 
8de,  (cr)  er3cQGdc5«siQ — The   elephants  destroyed    by 

hmgofLdans. 
dL82(Q)E'^cr.c®^coo5 — The  great  arts  treated  of  by  ike 
If  skis. 

Instrumental,  JPluraL 

®  Sfi«?  (c^)  ^^'  ^ot'QS— The  dance  danced  by  ckUdren. 
@o(j^eo  (^  c6tftt&c«Qc-— The  great  sword  assumed  by 

kings. 
«nd^4^  (t^  «oC&35 — The  sins  committed  by  men. 
<cfi8^  (^)  eQ«s>0<siGo^ — The  songs  stuig  2y /NielSt. 
5.    The  Auxiliary  Case  is  comprehended  in  the  Instrumental; 
and  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Singular  and 
the  Plural  terminations.  * 

Examples. 
to9^  (y<$))  G^Q3£to<56^G — ^Famed  in  the  world  iy  means 

of  his  renown. 
(gs^4^^  (^^)  ttGM«^3<joo^ — By  meansvf  gentleness 
win  the  hearts  of  men. 

*  Here  Again  the  writer  of  this  treatise  bat  iocontiderately  adhered  to 
the  ralet  of  Saoacfit  aod  Pali  Graannariaoa,  identifyiaf  the  imtirmtmtklmi 
with  the  JuriUarg  Cate.  For,  although  it  b  true  that  ia  those  laagwaget 
the  inflectional  termioatioot  attached  to  the  base  are  the  »ame  io  both 
the  above  cases;  yet  in  the  Singhalese,  the  stodent  will  perceive  that 
diilfeVent  terminatioos  are  ose&l  in  them.  Indeed  the  writer  of  the  Vibat*  Mai- 
damahas  himself  given,iM  etamplea  of  the  Locative,othartarminatiottiUiaBtlioee 
proper  to  the  I nstrumental.   t'idt  ntpru  k  Gramnar  ^  29.  and  note  Cf) at  p.  SO. 


ei8rfQ^^(Gien«i)a£d'eoe9^ — By  mean*  o/'good  will 

destroy  hatred. 
arf<*i  (<6)    (BteGifjaSeaji-s — By    meant  of  the    heart 

(mind)  inquire  into  ail  things. 
Datice,  Singuiar. 

6.  «&03©S(<T£)c^Sg3<«wEC(c^)E<;§£<5— ^^  Budi»" 

illoBtnous  (in)  to  the  three  worlds  *  I   offer  flowers. 
8*8*0  (epS)  Btoe>^6 — Give  hapjHness  to  a  £nend. 
tJi-t(oE(K:B)8si3vS>.B^»^c3£ — Give  not  an  opportimity 

to  the  enemy. 

Daiii-e,  I^uroL 
SS«n^C((T^0)^dn6i^^ — Give  alms  to  Brahamins. 
©wig^O  (^ifS)  e»egrfi,i?<ns33£ — Be  not   inimical  to 

the  great. 
(gd«nc{*nG)»tgrfi,5rf — The  ^iAi/ra»  are  inimical  to  Gods. 
«»<£-««£  (t^tnZ)  diBco9;>«r»ei]d£ — Defame  not  to  men. 
Ablative,  Singular. 

7.  coa^(f«?)d56S.i5i&£3o5 — A  man  fell /rem  a  tree. 
^ar;6yfl«i(t9«i)s*o;atfe3v^O(;a^ — An  eminent  person 

haa  been  aepamted /rom  (i.  e.  ruined  in)  wealth. 
fitfi.ff<n«ri((5S'03*rf)iSit^§?6 — Rayeproceed_/rimithe8un. 
tB<;g6Kn«i(g<rco«r')s>ra!®i^^j-'6 — Gentleness  proceeds 

Jrotn  the  moon. 

Ablative,  Fiurtd. 
oaj'rfs-M*?  (c^i?«'«^)  C^£rf».S'6 — nU     result    from 

Yakahoe. 
«-.rf«Jsieo«l  (ef*rfTxnos^)  «)t,o?(5enC — The  Hng  is  great 

amonffst  men.  t 
c^Le«}s^(<o<^  («1ocner)    BSSt-OsiB— Welfare     result* 

frvm  Irahies. 
di.ad*n(?oo«i   («isi««l)   tg^QEgSidJ — Monkeys     have 

hUenfrom  trees. 


•  fi6>G3£Q   ii  in  tb«  Smgntsr,  ud   mcut  "(ka  tbrrc-fold  notU." 
f-  Thit  ii  properly  put  ia  the  GeDilire  or  Locatire  in  Saiuciit. 
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Geniiwe,  Singular. 
8.    9S>s^  (cfG^sS)  ecss^eS^?— A  mother^*  heart  is    full 
of  love. 
es^G^  (c^^)  8^^»o86\G — ^Mercuiy  is  the   son  of  the 

tnootim 
6^»9^G^  (opG^c^)  S«}«n2^ — The  ihief^s  heart  is  wicked 

(crael). 
6ntQ'3>A  {jQS^tS)  8^eoS)(;8d — The  hinges  suite  is  great. 

Genitive  ,  FluraL 
«ntfeS6^cd  (ff^e^)  q<s-:^A — The  riches  and  wealth  of 

tnen. 
^ocs^3^o3(c«]$^cd)Q<gfe — The  long  tusks  of  eZ^pAontf. 
do4^€n3^c^  («n0c^)  ^cgecx^ — The  branches  and  foliage 

oftreeSn 
«)8)dS«o6>o3  (cf  <n6^)  ^e  3^0(2— The  leafy  assemblage  of 

Locative  f  Smgular. 
9.    Q«£^&L  (^)  dS^de^Q — There  was  a  king  tit  the  Island 
oflAmka. 
e^C^esiS  (t9(S)  «<^d't«8ooQ(f — There  was  danger  from 

enemies  in  Lanka. 
6^es)ogs>G  (t^)  G^&Ocfu&QJ — ^Reports  of  guns  are  heard 

in  the  Fort 
SGVQLfB  (cd£)  Of  Scs^o? — Great  dread  is  apprehended 
in  the  mind. 

Locative  f  PluraL 
<&S^^(B  (cf  ^c8)  8g^G — Amongst  the  Lotuses  honey  is 
produced* 

©d©e  (®G*)  S<e^®^fl^^«^— Bees  dwell  injhwers. 
t9e)^$3fi  (qp^fi)  eof  dG — ^Bear  (it)  in  minds. 
t9cgd'^s^«ss^dc8  ($^<sodc8)  «D(8Q((«r: — ^What  goodness 
(is  there)  in  enemies  f 

End  of  the  Cases. 

^  £0  M  an  infleiioD  omitted  id  tiie  Sidath  "StBgcrawc.  W«  haTe 
reason  to  beMere  that  it  b  one  of  comparativelj  modeni  intiodactiofi 
into  the  SinghalcM. 
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Declensions. 


1.    ea^ — 
Suiffidar^ 
Nam,  t9G\cJ  Moon. 
Voc   tt<2  O!  Moon. 
Ac.     t3S  Moon. 
Ins.    tet^^B6^  By  Moon. 
Au£,  ee<^«od'.'^?k£S)90  With 

Moon.  ♦ 
Dot   t9<;0  To  Moon 
Ab.     toG^f^^  From  Moon. 
Gen.    69^  G^  Moon's  or  of 

Moon. 
Loc.    tss^q  In  or  at  Moon. 

2. 

Nam.  QQO^  Budha. 
Vac.    QcnQ)c  01  Budha. 
Ac.      QCDCS)0  Budha. 
Ins.     QGo<s  By  Budha. 
Aux.    Qc»^eQ<^«^«S)o0  With 

Budha. 
Dof.    Q3D<g0  To  Budha. 
Ab.    gcDcgs^Go^FromBudha. 
Gen.   QcocgS'cd  Of  Budha. 
Lac.    QGo6^^  At  Budha. 

3.    8c3o:- 
Nam.  6c9cs)  Pandit. 
Toe.    8c96>o  O!  Pandit 
Ac.      6:9^  Pandit. 
/i».     8c3«g  By  Pandit, 
^ur.    6c9<g  With  Pandit 
Dat   8C9QM09  To  Pandit 


Moon. 

PluraL 
e*<;^  Moons. 
t96^^^«^  O!  Moons. 
Q9g«)  Moons. 
ttfi€o8S^  By  Moons. 
a£«5€sd<ns^«si98       With 

Moons. 
€3€j'2rO  To  Moons. 
fotie^^n^  From  Moons. 
69<;«n6>c{3    Moons',    or    of 

Moons. 
e3<;^S  In  or  at  Moons. 


Qcoo^  Budhas. 
QG03^cD^  O!  Budhas. 
Qco<£^  Budhas. 
%Gocg^  By  Budhas. 
Qc»<g^cs<^^s\«s)oD  With 

Budhas. 
^QD<g«50  To  Budhas. 
QGocg^6^co«3  From  Budhas. 
Qcn^^rJs'cd  Of  Budhas. 
QGDQ)^S  At  Budhas. 
-Pandit. 
8c3^^  Pandits. 
8e«^  O!  Pandits. 
8c9<g^  Pandits. 
8c9<g^  By  Pandits. 
6c9(s«]  With  Pandits. 
8c3(ger30  To  Pandits. 


*  Tbe  Student    maj  oie  either  "vith"  or  "by  means  of**  attbeiigB 
of  thb  Cne.    aee  note  (f)  at  p.  30. 
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Singular.  Plural. 

Ab.    8c3«)(S^(»«?  From  Pandit  8c3«»^g^ck)^  From  Pandits. 

Gen.  Scrcg<?G5  Of  Pandit.  6c3<gx^G>o3  Of  Pandits. 

Loc.   ScsG^cd  In  Pandit.  Scsoo^S  In  Pandits. 

4.   citSkJGrf — Sun. 

Abm.  e9bS)(^e}  Sun.  cscScSGeJ^  Suns. 

Voc.    e3i.&(56tj  O!  Sun.  C9u&c5&e}^  0!  Suns. 

Ac.     ttu8(56e}  Sun.  »t8)d&e}<n9  Suns. 

Ins.     t3r.6Dc56el  By  Sun.  w«.&^ej«n  By  Suns. 

Aux.   t9L6)(^e^  With  Sun.  escE^dcc  With  Suns. 

i>a^.    t9t.8<5&e^«>0  To  Sun.  e9t.&<5^e^«o9  To  Suns. 
Ab.     t9c©6&e}^G><!o«iFrom  Sun.  vcBcS&eJ^oG^oD^  From  Suns 

Gen.  toce^&ej^e^c^  Of  Sun.  t9t^S}d&cJ€n(S^cd  Of  Suns. 

Xoc.    e9Lg)<5&e}  In  Sun*  e9t6^«<^c8  In  Suns. 

5.     egt©rf — SiDHABTHA. 

Norn.  6g«5o5  Sidhartha.  3c  co^  Sidharthas. 

Voc.    &gco<d  01  Sidhartha.  figcn<d  O!  Sidharthas. 

Ac.     3;  cod  Sidhartha.  3gco<d  Sidharthas. 

Ins.     3gQ»65  By  Sidhartha.  3gcod  By  Sidharthas. 

Aux.  3ge)d  With  Sidhartha.  3c  «)<d  With  Sidharthas. 

Dat.   3g<nd  To  Sidhartha.  8c;<nd  To  Sidharthas. 

Ab.    3g»<d  From  Sidhartha.  3g<!ocd  From  Sidharthas. 

Gen.  3gQD<d  Of  Sidhartha.  3g(!o<d  Of  Sidharthas. 

Loc.    3gto<d  In  Sidhartha.  8^  toed  In  Sidharthas. 

6.    ^8 — Poet. 

Norn.  ^8  Poet  ^8  q*  Poets. 

Voc.    <ft8aO!Poet  ^8s^^0!  Poets. 

Ac.     A8c3o  Poet  ^68  c^  Poets. 

Ins.     ^8 2  By  Poet.  ^8^  By  Poets. 

Aux.  <ft8ia  With  Poet  ^8  <a  With  Poets. 

Dat   ^8c3oO  To  Poet  ^8^0  To  Poets. 


*  Certain  dodds,  rach  m  C^  k&m^,  and  ^C/lw'**  take  diffeftnl 
terminations  in  the  plural  munber;  and  in  the  om  of  them  the  Stadcit 
mutt  be  entirely  guided  by  practioe— See  Appendix  C. 
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Singular. 

Ab.  ^^Sg'?^©^  From  Poet* 
Gau  ^egs^oS  Of  Poet. 
Loc.  d58ss^«3G^<^^InPoet. 


Plural 

^S«)6H!o^  From  Poets. 
<ft8v!rfGN<^OfPoet8. 
^S'^^^G^eaG^d'S  In  Poets. 


Nom.  56c3:  Sun. 
Voc.    S8c3i.  01  Sun. 
Ac,      £8 J  Sun. 
Ins.     5823  ^7  Sun. 
^itr.    S8t2  ^^'ith  Sun. 
2>a/.    SSx.G  To  Sun. 
Ab.     8  8  j^e^co^ri  From  Sun. 
Gen.    S8:tf30o5  Of  Sun. 
Loc.    8fi'^s>t5iC\6&  In  Sun. 


A7?m.  tS(S  Pandit. 
Voc.    t5(§c3  O!  Pandit. 
Ac.      e<§^o  Pandit, 
/as.     0(§^  By  Pandit. 
-4ttr.   ©(§2  With  Pandit. 
Dat    ciSi-O  To  Pandit. 


7.    58— Sun. 

58^  Suns. 
58(5^c3^  O!  Suns. 
58^  Suns. 
S8«?  Bv  Suns. 
58«rf  With  Suns. 
*8en8  To  Suns. 
SQ^sco^  From  Suns. 
58«r!Qc5  Of  Suns. 
S6«{s^fi)S^dS  In  Suns. 
8.    o  (§ — Pandit. 

o§s^03  Pandit 
o§:8«:  O!  Pandits. 
o§8«5  Pandits. 
oQE:^  By  Pandits. 
o§0^  With  Pandits. 
t3§c)«?C  To  Pandits. 


Ab.     t5l8:^0G^co^  From  Pandit.  o§S«rtS^co^  From  Pandits. 
Gen.  t?<8:306^c5  Of  Pandit.  cQQ^OoS  Of  Pandits. 

Loc.    0(8£.s^es)3^d^  In  Pandit.    o§9cr<3>enO(5iS  In  Pandits. 

9.    es^S — Friend. 


Nam.  o^  Friend. 
Voc.    to^czv  01  Friend. 
Ac.      ea&ao  Friend. 
Ins.     C3^g  By  Friend. 
Aux.    eo^g  With  Friend. 
Dat    te^j&croc)  To  Friend. 
Ab.     o  ^i^'-^vi'ff^YTom  Friend. 
iSen.   o«c3jS^  Of  Friend. 


es^g^o  Friends. 
«^3^o<*y;  01  Friends. 
Qd^«rf  Friends, 
cssserf  Bv  Friends. 

m 

ts^^  With  Friends. 
w^Q«f50  To  Friends. 
csaS'fios^cD^  From  Friends. 
e9fl3c3«r36^cs3  Of  Fritends. 


Loc.   e9^6S^3os\2S)C>dSInFrieud.  e9^e^0eaG>dS  In  Friends. 
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Nom. 

Voc. 

Ac. 

Ins, 

Aux. 

Bat. 

Ab. 

Gen, 

Loc. 

m 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ac. 

Ins. 

Aux. 

Dat 

Ab. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

• 

Nom. 
Ac. 
Ins. 
Aux. 

Dat. 
Ab. 
Gen. 
Loc. 


Singular. 
^di.  Teacher. 
cg^tB  O!  Teacher. 
cg<^  Teacher. 
cgd'oK)  By  Teacher. 
cgd'o^With  Teacher. 
cg-^i/CoO  To  Teacher. 


10.    cg^i— Teacheb. 

Plural 

Ggdi^  Teachers. 

ogd't.'C^  O!  Teachers. 

cgdt<^  Teachers. 

cgtfi/^^  By  Teachers. 

^d'c^  With  Teachers. 

cgd'i.^rfO  To  Teachers. 
ce<5'  cG^caeJ?  From  Teacher.  c^rfL^s^oo^From  Teachers. 
cg<^uOo5  Of  Teacher.         cgd«,«5s^o3  Of  Teachers. 
^6%,G^9S^S\6  iS  In  Teacher.  cg^«#^G^es)G  <^fi  In  Teachers. 

11.    S)dL — ^Death. 

®<5'c<5^03  Deaths. 

S)5t6^G<^  O!  Deaths. 

Sd't0«5  Deaths. 

i)<^i.9^  By  Deaths. 

®tf  c8eJ?  With  Deaths. 

e)i5^u8«^0  To  Deaths. 
®<5't.©o<5^<»«^From  Death.  *^tf.©«^<5\c53r  From  Deaths. 
®  5c©ooo3  Of  Death.  ®do&^s>co  Of  Deaths. 

©d  u€^o(3>o)G>dcS  In  Death.  ®rfo9  y^G^esjs^dfi  In  Deaths. 

12.    ©S— L 


&<5'l  Death. 
S)duS)  O!  DeatL 
Sdoco  Death. 
©(5*0^  By  Death. 
®dt.Q  With  Death. 
©dcEToC*  To  DeatL 


®®I. 
03  Me. 
©oSiSvrf  By  Me. 

With  Me. 
©0  To  Me. 
©3?kCD^  From  Me. 
©O0C53  Mv,  Mine. 
©D6>«iS>c5^  In  Mc. 


cf3,  or  <ficJ  We 

qr?,  or  ^d  Us. 

efoeSc^  By  Us. 

cf  oj3:d-^-6^eno0Gy»4^  With 

Us. 
cfoO,  t  or  cr3cr0  To  Us. 
cf  o  o  ^r!  or  cr  c  oc»«1  From  Us. 
^•od  or  cfcjs^csS  Our,  Ours. 
Cft?S>c:$:6>r  tS  In  Us. 


•  TTiia  U  sometimet  changed  ioto   ^5^  as  in  ^di£s. — Sec  Grammar. 

f  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  Cf  90  instead  of,  as  in  the  teit, 
(f  C9&.  fiat  the  former  is  incorrect ;  since  the  Dative  is  formed  by  the  addition 
«f  c    to  the  Accusative  form  of  the  word.    8ee  Grammar  §  30. 
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Singular. 

Ab.   ^8  g'?^©^  From  Poet 
Gau  ^82)3^o5  Of  Poet. 
Loc.  d58as^«3G^<^«8InPoet. 


Plural 

^S«)6K!o^  From  Poets. 
<a8v!rfGN<^  Of  Poets. 
^S^G^eaG^d'S  In  Poets. 


AoiTi.  SSc52  Sun. 

Voc.  S8i3o  01  Sun. 

^c.  58o  Sun. 

//w.  582  ■'^7  ^^^ 

Aux,  SSq  With  Sun. 

Dot.  8Qs.Z  To  Sun. 

^ft.  8  8  2C»co«4  From  Sun. 

Gen.  58=f3G>o5  0f  Sun. 

Lac.  8  8  3G>enc» 5 S  In  Sun. 


A^/n.  c?<§  Pandit. 
Voc.    t5(§c3  O!  Pandit. 
Ac.      c?<§^9  Pandit. 
/tw.     0(§  j  By  Pandit. 

Aux.   oS-i  "With  Pandit. 

«^ 

2>a^    ciSi-O  To  Pandit. 


7.    58— Sux. 

58^  Suns. 
SQe^ca^si  O!  Suns. 
58^  Suns. 
58«?  Bv  Suns. 
58«r5  With  Suns. 
*8ene  To  Suns. 
8@^sco^  From  Suns. 
58«r!Qo5  Of  Suns. 
SQ^As^xiG^dS  In  Suns. 
8.    0(§ — Pa>T)it. 

o§s^&3  Pandit 
o§:84yt  O!  Pandits. 
o§8«5  Pandits. 
oQS^  By  Pandits. 
o§©^  With  Pandits. 
t3§c)«?C  To  Pandits. 


Ab.     t5i8:d0s^cO'eJ?FromPandit.  o§S«rtS\c53^  From  Pandits. 
Gen.  t?i8-306^c5  Of  Pandit  cQQ^ooS  Of  Pandits. 

Loc.    oS£.s^es)3^d^  In  Pandit.    o§D^G^^nO(5lS  In  Pandits. 

9.    es^ — Friexd. 


Nom.  o^  Fnend. 
Voc.    to^czv  01  Friend. 
Ac.      tsAzao  Friend. 
Ins.     ea^Q  By  Friend. 
Aux.    ca^g  With  Friend. 
Dat    te^i^'oB  To  Friend. 

Ab.     o  ^^2'^*^^^^^™  Friend. 
(Sen.   e3«3c93(9>c^  Of  Friend. 


C3«2&co  Friends. 
w^s^o-iy"-  01  Friends. 
Qd^«rf  Friends. 
cssserf  Bv  Friends. 

m 

ts^^  With  Friends. 
w^Q«c9  To  Friends. 
c3«a«5s^cD^  From  Friends. 
e9fl3c3«r36^cs3  Of  Fritends. 


Loc.   ts^saoSi^cdSHaTiieiiiL  e9^e^0«93G>dS  In  Friends. 
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10.    cgc<i— Teacheb. 


Nom. 

Voc. 

Ac, 

Ins, 

Aux. 

Dot. 

Ab, 

Gen, 

Loc. 

• 

Nom, 
Voc. 

Ac, 

Ins. 

Aux, 

Dot, 

Ab. 
Gen, 

Loc, 

Nom. 
Ac, 
Ins, 
Aux, 

Dat. 
Ab, 
Gen, 
Loc. 


Singular. 
^di*  Teacher. 
cg^tK)  O!  Teacher. 
cg<^  Teacher. 
cgd'oKj  By  Teacher. 
cgd'o^With  Teacher. 
cg5i.cs)0  To  Teacher. 


PluraL 

Ggdi^  Teachers. 

ogdt.^  O!  Teachers. 

cgdt^  Teachers. 

cgtft/^^  By  Teachers. 

^d'c^  With  Teachers. 

cgd'i^^rfO  To  Teachers. 
cg<5'  cG^coeJ?  From  Teacher.  c^rfL^s^oo^From  Teachers. 
cgd'uorf  Of  Teacher.         cgdi,«5s^  Of  Teachers. 
(^u6^«s)SNd(S  In  Teacher.  cg^i^<e$?G^es>G<^S  In  Teachers. 

11.    S)dL — ^Death. 

®<5'c<5^03  Deaths. 

S)5T6\e^  O!  Deaths. 

Sdt8«5  Deaths. 

©<^t,0^  By  Deaths. 

®<^c8ej?  With  Deaths. 

e)^i,0«^O  To  Deaths. 
®<5'u©o<5^co«^From  Death.  %id.©«^<5\c53-?^  From  Deaths. 
®  5i.©ooo3  Of  Death.  Sdo&^s^co  Of  Deaths. 

^6  &£o(3>eDG>dc^  In  Death.  ^diB  •^G^ess'dS  In  Deaths. 

12.    ©«;— I. 


Sd'L  DeatL 
©<5^o9  O!  Death. 
Sdo£o  Death. 
^6\,iQ  By  Death. 
©dt^g  Wich  Death. 
©tfcEToC*  To  DeatL 


©®I. 
©3  Me. 
©oSiSvrf  By  Me. 

With  Me. 

©0  To  Me. 

©3  5>cD^  From  Me. 

©O0C53  My,  Mine. 

©D6>«)y»tf  ^  la  Mc. 


cfS,  orcfid  We 

qr?,  or  ^d  Us. 

efoeSc^  By  Us. 

cf  oj3:d-^.6^«)o0Gy»4^  With 

Us. 
cfoO,  t  or  cr^cr.O  To  Us. 
cf  o  o  ^r!  or  cr  c  oc»«1  From  Us. 
^•od  or  cfcjs^csS  Our,  Ours. 
K^tsT^tsiG^c  tS  In  Us. 


•  TTiia  U  sometimet  changed  ioto   ^o  as  in  ©tf^C — Sec  Grammar. 

t  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  Cf  90  instead  of,  as  in  the  teit, 
^'^P'  ®  °'  *^*  former  is  incorrect ;  since  the  Dative  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  c.    to  the  Accusative  form  of  the  word.    8ee  Grammar  §  30. 
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Singular.  PluraL 

Ab.    A8  g'?y»^j!  From  Poet.         ^9  «)6K!o^  From  Poets. 
Gen.  ^e^s^oS  Of  Poet.  <ft8v!rfGN<^  Of  Poets. 

Loc.  d58as^«nGN<^«8InPoet.         ^9-»j?oeas\<5'dJ  In  Poets. 

7.    58— Sun. 


Nom.  56c3:  Sun. 

Voc.  S8i3o  O!  Sun. 

Ac.  58o  Sun. 

Ins.  582  By  Sun. 

Aux.  SSq  With  Sun. 

Dot.  89sje  To  Sun. 

Ab.  8  8  j^oco^ri  From  Sun. 

Gen.  S8=?30(s5  Of  Sun. 

Loc.  8  8  2^«3e^ 5 (B  In  Sun. 


Nonu  e<§  Pandit. 
Foe.    t5(§c3  01  Pandit 
Ac.      c^^o  Pandit. 
Ins.     0(§3  By  Pandit. 
Attx.   oS*^  With  Pandit. 
Dat.    ks^'SjO  To  Pandit. 


8Q^  Suns. 
586^03*^  O!  Suns. 
8&^  Suns. 
S8«?  By  Suns. 
SQ^  With  Suns. 
«8en8  To  Suns. 
58«)j^Goep)  From  Suns. 
86^0(^  Of  Suns. 
8Q^s\dsiG^6S  In  Suns. 
8.    oi§— Pandit. 

ogs^&3  Pandit 
t5S:8«:  O!  Pandits. 
o§d«5  Pandits. 
o§£<^  By  Pandits. 
©9©^  With  Pandits. 
t3§c)«?C  To  Pandits. 


Ab.     tjSjdOGNco^FromPandit.  o§S«ris^co^  From  Pandits. 
Gen.  t?i8:306^c^  Of  Pandit  c?§Q«?6>oS  Of  Pandits. 

Loc.    oS  £.s^es)3^d^  In  Pandit.    o§E)•5^G^^nO(5  iS  In  Pandits. 

9.    es^S — Fill  END. 


Abm.  o^  Fnend. 

Foe.    tt^cro  01  Friend. 
Ac.      ea&ao  Friend. 
iiw.      ca^cg  By  Friend, 
^lur.    eo^g  With  Friend. 
Dat   wjS^'oB  To  Friend. 
Ab.     o^jg'i^Qc^  From  Friend. 
Gen.   o^ScaoS^cd  Of  Friend. 


es^g^o  Friends. 
w^T'O'iy"-  O!  Friends. 
Qd^«rf  Friends. 
C3<a«rf  Bt  Friends. 

m 

ts^^  With  Friends. 
w^Q«?9  To  Friends. 
c3«'fios^cD^  From  Friends. 
w  ^c3«r5s^o5  Of  Fri'ends. 


Loc.   e9  4dc306)2S)crdSInFrieud.  to^esi(S^&)S>6S  In  Friends. 
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10.    cg5i — Teacheb. 


Nom. 

Voc. 

Ac, 

Ins, 

Aux, 

Dot. 

Ab. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

• 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ac. 

Ins. 

Aux. 

Dat. 

Ab. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Nom. 
Ac. 
Ins. 
Aux. 

Dat. 
Ab. 
Gen. 
Loc. 


Singular. 
cgd^u  Teacher. 
cg^tB  O!  Teacher. 
cg<^  Teacher. 
cgd'oK^  By  Teacher. 
cgd'u^With  Teacher. 
cg^ccoO  To  Teacher. 


Plural 

^<S\tQ  Teachers. 

ogd't.'C^  O!  Teachers. 

cg<5'L^  Teachers. 

cgtft/^  By  Teachers. 

^d'c^  With  Teachers. 

cgd'ii^rfO  To  Teachers. 
cg<5'cG^coeJ?  From  Teacher.  c^rfL^s^oo^From  Teachers, 
cgd'uorf  Of  Teacher.         cgdi,«5s^  Of  Teachers. 
(^<^u6^«s)S^d(S  In  Teacher.  cg^t#^G^es>GdS  In  Teachers. 

11.    ®dL — ^Death. 

^1.(5^^1  Deaths. 

S)5T6\e^  O!  Deaths. 

Sd't0«5  Deaths. 

©tf -.0^  By  Deaths. 

®<^c8eJ?  With  Deaths. 

8)  5^i,0«^O  To  Deaths. 
©tfcBoG^coer^From  Death.  %!d.©«^<5\c53y  From  Deaths. 
®  5i.©ooo3  Of  Death.  ©c^o&^s^co  Of  Deaths. 

^6  (.£o(3>eDG>dc^  In  Death.  S)dc9  viG^ess'dS  In  Deaths. 

12.    ©S— I. 


©d'o  DeatL 
S)du0  O!  Death. 
Sdt/£o  Death. 
^6\,iQ  By  Death. 
©d't.Q  With  Death. 
©dcEToC*  To  DeatL 


©®I. 
©3  Me. 
©oSiSvrf  By  Me. 

With  Me. 
©0  To  Me. 
©^5^cD^  From  Me. 
©O0C53  Mv,  Mine. 
©D6>«is>tf  ^  la  Mc. 


cf  9,  or  ^icJ  We 

qr?,  or  cfd  Us. 

efoeSc^  By  Us. 

cf  Oixd-^6^«)o0Gy»4^  With 

Us. 
cfoO,  t  or  cr^cr©  To  Us. 
cf  Oo  ^r!  or  5rco»D«1  From  Us. 
^•od  or  cfcjs^csS  Our,  Ours. 

Cft?3>c:$:6>r  tS  In  Us. 


•  TTiia  U  sometimes  changed  into   ^5^  as  in  ©tf^t — See  Grammar. 

t  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  Cf  90  instead  of,  as  in  the  teit, 
Cf  O©.  fiat  the  former  is  incorrect ;  since  the  Dative  is  formed  bv  the  addition 
«f  c,    to  the  Accusative  form  of  the  word.    8ee  Grammar  §  30. 
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13.    evoJ*- 

—Thou. 

Singtdar. 

i7i£rai 

Ncnu  G\fsA  Thou. 

6^od  or  G^oS  Ye  or  You. 

Ac. 

oo  Thee. 

6>«:oc5  or  ©«o9  You. 

Ins. 

*»oe8<i3  By  Thee. 

oo^o98a«5  By  You. 

Aux. 

<n9  eS>^  4^3>«£0  Oe'GQ  ^ 

6i<S3ee»d'^st«s>oC6^cO'^ 

With  Thee. 

With  You. 

Dot. 

o&O  or  i^oDoO  To  Thee. 

(9^e5^oc0or6\cs)dcn8  ToYoa» 

Ab. 

<s>6^Qo^  or  0o:9SNGo^ 

6^e29?^o^   or   6^«:ooG)cD^ 

From  Thee. 

From  You. 

Gen. 

«oOc3     or     G^^o<>^ 

6>Q)96^d          or         6^«i)3C5GtcJ 

Thy,  Thine. 

Your  or  Yours. 

Loc. 

e}o6^«s)o'<^S   or  e^cA 

6\^9eG^cs)(»^tf  fi  or  e^QDoSG^tfi 

G^oG^d Sin  Thee. 

G\6&  In  You. 

11.  I  shall  now  briefly  treat  of  the  Verb  in  its 
Tenses  and  Persons,  the  3rd,  2nd,  and  1st  in  the  Active 
Voice.  The  following  are  (examples)  of  the  Past  tense  of 
the  Verb  in   the    Third  person,  f 

Singvlar  number. 
5eo«)d§«i^^fgG^«5G^^ — Deepankara    Budha  performed 

a  superhuman   (feat  called)    Yamiu 
e5©G^(^3e,^3rc(a)  €8 — The   whole  world  having  seen  that 

became  glad. 
©csDG^^3^^6^^n3*(^^^to.*rl? — The  great  multitude  destroy 

the  evil  propensities  (of  human   nature.) 
%9«^r)f)i65*ttc)G^diG^5'«;Er. — There  (the   multitude)  nmA 

in   the  ocean's  bed   of  Budha's   splendour. 

Plural  number. 
ot5^(^t.Q'£®»co:fOc»cg    (or  6^c5:^-)— Formerly    Irshees 

invented  great  arts. 
6>otf  c  ^'^96t.f:ieQaiS^r-  3   (or  «)c=  »  or' &'Q.v;^y-^'FoTmerlj 

*  From  the  root  <S)  we  obtain  a  femioiDe  form  of  a  Pronoan  in  the 
second  person.    See  note  in  the  introduction,  and  Appendii  C. 

f  To  asist  the  Student  we  shall  give  one  or  two  cirrcaei  iB 
Conjugation.    See  Appendix  C. 
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,  Pundits    pubUihed    the    significations    (or    properties 

of  all  things). 
5>c3tf<Sic3©dJg^coo3«g    (or  ^corfg  or  ^cod®) — Formerly 

wise  (persons)  acquired  learning. 
©<5'6^w^§«i  (or  %sixQ  or  D^co) — (Tixsj)  destroyed  the 

armies  of  Mare. 

12.  Examples    of   the  Present    tense  of  the  Verb  in 
the    Third  person. 

Singular  number. 

<^^«?cpowxSg«^E<»»QefJe©fi — The  nine-branched  reli- 
gion of  our  Budha  endures  now. 

^«i§6G^^Q®a^c©s>«>o^s^aJ — The  whole  world  now  tm- 
bibes  his  pithy  doctrines. 

<X^®S)^?«c55S>ooQ0efJs^^6^,<53 — Now  his  (body)  of  high 
priests  conquers  the  heathen. 

^«?t?«8^dt.©^«is:0rfgc, — The  wise  (man)  now  offers 
unto  those  three  gems. 

Plural  number, 

^'rf£rfSc!g9^cg-^S)eno5 — Now    the    eloquent    dissemi-- 

nate  Budha's  virtues. 
^"tf^CcfoSQoJB^rf — Those    who    have    hearts  now  hear 

(them). 
<5,^^<f:L©6><a3^«?G^^o! — The  wealthy   now  give  ^fts. 
^^^ft)^:^©5G^®56>aoo5 — The  ignorant    now    drink  db- 

tiUed  (Spirits.) 

13.  Examples  of  the  Future  tense  of  the  Verb  in  the 
Third  person. 

Singular  number. 

Q<g5^®s^cj^^gc)t}^s5't.e^5^«n^r36^.^$! — Mg'tree    Budha    usSH 

in  future  conquer  the  five  Mara. 
eg<i^:roE)cQCf<9oG^^«riG^«? — The  same  Budha  will  give  the 

heavenly  food  of  Nivene. 
t9cp9^S<^s^<J6^,s?<5^S^<JiG>«^ — The  same  (heavenly  food)  tht 

great  multitude  tcitt  drink. 
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t5(56*Q36^oos^«o«?©c8ed0«? — -A.t  that  festival  flovcry 
lain  will  fall. 

Plural  number, 

%^s^&3^zi^  :y?e2';«f!o«o! — (They)  will  in  future  offer  unto 
My'tree  Budha. 

t9we^6>«tfiot8^0^«noc5  (or  ©^^nagj) — In  that  faith 
(religion)  will  (men)  become  priests  (or  ascetics). 

cf «oS5  c3o©«)Qor ©as^^no^ «3 «no^ — Those  who  commit- 
ted the   sin  (called)  Anetiriye,  will  not   see  him. 

t9c3<j8co^s^*D3i5oE  er?<;  i^cnoB5  (or  ^ad^oo:^) — At  that  period 
great  multitudes  will  obtain  (see)  Nivena. 

14.  Examples  of  the  Past  tense  of  the    Verb  in  the 
Second  person. 

Singular  number. 

e^otfooS^SSeNCDG^e^    (or  g^cdg^c^Bcs) — ^Formerly    thou 

didst  perform  meritorious  acts. 
oo<56^c5?S)rf9QS^c3iS  (orSeOcs'vS:^) — ^Formerly  Xhoxididsi 

cook  rice. 
e^od'6^o3Gv€)s^Q?8    (or   (s-Qs^^Scs)— Formerly  thou    didst 

die. 
c^otfG^ojJ^gCg^crfi  (or  ??§§?»c3fic3) — Formerly   thou  Je- 

camest  delighted. 

Plural  number. 

<F^otf6>0599'»?«)g)2  (or  9S)Q7^cs)— FoTmeTlj  je  performed 

meritorious  acts. 
«>t3tf6^s)9S)<d3ee)or2  (or  G^To^ca) — ^Formerly   ye  cooked 

rice. 
oods^o:8$eoca   (orS)(205;c9) — Formerly  ye  died. 
G^c5dG>o59cg§§©3K)  (or  ?g§§9:>2-) — ^Formerly  ye  became 

glad. 

15.  Examples   of  the  Present  tense  of  the  Verb  in  the 
Second  person. 

Singular  number. 
<^^s^ol^SS Oes.G\6'S — Now  thou  dost  perform  good  acts. 
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^«56»o33<d8owS — Now  thou  cookett  rice. 
^^S\<5A9i.G^6& — Now  thou   diest 
^^^G^oJcgQcs^t^ — Now  thou  dost  become  glad. 

Plural  number. 
<:;^^o<no89«^«B<^«?«E)    (or    «ntfS) — Now     ye    perform 

good  acts. 
<5^«i(5^®o9a)o58e5«?<n©  (or  8wQ) — Now  ye  cooArice. 
<5,55?<3^o38®L(5^d«i«^S  (or  iios^tfg)— Now  ye  die. 
<^^^^G^«^8?g§S«^  if'jS  (or  <89^9) — Now  ye  become  glad* 

16.  Examples   of  the  Future  tense  of  the  Verb  in  the 
Second  person. 

Singular  number. 
8)<8S\«3sNcadcdcfrforf«)cr^s^«f5?S — Thou  wilt  in   future 

attain  the  city  of  Niwao. 
©cgG\»3^SQ0e®'en6>«niS — Thou    wilt    in    future      cbtaxH 

heavenly   bliss. 
QcgG^e^3dc5&^r:6^«o£ — Thou  wilt  be  a  king  in  future. 
S<S9^o3c^c9co^S^cr.tS — Thou  wiU  conquer  in  future. 

Plural  number. 

®<gs>®doca«^gc^«frio€i«3(5'^<not2 — ^Ye  wiU  in  future 
attain  the  city  of  Niwan. 

©<g'3>o5oS^T©9c3Q)ied«^9;2 — Ye  will  in  future  obtain  hea- 
venly bliss. 

©igS^«)o8tf  t^©«^«r:o2 — Ye  wiU  bei^iug)  crowned  in  future. 

®^6^e:o8c5caQo«^<no^ — Ye  will  conquer  in  future. 

17.  Examples  of  the  Past  tense  of  the  Verb  in  the  First 
person. 

Singular  number. 

G^otf®®8^C5>^5^<^^•  (or  o«a)3>(59  or  0 oskj Si  )— Formerly 

I  did  meritorious  acts. 
ootf^So^crSSS  (or  9^025©  or  8QG^c9e<B )^Formerly  I 

cooked  rice. 
c\f36%^6dQ®  (or  gG^csS  or  gs^csSd) — ^Formerly  I  became 

ting. 
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6^c3dSddc80o£9   (or  go<60   or  (»€Sd) — ^Formerly  I  did 

conquer. 

Plural  number. 
G>otf^88«5tf)eS  (or   »es^®5  or  <s)e@^) — Formerly  we 

c&f  meritorious  acts. 
6^orf^8a)rf8eaG»®3  (or  8^3  or  Sg^d) — ^Formerly  we  cooftcrf 

rice. 
G^edcpSd'c^Sg  (or   8g    or  8i<B)— Formerly    we    became 

king. 
6^c5tf^6c^c9(n€3   (or  cocgG^@3  or  cocg^c^) — ^Formerly    we 

conquered. 

18.  Examples  of  the  Present  tense  of  the  Verb  in  the 
First  person. 

Singular  number. 
Sd^^6e^G^«s>otf@  (or  (9'«a6^d6) — Now  do  I  meritorious 

acts. 
8d^^a)oS86^e9@  (or  Ss^esS) — Now  do  I  cook  rice. 
©S^'^c^coco^flS  (or  GO'rfi©) — Now  do  I  conquer. 

Plural  number. 
cf8^^8^2Bdg — Now  do  we  meritorious  acts. 
«f8^^©<s58ttg — Now  do  we  cook  rice. 
q8<*  «fJ<5t^6^ig — Now  do  we  reign. 
Cf8<;,^t^c3QD^g — Now  do  we  conquer. 

19.  Examples  of  the  Future  tense  of  the  Verb  in  the 
First  person. 

Singular  number. 

9 

S)<^dQ)dQ0<j^«)6^«r.@ — I  shall  be  a  rahat  in  future. 
9«g!dS)<A0^^«i^6^<r>S — I  shall  enter  Nivena  in  future. 
i)<^dcg^^82d'«5s>enS — I    shall   in  future  imbibe    good  . 
doctrines. 

Plural  number. 

8<g2^8dQO«d8^(S^«ng — ^We  shall  be  rahat  in  future. 
9<gcp8^6er3^«^6N«og — ^We  shall  enter  Nivena  in  future. 
Qcgcp8c^c9(s:<$3o>er.g — ^We  shall  conquer  in  future. 
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®^<r8<^«^?*grf«?6>«:>Q— We  shall  imbibe  good  doctrines 
in  future. 

End  of  the  Chapter  on  Verbs  in  their  Tenses, 


20.     Examples  of  the  Imperative  in  the 

Singular  number, 
S)®<oo  ir.e^s^Sdc^ — O  BrahaminI  eat  to  morrow. 
®cs)S)9e9i^^6>4 — O  mighty  person!  live  long. 
G^f  ts)d'c(?88»^0^ — ^Let  the  cook  dress  the  victuals. 
£3^S)<^(!n9G^^e9«5jN«? — Lord^  preach  thou  thy  doctrines* 

Plural  number. 

Gg^es)i/C?«c@3^8fiS:^G — ^If  there  be  any  merit  here,  hold 

ye  fisisti 
«t56^<n^c5cn^^^«;' — O  virtuous!  behold  prosperity. 

Examples  of  the  Benedictive  mood. 
wdesSjadogBcsiS)   6&^c  {E8o — ^May   Saraswatee  dwell  in 

the  Lotus  of  my  mouth. 
^doEd&cc56>&)£Co-'— May  the  Supreme  of  men  (king)  be 

prosperous. 
f{cs(8c3^56S)i^&^o&PG9'— May  I  be  dexterous  at  doing 

good  to  the  world. 
£@(c^<5)df(8^^(St^87 — Lord!  may  est  thou  be  triumphant  to 

the  end  of  kalpa^ 
cf(n®o<fg3^a?«De•«5o£fi^o— May  the  chief  minister  live 

(continue)  long. 
©gefe^odSo5wtf«»d?<5>d^o— May     Budfaa's     Religion 

prosper  for  five^thousand  years. 
&S)^QS3&gcro£6Q)i.S)e^d&s — May  his  doctrines  shine  to  the 

end  of  kalpa* 
21.     Examples  of  the  past  Participle. 
i)F/«^  ©o3<f>c3«88^«* — EUiving  crossed  the    ocean  of   me- 
tempsychosis they  enjoy  prosperity* 
^odt>«^S^;^g3 — Having  accomplished  the   I'^nmitas  \m 
became  Budha. 

o 
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o99'^^^^^^^^^^^^ — Haying  gone,  wliither  ahall  tlie 

sinfiil  flourish? 
?9®cg^d«>ci£^ai)Q3«nb&t,«£ — DitoomagooI>    having     seen 

MatengoOy  halted 
eod^95a^e:3Q9«stf-^ — ^Do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done, 

haying  reflected. 
Q>96G\t39G^9S9^fiocyf9®eos^c! — The  bee,  having  extracted 

the  sweets  in  the  flowery  leaf,  proceeds. 
e9Qoc3(oceo9  9«r^(^9^enQ&SC) — Having  gone,  behold  the  pros* 

peiity  of  Heaven. 
Qd'g'S^^erfcifQs-'S^rfiS^Corctj^ — Having    come  from  the 

heavenly  city  he  was  bom  in  the  human  world. 

22.  Examples  of  the  present  Participle.  * 

8dwjd«eoS«5'-»LC?"H. — The  IMara  armies  trembling  fled. 
<o08<r!e9d^ — They  walk  dancinff. 

€y8«?s^o? — He  goes  eating. 

S«8«5qr«^8§ — He  walks  writing. 

When  the  Sun  of  Budha  had  risen,  numbers  of  star- 
like  unbelievers  fading  assumed  a  disappearing  mood. 

23.  Examples  of  the  Causal  mood,  f 
^6^^Coa's^crcDdLr?9S)3?ewc/o — The  chief  cook  causes  riot 

to  be  cooked  by  the  mate. 
8«ade5(fL^€'  89g^«s>d&:! — The  great  king  causes  a  war  to 

be  waged  by  the  minister. 
(fi,^6v<fGiBLPeloQ6tsiC^6r  z — The  teacher  causes  the  arts 

to  be  studied  by  his  scholars. 
cf»Bt5^g^C*©oc3-»<^eDtfco— The  chief  caiue*  the  oblations 

to  be  offered  by  the  Brahamins. 
dSG^w:  aoScod  ^ec)oc<5^«)e^ — The  drunkard  causes  gamb- 
ling  to  be  carried  <m  by  his  iiiends. 

THE  END. 


•  See  Sidatb'Smnfi^rawe  }  56. 
f  See  Sidath'SftDf^rawe  §  50. 
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THS 


SIDATH-SANGERAWE. 


a 


£9«>»**«^t9a)u6«]  Q9<^  v<;S<S  ®®^  esdej  ScsS:  009^^.0 
ieo8«>'***^eeo^do  ee^eo^S  t9^  fd^cg5«^Q)S«ri   ^mcG:  coo 

e^S    Cfxtf)Gct^^(»^oifig    ccodi.8     &o(|ptOQ  c^x  ^g^i*^ 

3.     ^8g9  6^83c9  G9€QC«DdO  «:tfc<^g<s^o2   £<g«^8 —  ^e9 
©6 
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8c38  ^ar.®*.^'*"«^8S«)\.<n9  cfifitfu  «^9c38  <o8^>-»^-g^©<o 
6^8^^?  6^^cs>  ^o^  csckS  «aS)^fi  ^(S^ocS:  ^8  cr^aS^^ 
^§e  G^W3^S'-  o©  'iwo^  <n©*^«»^-©cD^  we^  ^x  ©en  trSQ 
g)e3oe99  eoC:  @sg>«{  oq)&  <n^8  8Se?9  ^cq  tBSB 
oc33w(i"*'«^c^c/«^(^»  coo®,  «px.  «5o«iej8c38  <nf^-^"^c3o,  e^, 
«a^,  cpxQ:)es9e^8^6  'eoBw*^**^^*^,  <ni.c9,  eovd,  <S<d^t  •p'^ 
c^aSe,  8c38  <r>e*>»"'«^6^  «^9^®,  «:i^d,  ^fx.    ^o«r$o^8c96 

e9^8c98  «o6. 

7.  <;8^  «o9^  GNQdooes-c^iHgOc)  oe9<r:9«  €6)    ^s^d^ 

8.  6^€O0^©    ^cg^    <;,©  6 wo  ee«)^t.s^4^«1  e,38E^  ^S 

9.  ©eC'©?  cf  i^qgtfu©©  G>Qod    ^o&w^-^-^eorf,    &<^^.    ©» 
^d,  og,  a^,  oo,  ^x  <S. 

10.  8«o«5q  G^Qot^o  ©<n«3Q  ^S©  cfG^^tJ  ^^•^^^'■••^•w. 

12.     o<^©<o<»0   G^odd'x    cs^d-d^  oa^^x  «r6.     6elea0 
14.    8g'^o<36(S«  t^ns^od&g,  o^5^o<56g  SS^^G^odSg    •'flS 
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fX3v^,  tfK  86s^Od&g*^••^(5^«)3\«-rf,    f^Sd^  «««?,  ©w^eo^ 

8<J  <36®u  <ft5fi  S^G<5,  od'«0©x©  CoB^e^eV* 
cfx.  earfG^tsd^gw- H^*' o:©3  ©d^w  s^^oo^cJs^'^    o8o«^S 

15.  ©u©    v5^  ©  ©aJ    ©o©*-*— •^c^oc?,  cfod>  «p^^f  C^^-^ 
^0001,  %Q,  S(5,  «e,  efioc-fi,  ^^  dJw.-*^ 

16.  ^§    <r-©    ©o5   cfg.--— ^^t»,   «i.a,  enCj,    Eg,  <;^e&<e 

<n© -cg^uds^coiS,  eaqocoJ©,  tfo5cflo3,   G^coat},   c^xfi* 

18.  ^G\9i^  cfx.    ^ebcB®  8§^>-»^- 

19.  ^e  esq   Sd^  <fx  (f^cs©  e^. 

9«  83  ©c^c^L©  ec9<^^^^  iffM. 
21.     ^  ^8  cg^  ^?c3  C5^8   w^^ej?    odG^E:    Q^^tfi.<j 

Cfdt<jg    6^t6^eee^  8Soo  G^^G^S  C30    ^«^w--»^o)^  C^du^S 

^c3    o<j   (5>^6^^^in9    G^eooS<^   t3©o5©«i^  ^   'er©^.***^-^^^', 

^>-«^^(B  s^©  GN©«>c«??B  (5^  vDceji.^.LCDtQ  Vi  So8^    ^5c3cp 
^c3(^    o©eJ«oG^S3->— •^ccB^So    ^<^v«d^?c9    8    AScs    o^ 

g^,  <nt©^®  cfx    cog'AS'cs    o^<o®>^-*'^?^^<!rf6>^,   G^e}^ 

§^rf,    fi,a<;o5,  ^x*.^— •*-••  tpig     6c£©c5)  ^©<nc>coc^    6n^© 
^^*^    «n©     8"     G^®   t3tS    e?^^     t9«s>ocdi.<SLiSt)c»;9«n6^d 


)c6«l    «jrf  ^w^  «n?""-^56 
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22.     (TiS<;d  ^cnB  6?  QcaS  raffle;  wantf-w':  cSs^omjWi.?-!" 
e?  <a^,  ef  s^,  MLW?  •..©<;,  et^wi  Ni^eo,  ceaS  S'tw 

a,  wesj)  e^cojo),  €®  isa,  8se§  essg,  c*^8«^  ?;<" 

S-srf,  (5B^   ^Q'^.  OH^    OCD^n,  Bfld   wd.  ^d  cd,    ""d 

Kvd,  aod  '?S36>o9e,  csd  ««d.  s^d  (Sgg.    mL<;Ba 

Kt,^(Bg,  M-g  Bt,g,  trcorf  Kiea6,  a*^rft.  ^tfrft,  o^J"  ^"^t 
g  g,  s-eJ  Qcri,  s-csiG-os!,  02  (89,  estS  «0-©,  e«dg«f?  )3«d 
Serf,  c3L.3s>,£i,  roB  «©,  KfiD  B»?9,  PBai  tSSrf,  S<B 
*S'S>  e*  S*^,  etgd  (r.t^e,  ea  as,  SesO  grgP,  wO 
80«rf  aa&en«H,  OM«n  tsm'Sl,  er^jer?  tstQ-^,  S«J  ^«f!,  eo«rf 
n«rf,  &tiwi  <Sd«?3,  etJ  Se^:,  nrJ  eatJ,  a=s  Si!}-,  atcS 
tEi--*,  et-S  KiS,  e^  Big,  tug  cncg,    tfx    ea-rfO  (fS^^cJ 

rfeJ^K-irf,  <;eo^,    ff^-  cjOwi"*.    St^oso!,    ^^tre',   ©«crf® 

«©;:,  ■Bt.cEi,  eoS,  ^^,  £8,  ^^  ScsBos— -*^«fs-*^.  <T*-^"-> 
edi,-«5,  qtft,-^,  «*,  ()t9,  «»ets!,  qq,  5?,  ffi'^,  »9t5  ,  C*, 
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28.  6^9G^«9g8  (5^  G^^r.oc^    '^Scs  <S)d-<0gOoJ   «)<g    «r:8: 
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8-i)o5dte.>-^faw£<{  8S)oJ^>-^- 

33.     «>(£  «>6  Q.L$^?c9  ^d^^OcJ    f^^d  «)®6^G:  td«s>S 
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jAis».^t)i  ijtsiSui-^  dooSoeO  SiSj-*^ 

^^s)b8^etf&i.Seneocg«a  tfi.8«n 
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35.  ^©essco)    t5cs!(T<Jt.wt  mQ^Ei,  v^«r)  <n*n     rfteJ  :  i9 

85)^e3ScJ,  q;  G'o^j^fieaSd,  ef.tf!qtfi,«^ase:l,  ^^c^LaJMSe^  S, 

e3«5  MiL.Sg  e^cas  EfiSsi  tfa^   oeia^    caS^B    tf^^    §©  Sit 
cS-^S-^~^cj©cj3rf    SS«n.a^   7®ci,      ^^     Gves^eBOiDQ 

8^  we;.  ts-iJfi  ;  Si©t(v  ejtfx  »®ei   <n&-^— -^^esiBef^     e>tsi 
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36.  6>o(^  OQ  8a<d  ts:L^  e^tog  »<d8S)dS  cf<d  e^:  etf 
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^^6S)de9»eJ«^*'**^Oe09dcOoo«ri  S)c9^  G^eoo^Sc:;  8^G^«) 
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8Q)daS)tJ«^*'**^^6v5(B  Cp  C^^  ^co6(8  G^eaoS),  ^vdOc^esdS) ; 

f  €   8a)d  eodd^.^--^ 

e9a)<^  eo^  &<&  G^&G^e9Q^»8ei  t9  8^«>'**^  ^d  ^d  ^  tS9 
Cgd  9<5Nd  q  ^egc,  6^»Se  8d  Sf8  <f8  8t3  G^«>ed(%8, 
fico  tSG  3»^  «Qd  gG^oJ  ^  tSd  6eo  gs^oJ^   <nd8,   fics  tsO 
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G^d    t9«nS,    «!»25    (S.sSiesan — wdiBte    estn     §S^cJ  aaoattft. 

39.  (^63  03CiSi3«5  Boo  M^c,  83*00)  t9  o^«^:  ^  (frfumi. 

Qh^   erfeaS    ^t^tfi-cia&eiflne    (TiB^-^-'^iSo'    ^     ear;  c,     <Brf 

40.  OJjiSaa^  wc;Gi3ciBjel  B«^an  »(;  oSos-^a«?  «!? :  siB  . 
6^a»l.S^clg  S<S  sari  yiBs>::g«rf  s-at?^    aSff'Sw— -6i:35(;m 
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41.     cf lS  68  (SS  6Ndg®  ^9  (5&^  Sc3  8v8  6^9:  egg  vdi  (8 

C30  <^«S  ©^aq  GNQog'©  «>d:    688  ©oS  w^  e,  «®  «r^    e, 
««)^   <n&^-— ^c^t5^  cres®  A)o   «»«$   w©   8s^cr5   ©'CgG^cJ: 

e^cS  ©rfd^  GN«oot8s^flJcf«5w.— -^tJ  f  *  c^^g  ©o»«? 
f  B  rf  qpo:  s^«i  gd  cp^   ^G^«oo«rf  <5^^  «f^«S)d'o    ^OXOL 

G\o(^aodff^G^ini  ^^<f»g  <oo®q  G^©rfw.— *^-t?,    ?©^tftp 

<r-,  ©WG^CJ(5*on   6>C0G>ee^   ©t«nB->— ^-(^j    t9«L«0o     £1^85 

tot^Gsdis^S  'C8§9*^'*''^f  <S  cf  ^«adL*£  t9cs>dt«)L  erg  o»*>-»«^ 

.42.     f ;  qfo  ca^8'^  .2r)©»wQ«fJ  ©©fi^^^— ^©;    gdG^G 

So)  qcne^d?^  OQ)}w.'~^-t^ ;  SDa)   cf^    e9«Dco<n    6^e)9g©<ri«^^ 

6\^^-.— .^qr);    ^    tg^d;,©^  «BoO©«!  gCj*^''**^f  S   Cf^«tft#fi 
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44.  ^1,  cSvSg  8ttaoo<sS  €H!o<gy  G^oo^v^^  ocotgfgw^«**"^w€it* 
6N(5?,  «:Gto,  «>(5£,^--'''^C>  ^  'AsSrfQ  C*^rf«,   ^corfw, 

45.  cr<^>  c<$J©<ri^   g-^cg^    ©€no';    fd,    (j  ertfic^? 
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48.  S©  (»Ld)  G-od  «oSe3«i  S#5,  S!t?S,  (Sgg,  Sg's-SJ 

6>rf   OB)  6iGJBq-*gi.--*^^S  S  (»£<;    e>«;«(5  iS^ca-'*"*— 

49.  <^^     01^0)5     dtf      estf^?^       G^cojg®),    W«R«1 

■end  <n©   as-dajg    ©^S'c?,    eni5(2€i.e    tftsrfoG  Srf«?^, 

50.  Sng  i95c3(r©  «»«i  ojts^  S^efiS:  to?)  rfi«ji- eio)Bs>d 

giSSo  Se3s«a5c3<og:  s^gfi  ^S«i  odSt,  ©  cea  di.e^^— ^ 

G©j,  isiSsi^rfgooSs  si-?5^cneQ^cia?,  oj  S  ea(j  s<^ad£^ 
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53.     6>86g    oG^^d   G^es^^S^^cs  «8>9   d'Lo!:   S)t.S&c» 

<noo  eg<5^o<5&g^  «f«o  erfB«iB  86  G^od&g^  ©rf  8c»c 

QfL^csGo  &i.oei^  esQ^^  S^csoo  e^«^«ri88«r{  eac&tfdx  8l6>8 
«r5G^<ri^  6>&cfx  6®ea^;  G^9&  ^6vfi  Stats>^nBd  g^^  ^^^ 
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54.  €'<e3«sQG^«»e9<;  dx  6\en9G>8«i8  o«M<&cf«Soo&:  cf<^c.en 

C<5'^  «»dc3>tf<&   £g^    03^00   dq3«?,  G^8^x(8    G^QoSvo 
G\«o98Scf  03«»^^  &G6^<n«i  6>S9«d    ^4d«s    ttdv'^,    «0e^^8 
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55.  tSo)  «8><g^^c86>^n«ri  6^t9d^^c98  ^u  cf)  d^:  f  er)  09 
geg^  8gfg^  §e3)vG  8«18«o  8<A  ^^-'••'•^^o,  aD«H,G 
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c9<n  .6^CD9fi^(^  40«)i>G;  ^«>$«ri  <fS^,  ^&S»  ^oo9ei,  ^ ^fi 

56.  8«r),  Od«9^   <&<n8^  c^^Co;  S^o,  84S«nO  8c98«n; 

Q 
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tssal    Srf-— --f S^^caag"-— ^«sn3  *eSs9    (rtf'«5    tsttotQ 

QtS  G-®*  w-efi  oSS<«^«3  Boenc?  Send  ©K^C^tf^  eSw^p. 

iSdcferlJatf  t8<ri©«Q. 

57.  ^a«i  siw^ff-SeH  G>KSS  «i3"  (frfioiO  4A8c9a«?;  cat, 

S^  B«o  ties  ejestfttrtf'-f^tS^  eoSSi;  S^©  «n©g(g  aid^, 
Sttg^  Wt.«f?,  S)^c3  g(5  oSog'^,  eax,  gtg  erg,  CmsiBtfJ 
e^  corf,  e>^tn^^   <;«^,     G^©  esSentfi.    oB^     tUtf-t^^^--^ 

ga*ri6'-si  e,£3,  oS«i  c^^nses^erieie^  oa^Es,  ^G^d^  o^sicJ 
g*.  Overt  fds*^  eji,<!B,  owjaen,  s>eBaS-;f>, s*e9S«n,  PQWS, 
00(3*^.  SSe-^t  3e^*r9,  (seJeno,  grf«:3,  (^-^1  BaSei  ©«e> 
«8,  ee,  *§§§,  eB-8,  ^G,  .:a8,  cS^x.  otjMrftoBrf  ^ 

(;_a,  d,  aiA,  CDnSt,  £«■»■.  8tf'.  ©tdt,  «t.rft,  ©tdt,,  ©1.6, 
OS)^,  evwieS,  qE*,  Ot.l9,  gg,  *Bg,  8ra,  aoi^^,  trg,  ©^, 
^■eri,  Q«?,  ^■erf,  9-s^,  e<rf,  t9<o,   eD«^,  c^<n,  <?®<fn.    a© 

i>— »- Si)[g6ia)6i(J'«l  3«?^S  G-S?,  de^^g,  Siptfu.  cr^^'°(^<' 
«gS  erf,  ffBtix  ef^dodtoS*]  ajoerf—"""— *»d «5,  i?<;-^, 

58.  S-qji^    8o!»«i£"3,     -end;    ^^3    9rf  ^«?S»,    tfcrf; 
5;  ©3  ccS  G  3  (T^tiO  c tfiS,  «nc»65  ^tgPc!  «nt.en46,  o^«n 

(^■<^  di©«i§&),   4§3^5,  «gdt  G'8*'  (gdiSen,  w^tg  C^S^ 
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Bd,  Sq  ^0^6  cf<d  tfi.Soci98,^S — sfi^fi;  toSOi^co  wlO^ 


59.  S)c^<s>  cbS)85)«S  «^9  «s<g  qdc^  ^S<g«^V:  Sqg^^ 
(»>Q«r>  g^  «qS  6^GdS  oog  6S)qS  S)c^<q  G^Si^^^^-^S)  c^  g 
<S  «s>8«>  Qcg  ^eo9  «ni.<s)  ^S<g  «r>9:  g<g  £«)  «8>9  «s><g 
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caSioG^^^  g«S   Qrg95«>'-— ^(fi9^8  6\e>^«a(;«i  coc5  tft^  ^33 

o enP^^'^^gv>^x>    cftf)B^^G9St«n«r5    gd«D<g«>'*"*^<5't.gdiS 
6^c3^cg^    CD^^g<^8   669  ^®*  tsfi<9^C(8:0  c»6n09(<  6^^dS 

g <g <aKgw>'^i^ eos^c <St  ^8   ^fls>    6G9gdc^<i^a)e9^  8o9S)<;:    gg 

oei  e)9    e)9    8o)0i«fdc/^    g<S^^'    <sweD€^id   (f^A^c3«S 

gsS  ^gd  cf^cdd  ^8  8^. 


60.  «o9  «8>^  «0(^^  cro  eao^^  ^8^  ^^d  ^:  ^  Og 
eQ)«S  »c98d  «8>dL  «n9  Gg  e^G^83«>'***^45c9  ^ovdS  80 
6\crie^€Q«ri  6^9  «0«»do  «oS:    oSq   cfQ^oS    Si8g  g^Sg^S^A 

»SdG>^8,  eoB^    «)<r:9f  ^Soo?,  i9S«]fl»8^,  Btot., 
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^■en    tfatfi.  SKdeoi.«n     csroeS^    gics:^-^— ••—- 


61.  fS    Bsrf^  e^^>  ^SSatf  a?    a<;<n3;    f§^2  corfS 

^a>«9^©oe)3S'c®^CS^6sJ©rf8  K     *n3 

62.  ^cio^di.    G>oos^^n«5«l?,     ^ffi£e:!a>c^    Erf,     CC*^"-® 

©LOy««rf    ©rieuS    «■-©— -•"^■S',  s>wsi  &B  Es;  «n,  evtno  e 
6;  a),  O©  e   ®;    «j   ^G'gS   «"-;     e*.  ®  G^SJ  rf,  d;    ffli  rfv 

COa)co«:9.aiO(S«n§^SGiBaf®  rf 
(grf«>dG*0<iOMii.Bt.Ssi^ef©3«s>  rf 
«ne93taS3c3(J«ndeg<5t,ei.g6e3     tf 

««  sg  *=9  s«o 

eiodt3«Gi«3<rfQ)gen8fflc3i^Cs>e8  3S     <09 

63.  o^  gSi  St.*;  esw*;  tj<;  es»c!  oei:  SScd  «arf.«g 
e^ffcf  ei*f:35fl«d  dt.a  8Q  ^b<-— ^tf<S«^s'OG^^«J  sienes 
oSesoo  g^  ©gEs:  gandi-trf  trdtto  tS   ^«j  csg  o^^  g*j 

.>«-^oi;  eaatSol  ORaeo  O£ig5i0,£ri    sikscq   crS«!    ct«>3i 
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•e^enef^  G>o)oo  ^cd^gcs    <nej<n0:    G^tioQ^^^   a)®8   £3 

6>q  6^9  8«i  (5^^8g>c3J  G^ca6^«c©o3?)ow*--"-^G>d®«'w9fi^^^ 
CS«'C83>c3  £de»  o^d-^o:  Sea  g^g  S)i.8^  ^d^g*'  eacJs^ 

6^^6  S)d&^S)G^en<s5  oeJ83£)o  dcsxn  e:?:  «^t.Q«n«)u  «f 
oes  0O«i  8dQ®d'c30  q^t^g^S^^,  86  tdO  ^sG't*;  6>639Q)G^«r$ 

©t^^S^flJ*--— -^G^©  cftg€Q  ©<^  6^o9deQug^«)  ^<oo^:  8rf 

f  fi  SNcfgs^cj^  e>8  8g  80J  c^®  ^n©^*— ••^jg«tO  S^EtQ 
9cnGie)(5'  6X^98  ^<e9  8<S):  «qo€s  S)q  tdS)^  8  «t5)(^«)  9 
S)?g8B  ^".©^^••-^G^oG^^er?  cf  fi^  6^»9«  6*^  8058  «©  cg^ 

ScflS  <^  88)  G>es39ei  ^§  0(d  cg^  6(rc33:  ^(^  e^d  &^<  ^^ 
G>cJ  outf  ^  8cg9-c9  wtf^ff^erJ*— -^  ^88  G^«)©'q3(5Lc8  <f®^ 

6^5no®2^afic56tJ*-^*-*^  G^esoS  ^e98«ncfSt  58  tevQ  esg^v 
exn^ooj:  asS  «)8  G^98  ^^6  g^G  g^8  6g  €B(fQ8©«n© 

Eeso  G^DGNesei  t^dvo^i  tB  6g  6^t.g89«n^«^'**^ts>^S 
^xS£e)«d  G^e-oG^^^  ^eQG^Si  g8€«i:  0»a)9  o<r.9tDo9 
^n-.c^G^ofi  od''^8  G^«)G^ti   tDc3    G^q<B^'*-i^^<gtfi.    eQC^tfc# 
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65.     codeoi    *Bs^@e«i    ocoaos    ^BsOffrfio*^:   *3  Bg 

eitf-e)  8o;B3^SfaSg«  tot.^:  adg  Q36\.  TOgG»d<rf  tS  S)t. 
6<4i  tE<68  3eoa>j*-— ^•iot.Q    eigfi    tg^   <fi9  w©   0(2«orf 

Siws9taBB8e»  898  csa 

G«a»©   8®    e«gS6  698  csJ 
8g<slsi*nG>(3«JcQ-«Sa3i.€©8  esj 

©*rf  S«i  «D6)  «s«{e»C9(^  o@<j'd-^'"'*^«>i-gs>rf«i  wgrfi,  8 
6ie3a3«rf:  6«tC33  gS^d^  e©cEO)  tSSg  d*,^«rf  <n©i--*'^a 
ffl<r»ej  «BCj©ri:  G^^nsSei^tsL  ff(0<J    <S8m89  en©  SJvc;  ena 
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«Qc/9f  Cfc5  ^cdS)e3  6\«^a)  ^enO  Ct&ese^oro: 

GsodSdcd,    q^.c36a)<j,  esBS^o*,  ts^Qoiziy    cs^^SS)^, 
too^eriSo)^,  cfQ^8a)c5J,  e9S)q8o)«55,    cf<;^6a)cd^   c9«n    vcS 
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8gssd3*^-- ^ 
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Note  Lepage  1. 
'  Bow  ye  to  the  feet  of  Budha. ' 

In  the  translation  of  Oriental  works  into  English^  to 
preserve  the  original  so  as  not  to  produce  erroneous  impres- 
sions of  the  feelings  and  opinions  conveyed  by  the  text>  and 
to  illustrate  the  system  of  worbhip  which  it  supplies^  it  is 
apprehended,  is  a  desideratum. 

We  have  therefore  been  led  to  retain  the  words  "Bow  ye 
to  the  feet  of  Budha,"  with  which  the  Sidathsangara  com* 
menccs :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  prose  works 
written  by  Budhists  have  this  well-meant>  pious  exordium. 
Our  poets,  however,  commence  their  works  with  three 
solemn  addresses  of  obeisance  unto  the  Trio  of  their  adora- 
tion— Budha,  the  Scriptures,  and  Priesthood.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Selkirk,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Church  Missionary  Society, 
has  given  us  a  few  specimens  of  these  addresses  (see  hia 
Recollections  of  Ceylon,  p.  p.  129-30);  and  the  reader  will 
find  not  a  few  in  the  Introduction. 

We  hope  the  day  may  yet  come  when  the  Trio  of  the 
one  Great  God,  will  become  a  substitute  for  the  Triad  of 
Budhism;  and  when  men  shall  "in  truth  and  in  sforit'* 
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worship  Jehovah,  and,  in  a  strain  like  the  following,  ^^sing 
praises  to  His  name." — 

Hymn  to  the  Trinity. 

g  d  G^(^  8  c\v>  g  c3  en  d  8  «n 

Q  6  G^&  8  »o  d  000  d*  ^ 

S  eB  d  6\e)  «j  e9  QO  g  ed  (^co  ^ 


85ese«Jo^8 

6^e9  8805^)^5)8^888 

8^&Q6[)9<s5dG9^COdo8 


&^8cp<;^^«r3e9e6>Qocr         «S 

To  God,  at  whose  creative  voice 

The  world  was  formed  and  filled  with  light — 

Parent  of   men!  to  Thee   I  pray 

From  beaming  mom  to  darkling  night. 

And  to  THE   Son  in  love  I  bend, 

Jesus  ! — the  wise,  the  kind,  the  good; 

Who,  leaving  Heaven,  our  mis'ries  bore. 
And  for  our  guilt  atoned  with  blood. 

Thee,  Holy  Spirit!  I  adore. 

Pervading  heaven  and  earth  with  love ; 
Whose  influence  purifies  man's  heart. 

And  fits  his  soul  for  realms  above. 

In  lowliest  attitude  of  love. 

The  Triune-God  I  bow  before ; 

As  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

The  One  Jehovah  I  adore! — a.  u.  f. 
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Note  S.^page  9. 

TTie  Singhalese  Alphabet 

Europeans,  and  natives  of  this  country,  have  no  settled 
Orthography  in  writing  Singhalese  words  in  the  English 
character.  They  adopt  the  sounds  in  that  language  which 
approach  nearest  to  those  which  they  wish  to  represent, 
and  spell  the  words  accordingly. 

Once,  on  being  asked  by  a  District  Judge  before  whom 
we  practised,  how  a  certain  name,  Dunu-ketiyawattaj  would 
be  properly  spelt ;  and,  upon  stating  what  we  conceived 
was  "the  correct  mode,"  according  to  the  simple  system 
of  Sir  TV.  Jones,  we  were  not  a  little  subjected  to  the 
ridicule  of  many  who  adopt  the  jargon-spelling  from 
similarity  of  sound,  and  substitute  at  pleasure  oo^  oe^  or 
u  for  our  ^,  &c.,  &c.  From  adjudicated  cases  alone,  where 
questions  have  often  arisen  '  whether  so-and-so  was  idem 
sanans  with  so-and-so,'  we  may  prove  the  utility  of  an 
uniform  mode  of  spelling.  And,  after  much  reflection  on 
the  proposed  adaptation  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  the  Or- 
thography of  the  Singhalese,  we  may  state  as  the  result  of 
calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject,  tiiat  it 
appears  to  us  that  great  advantages  would  ensue  from  the 
plan,  if  carried  out ;  and  that  the  system  pro]K)unded  by 
Sir  W.  Jones  is  entitled  to  preference  over  that  which 
was  invented  by  Dr.   Gilchrist,  and  is  named  after  him. 

But,  as  far  as  it  concerns  Ceylon,  we  must  not  be  content 
with  Sir  W.  Jones's  system,  any  more  than  with  that  of 
Dr.  Gilchrist  For,  in  addition  to  the  letters  in  the  Nagari 
alphabet,  we  have  certain  characters  of  our  own  (see  Intro- 
duction), whose  powei*s  arc  unknown  to  the  Sanscrit,  and 
which  arc  therefore  undefined  in  any  of  the  systems  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made. 

On  this  score,  however,  we  need  not  anticipate  much 
difliculty ;  although  we  may  here  remark,  that  in  the  cognate 
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languages  of  the  Singhalese  and  Sanscrit,  some  of  the  letten 
possess  two  diii'erent  powers;  e.  g.  c),  <^,  ®  (see Introduc- 
tion) ;  and  that  the  present  structure  of  our  hinguage  being 
a  mixture  of  both^  it  will  be  expedient,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  devise  a  mode  by  which  to  represent  the  different 
powers  of  the  same  letters. 

We  may  here  allude  to  an  objection,  and  the  only  one  of  any 
magnitude  which  we  feci,  to  the  proposed  substitution;  viz., 
that  it  will  tend  to  extirpate  the  dying  literature  of  Ceylon. 
Who  will  be  the  philanthropist,  or  the  patriot,  that  will 
collect  together  aff  our  books  including  the  Sanscrit  and  Fali, 
and  have  them  transcribed  into  the  Roman  character?  And 
even  if  this  were  possible,  does  it  not  strike  the  reader,  by 
the  disuse  into  which  the  Singhalese  may  fall,  that  we  are 
likely  to  lose  half  the  number  of  works  which  we  now 
possess,  the  remnants  of  a  bevy  of  writers  who  would 
prove  an  ornament  to  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe- 
remnants  which  we  can  therefore  ill-afford  to  lose. 

Nevertheless,  admitting  the  utility  of  the  Roman  character 
being  used  as  the  sole  medium  of  expressing  the  Singhalese; 
and  supposing  a  conquest  of  the  difficulties  of  settling  the 
powers  of  different  characters,  as  being  easy ;  we  are  still 
inclined  to  believe  that  such  substitution  is  impracticable. 

Let  us  see.  The  experience  of  ages  has  taught  us,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  up-root  a  li>nng  language  (see  Introduction); 
and  by  an  exact  parity  of  reason  we  may  anticipate  the  eame 
difficulties  in  any  attempt  to  change  a  living  alphabet. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Christian  Observer 
for  April  1834,  in  anticipation  of  this  difficulty,  says  '^  Those 
who  regard  it  as  impracticable,  generally  ask  in  a  tone  of 
defiance.  Has  such  a  thing  ever  been  done — has  such  a  thing 
been  known  or  heard  of  ?  Now,  I  may  surely  assert,  that 
though  we  could  not  appeal  to  a  single  example  in  the  history 
of  the  past,  this  would  be  a  sorry  argument.  T\^hile  I  hold 
the  maxim  to  be  a  sound  one,  *  that  what  man  hax  done,  man 
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may  do  again  ' — I  must  hold  it  to  be  at  once  unsound  and 
injurious  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  ^  what  man  htu  not 
done,  man  cannot  do. '  And  yet  this  is  the  principle,  on  which 
in  the  present  instance,  much  of  the  opposition  on  the  score  of 
impracticability  rests.  The  argument  put  in  plain  terms 
amounts  to  this :  1st,  '  No  people  ever  employed  the  charac- 
ters of  a  foreign  language  to  express  the  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary sounds  of  their  own ;  thereforcy  the  attempt  to 
accomplish  this  is  not  practicable: '  2ndly,  *  No  people  ever 
substituted  the  appropriate  characters  of  another  language 
in  place  of  those  peculiar  to  their  own ;  thereforty  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  this  is  not  practicable.'  This  is  palpably 
very  bad  reasoning,  since  if  allowed  to  be  valid,  it  would  lay 
an  arrest  on  all  possible  improvement.  Applied  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Steam  Engine,  it  would  stand  thus:  'No people 
ever  made  use  of  steam,  as  an  impulsive  force ;  therefore y  the 
attempt  to  do  so  is  not  practicable. '  And  so  of  every  other 
invention  in  art,  and  every  discovery  in  science.  In  all 
these  cases,  and  in  all  alike,  would  not  the  proper  course  of 
procedure  be  ;  'Is  the  thing  in  itself  possible?  is  it,  as  toitf 
object  admissible  ? '  If  so,  let  us  make  it  practicable.** 

With  all  possible  respect  for  the  learned  writer,  we  main- 
tain that  the  project  is  impracticable.  We  admit  that  **  what 
man  hcu  not  done,  man  can  do; ''  but  in  order  to  meet  the 
objection,  the  proposition  must  be  stated  more  broadly — 
'^  Can  every  man  do  what  man  has  not  done  ^  ?  For,  in  the 
universality  of  the  application  of  the  proposed  system  will 
depend  the  anticipated  advantages.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
"  the  Steam  Engine  "  put  by  the  learned  writer,  there  is  no 
analogy  between  it  and  the  subject  in  hand.  True  people 
never  made  use  of  steam  until  the  Steam  Engine  was  in- 
vented ;  true  also  that  it  is  a  profitable  discovery :  but  as 
regards  the  Steam  Engine,  neither  on  the  universality  of  ita 
application,  nor,  in  other  words,  on  the  use  of  it  universally, 
but  on  the  application  of  it  in  any  one  instance  depend  the 
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advantages  to  be  derived.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  If,  in  the  latter  case, 
we  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  the  Steam  Engine,  a  few 
persons  will  be  found  willing  to  adopt  the  Roman  character, 
whilst  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  may,  as  in  the  case 
of  manual  labour  being  resorted  to  where  that  machine 
would  more  advantageously  effect  the  desired  object,  con- 
tinue the  existing  mode  of  writing  their  national  language 
in  their  national  character,  "Wliat  then,  can  he  the  real 
ad%'antage  of  a  partial  (not  an  universal  adoption)  of  the  Ro- 
man character? 

Two  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived,  both  in  a 
political  and  moral  point  of  view,  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  to  the  Singhalese  language,  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  facilities  which  such  a  measure  wiU  afford  to  the 
due  administration  of  Justice,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
a  common  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  natives  and 
their  rulers.  This  is  "  desirable  " :  but  can  we  "  make  it 
practicable  ?  " 

The  existence  of  two  systems  of  Orthography  upon 
which  different  news  *  are  entertained,  ia  of  itself  an  objec- 
tion to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  One 
would  follow  one,  and  another  the  other;  and  thus  confuBion 
would  be  the  result:  and  we  should  be  at  best  a  grade  re- 
moved from  the  existing  difficulties  which  beset  us  at  present. 

Supposing,  however,  that  we  may  decide  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  Sir  W,   Jones's  system ;  does  it  not   strike  the 
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■  Mr.  II.  T.  Priinrp  t»jt  in  dereoding  tfae  CiTchriit  (vttcTn  ;  "It  is  noir 
nrir  fifty  jtan  nnce  ibe  Bttcmpl  vai  firal  made  lo  introduce  Ihii  obriooa 
htmSt  ot  a  comiNCDl  aad  correct  alphabtt.  and  tM  Sir  William  Jonei'i  mode 
of  orilitig  baa  gaiaed  do  ground  id  India.  whBlpver  ma;  bavp  been  in  fate 
elsevbecc.  Wbat  can  have  been  ihe  leaioii  for  this?  Does  not  the  fact 
ilaell  kfford  irrefragable  evidence  thot  there  must  be  lome  ioberenl  defect  in 
tbe  (TRem,  ttiM  iodoccd  iti  lejectioii,  and  led  to  Mhen  brinK  pieferred." 
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reader^  that  nothing  short  of  a  legislative  enactment  will 
induce  the  natives  to  give  up  their  national  alphabet     Let 
us  look  at  this  question  without  the  pale  of  mere  conjecture. 
It  is  said  by  the  same  writer  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted^  "  Past  history  is  not  without  a  blank  in  respect  of 
examples.     *  *  *  In  Europe,  these  substitutions  have  been 
notoriously  frequent  from  the  earliest  ages.     *  *  *  In  Eng- 
land the  changes  were  not  less  numerous.     At  one  time  the 
German  mode  of  writing  prevailed ;  at  another,  the  Saxon  ; 
at  another,  the  modem  Gothic,  &c.,  and  finally  the  Roman." 
These  changes,  be  it  remembered,  were  introduced  by 
means  which  no  existing  Government  could  for  one  moment 
contemplate;  but  the   change  here  proposed   to  be  intro- 
duced, is  upon  the  enlightened  principles  of  the  Free-trade 
system  of  the   nineteenth  century.     Look  to  England,  to 
which  we  are  referred.     Foreign  languages  were  used  in  it 
in  law  proceedings.     "  These,''  says  Blackstone,  *  "  were  for- 
merly all  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings  were,  in 
Norman  or  law  French,    and  even  the    argument  of  the 
Counsel  and  decisions  of  the  Court  were  in  the  same  bar- 
barous dialect. "    Of  what  could  this  be  the  result?  [Black- 
stone  continues,  *^  An  evident  and  shameful  badge,  it  must 
be  owned,]  of  tyranny  and  foreign  servitude ;  being  introduced 
under  the  auspices  of  William  the  Norman  and  his  sons,  where- 
by the  ironical  observation  of  the  Roman  satirist  came  to  be 
literally   verified,    that,    Gallia    caruidieos    docuit  facunda 
Britannos.^    But  the  language  thus  introduced  continued 
only,  '^  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who,  having  employed 
his  arms  successfully   in  subduing  the   crown  of  France, 
thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  victors  to  use  any 
longer  the   language    of  a    vanquished  country.**    Then 
again,  Don  Alonso  X.,  **  Miffed  his  subjects   to  use   the 
Castilian  tongue  in  their  legal  proceedings.**    The  German 

*  la  his  CommmtUMi,  lU.  p.  p.  3I7-8. 
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language  was  efiablishcd  id  1826.  and  the  Latin  was  re- 
placed by  the  English  in  1730,  and  that  too,  not  without 
the  intervention  of  na  Act  of  Pflrliament,  4  Geo,  II.  c.  26. 
Hence,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  Singhalese  alphabet 
can  be  set  aside,  and,  if  nf>t  set  aside:  to  perceive  how  a 
partial  introduction  of  the  Roman  ci-aracter  can  be  of  any 
real  benefit  to  the  peojileofthSs  Island.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  without  the  laicr^ention  of  the  Legislature  tliis  8ub- 
Etitution  ia  practicable.  Xor  will  it  be  affirmed  that  such 
interference  can  be  pronounced  to  be  either  just  orpohtic. 
If,  therefore,  the  Singhalese  alphabet  cannot  be  cxtingulahed, 
the  great  a-.lvantage  which  will  result  from  the  propoeed 
change  will  be  confined  to  Europeans,  who  find  it  difficult  to 
effect  a  conquest  of  the  Singhalese  character.  But  then,  the 
change  can  be,  practically  speaking,  of  little  benefit  even 
to  the  European ;  for  he  would  find  his  knowledge  of  the 
Singhalese  through  the  medium  of  the  Roman  character 
little  less  than  useless,  without  the  possibihty  of  eommimi- 
caUng  with  the  natives  in  the  character  of  the  hind.  The 
JudgiMofthe  land  will  find  the  Roman  alphabet  to  be  of  noreal 
assistance  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  terms  and  language 
which  may  be  presented  to  them  iu  the  course  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation; and  the  Missionary  and  the  Civil  Senant  wilt 
alike  feel  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  native  alphabet. 
If  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  the  native  alphabet 
must  he  acquired  by  the  European ;  the  advantages  ariatog 
from  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  alphabet  into  the 
Singhalese  language,  cannot  be  sueh  a^  to  preponderate  the 
inconvenience  which  would  result  from  tiie  innovation. 
"  Change, "  says  Hooker,  *'  ia  not  made  without  incon- 
venience, even  from  worse  to  better. "  Such  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  case  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Roman  alphabet  into  Ceylon.  For,  even  the  European 
portioD  of  the  commuiuty,  will  upon  an  application  of  the 
Koman  letters  to  the  Sii^halese  language,  have  a  vague  uid 
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unsettled  notion  of  their  powers ;  different  people  will  ex- 
hibit the  same  sounds  differently;  and  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks  will  entail  great  hardship,  and  much  confusion  both 
in  writing  as  well  as  in  printing. 

Except  in  this  point  of  view,  we  see  no  radical  objection  to 
our  language  being  expressed  by  the  characters  belonging 
to  her  Indo-European  sister,  one  of  the  parents  too,  of  thelan^ 
guage  of  the  ruling  nation  of  this  Island. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
remind,  such  as  feel  a  little  difficulty  and  inconvenience  in 
masteiing  the  Singhalese  alphabet,  and  especially  in  discrimi- 
nating between  d  and  <$'•;  c>  C5>  aad  ^;  «5,  and  t9;  fit), 
®,  and  6) ;  e)  and  «i ;  and  9,  c),  and  o) — of  what 
Dr.  Johnson  says;  '^  Every  language  has  its  anomalies, 
which,  though  inconvenient,  and  in  themselves  once  un- 
necessary, must  be  tolerated  among  the  imperfections  of 
human  things,  and  which  require  only  to  be  registered 
that  they  may  not  be  increased,  and  ascertained,  that  they 
may  not  be  confounded:  but  every  language  has  likewise  its 
improprieties  and  absurdities."  And  whilst  the  European 
may  point  at  the  characters  above  given,  the  native  may 
in  his  turn  single  out  the  following — b,  d,  h,  and  k ;  m 
and  n ;  pand  q ;  c  and  e;  and  u,  v,  and  w,  from  the  Roman 
alphabet. 

The  Singhalese  Hodia  (for  the  derivation  of  which  term 
see  note  at  page  Ldi.)  contains  thirty  two  letters,  including 
cpu  and  qpx,  which  are  omitted  in  the  Sidath'  Sangarawa. 

The  vowels  are  (104-2)  twelve  in  number.  They  are 
expressed  when  initals,  but  are  suppressed  when  medials  or 
finals :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  either  inherent  in,  or  in- 
flected with,  the  consonants.  Thus,  S)«o  and  crcD.-^  when 
compounded  lose  the  cf,  because  the  consonant  preceding  it 
has  the  same  inherent  in  it.  We  ^ve  below  the  12  vowele 
with  their  corresponding  European  characters. 
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Inkying  down  a  mode  in  which  Singhalese  letters  may  be 
exhibited  in  European  characters^*  we  have  had  two  im* 
portant  ends  in  view :  firsts  a  desire  to  adhere  to  the  plan 
laid  down  by  Sir  TV.  Jones,  and  which  is  closely  followed  by 
all  recent  writers ;  and  secondly,  a  wish  not  to  encumber  the 
vowels  by  diacritical  t  signs. 

Vowels. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Sanscrit  ff  a  ffi  a  ft  ir  i  ^u 
^*)  u  t^  tf  and  S  o  are  respectively  exhibited  by  the  Roman 
characters  which  are  appended  to  these  letters.  A  difficulty 
has  therefore  arisen  in  representing  t9,  S),  k^t,  ,  and  qpx,.  Al- 
though e  is  used  for  t$  in  Sanscrit,  yet  since  it  would  be  mcure 
correct  to  use  diacritical  marks  to  such  of  the  letters  as  are 
only  long,  a  slight  departure  from  Sir.  "W.  Jones's  system 
is  here  desirable.  We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following: 

Short — cf=a  fs=i    ^""^    t9«=e    ©=o  ^c.«se  t 
Long — cf>=a  d^«=i  ^is^u    t^»=e    ©«=o  cirx»=e 

cf ,  whether  expressed,  or  inherent  in  a  consonant,  sounds  like 
a  in  'adieu;'  e.  g.  crc^  a/o  *yalm,  bulb;'cpd(^  al-Ia  'palnu' 
It  will  be  {perceived  that  in  g  the  cf  is  inherent,  and  that 
in  c  the  same  is  suppressed  by  the  sign  • . 

tp  is  sounded  like  a  in  'father,'  as  qr>c^  ala  'desire.'  When 
it  is  necessary  to  inflect  this  with  a  consonant,  the  symbol 
for  the  latter  takes  the  addition  of  ?;  thus,  in  cfcf  :?9  aUa 
'having  seized,'  the  ef>  is  inherent  in  f»?. 

*  The  writer  re^reta  to  mt  that  his  attenfioD  having  been  directed  to  tbe 
aabject  only  at  a  late  sUige  or  his  studies,  he  was  unable  to  follow  a  uiUbmi 
system   of  spelling  throoirhout  this  work. 

f  Since  the  u>«  of  tarious  diacritical  marks  by  different  writers  tends  to 
embarrass  the  student,  it  would  be  no  less  simple  than  necessary  to  reirard  all 
marks  on  the  top  of  a  letter,  whether  the  same  be  a  (-)  (  ^)  (0  as  being  indi- 
cative of  a  /0117  sound. 

\  Ahhoueh  Singhalese  Grammarians  se<»ni  ♦o  think  that  <|t  and  Cf^  are 
merely  variations  of  Cf,  and  «r  >  yet  jodeirr  from  tleir  *.ounds  at  least,  we  ChblL 
that  they  more  nearly  approach  t9  than  ^*  We  therefore  adopt  e  for  ^^ 
and  •  lor  «f  ^- 
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f  has  the  sound  o( e  and  i  in  ^Ethiopia;'  and  its  equivalent 
symbol  when  incorporated  with  a  consonant  is  r\  ;  asesd^ 
salli  *  money.' 

^*  sometimes  written  ^  has  the  sound  of  ee  in^  peel;'  or  ea  in 

*  deal. '     Its  symbol  in  consonants   is  Q    as  ®dS   malli 
'younger  brother.' 

(5  sounds  like  u  in  *pull; '  and  its  symbols  (when  the  same  is 
incorporated  with  a  consonant)  are  -J  or  u;  as  3^(5  muUa 

*  nook,'  «:(^(^  kulla  *  a  winnowing  fan.' 

(jn  takes  the  sound  of  00  in  *  pool;'  and  its  symbols  attached 
to  consonants  are  C4  and  ^'^;as  'eg (^  w5/ *  thread ';  «^^ 
©t/^e^  hudelld  *  leech.' 
«0  has  the  power  of  the  first  letter  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet. It  is  represented  by  f^  when  the  same  is  inflected  with 
a  consonant;  as  6>«5>d(3  kella  ^  a  little  girL' 
fS,  This  is  the  long  sound  of  the  last,  as  a  in  'ale;'  and  its 

symbols  are  6^1;  as6^4^^  rft^raZ*  things.' 
®  has  the  sound  of  0  in  poll.     It  takes  00  as  its  inflected 

symbols  in  consonants;  as  G>c;io^(^o  koHd  *boy.' 
S)  is  sounded  like  0  in   'own';  and  is  inflected  with  conso- 
nants by  the  signs  s^  3:  as  G^ts^icQ  korala  'korle'  [are- 
venue  division  of  the  Island.] 
«fi.  is  one  of  the  vowels  deficient  in  the  NagarL  It  is  sounded 
like  a  in  ^  and.'     Its  substitute  in  consonants  which  are 
inflected  with  it  is  u ;  as  <5&dG  rella  *  wave.' 
cf  X  This   is  the  long  sound  of  the  last,  and  has  the  soimd  of 
a  in  '  dam.'     Consonants    when   inflected  with  it  take  it 
as  oxdc  Af/fa' piece.' 

Consonants. 
«s)  has  the  sound  of  c  in  cut;  [but  A  may  be  exdusively 
employed  to  express  it]  00  that  of  p  in  ffun ;  d  has  the 
sound  of^*  injustice;  £•-  is  sounded  like  ^  in  tusk;  S)like 
d  in  done ;  ^  as  An  in  knock;  [but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
perpetuate  the  distinction  between  ^  and  ^n,  when  we 
express  the  Singhalese  by  Ronuui  characters.]  cd  like  tht 
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theta  in  Greek ;  [we  may  adopt  th  to  express  this  in  Cli'- 
glish.]  ^  as  thin  thus ;  [a  d  with  a  dot  under  it  may 
be  used  to  express  this  letter.]  «^  like  the  it  in  nut;  o 
like  the  p  in  papa  ;  o)  as  i  in  but ;  ^*  as  m  in  mug  ;  c9  asy  in 
yard;  o  is  sounded  like  r  in  run  ;  e  like  /in  lunch;  E  like  v 
in  vulture;  [we  see  no  objection  to  v  or  to  being  indiscrimi- 
nately used  to  represent  this  letter.]  es  like  <innm;  »  like 
h  in  AuTi^;  ^  sounds  the  same  as  r>  but  it  is  said  that  where 
greater  force  than  usual  is  intended  to  be  given  to  this  sound, 
^  is  uscd^  which  is  a  Ungualy  whereas  the  c  is  a  denial 
[this  is  an  unnecessary  distinction];  and  o  has  the  sound  of 
n  in  the  French  termination  man,  and  may  be  expressed 
in  English  by  an  n   with  a  dot  under  it. 

The  above  consonants  may  be  divided  thus ; 

1  Gutturals  4S3,cc. 

2  Palatines  t^. 

3  Cerebrals  O,  ©,  -^    )-   c?>  ^,  C*  ©> »» »,©,&•• 

4  Dentals     <r,  ^,  <o. 

5  Labials     t3y  q>,  d. 

Of  the  last  8  characters,  co  may  be  included  in  the  Ist  class, 
c9  in  the  2nd,  6  in  the  3rd,  vs  and  e  in  the  4th,  e-  in  the  5th, 
and  the  o  is  a  nasal.  We  have  adopted  the  above  classification 
in  conformity  with  a  dictum  of  the  Commentator  to  the 
SidatK Sanjaraicay  who  in  reference  to  the  union  letters  S), 
q,  and  S,*  says,  that  they  are  formed  by  the  coalition  of  the 
letters  &,  ^,and  ^  with  the  last  of  the  cerebrals,  dentals, and 
labials  respectively.      Vide  infra,  note  4. 

Before  concluding  we  may  notice  a  difficulty  to  whidi  al*^ 
lusioQ  is  made  by  the  Rev.  B.  Clough,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Dictionary.     He  says 

*^  The  want  uf  an  acknowledged  standard  of  spelling  has^ 
notwithstanding   the  perfection  of  the  alphabet,  created  a 

•  CW,  ©,  C   and  ®  (^hich  may  be  eipreved  in    Eoglith    by  ng,    m( 
nd,  wjb)  are  compound  letten  in  which  two  aoandj  aie  melted  into  one  looBd. 
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degree  of  orthographical  irregularity  and  confusion  which 
will  require  much  attention  effectually  to  correct.  Almost 
every  writer  seems  to  have  adopted  a  system  of  his  own, 
having  been  solely  guided  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sound 
of  the  word  struck  his  ear.  But  in  a  language  and  alphabet 
like  the  Singhalese,  in  which  there  is  so  nice  a  discrimination 
of  sound  distinguishing  words  of  totally  different  meanings, 
such  a  practice  could  not  fail  to  prove  most  fatal  to  correct 
spelling;  hence,  in  familiar  correspondence  especially, 
scarcely  two  persons  will  be  found  to  spell  alike.  These 
irregularities  originate  chiefly  in  the  misapplication  of  the 
bindu  o ;  the  five  nasals  §)>  csf  or  C5(,  .^,  <o  and  d  with  their 
corresponding  symbols;  the  three  sibilants  co,  00  and  o*,  and 
the  symbols  t  and  ®  substituted  for  the  letter  d." 

The  student  will  perceive  that  these  anomalies  proceed 
from  an  inattention  to  the  derivation  of  words,  and  the 
different  powers  of  the  constituent  parts  of  some  of  the 
compound  letters;  e.  g. 

6)  is  compoimded  of  6  and  S) ;  and  where  its  full  sound 
is  lost  in  compounding  words,  people  are  apt  to  substitute 
«o  or  o  for  ® ;  as  G^cnci)^  '  lotus/  and  ^d  '  fiowers,'  when 
compounded  are  written  Q^  <d  «iS^,  0«n<do9(^,  or  6>«n 
d89^  ;  but  the  last  alone  is  correct. 

^n  is  sometimes  written  for  lir ;  as  6^  for  S9  '  I; '  and 
if  we  look  to  the  root  of  this  word  we  must  at  once  perceive 
that  «5  is  here  incorrect. 

csd  is  compounded  of  o  and  co ;  and  therefore  the  o  alone 
must  be  u^ed  when  this  letter  loses  in  composition  its  com- 
pound sound;  as  oocfd^os  becomes  qoo^gs 'river-water/ and 

not  QO^^C9. 

f^  in  composition  frequently  leaves  merely  the  ^en  with 
which  ^  is  compoimded;  as  8<{  'to  break,'  §^  'broken.' 
It  would  therefore  be  incorrect  to  use  o  or  B,  to  ezpreaa  the 
«n  in  3«5. 

£)  is  compounded  of  ^  and  6;  and  ^  alone  should 
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therefore  be  used  where  it  is  alone  retained  in  coinpoaition, 
or  where  it  ia  mute  before  aJ;  as  o.<AS-n  'a  pandit. ' 

A  distinction  exists  between  «n  and  ^,  The  first  ia  a 
t/enta/,  the  second  n  cerebral.  In  composition  where  the  sound 
of  n  occurs  together  with  a  dental  in  the  same  syllable,  the 
former  is  prelerable,  and  when  it  occurs  in  conjunction  viili 
a  cerebral  the  latter  should  be  employed.  But  where  n  is 
associated  with  any  other  organ-letters  the  student  may  h» 
guided  by  the  usage  of  Sanscrit  writers. 

The  distinction  between  c  and  ^  can  only  be  learned  by 
an  attention  to  usaj^e ;  although  we  may  remark  that  the 
latter  is  more  frequently  used  with  gutturals. 

With  reference  to  ra),  esq,  cj,  ea,  as  and  ra,  see  our  remarks 
in  the  Introduction,  p.  Ixui. 

■s  is  the  symbol  for  the  suppressed  sound  of  cs. 

®  on  the  top  of  a  letter,  is  a  Sanscrit  symbol  for  the  sup- 
pressed S ,  and  it  is  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  O^ 
'  doctrine, ' 

The  other  difficulties  attending  a  correct  spelling  in  Sin- 
ghalese, are  easily  obviated  by  an  attention  to  the  powers  of 
the  letters ;  see  Introduction :  also  chapter  I,  and  notcp 
at  p. p.  17,25,  &c.  &c. 


i 


Note  4.— pape  2. 
The  author  of  the  Elu  Prosody  says  in  the  beginning  offais 
work,  that  the  letters  to,  a,  <;,  and  ®,  are  respectively 
formed  by  the  coalition  of  the  simple  consonants  oo,  fi,  ^, 
and  S,  with  the  final  letter  of  each  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  That  ia  to  say;  dividing  the  con- 
sonants into  5  classes  as  in  Sanscrit  (see  Wilson's  Grammar, 
p.  2"),  and  the  guttural  m  being  coalesced  with  the  final  nasal  of 
its  species  S,  produces  «;,  thus  eotn  ganga  'river;'  the 
cerel^ralS:  being  united  with  the  final  nasal  of  its  species  ^, 
produces  a,  thus  ^g|  dandu  '8ticks;'the  dental  t;  being 
united  with  the  final  nasal  of  its  species  «n,  produces  <;,  as 
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in  C3<{  saiida  *moon ;'  and  the  labial  S  being  blended  with 
the  final  nasal  of  its  species  ^,  produces  S)^  as  in  qS)  amba 
*mango.'  It  would  thus  seem  that  S)  is  a  letter  proper  to 
the  Singhalese.  This  is  however  a  mistake,  arising  from 
the  circumstance  of  many  Sanscrit  and  Pali  characters  being 
included  in  the  Singhalese  alphabet,  and  therefore  from  an 
adoption  by  Sanscrit  scholars  (see  Vadankavipota)  of  the 
Sanscrit  division  of  the  consonants  into  Gutturals,  PalatineSy 
Cerebrals,  Dentals,  and  Labials.  The  only  Grammar  extant  in 
the  Singhalese,  and  which  labours  to  redeem  the  Singhalese 
alphabet  from  being  improperly  amalgamated  with  Sanscrit 
and  Pali  characters,  is  the  SidatJC  Sangaratca.  Its  author  in 
shewing  the  10  vowels  and  20  consonants  proper  to  the 
language,  has  proved  that  the  5  long  vowels  and  the  last 
consonant  o  are  necessary  characters  in  the  Singhalese,  and 
that  the  long  must  be  considered  distinct  from  the  short 
vowels.  He  has  shewn  this  necessity  by  producing  examples; 
Ist,  where  the  5  long  vowels  are  separately  used,  as  in  qo,  ^^^ 
C,^(5y  t?d>and  fiBeno  (see  p.  2);  and  2ndly,  where  they  are 
inflected  with  consonants,  as  in  wo,  S,  g,  (^v ,  and  6^c53,  If 
the  long  vowel  sounds  occur  in  the  language;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  also  inflected  with  consonants  by  other  signs;  it  ap- 
pears but  reasonable  that  the  student  should  be  informed  of 
their  formation.  So  with  respect  to  the  o,  the  grammarian 
has  proved  the  existence  of  its  sound  both  singly,  and  in  union 
with  other  letters  in  the  Singhalese  language,  and  thence  its 
necessity  to  be  treated  in  the  alphabet.  When  we  consider, 
therefore,  the  urgent  necessity  there  exists  for  such  a  course, 
especially  in  view  of  other  systems  of  ancient  grammars,  which 
give  in  their  alphabets  long  as  well  as  short  letters  for  the 
same  radical  sound  (e«  g.  the  t  «  in  Greek) ;  we  may  pro- 
nounce the  grammarian's  labours  misapplied,  but  that  wo 
are  told  by  his  commentator,  that  this  part  of  the  gram- 
mar was  written  in  reference  to  the  opinion  of  certain 
philologers,  (probably  the  writer  of  the  Elu  JPrasody  was  one 
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amongst  the  number)  tliat  'it  was  unnecessary  to  treat  of 
the  five  long  vowels,  and  the  last  consonant  o. ' 

The  commentator  saya  [wc  here  etflte  the  subBtance  of 
his  remarks], '  Gramoiariana  think  that  the  five  long  voweli 
are  unnecesBiu-j  to  be  trtated  as  separate  characters, 
because  they  are  inherent  in,  and  ai'e  produced  from 
the  5  short ;  and  that  iu  a  manner  similar  to  the  forma- 
tion of  o-^,  tj®,  &c,  (vide  supra)  the  ta  is  formed  by 
a  union  of  the  letter  co  with  the  last  guttural  ©.  Now  it 
is  to  be  obsened ; — let,  that  by  giving  the  genus  a.&  in  other 
instances,  the  species  would  not  here  be  indicated  by  giving 
the  5  short  vowels  aione;  nor,  in  the  grammars  of  Maghada 
and  Sanscrit  languages,  &c.,  is  the  genus  given  in  thi^ 
respect  to  indicate  the  species.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  shew  the  long  vowels  separately; — 2ndly,  to  suppose 
that  to  is  formed  by  a  imion  of  on  and  £),  is  to  suppose 
that  e)  exists  in  the  Singhalese  language,  which  the  very 
disputants  do  not  shew;  because  they  give  only  24  let- 
ters, i,  e.  the  same  characters  that  we  have  given,  minus  the 
5  long  vowels  and  the  o.  And  if  we  include  ^  aa  a 
letter  proper  to  the  Singhalese,  we  shall  he  introducing  a 
euperfiuous  character,  because  its  sound  in  a  positive  state 
is  not  found  in  our  language  like  the  cerebral  ^,  which  by  a 
union  of  S  produces  B;  or  the  dental  ^r^,  which  by  a  union 
of  ^  produces  <;,  or  the  labial  S,  which  by  a  union  of  St 
produces  S).  And  for  these  reasons  we  affirm  that  the  C3 
is  formed  [not  by  a  union  of  ©  and  t-,  but]  by  a  coalition  of 
o  and  03 :  hence,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  the  o  being 
shewn  as  a  separate  character.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  o 
is  a  mute,  and  that  its  sound  does  not  occur  except 
in  its  coalition  with  another  character;  our  answer  ia 
eimple;  that  the  o  as  a  mute  alone  occurs  in  divers  systems 
of  grammar.  Furthermore,  to  employ  e),  which  is  a  sonant, 
and  has  a  separate  independent  existence  at>  a  mute  only  (for 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  Singhalese),  would 
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be  less  desirable  than  o,  which  sui  generis  is  a  mute.     And 
for  these  views  we  have  the  authority  of  pandits. ' 


Note  5,— page  8. 

The  grammarian  has,  it  will  be  perceived,  omitted  to 
give  us  an  example  from  poetry,  shewing  the  imperfect 
sound  of  o;  perhaps,  because  the  learner  can  easily  find  out 
one  for  himself.  It  may,  however,  not  be  amiss  to  give  a 
couplet  here  from  the  Kaviasekare,  in  order  more  fully  to 
illustrate  the  text : 

fQ  ^  ffi  fSb  O  6  KS^     df^ 

**Like  the  waves  of  the  Ganges, 

And  the  falling-rain  like  ambrosial  food  f 


Note  6.— page  7. 

Changes  of  Vowels. 

Nothing  presents  a  more  formidable  task  to  the  student 
upon  his  entrance  on  the  study  of  the  Singhalese,  than  the 
ascertainment  of  the  roots  of  wordg^,  owing  to  what  is  called 
'^  the  changes  of  vowels.  "  The  Singhalese  in  this  respect 
presents  a  peculiarity  distinguishable  from  the  Sanscrit— 
which  only  possesses  what  is  known  as  Vriddi  and  Ouna 
modifications  of  vowels,  upon  certain  and  fixed  rules. 

The  examples  given  at  p.  7,  §  14  a,  shew  that  this  change 
is  not  confined  in  the  Singhalese  to  any  particular  letters, 
as  it  is  not  restricted  to  any  vowels  in  the  Sanscrit  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  when  several  vowels  in  one 
word  are  changed,  they  are  frequently  found  converted  to 
the  next  in  order  as  found  in  the  alphabet  Thus,  for  instance, 
(see  p.  xxxii.)  the  word  8  (f )  C5  (^)  which  is  derived  from 
fio^O,  contains  two  vowel  sounds,  f  and  cf .  Now  in  changing 
the  f  into  tB,  the  vowel  next  but  one  to  f ,  it  is  necessary 

u 
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to  change  the  or  into  ^,  which  is  the  next  but  one  to  tf.  We 
thuB  obtain  oes  (fB)  d  (^)  otherwise  written  (S^eed  •  Some- 
times also,  the  change  is  entirely  for  the  sake  of  euftumjf ; 
in  which  case  euphonious  sounds  are  preferred  without  an 
adherence  to  rule  or  order.  Thus^  for  instance,  tsQ  and 
^pe  &i*e  changed  into  eodo^C'^  and  the  same  into  c96^Qf9 
'libertine;'  vsdS  and  ^dt.6^£3  are  changed  into  VMggdt* 
eiOif  see  its  definition  infra. 


Note  to  §  14  e  at  p.  8. 

By  an  oversight  of  the  translator,  a  short  passage  in  the 
text  has  been  left  untranslated.  We  therefore  ^ve  §  14  e 
de  novo, 

e.  ddS'c3?kP9d£  is  the  changing  of  (the  mood  or  tense  of) 
the  vert;  as  o^edt^woeno^Jr.^oe^*  *blind  to  his  own  faulty' 
[literally,  'His  own  faults  will  not  be  seen.*]!  ^  9j«o^s?9 
«)d^  cd«f^c^  •">■  ocoo-i  *0  supreme  peacock!  take  thy  lodg* 
ing  in  the  flowered  tree  at  that  season.'  % 


Note  7.~paf^  8. 

At  page  8  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  rendering  an 
expression  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  writer  of 
the  Gnunmar.  We  have  done  so,  because  we  were  able  to 
shew  that  the  grammarian  was  in  error.  He  says  that  an 
inflected  letter  such  as  qt,  is  S)rs>8i  O  or  long  in  quantity  (see 
§§15,  62.  and  notes.)  If  in  this  respect  the  grammarian 
stocKl  alone  as  an  authority,  we  should  perhaps  have  been 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  w&s  a  cle.iral  error;  but  when  we 
find  that  the  author  of  the  JElu  Prosody  also  lays  down, 
*  that  c^L  is  prosorlially  more  than  one  syllabic  instant,'  there 

*  This  u  an   example  ^e^c^ed  irom   tbe   Kawsilmnina. 
f   Here  the   verb  is  put  in  the  Juiwre  instead  of  the  prtsemi  teoM,  in 
which  it  is  usually  put  to  express  ao  abstract  idea. 
§  See  note  (f)  at  p.  8. 
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ean  be  no  room  left  for  such  a  belief.  If  therefore  we  re- 
gard cf  L  as  being  equal  to  more  than  one  syllabic  instant^ 
«f  X,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course^  be  more  than  TWO  syllabic 
instants,  which  it  is  not.  Thus  in  the  following  (see  Ap- 
pendix A,  p.  62.) 

— which  are  the  two  first  lines  of  a  stanza  constructed  upon 
the  uniform  metre  of  18  syllabic  instants  to  a  line — «f  x.  does 
not  stand  for  more  than  two  instants.  Nor,  except  in 
theory,  do  we  any  where  find  that  cr^  is  more  than  one 
syllabic  instant.  If  again,  cf  i.  is  to  be  considered  longer 
than  9,  eDo  will  for  the  same  reason  be  longer  than  «s>^ 
which  it  is  not. 

For  the  purpose  of  proving  the  inaccuracy  of  the  gram- 
marian's doctrine,  we  shall  assign  to  ^t ,  which  is  here  left  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  a  definite  quantity.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  expression  '^  more  than  one  syllabic  instant  ^  means  1^ 
syllabic  instants.  How  then  does  the  case  stand  ?  Take 
for  instance  the  following  stanza ;  and  we  cannot  select  a 
better  specimen : 

^^t*  <»  2  ^  89  8  o  G^o)  «r?  G^«r5«cO®T/«n©— ■  17 
6  g  §  G\to  99  cf  e>  ^  «i6^^Q(,Q)^t/<oO»>  17 

SfS^^e^x^^^  ^^  «>0  <$  0  ^—  17 
This  is  a  stanza  constructed  upon  the  uniform  metre  of  17 
syllabic  instants  to  a  line:  and  if  we  assign  1^  instants  to  c|t  in 
the  1st  line,  we  shall  give  it  17^  syllabic  instants,  and  thus 
render  the  same  unequal  to  the  rest  of  the  stanza,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  ^\  is  proaodiaUy  one 
syllabic  instant  and  no  more. 

This  view  appears  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  a  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  consonants  when  they  are  inflected  with 
the  letter  cf  &•     Thus  in  the  second  line  of  the  above  staniBRy 
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The  letters  o::,  ai  and  oiv,  are  inflected  with,  aad&re 
prosodiallj  just  equal  to,  the  vowel  (rt-  If  it  were  other- 
wise, we  should  be  giving  at  the  rate  of  IJ  Bvllablc  inetants 
to  each  of  tlic  above  letters.  17J  eyllabic  instants  to  the 
whole  line.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  grammarian  ha» 
fallen  into  thia  error,  by  not  giving  e^t  and  q\  as  two 
separate  independent  vowels,  respectively  short  and  hnff,  in 
the  Singhalese  language.  That  tLey  should  be  so  treated 
appears  clearly  fro.n  the  circumstance,  tliat  if  there  were  not 
these  iiiiiepeitiUnt  vowel  sounds,  we  should  he  at  a  loss  to  say 
how  ciit.  aov,  cci  cn-L,  &c.  &c,  ai'e  inflected,  vide  Introduction. 
Hence,  treating  these  as  independent  voweb,  we  have  no 
(hfficuky  in  assigning  them  a  quantity  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  vowels, 

There  arc  in  the  Singhalese  other  letters,  which  the  writer 
of  the  "EIu  Pi-osody"'  states,  are  more  than  one  instant  in 
quantity.  They  are  consonants  which  have  o,  ^,  tn,  or  3, 
inflecied  with  another  consonant  tliat  is  not  deprived  of  its 
inherent  vowel  sound;  as  rftn'horn;"  vide  Introduction, p.  Ixl. 
Here  the  v.'ritcr  t^ccms  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
upon  reasoDing  Uke  the  following.  'If  with  its  inherent 
vowel  sound  en  is  equal  to  one  instant,  when  it  is  inflected 
with  another  consonant  (e.  g.  c.);  ta  must  be  1^  syllabic  in- 
stants,' This  cuuld  only  he  pronounced  correct  reasoning,  if 
the  increase  in  quantity,  were  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  letters  with  which  compound  letters  are  formed.  But 
thia  is  not  the  criterion  for  the  ascertainment  of  quantity. 
The  rule  is  (see  §  62.)  'that  a  letter  which  may  he  uttered 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or  in  an  instant,  is  of  one 
eyllabic  instant.'  Thus,  od,  a  sonant  letter,  is  prosodlaUy  one 
eyllabic  instant  in  quantity;  but  td,  which  is  a  mute  letter, 
deprived  of  its  inherent  vowel  sound,  is  less  than  one  instant; 
because  it  can  be  uttered  in  shorter  time  than  o?.  Now 
by  combining  a  diSereot  character  with  this  self-same  letter. 
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we  change  the  sounds  but  do  not  thereby  render  it  long.  A 
reference  to  poets,  who  are  all  agreed  in  this  respect,  will 
clearly  establish  the  soundness  of  our  views.  Thus,  in  the 
Kaviasekare  the  following  stanza,  (composed  under  the  rule 
at  p.  xciii.  by  which  the  first  line  is  of  9  instants,  the  2nd 
11,  the  third  9,  and  the  fourth  14),  has  six  ct^.'s;  and  if  each 
be  more  than  one  instant,  the  poetry  must  be  inaccurate 
and  discordant,  which  it  is  not. 

cf  ©0  ©u  6  8  8  «ro  dts^ 


Note  (♦)  at  p.  22. 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns,  which  are  regarded  in  the  Singhalese  as 
nouns,  may  be  divided  into  the  same  classes  as  in  English, 
and  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  in  the  Sanscrit 
family  of  languages. 

Personals. 
First  person.  There  is  but  one  pronoun,  8*1,'  for  the 
Jirst  person.  See  its  declension  in  Addenda,  p.  99.  It  is 
devoid  of  gender.  Its  influence  over  verbs  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  personal  terminations,  is  well  known.  Both 
in  the  singular,  and  in  the  plural,  and  in  its  several 
moods  and  tenses,  the  verb  takes  f»)  with  different  modi- 
fications; see  conjugation  infra.  And  9  in  its  primary 
signification,  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  of  the  person 
speaking.*    Hence  after  S)S  became  the  recognized  pronoun 

*  The  Revd.  Mr.  Callaway  in  hit  yaloable  '*HiDts"  preflied  to  bis 
DictioDary,  layt,  The  proDooni  in  declininp^,  undergo  lome  iliirht  Taria* 
tioDs:     The  second    Si  in  Od  it  dropped   beiore  the  terroiiiationa."  p.  34. 

This  b  a  mistake.  9  is  the  proaominal  root  of  Cs  ;  and  the  second 
S)  in  the  Nominative  is  ao  addition  to  the  root,  so  that  io  the  oibar 
DO  9  is  diopped,  bat  the  simple  root  is  ipjiactpd  bj  raw  Mm, 


k 


of  the   first  person,  it  aeeme  to  have  been   reduplicate 
to  convey  its    original    meaning,    b9   35-3,    an   addition 
which  is  likewise  made  to  the  other  pronotins,  with  the 
same  object  of  laying  stress,    or    emphasis    upon,    or   of 
singling  out,  a  particular  person — vide  infra. 

Second  person,  o  seems  to  have  been  originally  the 
only  nominal  ba^e  for  the  second  person,  without  a  dis- 
tinction of  gender;  see  declension  in  Addenda,  p.  100; 
and  like  8,  it  conveys  per  se  no  meaning  beyond  that 
of  a  vocal,  or,  as  the  Tamils  designate  it,  the  signification 
of  a  "noun referring  to  persons  standing  before  us"  (Rhe- 
niua'  Tamil  Grammar,  p.  21.)  Thus  (see  §  41)  <f^,  o),  ®, 
t35«H,  The  sounda  ma  'I,'  tha  'thou,'  and  an  'other.' 
In  course  of  time,  however,  the  ori^nal  simplicity  of  the 
language  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  formation  of 
a  feminioe  form  for  the  second  person,  (see  Introduction,  p. 
xlii.)and  the  adoption  of  different  other  nouns  for  the  second 
person;  e.g.  £S  'yonder'  (see  §  42),  which  was  anciently 
used  for  the  f/»V(f  person,  has  been  since  invariably  applied 
to  the  second;  and  if  the  same  be  now  (ised  in  its  original 
import,  99  out  of  a  100  persons  will  take  it  in  the  sense  of 
a  pronoun  for  the  second  person.  We  have  already  noticed 
(see  note  t  at  p.  41)  that  a  plural  pronoim  is  often  used  for 
the  aingidar,  with  a  view  of  conveying  respect  to  the  person 
addressed.  This  is  the  case  also  in  English.  Professor 
Ollendorff  says,  in  his  *'New  method  to  learn  a  language  in 
six  months,"  and  in  reference  to  the  modern  use  of  the 
plural  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  "It  is  perhaps,  through 
an  abuse  of  civilization  that  the  use  of  the  second  person 
plural  yoit,  has  been  introduced  into  modem  languages.  The 
Italians,  however,  go  still  further,  and  use,  as  the  pronoun 
of  address,  even  in  speaking  to  a  man,  the  third  person  sin- 
gular feminine  EUa,  which  they  begin  with  a  large  letter, 
out  of  deference  for  the  person  they  speak  to,  and  to  diatin- 
guiah  it  from  the  third  person  feminine.     It  relates  to  Vottra 
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Signoria  (contracted :    Vosngwnia,    abridged    Y.   S.,  Your 
Worship),  which  is  understood." 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  usage  of  the  language,  such  as 
those  which  we  have  noticed,  a  question  has  ariisen  as  to  the 
proper  selection  of  a  })ronoun  for  the  second  person  in  certain 
cases.  In  determining  this^  we  experience  no  difficulty  in  a 
grammatical  point  of  view.  The  grammarian  has  more  than 
once  left  all  disputes  arising  out  of  changes  in  the  language^ 
to  the  just  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  use.  That  by  this  use 
or  usage  is  meant  ^  the  present,  reputable^  and  national  usage,' 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric,  book  II.  chap.  1,  §  §1, 2, 3,  has  consi- 
dered this  subject  in  the  abstract ;  and  we  refer  the  reader 
to  his  own  language.  He  inquires,  '^  In  what  extent  of 
signification  must  we  understand  the  word  present  f  How 
far  may  we  safely  range  in  quest  of  authorities  ?  Or  at 
what  distance  backwards  from  this  moment  are  authors  still 
to  be  accounted  as  possessing  a  legislative  voice  in  language?^ 
Dr.  Campbell,  after  much  sound  sense  added  to  a  rich  stock 
of  erudition,  and  after  noticing  all  the  objections  pro  and 
con,  states — *^  One  inclines  to  remove  the  standard  to  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half;  another  may  with  aa 
good  reason  fix  it  three  centuries  backwards ;  and  another 
six.  And  if  the  language  of  any  of  these  periods  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  use  of  any  other,  it  will  be  found,  no  doubt, 
entirely  barbarous.  To  me  it  is  so  evident  either  that  the 
present  use  must  be  the  standard  of  the  present  language,  or 
that  the  language  admits  no  standard  whatsoever,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  a  clearer  or  more  indisputable  principle 
from  which  to  bring  an  argument  to  support  it"  Now  aa 
to  the  present  use  of  So)  as  a  pronoun  for  the  second  peraon, 
even  if  we  should  remove  this  **  standard  "  to  the  distance 
of  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half  backwards,  we  shall  still 
find  our  best  authors  agreed  as  to  the  present  use.  For,  in 
almost  every  standard  writer,  firom  the  Kaviaaekare  down*^ 
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wards,  we  find  an  uninterrupted  use  of  £3,  where  respect 
was  intended,  as  a  substitute  for  evs^j,  e.  g. 
In  the  Kus.ijatake  occurs  tie  following : 

6)''tf£Gici>«i  ff*9£S  ...ooJiojSiwSJsdei.        ffl 

"  By  reason  of  the  good  request  to  the  effect : '  receiving 
(all  this)  do  thou  (o/>a)  reign  until  I.  having  obtained  Pa- 
bawati,  shall  return  thither.'" 

The  elegant  writer  of  the  Guttile  has  made  a  similar  uss 
ef  Sa).     Here  is  a  specimen : 

Gi«iS-  sS  Tx*  e3'...G'?©3B®q:rfL.G^<n(?eSa©w9 
"Onaccount  of  ourlord  the  Teacher  of  Xiwana,  he  having 
first   learned   the  four    Diana,  and  having  also  heard  the  tii- 
pitaka  doctrines,  and  having  then  affirmed  that  thou  (oia) 
art  not  his  master." 

One  other  from  the  Kamsekara  will  suffice: — 

"  Theyhavingsaidthus  much  1 'Lord,  praising  the  extent  of 
thy  {oba)  wisdom,  have  we  been  in  the  heart  of  this  assem- 
bly : '  he  learned  their  intention,  and  being  satisfied  sat." 

From  S.a),  it  ia  believed,  are  derived  c®  and  ^al,  also 
nouns  for  the  second  person.  Although  ij®  does  not  occur 
in  books,  ^S  nevertheless  does:    e.g.  6icsia.B3:a^(f>*'^'S 

the  parents  had  relumed  she  s.aid  unto  them  :  '  The  young 
prince  Kalingu.  who  was  sub-king,  and  moreover  the  son  of 
king  Kalingu,  having,  by  reason  of  the  wroth  of  Aw  elder 
brother,  the  (present)  king  Kalingu,  arrived  hither,  now 
abides  in  the  forest ;  and.  having  seen  me  near  the  mean- 
dering rivulet,  and  ha^-ing  accompanied  me,  he  is  now 
here  wishing  to  see  you  both.'" 
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In  the  a^ove  selection  from  Pra-leepikawa, "  a  book  of  the 
highest  authority  among  the  Singhalese  for  the  depth  of  its 
learning,  and  the  purity  of  its  lan<:uage,  **  *  ^.©  is  used 
for  the  accusative  plui-al  *yo?i,'  without  any  difference  of 
termination ;  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  r^o,  the 
plural  termination  in  ®i)e-o*and  ^  -  r^' ,  which  we  now  use, 
is  the  result  of  a  modem  refinement.  Nor  do  we  find 
a  termination  for  StS)  in  the  plural  number,  except  when 
compounded  with  an  honorific  or  another  noun,  c®  ^^^ 
^Qj  are  declined  alike  in  both  the  numbers,  and  S>q)  in 
like  manner  in  the  singular, 

®^>  C®>t  ^e^-     'Thou.* 


Singular. 

Plural, 

Norn. 

c®- 

C®(2^- 

Ac, 

C®  or  ^SS. 

^Oeo  or  c®(!o£;. 

Ins, 

(^a3H^. 

C®(5o8e^. 

Aux, 

^a«}tf^3^«>:0. 

4®(5o«»<3r^o'«)DG. 

Dat, 

c®-"- 

C®e5?. 

Ab. 

(^G^a-f*. 

CSQ9G^C0«?. 

Gen, 

c^fe.  $ 

^®eo='cf5. 

L0OC, 

^(3)>>^3^Ke8. 

<*®Cf5'3^«>S^d'5. 

Besides  the  a'>ove  we  have  at  present  various  other  terms 
for  the  second  person ;  anl  a  correct  use  of  tbe  same  by 
foreigners  is  as  difficult  as  tl:at  of  'shall'  and  'will'  by  the 
Singhalese.  From  e)  10  Siis  own*  (see  §  40,  an!  ante  selec- 
tion from  Pnideepikawa),  which  is  frequently  found  as  a 
possessive  in  the  thlrvl  per.^on,  and  which,  different  from 
its  original  import,  is  now  used  for  the  second  person,  are 
derived  «>«)'=>•'*,  o^  <5«n:,s^cd,  <r3^«n9^(3^*  ,  e)<9^6cD«] 

*   Lam  brick**  notn  on  Td  and  Obawahaose,  p.  46. 

f  From  C®  we  obtain  C®  ^^>  *"<i  ^^  terminatioo  proper  *to  the 
■imo  in  the  verb  in  the  Imperarive  mood  niofrular.  it  ^^^S* 

X  Tiiii  ahould  be  C®^^»  but  uuge  haa  aisifDed  a  le«  lensthy  rorm 
by  fcuppiesftin^  the  aound  of  CO,  aod  rataioiDf  tb«  inilacttd  rowel  aione 
in  Ocj3. 
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Girf.  «©a  is  used  bv  superiors  to  their  inferiors  without 
conveying  any  diareapect.  «g^rf  by  husbands  towards 
their  wives  and  vice  versa;  and  also  by  some  low  caste 
people  to  the  inferior  claaeea  of  the  Vellilas,  by  Upasampada 
priests  towards  their  pupils,  or  Samanaras;  and  even  by 
servants  of  a  higher  grade  towanla  the  young  inemhers 
of  their  master's  families.  «g^  s-.lgiip,  tcg^a  aerfjel, 
o)g*5S«i^3^BJ  are  forma  of  the  same  word,  each  aac- 
ceeding  one  conveying  a  degree  of  respect  higher  than  that 
which  preceded  it  w^«i.^^^«r^Tt!  is  used  towards  each 
other  by  persona  of  an  equal  station  in  life  amongst  thehigheet 
class  of  the  Singhalese,  and  amongst  the  Priesthood. 

From  ©a)  and  ■^qSI  are  produced  Su.Qta^S'ii  and  «g3 
B(y.^j"tiJ  in  prose,  which  loves  a  greater  luxuriance  of 
ezprest'ion  than  poetry.  In  their  use,  they  are  confined 
to  the  highest  personages,  such  as  nobles,  &c.  The  bono 
rific  SojirfS'cI  in  Singhalese,  of  which  «r)3»iOeJ  and«{«nr, 
coi  are  corruptions,  bears  a  clear  resemblance  to  the  like 
honorifics  in  the  cognate  languages — ts©<^  Santcrit,  and 
to6  «r.ei  Pali,  and  means  '  Honor,' '  Excellency. '  As  to  the 
identity  of  the  words,  wEe*,  tn£<r-ci  and  Ets^ffd  both  in 
their  significations,  and  in  the  use  of  them,  there  exista  no 
reasonable  doubt.  *  The  interchange  of  to  and  8  in  the 
create  languages  of  Sanscrit  and  Singhalese  is  well  known 
(see  p.  It.);  and  the  addition  of  a  to  by  the  rule  $  22  b.  is  fre- 
quent, especially  where  the  Sanscrit  has  an  aspirate  letter. 
Thus  eSscfe  Sanscrit,  flgxe!  Singhalese, 'amtime  ; '  SJsdi 
Sanscrit,  (fsstf  Singhaltse,  'stream ;'  eoB^  Sanscrit,  tsqtn9 
SinffkaUse,'}t6\ywnt;'daci,^  Sanscrit,  *-S>o  si  Sinffha- 
lete, 'loyel  abode;'33sjyi  Sanscrit,  itasi  Singhalese,  'medi- 
tation;' o8S  Sanscrit,  ^^^  SinghaUse,  'power  of  proceeding 
in  the  air ;'  (compare  the  other  words  in  §  22  b.  t<^ether  with 

•  "  K&tjJ,  aa  hoDorHc  trrm  for  ^Vs^,  and  vfaich,  like  '  foor 
Honor,' VosMfDoria,  &c,  mlihongh  ixed  lor  the  Mcond,  it  ■  proncaa  of 
th*  third   penoD." — HUtod't  Grawmar,  p.  8^. 
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those  of  like  signification  in  the  Sanscrit.)  Em^As^xi  f  is 
declined  as  follows : 

©co«?  s>cJ  *  Honor/  *  Excellency.' 
Singular.  PluraL 

Ac.      8^»«^s^e?.  £«<j3<5^rfe^>  or  ©. 

Ins.     f  (»^(9>ef68^.  &Q0«i6Ne^(^£8«). 

Dot.    ©<»^s^rfc).  Bw^id^rfc^©. 

Ab.      ^  tSicA'^fAe^tfyfA.  ScoeriG^eJ^^Kio^r?. 

Fbc.  LQ0«{»yOr  ©Q0^^n^  The  plural  of  this  does  not 
clearly  appear;  but  we  apprehend  the  nominative  form 
may  be  used  in  the  yocative  also,  ¥rith  the  addition  oit.6%*^ 
as  ©®'efJs^cd(»o©di'rfJ. 

The  expression  ^S3^S)oB^,  derived  from  er>oq'?^5?>'^, 
*  Hail  your  worship ; '  but  literally,  *  May  there  be  long  life!* 
a  form  of  salutation  conunon  amongst  the  Singhalese,  is  also 
employed  in  addressing  persons  of  rank.  It  is  used  in  the 
vocative  alone,  whilst  S)Q/©(»^$?s^eJ  is  employed  to  express 
difierent  other  relations  of  the  person  addressed ;  as  9>d6  i)9 
8*^£Q)D«<^>»^e^©  S)«nx«nt  &c  *  Hail  your  worship,  if  you 
(obawahanse)  require. ' 

There  is  another  honorific  of  the  highest  import,  and  which, 
except  in  colloquial  use,  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  our  books. 
It  is  cooS^dcG^&6,  sometimes  written  CD9ggdtG>c3.  It  is 
derived  from  dS)7S<;cL6^&3,  as  we  think  from  c  dt^^S  *  one 
who  bears  the  position  of, '  and  de)  8  Mord'.  From  e£o8  we 
obtain  e9:@,  and  from  it  «>oS  or  tS8 ;  as  f88SDo>snt«n6^&SN«« 
(see  ante  J  p.  156.)    Hence,  it  is  believed,  that  vrM  is  used 

f  W«  belieTe  that  upon  iQch  proof,  few,  if  mj,  could  mgif  with  the 
Rev.  S.  l^ambrick  in  believing  that  ''neither  &0O«rSoe4  ireAawMiy, 
nor  G>tJ<o  9aika^  (the  proper  tenninatioo  of  the  verb  in  relereoeeto 
he  honorific  ©CO  :*$)^^)  have  any  meMing  «l  Unti  !•  lAt  mffv  4tii^A«. 
i€9€  ichoiar,^^T9  v.  ObmMkomm. 
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as  an  affix  to  names;  as  f^-  or  qdatraS;  SotneJ  or 
9s>isiti«i^S;  -•>r.'Sir>J  or -o3y»ier  @,  &c.  From  it  also  comes 
eni@Ci<rt,a  title  of  a  lady  holding  a  ccnain  position  in  society. 
We  niuft,  however,  not  fail  to  notice  thut  Mr.  Cloogh 
derives  ihe  word  criie-SSfroni  ^  (,.■>  i  'offspring,'  'child.* 
■without  tracing  it  to  the  root  from  whence  flO'©-.S 
itstll'  is  derived,  viz.  ^■'  'to  bear.'  Thence,  people  in 
translating  tlie  words  'Our  Lady  the  Queen,'  both  in 
rendering  inJictmcnu,  anJ  tne  prayers  in  the  Rubric  into 
Singhalese,  have  been  led  toatiopt  t&sggfJsE^aiP*  sf  ^9 
ts^T-e*,  the  word  g  convejin^^  'daughter.'  But,  it  is 
epjirehended,  that  ^dwOel,  used  for  'children,"  is  a  term 
derived  trom  .; -  'to  hear ; '  and  therefore,  may  be  correctly 
applied  in  the  present  instance  to  both  n^ales  and  females^ 
Thus,  t£f,"  tjE)'^.  may  be  used  to  persons  of  both  ecxes, 
Tvitliout  the  distinction  frequently  attempted  to  be  drawn 
inJLs  application  to  a  'lord'  and  u  '  lady.' 

to. ^50  I? Li  is  used  by  t'.ia  Kouian  Catholics  in  their 
addresses  to  the  Deity,  both  in  jrivate  and  in  their  Church 
service ;  by  the  lower  cla^^ses  in  their  intercourse  with  tha 
nobles  of  the  land;  and  by  servants  towanls  their  masters. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  word  lu  an  abbreviated  tbnn, 
tR3g,is  now  applied  to  the  ci.ildron  of  the  respectable  classes, 
in  place  of  that  foreign  uuiiortation  Siffnor,  which  has  been 
too  comiuouly  used  in  the  Alaritlme  provinces  of  this  Lilan4> 
with  the  esc-plijn  of  Galle. 

Third  ptmoti.  In  the  Singhalese  as  in  Sanscrit,  there  ia 
not  at  present  a  single  pronoun  of  the  third  person  devoid  of 
gender.  Bopp  says  (see  hia  Comp,  Gram.  II.  p.  p.  475-6.) 
• — "  The  Sanscrit  is  deficient  in  a  simple  substantive  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person,  devoid  of  gender:  that  it  however 
ori^naliy  possessed  such  a  pronoun  is  proved  not  only  by 
the  unanimous  evidence  of  the  European  cognate  languages, 
but  especially  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Zend  he  and  hoi 


QiMMk,  &c    See  HlecliOD  tiom  Euadina,  ai 


vut    Ud]'    Ibe 
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(also  86  according  to  §  55)  and  in  Prakrit  se,  are  used  as  the 
genitive  and  dative  of  the  third  person  in  all  genders,  and 
indeed  in  the  direct  sense,  and  in  form  analogous  to  the 
secondary  form  of  the  first  and  second  person."  The  Sidath- 
Sangarawa  gives  us  t9  and  '^fe  (see  p.  22.)  as  the  pronouns 
for  the  third  person.  How  far  they  bear  an  affinity  to  -r^  and 
em^  in  Sanscrit,  except  in  signification,  we  cannot  state. 
And  whether  <T  ^  which  we  have  translated  *  He '  (see  §  41,) is 
given  as  the  generic  term  for  all  pronouns  of  the  third  person, 
and  in  that  sense  to  convey  *  other '  as  disting ui^'hable  from 
6*1'  and  «>  *  thou,'  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons^ 
we  shall  not  afiSrni.  But  it  is  apprehended  tlat  o^r"  (-«-« 
Sanscrit)  is  merely  a  pronominal  adjective,  like  •^r  ;  whence 
it  is  believed,  we  obtain  S)  and  (^.  This  is  not  only  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  in  the  Indo-Kuropean  family  of  lan- 
guages ^  (^)  bears  souie  affinity  to  he,  oi,  hoi,  Ji'c,  but  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  its  broader  and  more  sonant 
vowel  sound  ^,  or  G^r^i  'she'  {vide  supra,  selection  from 
Pradeepikatva)  is  used  by  standard  writers  for  the  third 
person  feminine,  e.  g.  ^(  >cr«)  *he'  or  *  that  person,'  m.;  © 
(s^c5o«)  or  ©(  «5>'^a5)  'she'  or 'that  person'/.  bD  which  it 
now  used  for  the  third  person  m.  is  declined  as  follows  z-^ 

tf-=^^=2.  'that'  (peraon)  or  'He.* 
Singular.  Plural 

Nam,  Q,  or  St)c£.  C^C*  ^^  Sl®2:*  * 

•Ac.      ^n,  ^1.  ,  or  SD'25  ®£p.      C*^>  ^^  et§^. 
Lis.     ciDfie;?,  or  SDq^S^.       q^  or  a.Q«i88^J'• 
Aux.   ^1  or  S)?2-<»o  ^v^^«)or.     c^  orSQ^-ir^d.4^«);0. 

Dat.    c^,  c*'^*  or  ®^&©-  C«^®>  or  bDg^JO. 

Ab.     ^s^cD^,  or  tt)QS>«a^.         ^«^6^Qr^,  or  &g«lG^Qo«rf« 
Gen.    c  -'^*  or  ffi^6kj5,  c«i    o5,  or  oLg^^s^. 

Loc.    ^1  or  oL(^-^>«o6>d&  Q^ef*  or  ot  g«d-^«Do>d(B. 

Note  that  S);^  is  also  changed  into  s^do^  '  This  one'  nu  'He.' 

*  C^   >*  now   wed  io  the  mvmntUw9  pikrati    b«l  ihis.  it  it  apprr* 
iMndcd,  >•  iDcorrect. 


i 
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From  the  above,  probably,  is  derived  the  femmioe  pro- 
Doun  ©  'that  one'  or  'ebe,'  whence  «fv.  And  although  ^r, 
in  modem  usage  takes  ff,  C'  in  the  plural  number ;  we  have 
yet  no  where  met  with  the  latter  fomi  in  books.  It  la  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  plural  forma  of  tbe  above 
noun  were  anciently  used  for  the  feminine. 

A'am.   ifK, 

Ac.      qx  or  ^f^,S. 

Ins.       efx  &S^. 

Aux.    efi.iatf  ^SieosO. 

Dat.    ar^Lt. 

Ah.      (r^^<°^- 

Gtn.    <fiLS*oJ, 

Loe,  (»x.GiBSCi'iB 
From  S'Sandef'i  is  produced  ©^  'this',  y^^'flhe;'  in  tike 
mannerg'tbia'm.='he,'iaderivedfromsvSand  ;  ;-i>*9^frtmi 
6^®  and  So" ;  and  (ttf--  'that"  m.^'Ae,'from  cjd  't/iaf'and  gT 
he.  (BsaiBalaousedin  the (AiVrf  person  to  convey  '  own'  in  the 
genitive,  and  '  self '  in  the  other  cases.  It  ia  perhaps  not 
out  of  place  to  notice  here,  that  vhat  Mr.  Lambrick  calls 
'  the  intensive  ei '  is,  like  the  English  '  self, '  used  in  con- 
jonctioD  with  all  the  pronominal  nouns.  As  ia  English 
also  e  own  or  Silf,  '  is  empbatical,  and  implies  a  alent  con- 
ttarietv  or  opposition '  as  fc csJ-S  (r«cS  6®P3  PeJ6  '  I  dwell 
in  mv  <»"i  house ;'  SS-S  GNSaKCier-S^ij®  '  I  did  this  myw//";' 
(jiTOi-d  oQ '  go  thy-telf;'  ®isp-i>  &i^A '  It  struck  himtelf,  * 
&&,  &C. 

eteojg,  rfes)9  'this  or  that  one'  m.=' Ae;'  and  ff-^^S,  t^<8 
'this  or  that  one' y.^' she, '  are  said  to  be  compounds  of 
e^S  this  and  «b}  (for  e  tsai)  one.  Whether  «s>3  is  the 
interrogative  base  to  which  Bopp  (  §  390  tt  seq.)  referain 
the  derivation  of  several  words,  or  a  compound  (rf 
the  words  <?&  and  ts™  '  one  ,'  we  are  not  able  positivelj  to 
state;  but  since  their  plural  rfcnseo,  daso^-sP&c  fS^%(^9, 
t3-£iQ-jO    &c.    ci&es3(^o,   eMtaiijiij    &c.    cE-^c^s,   e<S4l 
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e^O  &c  (as  in  the  following  declension)  occur  in  different 
forms  wUch  could  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  sprung  from 
any  other  word  but  ^es)  'one/  we  are  inclined  to  the  latter 
opinion. 


Singular. 

Plural 

Nom. 

oCe5)9. 

6^6«&9Q19. 

Ac. 

sNDoor. 

6^®«)9^9, 

Ins. 

c^©tf>c8?<d. 

<^©«o(5o8S^. 

Aux. 

6^6<S)3es:d^i>«S}o9. 

6\©«)9(«o«s>d  .^S^cn^O. 

Bat. 

G>9  «9)oO. 

6^®«0Q9r. 

Ah. 

G^9&.9?GO«) 

G^9«)9(^6^cDe?. 

Gtu. 

c\@«s>oe^«5. 

6\@«S3C^<^* 

Loc. 

6^S«S>' 6^ «:  6^(^  fS. 

6^G.eS)9e.96^«9'€^^<8« 

The  honorific  €  v^^.G^ti  is  also  added  to  the  3rd  person  c 
when  by  the  addition  of  the  euphonic  expedient  of  inter- 
polating an  ^,  we  obtain  c^*^-**^^^>  ^<j?«".xs^cri  and 
^^d(»«^6't^.  In  like  manner  we  have  by  compounding 
the  pronominal  adjectives,  f$6  and  9^9,  Cfc5t^«o«it,6>od,  ^di^ 
^rfeno^ioc',  g^eoiG^cri,  §er!eco^OcJ,  &c. 

Speaking  of  a  euphonic  expedient  in  the  Singhalese,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  persons  have  often  regarded  £^&«o 
«r{  s^el  as  a  plural  pronoun.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Selkirk,  in  his 
defence  of  the  Cotta  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  says,  in  re* 
ference  to  the  erS  in  ^^erfSK^s^eJ,  'un,  however,  in  Sin- 
ghalese  ^  ^  or  S)g<&^,  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  plural  pro* 
noun,  and  is  given  as  such  in  the  native  grammar  noticed 
p.  10  (  Sidath'Sangarawa).'  So  it  is.  But,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  this  instance  ^^r.^s^ti  is  added  to  ^,  the  sin- 
gular  pronoun,  the  ^  being  merely  interpolated  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  This  is  manifest  from  a  similar  use  of  several 
other  compound  pronouns  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  Relative  pronoun 

In  the  Sanscrit  is  c:  ^  '  who,  which,  or  what '  (see  TVilson*s 
Gram.§  141);  and  '^  the  base  of  which,  says  Bopp  (see  §  382), 
is,  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  ya,  feminine  ydJ"    Kow  the 
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ghalese  possesses  its  equivalent  csc  :  but,  as  in  Murathec,  it 
rather  signifies  in  Singhalese  *  what, '  or  'whatever/  thence 
'any,'  than  'who,  wliich.'  See  Dr.  Stephenson's  Gram:  p.  83; 
and  aUo  an  example  of  this  in  the  Introduction,  p.  IzxzL 
ca^'?)^.  6s<i;fc^cj  fro. 

We  have  already  seen,  at  p.  22,  that  the  Singhalese  lan- 
guage does  not  possess  any  relative  pronouns.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  peculiarity  the  following  passage  occurs  in  the 
Kev.  'Mr.  Selkirk's  Recollections  of  Ceylon,  p.  p.  134-5. 

I  Cor.  XV.  1. 

Moreover  brethren             I      to  you  having  proclaimed 

...    <5^«J3  ...     8cco^«?og      ...      ocoS      ...     8&Z)    ... 

ye  having  received             ye             established 

fl3^<r3§  ...     c-e^c^     ...     G^cnooO     ...           ^'ertES. 

being  good  news           to  you        I  make  known. 

"In  these  sentences  will  be  perceived  the  manner  in 
which  the  Singhalese  get  over  what  we  may  consider  a 
great  defect  in  tUeir  language,  but  which,  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  is  a  beauty,  viz.  the  want  of  the 
pronoun  relative.  This  is  obviated  chiefly  by  the  use  of 
compound  epithets  and  participles.  Thus  in  the  preceding, 
I  Cor.  XV.  1,  there  are  three  expressions  in  which  the  re- 
lative pronoun  which  occurs,  viz.,  'The  gospel,  which  I 
preached;'  'which  ye  received;'  and  'wherein  (in  which) 
ye  stand.' 

"Moreover,  brctheren  I  declare  unto  you  the  Gospel  which 
I  preached  unto  }  ou,  which  also  ye  received,  and  wherein  ye 
stand. 

"  The  epithets  used  in  the  Singhalese  for  the  first  of 
these  expressions  are,  '1-to-you-having-proclaimed;'  for  the 
second  '  you-liaving-rcceivcd ;'  for  the  third,  'you-being- 
established ;'  all  agreeing  with  the  word  gospel,  wliich 
comes  last " 
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Even  amongst  Europeans  the  pronoun  relative  is  frequently 
omitted  in  the  same  "  manner  in  which  the  Singhalese  get 
over  it."  Thus,  in  the  following  selection  from  Pope's  Messiah 

*Ti8  He  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  nhall  clear, 
And  bid   new  music  charm    the    unfolding:  ear  : 

who  is  understood  after  "'Tis  he;"  and  in  the  following 
passage  in  Cowper: 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 

The   wretch,  to  naught  but  his  ambition  true, 

toAo  is  likewise  understood  after  "wretch;"  and  yet  there  is 
no  impropriety  of  style.  Just  so  in  the  Singhalese.  All  the 
clauses  which  have  a  sort  of  government  upon  the  noun, 
and  which  in  English  require  the  help  of  a  relative 
pronoun  in  construction,  are  put  in  as  so  many  adjectives, 
all  qualifying  the  noun;  vide  §  40.  This  may  frequently 
be  resorted  to  in  English.  Thus,  instead  of  "a  pen  with 
which  one  writes,"  "a  writing  pen;"  "a  frog  which  croaks," 
"a  croaking  frog." 

Thus  also  the  Singhalese  of  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  is  "Moreover, 
brethren,  the  good  tidings,  declared  by  me  to  you — ^received 
by  you — and  conformed  to  by  you — do  I  make  known  unto 
you."  A  European  may  easily  understand  the  effect  which 
such  language  produces  in  the  Singhalese  mind,  if  he  would 
but  regard  each  of  the  clauses  within  dashes  as  compound 
adjectives,  qualifying  the  noun  good-tidings:  e.  g. 

**  Moreover,  brethren,  by^Tne^o-you-^kclared,  by^you^receioed 
and  by-you-^onformed'tOy  GOOD-TIDINOS, — to  you  do  I  make 
known." 

The  relative  pronoun,  though  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  ia 
yet  often  understood  as  in  English.  Thus  in  JVilkins'  Samerii 
Grammar^  p.  620. 

1  S346  678 

13         14  16         9         13         11  10 

c9or;90S«i^&^)^G^«no)s:d)^9t?ddo8®. 
12  3  4  5  6 

"He,  who,   on-all  things  perishing  doea-not-periahy  ia- 
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7  8  9  10  11  !i 

uperior  to-that  (which  is)  visible,  and  of-another  nature, 

13  u 

invisible,  eternal." 

This  is  likewise  the  case  in  PalL  Take  for  instance,  the 
passage  which  we  extracted  at  p.  clzzL 

@c&d3S^.i^&3e9g^3r^9e?9&83S):&:8te9tt6^. 

^^If  men  of  the  previous  kalpa,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Brahama  worlds  or  persons  [who]  had  not  heard  the  sound  of 
human  speech,  or  Budlias  spoke  a  language,  it  was  Maghadij 
the  primitive  language." 

In  the  above  sentence  the  relative  pronoun  is  avmded  by 
a  mode  which  is  likewise  adopted  in  the  Singhalese.  The 
student  will  find  that  mode  on  comparing  the  above  literal 
translation  with  t!ie  following. 

"  The  ^laghadi  is  the  primitive  language,  which  was  spoken 
by  Budhas,  men  of  the  previous  kalpa,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Brahama  world,  and  persons  who  had  not  heard  the  sound 

of  human  speecL" 

Proxomikal  Adjectives. 

Qz9  like  the  cognate  Sanscrit  cdE)  sva,  'his,'  signifies  also 
'  own, '  and  can  be  applied  to  all  the  three  persons.  (Bopp  §  405.) 
In  this  respect  a^o  is  similar,  but  not  equally  expressive. 
6^8  'this,'  and  Bcs,  ctf,  c^  'that,'  are  demonstratives,  having 
nice  distinctions  in  their  application.  Mr.  Liambrick  says,  '*Am 
G^  with  its  derivatives,  is  appropriated  to  represent  a  person 
or  thing  near  to  the  speaker,  so  oba  with  its  derivatives  la 
appropriated  to  represent  a  person  or  thing  near  (opposite 
to)  the  person  spoken  to;  and  cr(5,  with  its  derivatives,  is 
appropriated  to  represent  a  person  or  thing  at  a  distance 
from  both  the  persons  in  conversation.  The  fourth  t<,  with 
its  derivatives,  is  appropriated  to  represent  a  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  before." — p.  21.  Upon  a  comparison  of  a  great 
majority  of  tL«  Pronominal  Adjectives  in  Sanscrit  with 
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those  in  tbe  Singrhalese  of  like  signification,  we  find  a  resem- 
blance, which  clearly  establishes  the  relationship,  which,  in 
reference  to  the  former,  we  have  elsewhere  assigned  to  the 
latter  language.  We  have  already  shewn  the  similarity 
between  t£>  Sanscrity  and  9  j  Singhalese.  In  the  same  order 
we  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  following;  oc€-»c5©  'all;* 
t^tfi  ~t9oi  *one;Vt^«^  'one  of  two,'  and  fS^a^  *one  of 
inany=BtdAdcs)'5:;  t$^c:r=ft^  *other;'  ^Ov-^saj^SS 'other' 
[The  original  signification  of  this  term  is  in  modem  usage 
found  altered  into  *  remaining'  i.  e.  'other'];  erod  'which  of 
two,'  and  «o«5S) '  which  of  many '=  rv^6 ;  ©-^  'two '■=5^^,  G^e,, 
6^^o);  (^to  'both'=^i);  o^S  'half'«=«!f£;  ^c'o  'few'«=QrCo; 
«)Soc3  'how  many'==i5ic3  [which  is  also  now  used  in  a  sense 
different  from  the  interrogative];   ©9   'all '-seat©,  &c.    &a 

Locatives, 
in  the  Sanscrit,  also  bear  a  great  afiSnity  to  those  in  the  Sin- 
ghalese; e.  g.  i^t  'prior'  'East'«=e^o<5 ;  o<5'  'after'=rd; 
cf0d  'posterior,'  'West'-^crttf;  ^«8i5^  'right,'  'South,— 
^«5«n;  c«v5;tf  'subsequent,'  'North'— ^«5d;cf«'xs5-  (trans- 
lated by  Professor  Wilson) '  outer 'a—cfoo  [which  in  Singha- 
lese means, '  interval'] 

IXT£RROQATIT£8. 

"  The  interrogative  bases  in  Sanscrit  are  three,  according 
to  the  three  primary  vowels,  viz.  ka.  At,  AM.''(Bopp,  §  386.)  This 
is  also  the  case  in  the  Singhalese.  From  «s>  Aa  we  get  «)&d, 
«3gtfc,  and  «g5  'what,'  'which,'  'who;'  from  A  hi,  we  ob- 
tain ^S)  'what,'  and  ^3  [which  is  e&odb  in  Sanscrit],  'some 
one,'  'any  one'  'certain  one;'  and  frx>m  ^  Am,  ^^Sad,  and 
^858^.,  'what' — 

«>S<?*  'Wha' 
Singular.  Plural. 

Nom,   «B@^.  «s>g^L. 

Ac.       «)o  or  «)Qq.  wQdt'*'. 

Ins.      «:o8d«{.  fsgdv^Sfi^l 
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Singular.  PlurdL 

Dat    «s>90,  es>oco0.  «s>§ot«^c). 

Gen.    <C9)9 5^.  <s^  3  ^  t  «56>cs5. 

Many  other  interrogatives  may  be  declined  in  like  man- 
ner, with  a  slight  alteration;  asG>g)oe3)5  e^99zn,  'what/  &c. 


Notes  8  and  9.— p.  p.  22,  23. 

Indeclinable  Pahticles. 

We  omitted  to  translate  the  indeclinable  particles  giyen 
at  p  p.  22,  23,  with  a  view  to  notice  them  at  lengA, 
which  we  now  do. 

1.  8cje9(f — is  sometimes  an  adverb,  when  it  means 
'  always '  or  '  continuously ; '  and  sometimes  it  retains  the  cha- 
racter of  a  noun,  conveying  the  meaning  of  fullness  ;  e.  g. 
^^ts^^^Z^Q^t^^  ^  Always  meditate  upon  the  three  at- 
tributes.' 

2.  jd5 — 'more,'  an  adverb;  as  j^c?cfif'ec!w«58tfsO 
*  There  were  more  than  a  thousand  sons  of  the  emperor.* 

3.  6^550 ^s^cotf — 'again    and    again,'   'frequently* — eb 

adverb. 

4.  g-^r — like   o-sn    in    Pali,   and  gsrs  in   Sanscrit — 

an  adverb  meaning  'again,'  as  <ir9pocf5gx«rg«roi?>S)6^^»# 
di,9cS;  'By  reason  of  ignorance  do  [the  ignorant  J  agaim 
and  again  whirl  themselves  in  metempsychosis.'* — Kawu^ 
silumina. 

5.  ^§9 — like  «50c)o  in  Pali, '  soon '  an  adverb ;  as  <g9f) 
S)g6^<9?£s^'r3otC0'  g(3  'The  splendid  women  soon  descended.' 
-^Kaviasekare. 

6.  SrfS — like  cocTS^soti  in  Sanscrit,  'slowly,'  an  adverb, 
equivalent  to  c3«^o  in  Pali,  as  ^o^^rgcsS-rf^coS^fSo^DS^y 
'  The  lovely  woman  slatcly  performs  her  journey.' 

*  For  a  correct  definition  of  tho  Singhalete  term  which  we  hav«  here  m- 
dered  'metempsychosis:'  see  <8«itOtc3    in  Clough's  DictioDary. 
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7.  »(y. — same  in  Pali  and  Sanscrit — means  *and/ 
*  together,'  *with,'  'like  unto,'  as  tt«r.»dt.©f(5  see  p.  49. 
This  is  sometimes  abbreviated  into  eeo  or  tsio;  as  QCoSgcooesS 
tc®  *who  is  like  unto  Budha?'   see  p.  30. 

8.  wo — another  form  of  the  last;  as  c©e90gea«)8oo 
Sen,  *  Having  met  with  a  misfortune  like  this.'  * 

9.  fQ — *much,'  *  greatly,'  Wery;'  as  q  vO  *very  round;' 
©d<8  *  very  red.' 

10.  f^8 — '  thus,'  '  so,'  '  finis.'  It  is  the  same  in  Sanscrit 
and  Pali.  See  Amaracosha,  e.  g.  f 4Sod«s>(58^co  'end  of 
the  investigation  touching  the  letter  «». ' — SidatK  Sangara. 

11.  cdQ — *but.'  It  is  differently  written;  thus  «S» 
ci^^9  c^dg;  see  Introduction. 

12.  6 — and  13  cr.  These  two,  given  in  the  Grammar 
as  separate  particles,  are,  it  is  apprehended,  but  one  adverb ; 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  the  letters  have  been  transposed 
through  the  ignorance  of  copyists.  Except  in  this  point 
of  view  we  are  unable  to  attach  any  meaning  to  6  and  en. 
By  transposing  the  letters,  however,  we  obtain  oK,  equal  to 
the  Sanscrit  6d&  (see  Wilson's  Grammar,  p.  95.)  ^  longtim  e;' 
e.  g.  e35^Q(««)c*^^t8gduG^o5g6^^«r*d^«50  see  p.  cxciL 

14.  dS) — for  cfdS  'early,'  'in  the  commencement; '  as 
c5S^e5^^Qd^g^Qfd3)6^co«r.£8  '  There  was  king  Pathiimja 
in  tlie  commencement  of  the  battle.' 

15.  f  £ — '  conjointly,'  *  amidst ; '  as  3G96^«ncS  (f^)  vv'Q 
gcS^erq  '  O  Selalihini  I  admidst  thy  fellows.'  See  Intro- 
duction. 

16.  ^cSc9 — In  the  SidathSangara  this  word  is  found 
divided  into  two,  eiA  and  cs ;  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  but  one  indecUnable  adverb,  conveying 

*  Although  tottd  and  099  occur  in  the  SidathSangara  at  two  words  s 
yet  we  think  the  writer  meant  to  give  ooe  particle,  which  both  thoee  words  con- 
ftitute,  Til.  mci^ttdy  and  which  at  in  San»ciit  (tee  Wilton*t  Gran:  p.  99^ 
meant  'hattily/  *  precipitately  ;  *  at  t9end&d'^ee»080flcK«<niru? 
'The  king  Aaili/y  adorned  tht  tbroiit.'— ITai 
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Singular.  Plural 

Dot.      «S>90,  <9>OCO0.  «S>§Ot«^c). 

Many  other  interrogatives  may  be  declined  in  like  nuucH 
ner,  with  a  slight  alteration;  asG>&)oe3)^  6^89 en^  'what/  &c. 


Notes  8  and  9.~p.  p.  22,  23. 
IXDECLINABLE  PARTICLES. 

We  omitted  to  translate  the  indeclinable  particles  giyen 
at  p  p.  22,  23,  with  a  view  to  notice  them  at  lengA, 
which  we  now  do. 

1.  8cje9(5 — is  sometimes  an  adverb,  when  it  means 
'  always '  or  '  continuously  ; '  and  sometimes  it  retains  the  cha- 
racter of  a  noun,  conveying  the  meaning  of  fullness  ;  e.  g. 
*'^«g'^S)£B8e?«^  *-4/ii?^y5  meditate  upon  the  three  at- 
tributes.' 

2.  jd5 — 'more,'  an  adverb;  as  f^c?cfif'ec!w«58tfsO 
*  There  were  more  than  a  thousand  sons  of  the  emperor.* 

3.  6^330^  s^cotf — *  again    and    again,'   *  frequently* — eb 

adverb. 

4.  g^sf" — ^like  g-sn  in  Pali,  and  e^S  in  Sanscrit — 
an  adverb  meaning  *  again,'  as  <ir9pocf5gx«rg«ros>Q>6^^»# 
di,9:S;  'By  reason  of  ignorance  do  [the  ignorant  J  again 
and  again  whirl  themselves  in  metempsychosis.** — Kawu^ 
silumina, 

5.  ^§9 — like  «g©c)o  in  Pali, '  soon '  an  adverb ;  as  <gSf) 
©§S'.8?gs^'rSoiC0'.  S(2  'The  splendid  women  soon  descended.* 
-^Kaviasekare, 

6.  SrfS — like  cQSxs^vit!  in  Sanscrit,  'slowly,*  an  adverb, 
equivalent  to  c3«io  in  Pali,  as  <s}(5«rgc56'rf?cDS«fJo«S^8r 
'  The  lovely  woman  slatoly  performs  her  journey.' 

*  For  a  correct  definition  of  tho  Singhalete  term  which  we  hav^bereies- 
derwl  'metempsychosis:'  see   <8«itOtc3    in  C lough's  DictioDary. 
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?•  »(y. — same  in  Pali  and  Sanscrit — means  *and,* 
'together,'  'with,'  'like  unto,'  as  tt«r.»dt.©.(5  see  p.  49. 
This  is  sometimes  abbreviated  into  eeo  or  tsio;  as  QCoSgcooesS 
teS)  *who  is  like  unto  Budha?'   see  p.  30. 

8.  wo — another  form  of  the  last;  as  c©e90gea«)8oo 
Sen, '  Having  met  with  a  misfortune  like  this.'  * 

9.  tQ — *much,'  'greatly,'  Wery;'  as  ©vO  'very  round;' 
Cd<8  '  very  red.' 

10.  f  <S — '  thus,'  '  so,'  '  finis.'  It  is  the  same  in  Sanscrit 
and  Pali.  See  Amaracosha,  e.  g.  y^Sod^sx^Se-ico  'end  of 
the  investigation  touching  the  letter  «». ' — SidatK  Sangara. 

11.  CD(3 — 'but.'  It  is  differently  written;  thus  «S» 
c3£c>5,  «£,§;  see  Introduction. 

12.  6 — and  13  er.  These  two,  given  in  the  Grammar 
as  separate  particles,  are,  it  is  apprehended,  but  one  adverb ; 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  the  letters  have  been  transposed 
through  the  ignorance  of  copyists.  Except  in  this  point 
of  view  we  are  unable  to  attach  any  meaning  to  6  and  on. 
By  transposing  the  letters,  however,  we  obtain  oK,  equal  to 
the  Sanscrit  ©d  &  (see  Wilson's  Grammar,  p.  95.)  *  longtim  e;  * 
e.  g.  e35^Q(««)Q-c^d't8gc3uG^o5g6^^«rid^«5o  see  p.  cxciL 

14.  dS) — for  cfdS  'early,'  'in  the  commencement; '  as 
C5€(^e5^^Qd^g^epd3)6^co«r.£8  '  There  was  king  Pathiimja 
in  tlie  commencement  of  the  battle.' 

15.  f  £ — '  conjointly,'  '  amidst ; '  as  QcsG^^niS  {%'S)  Q9&Q 
§cS^erq  '  O  Selalihini  I  admidst  thy  fellows.'  See  Intro- 
duction. 

16.  ^Sc9 — In  the  Sidath Sangara  this  word  is  found 
divided  into  two,  «^iB  and  cs ;  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  but  one  indecUnable  adverb,  conveying 

*  Although  tottd  and  699  occar  in  the  SidathSaogara  at  two  words  s 
yet  we  think  the  writer  meant  to  give  ooe  particle,  which  both  thoee  words  con- 
ftitute,  Til.  mci^ttd,  and  which  at  in  San»ctit  (tee  Wilton*t  Gran:  p.  99^ 
meant  •  hattily/  'precipitately;'  at  f9^n6^6 ^tt^tioBtSiWfnirv^ 
'The  king  Aaili/y  adorned  the  tbrone.*— JTawiiM^iifliiMi. 
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the  signification  'slowly/  'gently;'  as  ^Sc9&b»i^Qrcoercgd 
'  The  crab  gently  gripped  the  tip  of  (his)  tail' — Muvadewuditwa. 
Note — The  propositions  cfcj^,  ^,  85,  e:,  e,  ^,  ^,will 
be  found  translated  under  the  head  of  prepositions,  which 
see  infrcL, 


Note  9.— p.  23. 

The  following  are  also  amongst  the  Indedinables  which 
we  omitted  to  translate : 

1.  iScgS—  A  particle  in  composition  equal  to  preme  in 
^supreme;'  as  fi^^c^^^G^  ^^^C?^^^'  ^X^i^  illustrious 
of  a  supreme  nee.' — Subasita.  It  is  remarkable  that/Vytfmnia/ 
nigandmca  gives  iScg  alone  without  the  final  ^'. 

2.  ^s^^ — *  away ,'*  apart  from ; '  as  QrV^C?*^®^^^ 
oJs^«)oO  'partially  a/?fl;Y/rom  the  water. ' — GvUiku 

3.  8 — is  an  inflexion  chiefly,  the  termination  of  the 
past  participle;  •?«3)v^o)o<^6^?5^oo8<5C-?^d'^t.ctf ;  'Having  the 
shoulder  of  an  habitation,  the  constant  abode  of  Lakshmee.'— 
SekJihinisandese. 

4.  9?  ^'^  — 'like,'  as  ^''  ff©6^eo'^©t»<fi^'^^£)i*#c3».  Like 
the  speech  uttered  by  trolling  (his)  double  tongue.' — Ktwio' 
sekare. 

5.  £<roS — is  an  expletive  which  adds  nothing  to  the 
sense ;  and  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  e.  g.  6>«^')3?o36'«o:«B^c5^'^£d  *^«co«';.-?^fi<5,a 
86oe5^«i«^  'He  inquired  where  is  your  birth-place.' — 
JUiUindapprasne. 

6.  €55 S — an  expletive  like  the  last* — e.  g.  884s  fig© 
®«d<ir«^s>8€6^Q?<B»^«no^elG^«n^.  'I  have  not  seen  another 
similitude  in  the  three   worlds.' — Pratiharya   Sataka. 

7.  -er© — '  if,' a  conjunction,  c.  g.  t9^ei«nS  'if  so.' 

*  It  b  sometimei  an  adverb,  when  like  c.td  in  the  Sanacht  ami 
Pali,  it  meamt  'certainly.* 
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8.  8^200— 'Save/ *  except;'  as  f  SP^«?8«MG>6(!o<des)cn 
Os^«oo5S<;.  *To  whom  is  this  stanza  displeasing  but  (save^ 
except)  the  envious?' — see  p.   29. 

9.  oQ^en — *  other, '  e.  g.  o6«n^tscfc3^Sd  'that  it  be- 
longs to  other  people.' — Kaviasekara. 

10.  e — an  inflexion  of  a  recital  signification,  f  as  cfc^g 
6^cD«^<^^G^o<^g8J;vw£.  '  The  idng  has  first  alighted  from 
the  elephant' 

11.  ^ — Same  as  the  last;  as  «:ge!o9S)^Se96^tfS(Sc^otQ• 
'  The  ascetic  has  gone  in  bis  habit  of  alms-seeking.' 

12.  Q — is  the  reciting  form  of  a  word;  e.  g.  89ot 
Of^^dvG\iiQ^cii<^G^fd3o&lQt.  ^It  is  said  that  I  am  thy 
son;  it  is  said  that  thou  art  my  father.' — Sanoagnho' 
Guna^cJankitra. 

13.  <d — Same  as  the  last;  but  this  is  more  frequently 
used  in  reciting  a  past  event;  e.  g.  S^cScsod.  *It  is  said 
that  he  is  gone.' 

14.  ^ — has  the  same  signification  that  6  has  in  Pali 
and  Sanscrit;  and  means  'also,'  'and'  'morover;'  e.  g.  Sg 
^^51,8  'the  bindua  is  also  proper.' — Sidath-Sangarawcu  It 
seems  that  anciently  the  word  y eoo  was  used  instead  of  ^^ 
as  G^wS:^)6^C)ir(Sfe99erQ)fic$5^oG«yf8f  e9%  ^  Of  both  the  tem- 
ples  Segiri  and  Abayagiri.' — Inscription  at  MihintaUa. 

15.  S — 'Self:'  as  ^©-i)  I  myself \  'very;'  as  in  «r(;-0 
Uhis  very  day\*  'alone;'  as  ^^gs^^^i-^gd^o)  'the  illustriouf 
alone  will  obviate. — Subanta. 

16.  ^. — A  negation  equal  to  *ne,*  'un,'  'non'  and  'in* 
as  «OQ^^enEo  ^not  make.'  It  is  sometimes  changed  into 
c^'Soo  no,  as  o^r90&>n^  tfii-done;  sometimes  into  -^p,  at 
^^«1  no^given;  sometimes  into  ^,  as  ^©d? 'guiltfcM* 
and  into  (5^«o,  as  6^^^  *  without  being  given.'  Here  we 
may  give  the  indeclinable  particle  «"-x  no,  as  Q'^s^sDne^fnx. 
'He  did  not  do.'  

t  It  it  alto  the  infl^iion  of  tb*  verb   n  th«  tHrd  pcfion,  pitrmi  Bom* 
ber,  and  pcul  tto»e,  whan  napect  ia  infodad. 
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17.  ^9  'what,' also  written  ^S:  e.  ^.  ^Sw-  fa^S^gS^© 
(305  'wherefore  hidest  thou  behind  the  horizon?'  PerakunAa^ 
Sirittia.  «n&d39  'what  signifies?'  SidatV Sangara.  This  10 
sometimes  changed  into  ^,  as  ^ss>6X!tes  '  at  toAa^  period 
of  time?' 

18.  oer.ocr, '  or '  e.  g.  9c29<5Sw?6^«!0'*o)'5\en3^eroS^»?<r, 
'  Either  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  roots  (into  words),  or 
otherwise.' — SidaM Sangarawa,  p.  9. 

19.  c3es^w— '  Any-like,'  'so  that,'  'if  any,'  e.  g.  ^Ps^ri 
S)5«ni,?^Q9^d  'If  in  any  manner  a  citizen  of  Benares.'— 
Kaviasekare. 

20.  t3  6xe»— 'like  that,'  'so,'  *if  so,'  e.  g.  ^5^dc©^^^ 
o5a3.    '  Lord,  if  so  (like  that)  be  it'— GMfttBa. 

21.  6^®i^c?— 'like  this,'  'so,'  'thus,'  e.  g.  s^8s^cl  o©»rf 
Gs%  cf  o  G^fiy^es^sl '  when  our  Bosat  thus  (like  this)  preached' — 
Guttaia. 

22.  oco— 'And,'  'also,'  'with,' as  ®g  «9«o  i6d 'botli 
he  and  L '  This  word  is  frequently  uttered  o  9.  See 
examples  of  this  in  tlie  selection  from  Pansiapanasjateka 
extracted  in  the  Introduction,  p.  clxxviiL 

23.  rf^f — *to-day,'  as  <5^cD^^s^?S3^^no^c3^o©€nS^o9«L 
g^CQf ^  '  O  Brahmin  !  say  not  that  we  did  not  tell  you  what 
to-day  (this  day)  will  bring  forth.' — Kavia^kara, 

24.  ec> — 'the  other  day,'  as  t9c»^®^©ecgc^6H»c38c: — 
See  Introduction,  p.  IxxxL 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  appear  in  the  Sidath'- 
Sangara,  we  give  the  following  Indeclinable  Particles,  with 
examples  of  such  as  are  not  iamiliar  to  the  general  reader : 

cf  (^'^  'continually,'  an  adverb. 

cf'qjaq  'adjacently,'  'continually',  an  adverb. 

96:3  ^much;'  an  adverb:  8ee  Piyummal  Niganduwa. 

9&  'verv  mucli.,'  au  adverb. 

t^isizs)^  *  moreover. ' 

eff5  *60on.' 

cf»c3  or  qn-^d  'again,'  'after,'  *next.' 
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^\8  Bometimefl  cftfl^  'whj,*  *  wherefore.* 
cfi/tfsJ  'besides^'  'moreover.' 

f^^^  '800XL* 

f  399,  Bee  ^. 

f  ?5  'before/  Mn  front  of.* 

f  «9  *  very,'  see  (J^^oo. 

f  fio  'now.' 

C  ^  «>e9  *  alone,'  'lonely.' 

tdG  'like;'  e.  g.  (5t,0^r'egQi<^6^«D8eG  'Like  unto  the 
great  pericarpium  of  a  golden  ItOixiB.^'^Muwadew^diwa. 

f9^s\txi,  see  G^^9s«d9f5i. 

^5>»<5^,  see  «§• 

e^d«S  'continuously,' '  incessantly.' 

td<»SNa)90  'then.' 

e80.    See  last 

ffi©  'yes.' 

G^eaG'fS  'how.' 

^B©^,  4fi9<;  '  why,'  'wherefore' 

qO^  'what.' 

«»©^  'who.' 

«n3^  or  ^g  -i  ' but,' '  although,'  'nevertheless.' 

«n«nd^  an  adverbial  particle  having  the  signification  of 
'no,'  as  ^ntsi99As^OQo£o  'may  he  lutf  be  teaied' 

^  'no,"ne,'  'not,'  'un,'  •non,"dis.' 

^n6^<Sv  or  ^6f%<fv  or  ^^^dv  'continuously.' 

4^6  or  ^«dd  '  continuously.' 

^er:9ss€)  or  6><sr9(^e9«dor  ^Awv^  'always,'  'continuously.' 

6^«n96^«»9d  '  if  not,'  or  'either; '  see  ^»9«x 

^QvfS  'soon.' 

GS'SnotodtS  'soon.' 

®8'yet,"stilL' 

c^Eq  '  and, '  '  moreover, ' '  furthermore. ' 

6\(n9Gt9  3  'expletive,'  used  with  feminine  nouns. 

^%  an  expletive  used  with  a  plural  noun  of  either 
culine  or  feminine  gender.    Bee  note  p.  27. 
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6^«)?  an  expletive  used  with  a  noun  of  the  nngnlar  man^ 
her,  and  of  the  mascoline  gender. 

<Btft  'till/'nntiL' 

^ev^  *  continuously.  * 

6^9)9  is  given  in  the  JPiyummalmffanduwa  at  a  nynouyma 
of  f  oro^  which  see. 

<|©d  *  by  day/ 

gd  *far  off/  'distant* 
■    ^S  *  soon.  * 

csoQd  *  always, '  *  continually. ' 

8oo«  '  always, ' '  continually. ' 

«^«5»d  *  soon.  • 

ed'like.' 

cs^^eJ '  soon. ' 

C0^<d  *  once/ 'together. ' 

Q9c^ '  always.  * 

«*very.  * 

MOD  '  and, ' '  with. ' 

9€fi^,  see  ^&Q. 

9t3,  9to^  '  save/  '  except. ' 

OQ  or  OQc) '  again, '  'after. ' 

6^09  '  for'  or  '  for  the  purpose  of.* 

gen  'again.* 

e^O'S  or  6^otf  §  *  before,*  '  in  front  o£  * 

©(jrf  or  ©eSrf  '  greatly.* 

G^Qo  s^iS'tS  '  very  much,  * '  abundantly.  * 

«&9,  see  texsi. 

G^QoS)^,  see  td^cocJ. 

<n  q)>  ,  n  partxle  equivalent  to  ^  I  say,  *  more  partienbriy 
used  in  the  Kauiian  country. 

tsiositsB.^  '  around, '  '  entirely,  *  has  the  signification  off 
cfcB0)e^  in  Sanscrit. 

ea«^ '  soon.  * 

e»D' or,  "either.* 

8ig 'again, "but  how/' but wha*  
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©t'fiS  equal  to  o^d  *  but  however.  * 

e»S '  soon. ' 

8c»8<!o8  *  soon  soon* ' 

o&s^c8  *  soon.  * 

&96^o5  <  like. ' 

e^'like.* 

©crfJ'like.' 

©'cno  *  except^ '  *  save.  * 

6^©  *  soon. ' 

©rf*like.' 

og(^L  'like.' 

G\si966^coo6  *  continuallj^ ' '  again  and  <^g%in-  * 

c3g«J  *  but, '  *  however.  * 

c3o!'if.' 

og^  '  soon. ' 

gcg  *  fitly, '  *  appropriately.  * 

<&g  *  soon. ' 

The  following  Indeclinable  particles  bear  an  aflinity  to 
those  of  like  signification  in  Sanscrit  We  give  such  of 
them  as  are  palpably  the  same  in  both  the  languages. 

cspS«s)  8.  'much'  ^Scs  in  Elu  or  Singhalese;  see  Piyiunmal- 
niganduwa. 

cf  (?^(g  '  before,  in  front  of  8.  is  f  ^^  in  Elu. 

cf^d  '  very  much'  s.  tf€i  e. 

q^tt  '  to-day '  s.  ^9  e. 

cf€nsE€)  'moreover'  s.  ^^«sg  e. 

f  €  '  so,  thus,  ita'  s.  f  £  e. 

&•  'yes,'  *  'so  be  it's.  SG  e. 

&fd  '  certainly '  s.  ^Q  e.,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  an 
expletive. 

eddi^otf  '  for  a  long  time '  s.  OdS<d  e. 

§©0  '  by  day '  s.  c^  c 

g'^o  'fieur  off,  distant'  s.  gd  e. 


*  This  k  *aD  inoepthr*  mjitical  term  pnAiMl  to  praytn  sad  cbmui* 
and  iti  aflbiitj  to  '•man'  k  obfiooi^ 
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«Q  'no,  not'  8.  <n  e.  mbsitpreu 
«)9<o)  'many,  yarious'  8.  «o9«r)0  e. 
oci£)<d  'after^  afterwards^  behind'  &  oq  e. 
g^nd'   'again'   b.   g«  e. 

gdej  *  before  either  in  place  or  time'  &  oed'g  e. 
©^^  8oJ  or  S)g«5  *  greatly^    violently^  forcibly '   &    the 
same  in  e. 

tgc9«j  'again,  repeatedly,  much,  abundantly'  a.  €vq)36^3  e. 

g«ic©  ^properly'  b.   g<s  e. 

€b4  'like,  as'  8.  tti  or  t06^c^  e. 

cs^s^rn  <once,  together'  8.  ea^«s5  e.  Bee  Appendix  A.  §  IS. 

e3«xs>€J  '  always '  8.  cmsxsd  e. 

«e,  'always'  s.  is  the  same  in  e. 

QV@  'good,  excellent,  very'  s.  q  e. 

Interjections 

in  the  Singhalese,    as  in  all  the  languages  in  the  worldj 

present  a  singular  concurrence.    We  shall  divide  them  into 

words   expressive  of 

Joy-^sa  q-^  pronounced  by  suppressing  the  full  sound  of 
q,ehel  hey  I  g^c&ot^^^  [borrowed  from  Europeans]  Avr- 
rah  I  instead  of  «o^—r' bravo,'  'encore.* 

Grief~^2A  ^s^^,  cfG^wo-,  ^svr?,  ^&e^l,  ^cri.  Serf,  9«n» 
(9f^G€)<5^  ahlalasi 

Wonder — ^o  t^Ocsed,  and  a  yawn  which  cannot  be  expressed^ 
B,  cf)S,  ohi  ahl 

JHiUke — e9Cri,  d',  fS,  &:,  €s  pshaw  I  pugh  I 

Laughter — tf^,  Qov,  ha  I  ha! 

Desire  of  attention — qd«x>,  q>q  hi !  halloo  I 

Wearine$9—f^QG^^y  S)c,  beigh  hoi 

Desire  of  silence — o,  o€)od  hush  I 

Deliberation — 9,  ^*)  hum  I 

Extdtation — Qfcm  well  I  ^di  hurxahl 

jPom — ^ens,  c^5  cfG>«r5j  ^e^osS,  q 86^c93  oh !  ho  I  ah  I  CC® 
€^G  death  I 
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-«9  welcome! 
Disappointment — qftf)t  tut  I 
Prevention — »9«d9  hold  I 
Surprise— ff^te^  [derived  fixHn  Pali]  ah ! 
Horror — ^^©6^8  death  I 


Note  (X)  ^  P«^  SO.    The  twenty  Prepoeitiom. 

Pbepositioks. 

We  subjoin  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  twenty  prepo- 
sitions in  the  Singhalese,  with  those  which  bear  them  aflbiity 
in  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit 

1.  o.       o.     g — prtBg  passing,  going  over;  as  r»8^  'pro* 

eminent'   ood  *  *  passing  over.  * 

2.  ode.  odo.  otfo — deytuby  subter;  as  rv^^  'defeated.' 

3.  or^.    or^.  ef\ — away;  as  cfOG^cj  'distanced  shadow.' 

4.  €9.      too.  eo& — trtYA,  con;  as  00 S)^ 'conjoint.' 

5.  cf'SQ.  ff^^ff^ — after,  like;  tf^^^n  'informed  in  like 

manner.' 

6.  ^.      ^  ^}— m,  ne,  contrary;  as  ^SiG^do^  'saplen.' 

7»  g«       6-    ^* — ^t  ««>  die;  as  gc^  'unbelief.' 

8.  8,       8.    8 — aspect;  8orf  'new  form.' 

9.  cp.      q%  cf>— arf,  re;  as  ^<<s  'love.' 

10.  ^^.  ^S.  ^8 — overy  abovcy  together;  as  ^^cs  ^5* ' chapter.' 

11.  €•  Q.    % — yoody  well;  as  Qa)v8  'good-eyed  female.' 

12.  c-  C-    C*'* — ^Py  obove,  sniper;  as  CC\^*  *up- risen.* 

13.  ff@.  (ftB.qtS — to,tmto,a£f,iiear<d;asqSocref 'approach.' 

14.  6^.  e^.o$ — ctrctmi,  rotcnJ  about;  as   8S§)«i   'comp 

pletion.' 

15.  ^o.  QO.^e — near  to,  leu  than;  as  c^o  'mediocrity;' 

^Gmo  'living  near  to.' 

16.  <;f o    cf o.  tffy—abydis,ex,fromy  away^  off;9A  «ro^^  'aU»» 

tive; '  e»&  'separated  £ram.' 


*  We  iMfe  mtetreiieUrted  tbie  word  at  p.  S3.  iDttaed  of  ^^^mptBfiH 
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17.  oe^«    ^  ^S — ex,  passing  Ihraugh;  aa  ov-«3  'ezperi* 

enced.' 

18.  e^.  ^^.  g^ — re,  o^ratn,  &acA;  asSge^'S'i^guiied.' 

19.  ^S.qfi.qpS — trans, ex, over, beyandisa  f66  ^remained/ 

G^Sh^QOO  abundant. 

20.  *  cf8.  cf9.  ^8 — indeed,  frequently  an  adverb;  aaSfS^gd 

*  covered.' 


Note  10— p.  88. 

We  supply  the  following  examples,  illustrating  the  in* 
flexions  of  the  Genitive  case,  which  are  omitted  in  the  text. 
gf — Se(^0)9cf6^e?<n^r<^»' — Saturn  is  the  Son  of  Iru  (Sun.) 
0 — 8S&@("  )3c36'GO'  6^ — Krishnaisthchusbandof  SiriwamL 
^«^r — s^«^o<;«-^.C  (rKcC)  9&^r,  tos^d — Moon  is  the  relar 

tion  of  the  white  water  Lily. 
^e?r — %6'^t'  (c^'  )  <^ig^cdT^P — The  Demigods  are 

the  enemies  of  Grods. 
«^C — 'TQg^nc  («r;€  )  crt^fetf  tgrf  ^ — Bm^ha  is  the  teacher  of 

(those  of)  the  world, 
cp^dc — csiSD^er  0  {qn^r^C)  Q^^v^jiS^^fntf — The  Sun  la  the 

friend  of  Lotuses. 
^e— S«^«»i8^6>  (^r)  «3oec»QtfGy=?— (The  wotM  of 

Gods)  Heaven  is  the  residence  of  the  virtuous  (merit 

workers.) 
cr«?^ — ©6«^0    {ff^^)    cgtftS^^e — Brahaspati    is    the 

teacher  of  the  Grods. 

C^— «8^*"^  (C'^)  ^^^S&^ — Let  the  heart  of  teabhen 

be  won. 
«r: — t90<d«n  (<n)  qf599^^ — ^Destroy  the  pride  of  enemies. 
cf)«n — ^^^^n (ep^"') c^iS>»cf er.«S — ^Boundless  are  the  virtnea 

of  Budhas. 

*  Professor  Wilioa  has  sbewo  another  prepontion,  which  makM  the 
mmiber  of  insepaiable  prepoaiuoDs  in  Saofcrit  SI  instead  of  SOL  Sea  oor 
xcmarlcB  tbeieon  in  a  note  at  p.  23.  - 
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«? — rftQ<{'(«?)ae?c(»^  © — Learn  the  doctrinceof  Bisheea. 

<f«? — S -^  C^'^)  ^'W(5^<o  Qo«>^6-^Take  (believe)  not  the 
word  of  women. 

C^  c^ — 0^^5^cd  (•^-^o?)  ^ys5^«rod&'?i«)rf — How  can 
the  enem J  of  the  powerful  prosper? 

«^6^cfS — Qcodv^^^^  (me^oS)  ti8  csS^^i.&G— -Be  wishftd  of  the 
habits  of  Pandits. 

cpeoiTGfS — Qfcg^^Dw  Gf3(cr»«n€kf3)8^^S(8«s)^ — Bemindfnl  of 
the  doctrines  of  teachers. 

«)Otf3 — o^erfs^csS  (<$3<9k»j)o)dei6\S)o^(. — The  words  of  Pan- 
dits are  true. 

€f^s^ — So9er5ocj5(^«Js^o3)s^c^*5i«Q»© — ^Regard  the  firail- 
ties  of  women. 


Note  •—p.  48. 

Nominal  Inflections. 
Nouns  in  their  primary  form,  destitute  of  terminationSy 
frequently  occur  in  books  to  represent  eyery  relation  of 
case.  This  is,  as  in  Sanscrit,  more  frequently  the  case  in 
the  primary  form  at  the  beginning  of  compounds.  Yet  the 
use  of  inflectional  terminations  is  the  rule,  and  an  attention 
to  them  is  of  the  most  paramount  importance ;  as  otherwise 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  correctly  to  understand  any 
writer.  From  the  following  Table  it  will  be  found  that 
the  case  affixes  in  the  Singhalese  are  the  (104-2)  twelye 
vowels  either  with  or  without  modification,  and  the  ocm* 
sonants  O,  <n,  o>,  and  »,  inflected  with  the  ten  yowels 
given  in  the  Sidathsangara. 

A  synopsis  of  the  Case'^ffixes. 

{S.      fSy   CP,    fBSA. 
-V     IBs 
p.      ®.     g. 

Ac.    /  ^  ^'  <5»  ^'  »»  ®- 

'  ♦  Wote^<^  iiioitiBiw  dMas^dilD  ^f^A* 
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■{ 


„ J      f  t«i,  <*#*,  '?«o«*,  Bii?,  OJ^,  "i  com.  mrf*Q 

iJat  I  *■  «*  ©.  <T^,  C*" .  tE'.  E^  ^-  l««»-  ^^«'' 

.,     J  ^9ios<rf,  ffiS^oae^,  (gSioorf*. 

/■  8.   eoC',  (tG,  c©,  (p9,  2?,  F,  tf,  (^,  qn,  ^,  (f  S^,  C*^» 

J  p.   tftfit,(^«iB,tn€ ,rfttr,Oy^Q,tftsiS,QtA,«i,tf*m, 

7^  /  B.  t*fi,  cJ,  fi, eft.  loom.  S'tBSidiB. 
(■p.  tf^S,  J  p,  £(3  an  affix. 

ip.  f<S?,  «9«{,  S'ifi-iSi,  f^,  (9^,  «>«n^,  ^. 

NotF(*)U  p.4S. 

^■^sitwseBSKoaate^ojocijdPrfoBe.  This,  according 
to  the  comineDtator,  is  a  passage  taken  from  the  poem  called 
the  AiaJtda,  which  no  longer  ezieta.  The  commeotator  has 
left  thifl  as  well  as  several  other  pass^es  without  a  paraphrase ; 
and  hence  the  difficult;  to  render  them  into  English  in  the 
absence  of  the  context  Before  these  sheets  went  to  the 
press,  we  asked  many  native  pandits  in  Ceylon  to  de<^pher 
the  meaning  of  the  above  passage,  but  in  vun.  Every  one 
told  UB  that  it  was  "impossible."  We  at  length  gave  up  aQ 
idea  of  translating  it ;  and  \eh  it  as  the  otdy  passage  which  we 
were  unable  to  render  into  English.  We  have,  however,  sinoe 
consulted  one  of  our  fnends  at  the  Meeripenne  temple,  the 
Ber.  Tud^we,  as  a  Singhalese  scholar,  perhaps,  the  taoet 
talented  pupil  of  the  late  priest  of  Meeripenne;  and  be  has 
given  us  a  literal  translation,  with  which   we  have  reason  to 


■  \ 
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be  perfectly  satisfied.  criC  (te  or  she)  *  has  extinguished  ' 
©O  *the  continuance'  tg^qgocooc^of  the  ills  of  the  flesh;' 
coe  ^and  has  ceased'  esG^ooefSoS  Ho  be  pleased'  cscs)^^) 
*  with  gifts  of  whatsoever  kind.' — She  has  extinguished  the 
continuance  of  the  ills  of  the  flesh;  and  has  ceased  to  be 
pleased  with  gifts  of  wliatsoever  kind. — We  have  said  that 
we  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with-  the  above  translation; 
and  we  shall  briefly  state  our  reasons.  Asakdd  must 
have  been  a  poetical  version  of  one  of  the  Incarnations  of 
Budha,  and  the  only  one  which  answers  to  the  ^Asankawati 
Jdtake.*  Now  Asankawati  (so  runs  the  story)  was  a  young 
virgin  who  had  been  nourished  by  a  hermit,  and  who  sub- 
sequently became  the  consort  of  aking.  Hence  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  passage  in  question  refers  to 
the  circumstance  of  Asankawati's  having  left  that  state  of 
self-denial  and  privation,  which  were,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Budhism,  more  particularly  attended  with  the 
ills  of  this  life,  and  which  rendered  it  necessarv  to  be 
satisfled  with  any  thing  whatsoever. 


Note  12— page  78. 

§  63.  '^  No  person  who  is  well  read  in  the  works  of  Rbhies, 
will  ever  open  the  last  word  of  the  first  hemistich  into  the 
first  word  of  the  second,  either  by  compounding  two  words 
together,  or  by  dividing  a  compound  term,  or  an  afiSx  from 
its  root,  or  the  noun  firom  its  case-termination.** 

The  rule  is  not  exemplified  in  the  text;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  our  best  writers  are  entirely  free  firom  aU  such 
defects  of  style.  Indeed  we  have  not  met  with  a  single  depar- 
ture from  the  rule  in  any  of  our  standard  works.  We 
therefore  feel  constrained  to  supply  the  deficiency  ourselves: 

1.  Example,  where  the  compound  term  ^^SdQQLfi  *  blue- 
lotus-eyed-female'  (see  §  5.)^  ia  split  at  the  middle  of  the 
verse. 

2a 
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"The  Toluptuary,  having  seen  the  llue-htus' 
Eyed  female^  of  pearly  teeth^  and  of  coral  lips  and  palms, 
conceived  for  her  an  inordinate  affection.** 

2.  Example,  shewing  that  the  two  words  ^d^^>  which 
are  permuted  into  one  (see  §  2.),  are  found  split  into  two: — 

c^O§B6^eO§g«^^  d 
6\qG  o  <d  <ru  ^  ^  g  d 

^G>d&9Q^09q6>«  q69     d 

"  O  illustrious  chief,  mayest  thou  craion- 
Like,  on  the  sununit   of  the  world;    and  with    the   rare 
wisdom  with  which  thou  art  blessed,  continually,  until  life's- 
cnd^  prosper  like  a  spotless  full-moon." 

3.  Example,  shewing  that  the  affix  «r9  is  removed  from 
the  root  G^aQ,  (see  §  7.) 

"Who  would  not  be  disturbed  in  mind^  at  see^ 
Ing  the    lovely  women,    who  having  dressed  their   long 
jet-black  hair,  ever  sport  in  the  storied  piazzas  of  the  dty!** 

4.  Example,  shewing  the  post-pontion  86  en  separated 
fiom  the  noun  which  it  governs. 
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'*  The  immense  flags  which  continually  wave  upon  lofty 
staffs  in  this  city,  represent  gigantic  cranes,  *  who,  having 
snatched  snakes  by-means-of  their  talons,  sport  in  the  sky." 

5.  It  would  be  incorrect  also  to  separate  an  inseparable 
particle,  such  as  ^j^o  from  the  word  which  it  governs:  as 

^  099  cf  8  Sl   4S  «n9 

'^Kind  and  discreet  friend!  Since 
'tis  known  that  Death  will  come,  let  us  through  the  might 
of  God  fervently  hope  for  heavenly  bliss. " 

TVe  should  not  forget  to  notice  here,  that  it  is  highly  in- 
correct and  inelegant  so  to  place  a  word  in  any  part  of  a  verse, 
that  the  poetical  pause  may  fall  in  the  middle  of  that  word. 
Meeripennc,  than  whom  few  have  ever  been  more  scrupulously 
particular  in  this  respect,  has  however  occasionally  fallen  into 
this  error.  The  following  is  an  instance  where  the  word  eo 
d&g  'famous,'  is  divided  into  two,  so  that  it  conveys  to  the 
car  the  meaning  of  two  words, —  oo  'exposed,'  and  d&9 
'stranger.' 

^6<r.te9@<^^  O9...GKS)«5)09ad(9^eJS^0  O^ 
Sc^g0qp9<9^9  O9...8€n6^09^^&oS<s^<o^6^G&9 
"May  his  honor  grow  in  great  splendour  like  the  moon — 
and  may  the  fame  of  that  splendour  reach  the  whole  world: 
may  the  eye  of  his  wisdom  shine  forth  as  the  light  of  a 
lamp  of  gems — and  may  he  not  be  afflicted  in  mind  even 
in  a  dream.^ 


•This  word  in  the  Singhalftc  it  cgdtcd.  It  is  •  fabulous  animal  thtt 
vehicle  of  Kiishna.  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  Amaracdvha  Uanslates  OOdtS), 
the  Sanscrit  of  the  above  term,  thus :  •*  Variowaly  d«icribea  at  a  gigantic 
crane  or  vulture,  or  an  eagle."— p.  5, 
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Oes>(9^^e^6^Q^6^^^9oS^er}€^C^    d 

"The  Toluptuary,  haviDg  seen  the  llue-htus' 
Eyed  female^  of  pearly  teeth^  and  of  coral  lips  and  palms, 
conceived  for  her  an  inordinate  affection."* 

2.  Example,  shewing  that  the  two  words  ^^t90,  which 
are  permuted  into  one  (see  §  2.),  are  found  split  into  two: — 

§^gg'<fi8eJw  d 

6\  Q  G  o  <d  <ot  ^  ^  e  d 

^GNd&9Q^ 09  q6>s9  q69     d 

"  O  illustrious  chief,  mayest  thou  croion- 
Like,  on  the  sunnnit   of  the  world;    and  with    the   rare 
wisdom  with  which  thou  art  blessed,  continually,  until  life's- 
end,  prosper  like  a  spotless  full-moon." 

3.  Example,  shewing  that  the  affix  «r9  is  removed  from 
the  root  0®g.  (see  §  7.) 

"Who  would  not  be  disturbed  in  mind,  at  see* 
Ing  the    lovely  women,    who  having  dressed  their   long 
jet-black  hair,  ever  sport  in  the  storied  piazzas  of  the  dty!** 

4.  Example,  shewing  the  post-pontion  86  en  separated 
fiom  the  noun  which  it  governs. 

86<n«^S^  ^G^Qoen^S    q 
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"  The  immeiicjc  flags  which  continually  wave  upon  lofty 
staffs  in  this  city,  represent  gigantic  cranes,  *  who,  having 
snatched  snakes  by-means-of  their  talons,  sport  in  the  sky." 

5.  It  would  be  incorrect  also  to  separate  an  inseparable 
particle,  such  as  ^j^o  from  the  word  which  it  governs:  as 

^  099  cf  8  Sl   4S  «n9 

"Kind  and  discreet  friend  I  Since 
'tis  known  that  Death  will  come,  let  us  through  the  might 
of  God  fervently  hope  for  heavenly  bliss. " 

We  should  not  forget  to  notice  here,  that  it  is  highly  in- 
correct and  inelegant  so  to  place  a  word  in  any  part  of  a  verse, 
that  the  poetical  pause  may  fall  in  the  middle  of  that  word. 
Meeripennc,  than  whom  few  have  ever  been  more  scrupulously 
particular  in  this  respect,  has  however  occasionally  fallen  into 
this  error.  The  following  is  an  instance  where  the  word  eo 
d&g  'famous,'  is  divided  into  two,  so  that  it  conveys  to  the 
car  the  meaning  of  two  words, —  oo  'exposed,'  and  d&g 
'stranger.' 

G5SgcJWG^t^    t59...6>rfc«t»?89c'<»«D  €)o 

^6<r.te9@<^^  O9...Gy33«5)c9ad(9^eJS^0      O^ 

"May  his  honor  grow  in  great  splendour  like  the  moon — 
and  may  the  fame  of  that  splendour  reach  the  whole  world: 
may  the  eye  of  his  wisdom  shine  forth  as  the  light  of  a 
lamp  of  gems— and  may  he  not  be  afflicted  in  mind  even 
in  a  drcam.^ 


•This  word  in  the  Singhaletc  b  cgtftcd.  It  is  •  fabulous  animal  the 
vehicle  of  Kiishna.  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  Amaracditha  Uantlates  OOdLS), 
the  Sanscrit  of  the  above  term,  thus :  •*  Variowaly  dcicribea  at  a  gigantic 
crane  or  vulture,  or  an  eagle."— p.  5, 
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Rhetobic. 

The  Singhnlese  are  defident  in  many  branches  of  experi- 
mental science,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  They  iodolge  a 
great  deal  more  in  "  abstractiona  and  kigeniona  theoriee," 
than  "  experimental  inquirieB."  Their  chief  delight  ia  Poe- 
try, and,  what  is  most  usefbl  in  the  cultivation  of  that  art — 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric  "  The  Rhetorical  works  in  San- 
scrit," says  a  late  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  "are many, 
but  are  little  studied  by  the  present  race  of  Brahmin  Pan- 
dits, who  seldom  aspiring  to  authorship,  are  content  to  learn 
a  little  Grammar,  and  to  read  a  few  of  the  poets,  and  of  the 
works  on  the  measures  of  verse  called  Chandas.'"  Not  less 
unhappy  is  the  fate  which  has  of  late  befallen  rhetorical 
studies  in  Ceylon.  The  native  works  on  Rhetoric  having 
been  all  destroyed  in  the  several  literary  deatractions  which 
tlisgracc  the  page  of  history,  the  Singhalese  are  now  indebted 
to  a  comparatively  modem  compilation,  called  the  Swabha'- 
ttilanhara,  nearly  the  same  as  the  Dandialankara  (or  Kavya- 
darsha)*  in  Sanscrit,  and  Steahodhalankara  in  Pali. 

AVith  a  view  therefore  to  present  the  reader  with  a  ape- 
cimen  of  this  elegant  art,  we  propose  giving  a  few  of  the 
rhetorical  tropea  or  figures  known  to  the  Singhalese. 
Amongst  these,  that  which  appertains  to  mergy  or  vivadhf 
has  the  first  claim  on  our  attention.  On  the  subject  of 
Energy  or  vivacity,  there  are  ten  rulea,  of  which  thret  are 
not  treated  of  in  the  Singhalese,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  ihe  language  arising  from  the  absence  of  aspirate  lettera. 

1.  The  firat  apeeiea  calledS0869  MatasHutH,oT  "eneiCT 
produced  by  smoothness  of  expression,"  cannot  be  exempli- 
fied in  Singhalese  from  the  want  of  aspirate  letters  to  contrast 


b 


*  Dandi  is  •nppoud  to  b«  tbe  Buthoi  o[  Dsm  kumira  Chuita.  one  of  Iha 
standaid  iroilu  in  SaiiKrit  Pioiej  ne  inliodiKtiDn  to  Ihe  tame  fublilked  bj 
rtorwsor  fliUon.  Ed.  1816, 
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until  the  unaspirated.  But  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  what  is  here  meant>  we  shall  illustrate  the 
subject  with  an  example  from  the  Sanscrit  Dandialankitra : 
SoQ^SoOOG^eoQ^S^SGo  *' A  garland  of  jasmines  surrounded 
by  sweets-loving  bees." 

2.  Called  oa^<$3  Pahan,  or  *^  energy  by  reason  of  clear- 
ness/ is  produced  by  the  use  of  ordinary  and  easy  ^  ex- 
pressions ;  e.  g.  86Qeae96Kf  sd :  SbG>«nd«Bt6^«rGoQ0G^«ri — 
\^  The  shadow  in  the  moon  illumines  like  the  ray  of  an  ex- 
panded blue  lotus.**  It  is^  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
Pandits  in  the  North  (Calcutta)  would  express  the  above 
differently,  thus;  ^^gQ^^gegd^S:  ^QeAG^fidM^tie^^. — 
**  The  moon  with  its  legible  mark  illumines  like  a  new-white 
expanded  blue  lotus." 

3.  The  next  is  called  ttOSkG  Samabewu  or  **  energy 
produced  by  an  appropriate  admixture  of  aspirate  with  non- 
aspirate  sounds.  " — This  cannot  be  exemplified  in  the  Sin- 
ghalese for  the  reason  given  at  §  1.  The  propriety  of 
this  admixture  in  the  Sanscrit  is  produced  in  one  of  three 
ways.  1st,  by  an  abundance  of  non-aspirate  sounds;  2dly,  by 
an  abundance  of  aspirate  sounds;  and  3dly,  by  an  appropriate 
admixture  of  the  aspirate  and  non-aspirate  sounds — e.  g. 

First;  6^«s)94SQ9e9oO:&9^(S9 :  69G^8€8eG99^}Q<*  **The 
breeze  from  the  MalayiL  mountain  which  echoes  the  notes  of  the 
Indian  cuckoo,  nears  me."  Secondly,  c^CS® S"  <s>dS€tf  oOe^ : 
<^8^@)<^Sto8«)S^^9«S«)8  *^  Cooled  by  the  drops  produced 
from  the  delightful  water-falL"  t  Thirdly,  &^<ng.^«6^oe9^ 
^S^6^«Q^8eo0S9du<s^:  eK3As^<&dL<$!6D9Gi6)6)6^9GtfdS8g 

*  11ie  term  ordimarif  it  here  OKd  in  the  tftme  Mme  in  which  Dr.  What«ly 
uses  it  in  hit  work  on  Rhetoric,  p.  26S. 

f  Alilioof^h  this  doctrine  b  not  attended  to  by  Ptnditt  of  the  North  of  India, 
(vide  Dandialankira) ;  yet  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  fliat  and  Mcefiil  eiaoiplef, 
when  put  together,  are  hanh  and  discordant  in  tonnd,  and  defldent  in  energy*-* 
a  defect,  which  ariteii  from  the  non-obeenraoce  of  thii  rule.  The  Singhalese, 
who  at  the  present  day  use  a  great  adnuttnre  of  Sanscrit,  wonld  greatly 
improve  their  style  by  obsenring  the  rale  in  the  tcit. 
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Sj3^(p&(Si-  "  The  gentle  breeze  from  the  Malaya  mountain, 
which  IB  impregnated  with  the  scent  of  the  sandal  trees, 
and  which  haa  a  tendency  to  try  my  reaoIuUon,  ia  like  unto 
the  (sweet)  breath  of  lovely  women." 

4.  Is  called  3grft.  Miyuru,  or  "  eweet "  •  which  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  corresponding  term  in  English,  we  shall  dcdgnatc 
"  the  cl^ant."  It  ia  defined  to  be  such  an  appropriate  choice 
of  words  and  sounds  in  style,  thatPanditfi  are  captivated  with 
its  charms,  in  thesame  manner  as  the  honey-extracting  bee  is 
delighted  with  the  sweets  of  flowers,  e.  g.  [1.  illustrative  of  a 
proper  choice  of  sounds] — si9t5^en;tf.rfiedi.e^^e3&*ae<^ScJ 
«B(^  :  tSffi)^BS«^(j^efi  o..(<^^8iiieS9oJ.  "The  great 
Tirtuee  of  royalty  a  re  "perpetuated  from  the  very  period  this 
Brahmin-loving  king  assumed  the  highest  office  of  the  state." 
[2.  illustrative  of  a  proper  choice  of  worde.]   sjcS'^SewaoB 

woman  I  The  rogue  of  a  Cupid  haa  left  me  away  by  with- 
holding his  love;  but  with  thee  it  has  been  otherwise." 
It  is  to  be  observed,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Rhetorician  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  tliis  summary,  that  the  above  sen- 
tence, which  employs  terms  more  fffneral  than  the  subject 
requires,  conduces  in  the  Singhalese  to  stimulate  the  atten- 
tion, and  to  exdtc  the  imagination  far  more  than  when  the 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  a  limited  sense,  as  in  the  following 
sentence  of  common  use  among  the  vulgar;  «E<.8<SciSa  ^«^ 
asrf  G^aBS«Js>»i5jsiMia"  Wherefore,  O  woman,  art  thou  not 
pleased  with  me,  who  lovest  thee  ?  "  The  first  of  the  above 
two  examples,  which  substitutes  "  general "  for  "  specific  " 
terms,  is  less  conducive  to  energy  in  English ;  in  which 
language,  "  the  only  appropriate  occasion  for  this  generic 
language  (as  it  may  be  called)  is  when  we  wish  to  aomd 
giving  a  vivid  impression, — when  our  object  is  to  soften 
what  is  oiTenEive,  disgusting  or  shocking ;  as  when  we  speak 
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of  an  *  execution/  for  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  of  death 
on  a  criminal :  of  which  kind  of  expressions,  common  dis- 
course furnishes  numberless  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Antony's  speech  over  Caesar's  body,  his  object  being  to  ex^ 
cite  horror,  Shakspeare  puts  into  his  mouth  the  most  par- 
ticular expressions ;  '  those  honorable  men  (not,  who  killed 
Caesar,  but)  whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Ctesar.  ^  * 

5.  The  fifth  Qe^Sc^  Sukumara,  which  cannot  be  fully 
illustrated  in  the  Singhalese  for  the  before  mentioned  reason, 
is  ^^  energy  produced  by  the  non-employment  of  many 
aspirate  characters."  We  shall  therefore  cite  an  example 
from  the  Sanscrit:  9&Qtsi^cmQfy^.^(nsi^ii&^^6AS^t 
«s>e38<n?genQCs>9sen€«s96^Qcfgo)8)9S^.  '^Haying  spread 
their  tails,  and  singing  sweet  hymns^  the  pea-fowls  dance 
in  the  rainy  season." 

G.  ^  (5^  t  cdoe  is  Aruthpala^  or  "  energy  produced  by  perspi- 
cuity ^  t  A  departure  from  this  canon  is  termed  e^^oc^ej  by 
the  writerof  Sidath'Sangarawa(8eep.p.  79, 80.)  We  ahallfirst 
cite  an  example  shewing  this  energy,  and  next  pye  one 
devoid  ofviTacity.  G^<ri«^Q«i«rM  QS<^tdo!^(5^g'rfJ 
Cg6>d^096^8.  ''  Krishna  buoyed  up  the  earth  firom  the 
sea  (which  became)  red  with  the  blood  of  the  serpents 
(which  he  had)  killed  with  his  feet."  The  above  example  is 
from  the  Swabahasalankara.  In  the  Sidath*  Sangaiawa,  the 
same  sentiment  is  ^ven,  but  conceived  in  obecure  expremons, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  reverse  of  this  rule— oiiciirt^. 
8£ec8GHJd«)^t  6^fo^%,es^n^  ^'  The  great  pig  buoyed 
up  the  earth  from  the  red  sea',  **  (seeOrammar  p.  BOand  note.) 
Here  none  could  understand  what  was  meant  by  ^'the 
great  pig  **  or  '^  the  red  tea; **  and  hence  the  whole  passage 
is  obscure. 


*  WbatrJy  on  Rhetoric,  p.  262. 

f  See  WhAtcly  on  Rhetoric,  part  iii.  chip.  1)2. 
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■  7.  c'5'rf  IPlara,  energj'  produced  by,  wliat  Dr.  Camp- 
bell •  calls,  "the  most  interesting  circmnstance  distinguished" 
e.  g.  c9^«5>oent.dsmi?'enaS£iS^cn@eoS«^iS :  t^€]^<n^etfi. 
3ggSfiS\«n5S)ca9a;*S*  •"■  "O  merciful!  if  the  beggar's 
poor  ejes  happen  to  meet  thine  even  an  instant,  he  will  not 
From  thence  (have  any  occasion  to)  behold  the  faces  of  the 
wealthy  and  prosperous. ''  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  Singhalese,  as  in  all  Oriental  tongues,  than  to 
employ  such  tropes  as  the  above,  which  serve  to  invigorate 
the  language. 

8.  The  next  is  called  S>^  Otka,  and  is  that  energy  which  is 
produced  by  "the  proper  combination  of  several  words 
tc^ether."  Although  tlua  enei^  is  chiefly  to  be  attended  to 
in  prose  compodtions,  yet  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  it 
should  not  be  disregarded  in  poetry  ; — e.  g. 

"When  the  sword  in  thy  drooping  hand  had  glistened,  thou- 
sands of  kings  surrounded  by  banging  tassels,  like  tinto  the 
volumes  of  a  full  moon's  rays  in  autumn,  have  placed  their 
saluting  hands  on  their  heads-" 

Here  the  reader  will  observe,  that  all  the  words  in  the 
first  hemistich  of  the  above  stanza  are  run  into  one  another, 
so  as  to  render  thu  whole  line  one  entire  word.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  Singhalese,  where  nouns  in  their 
radical  form,  without  being  inflected,  retain  all  the  senses  of 
different  cases;  the  junction  of  the  words  is  not  eaolj  per- 
ceptible  as  in  Sanscrit,  where  not  a  edngle  noun  occura  in  a 
sentence,  except  with  its  proper  case-termination,  t 

9.  ^'S3«s^  Danahil,  is  the  next  species  of  enei^,  pro- 
duced by  a  non-departure  from  the  idiom  of  the  language, 
and  by  such  aJX  appropriate  choice  of  language  as  to  be  in- 

■  See  hit  PhilMOpb;  of  Rbetoric,  p.  418. 

f  But  lee  note  *  p.  -33,   aod  remarki  anit  p.   t'9. 
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tcUigible  alike  to  the  ignorant  and  to  the  learned;  e.  g. 

tfrf^e^qSoJe:)®.  "0 hermit!  If  one  like  thee  rest  the 
splendour  of  thy  two  pure  feet  in  any  place,  the  same  will 
be  thy  habitation.** 

10.  e8®9^  Samadi,  may  be  regarded  by  us  as  the  mode 
whereby  "  tropes  are  rendered  subservient  to  vivacity  by  a 
representation  of  things  intelligible  by  things  sensible.''  * 
This  may  be  effected  by  one  of  six  ways :  we  subjoin  two 
examples: 

1.  Where  life  is  attributed  to  inanimate  nature:  e.  g. 

w  69  B  8  9  'fn  ta  € 

'^Lovely  autumn  of  Lakshmi,  having  lustrous  eyes  of  blue 
lotuses,  and  a  swan-like  bosom,  next  approached  the  illus- 
trious pandit,  as  if  desirous  of  seeing  him." — Khvioiekara. 

2.  When  form  is  attributed  to  any  thing  without  form:  f 

**  The  water  of  lovely  gentle  MoJar  rwfi,  having  from  the 
east  entered  the  river  of  the  keaoens,  and  there  overflowed, 
and  having  thence  [dispersed]  destroyed  the  &oe/t  of  darkness, 
the  lotuses  of  stars,  and  the  swan  of  the  moon,  filled  the 
whole  world." — GuttUa. 


*  Aft  length  EnmHB,  thaft  graaft  inyu'd 

(The  glory  of  tiM  fnmdho^d,  aod  tiM  tfauM  I ) 

St€wum*d  tiM  wild  Itrrmi  of  a  baibarow  age, 

And  drova  fthoaa  hoi  j  Vaadali  off  tha  ilagau— 1^. 

t  See  Dr.  CanphalPb  Philiophy  oC  Rhalone,  ^  4tS. 

t  For  the  meaoiDg  of  tbk  ipofd,  lea  aoCe  aft  p^  icfiiL 

2b 
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Kote* 

-P.«r. 

^^^^H 

Decleksions. 

^^^^^^H 

G-e3  House. 

^^^^^^H 

Singular. 

Pii/rfli 

^^^^^H 

Nam.  5-td  Hoaae. 

s^cnrd  Houses. 

^^^^^H 

Ae.  e>(^  or  e>tsya  House. 

SKsied  Houses. 

^^^1 

.&*,  pcoesSe^  By  House. 

c«Sdee.iS?  By  Houses. 

^^^1 

Aux.  Gwa«!  With  House. 

ennSdee*'' With  Houses. 

^^^1 

Dat  (MoO  To  HouBc 

e^ao8dScS  To  Houses. 

^^^1 

^A.  e»(o«?  or  s^ooS^  From 

i?mEd£)6«i   or    (PeoeS^ 

^^^1 

House. 

From  Houses. 

^^^1 

C«i.  croa  or  s>c5«  Of  House. 

PtnSdee  Of  Houses. 

^^H 

Xoc.     iS«a    or    e-csa^     In 

G-<rXl^?)Q  or  s^osS^iS    In 

^^H 

House. 

Houses. 

^^^1 

Voe.  s^aat  0  House ! 

eroSd^  0  Houses ! 

^^^H 

©e  Flower. 

^^^H 

Norn.  8e  Flower. 

©d 'Flowers. 

^^^^^^1 

Ae.  8(3  Flower. 

©d  Flowers. 

^^^^1 

Jm.  ee8e«i  By  Flower. 

edee^  By  Flowers. 

^^H 

j4itt.    8(3«srf-rfisi«i3©,    or 

©dSg«l,   or   «Btf^5>«i»0 

^^^1 

Se«?  Witli  Flower. 

■flTith  Flowenu 

^^^1 

Dot.  8(2©  To  Flower. 

®d©eO  To  Flowers. 

^^^1 

^A.  9e>^tA  From  Floww. 

edSfi-a?  From  Flowers. 

^^^1 

(J«u9s.d  Of  Flower. 

«d©(3  Of  Flowers. 

^^^1 

Loc.  «GV^,  or  ae^fi  In  Flower.    ©rfiB.or  &d©e  In  FlowerB. 

^^^1 

Voe.  9(2  0  Flower  1 

»d*fl  0  Flowers  I 

^^1 

Note* 

-p.  100. 

^^^H 

The  Fehikikx 

roEM  OF  Thou. 

^^^^^H 

«'  Thou'- 

-feminine. 

^^^^^H 

Aiwn.  fi  Thou. 

«Q9Te. 

^^^^^H 

Ae.  «  or  iSS  Thee. 

&Cfl  You. 

^^^^^H 

^                /n*.  fiSa«?  By  Thee. 

«0'Sa«i  By  You. 

J 

^             -      •  Th»  « wmetime.  wriRe.  6^0)86*?,     «>d  the  DMiv  CNwSca 
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Singular.  Plural 

^tur.^ax^^s^tfsoO  With  Thee.  ^QMsd^^M^AoO  With  You. 

Dot  «0  To  Thee.  €i»Q  To  You. 

Ab.  ^Sc^QD^jJ  From  Thee.  ^os^^  From  You. 

Gen.  «6^cd  They.  €iQPG^  Your. 

Loc.  €i(9^t5iGid&  In  Thee.  €iQ9G\^e\6i&  In  You. 


Note  f-p.  100. 

CONJUGATIONS  OF  VERB& 

«s>d  To  do^  or  make. 

Active  Voice. 

[This  may  be  regarded  as  the] 

Ikdicatiye  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  ^69  I  dow  1.  Adg  We  da 

2.  6^«»svd(8  Thou  doest  2.  «>d^  Ye  do. 
3*  e\9n(S^K  He  doee.                    3.  a>6^  They  da 

Note  that  cs>d9  is^occasionally  changed  into  esidS,  ^cs> 
6^tf  0,  and  e\esiGi69 ;  and  «»dg  into  (see  ^  48)  ^csG^tf  S>  ^^^ 
6^93^  «s)dSQ05  and  «s)tf  Sg;  note  also  that  m  modem  practice 
ss^tQ  is  chuiged  into  «d(5G;  and  a>tf <sl  uraally  assumes 
tsdti,  e^tsiG\6di,  and  6^<s>6^^.  see  §  45,  and  note. 

Past  Tense. 

1.  G\9SiG^Q9  I  did.  1.  6^«:«^S  *  We  did. 

2.  6^a>6VQf8  Thou  didst.  2.  skq^  Ye 

3.  6>«»6^  He  did.  3.  «M^  They 

Note  that  0^<s>6^o9  is  changed  into  6^«>c^(%8 ;  g^cdoq^ 
into  ttG^S^  «>Qfi83,  sBQ9«d,  0^«o9^9«d,  and  €^ss>ei^tp, 
see  §  48.  coe^  may  be  changed  into  csQao,  saiQ^;  see§  44; 
and  not  unfrequently  in  practice  into  ssqw  and  sn^^ 


Mtld«m,tl7.)  Tlielfttt8riiaracitiUiv»ftMioftev«b»Hii€OSvc7i  < /lit 
Mrfi^wedid.*  At,cBc99d  < /1 4t mU  UmiI  Im  vent.*  TUt  Idm  oC  tiM  iFMb 
antwert  to  the  teoond  ptHarlte  io  Saatcril.  la  aBdeal  bookiy  howtcf,  a  Q 
intteadord,iafboBdiatliaiacllallbrai.  B.ahite|MMaca98«>9Syd4tf 
6\S)3o  MsSddG^^dSG^So  *«.  <i«olad  horn  the  Smrmienka  smmittmAmt 
by  Mr.  Lambrick  io  bb  Pamphlal  oo  TV  t .  Olt<ffcaiM»»  te  fomif  Macs 
mhule it  tepfCMBtad  tobave  litpad  tiic  aBJatrWi^bto  thispbo  bad  bcaidftoM 
othen-'  U  u  wid  tbat  I  (am)  tby  los— iKtiaU  tbst  tbo«  (art)  my  fattier.* 
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Future  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

1.  cDtf«??«nS  I  sballdo.  1.  aj^^dsicngWeelulldo. 

2.  «£>tf■erfG^*na  Thoa  ahaltdo.     2.  wrf^eng  Ye  etall  do. 

3.  «Brf«l6»^  He  will  do.  3.  «»rf«5i?<o?TheywiUda 

I^oU  that  cs>tf  «)i9t«nS  is  changed  into  exf^^ss^nS,  eatf 
GN«n@,  and  eid&enS;  and  tsid ■efie^^n%  into  esd'e^^ng  or 
es($<r!«ns>9};  that  md-isis^  mav  be  altered  into  <m(fi>i«S; 
eee  §  43 ;  and  that  asrf«l<?«nj  is  aLo  altered  into  otf  vltnstg 
and  cocT'CfiEnsis),  see  §  46  and  note. 

Causai.  Mood, 
See  Rule,  S  50. 
Present  Tease, 

1.  sstfSS  I  cause  to  do.  1.   <astf&§  We  cause  to  do. 

2.  sxfi?i&S  Thoocattsesttodo.   2.  ssrfQ^  Ye  caose  to  do. 

3.  tsoQi  He  caoaes  to  do.  3.  ac^&dTheycause  toda 

Note  that  the  forms  above  given  for  the  second  person  are 
obsolete,  and  that  in  the  first  person  fS)6QS  is  changed  into 

Past  Tense. 

1.  4vtf8S  I  caused  to  do.  1.  cscfgg'WecaaBedtodo. 

2.  eB<J  9  ?8B  Thou  caused  todo,  2.   vitfgS^  Yecanse  to  do. 

3.  entfP    He  caused  to  do.  3.  aitfg  They  cause  to  do.' 

Ifote  that  esdSS  is  changed  into  esitf6@,  eratf  83,  and 
«9>d6il ;  and  «S'tfS3  into  (scigs^gj  and  fctfg&s::  aleo  msg 
into  c3><5§(»  and  sitf^^ 

Future    Teiue. 

2.  «tfS«^s^«S  i  ^^  '=^°«  2.  «rf©^«a    yShaUcause 

3.  «Brf&.B!s.»j   J    ***  '^'•-     3.  «tf8«^s^«^  j    ^  ^°- 

Note  that  aid8«?S>«i©  may  te  changed  into  axSQ^A 
G^anS,  and  estf€)^si«ng  into  4B3tf&«)«nQid3.  Also  estfS^ 
ewfV^  into  «nrf8^«»CB  and  csd@^«t9^ 

IiLPEEATrvE  Mood. 
See  Kule,  §  51. 
.  v>4  Do  Thou.  3.  cntfD  Do  Ye. 

.  eitsjsiff  Let  Him  do. 
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Note  that  the  third  person  plural  does  not  properly  pos- 
sess the  Imperative;  but«s)<5  is  changed  into  «s)d^«nx — and 
Q\aG^S  into  «s)tf  «ri6v^« — The  modem  usage  of  the  Impera- 
tive in  the  Singhalese^  which  admits  of  a  diversity  of 
honorifics,  embraces  all  the  following  «)tf ,  «od^>  «s>tfo«l^ 
m^Qca,  «>d8€9<5S  &a  &a — see  Intrrauction,  p.  bdv. 

Bekedictiys  Mood. 

See  Bule,  §  62. 

Singular.  Plural 

1.  6^es>6^tfB89  May  I  do.  1.  aoe^G^S^S"^  May  we  do. 

2.  6^«s)G^(8&o  Mayest  thou  do.    2,  «)tf  ^Go  May  ye  do. 

3.  G\^e\S  Eb  May  he  do.  3.  G^tsiSsd^Qo  May  they  da 

Conditional  Mood. 
See  Bule^  §  54. 

1.^  ri. 

2.  >  cndod  If  I  thou  or  he  do.  <  2.  «sQ(d  If  I,  thoo,  or  he  did. 
3.J  1^3. 

Note  that  ts^dead  may  be  changed  into  «D(^Ooo<j,  and 
«s)Q<sS  into  tf)6>oo<d. 

Participles. 

See  Rule,  §  55. 

Past. 

^       V  Havinir  done. 

6^098 «)  ^ 

Note  that  G^^soO  and  o<s>o8€r)  are  used  as  in  the 
following  sentence  «)86v«s)oOo&d6^«>dt8^«d0  ''Having 
made  obeisance  unto  the  three  gems^"  &c. — Ydgadharmi. 
64Ae90A)o8«)«9<Ad  ''Having  made  obeisance  unto 
Budha.''— JFZti  Prosody. 

Infinitive. 

«»d^0  or  ssid^tnQ.  To  da 

Note  that  this  is  regarded  as  an  indeclinable  noun. 


►  Havi] 
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PASSIVE  VOICE. 

Note  that  in  the  modem  use  of  the  Paamve  Voioe  the 
inflftTJanftl  expedient  proper  to  the  Sing^ese  is  freqiientlj 
ehftnged  into  the  anxiBaiy  foim^  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
EnmBh.  Anciently  the  use  of  this  aoxfliair  finrm  mm 
coimned  to  parapluases,  &c.  [see  Oram.  p.  62.J  We  shall 
therefore  giye  both  the  fonn& 

Indicative  Mood. 

Pre$ent  Tenu. 

THE  INFLEXIONAL. 

Sinffular.  FharaL 

I  am  made,  &a 

1.  9it5)€id9.  I.  (S^oe^g. 

2.  6\«s)6^d(B.  2.  e^esiG^^ 

THE  AUXILIABT. 

2.  G>«s>Od^^6^i)<8.  2.  otSie^d^^Sb^ 

3.  9^ts^<S^oS>S.  3.  6^«96k^^eS>d. 

Past  Tense. 

THE  INFLEXIONAL. 

I  was  made,  &a 

2.  G^eadve^^nH  2.  G^a>(^t.€D^ 

3.  G^cAd^^^  3.  G^MOidt^erjo^ 

THE  AUXILIABT. 
A^        1.   6>AG^d^Q0^9.  1.  G^tfUG'tf^e^S^^'^S* 

2.  e^ta^G^^QL^/s^A  2.  G^«»Gvtf«QQt.^€>^ 

Future  Tetue. 

THE  INFLEXIONAL. 

I  shaUbe  made^ftc. 

1.  oc£6^e)G^en9.  1.  G^«s6^tf«36^en3. 

2.  e^^oG^d^^G^encS.  2.  o«G>d'«to^«)^ 

3.  6^«fiG^d^6^€ri.  3.  6>as>6^<$3Gven3. 


*  The  difliereiit  cbanget  io  ipelliiig  which  theae  undergo  mart  be  kanwd  bj 
obtervatioD,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  atandard  writen. 
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THE  AUXILIART. 

Singular.  PbaraL 

Causal  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

THE  INFLEXIONAL. 

I  am  caused  to  be  made^&c. 

2.  G^ssiG\6e^b&.  2.  6^es6)^6>&^ 

3.  G\es6^tfs^G.  3.  6^eo6^d6>&<d« 

THE  AUXILIABT. 

2.  G\a^G\6eB^Q\^@)i&.  2.  6^«>G^6>8^^svS^. 

THE  INFLEXIONAL. 

I  was  caused  to  be  made,  &c. 

2.  6^«fiG^5^6^m<B.  2.  o«DQtf^Q€i«n^. 

3.  6v«s>s\dQ^.  3.  GUOS^tfQs^enS. 

THE  AITXIUABT. 

2.  6\«>GN(^G>8^Q(3t'S<»^8(8.  2.   €^«»^G^^^Qi^8^. 

3.  6^«S^«^8^0i»8.  3.   eAG^OO^QQi,^ 

Future  Tense* 

THE  INFLEXIONAL. 

I  shall  be  camsed  to  be  made. 

2.   6^«)6^<^$^8«)6V«)&  2.  G^eSiG^S<S^^n^ 

3.  6\«)G^6^e^6^eri  3.  c^o^ciG^d^en}. 
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THE  AUXILIABT. 

Singular.  FluraL 

I  sh&lL  be  caused  to  be  made. 

2.e\aaSids>S'iQQ^UiSi^GW}&.  2.  Sieats^de'tltQet.C'Si-isien^ 

3.  »a)Sn3'ff'B<g(3t,ffiffl^s*«t     3.  ffio)6^rfSiBiQevt?S«iG'«nJ. 

Benedictitz  Mood. 

the  auxiliabt. 

May  I,  or  let  me  be  made,  &c 

2.  s»«B?rf^(;i.ipSaB3.  2.  6>«>Girf-(ae5)g©9. 

3.  6ve)<9i(5^6t.6^S3.  3.  G<fSiG>tS^QSiei£s. 

Imperative  Mood, 
the  inflexional.  the  acxiliabt. 

Do  thou  be  made,  &c.  Do  thou  be  made,  &c. 


k 


We  omitted  giving  the  following  vemfied  translation  of 
a  stanza  quoted  in  the  Introduction.     (See  p.  Ixxxix.) 
While  Eve's  fair  goddess,  from  the  lunar  light. 
Was  Bipping  gtreame  of  rich  and  pure  delight. 
Her  parted  lips,  where  smiles  of  pleasure  play'd, 
A  double  row  of  milk-white  flowers  display'd. 
This  when  the  spirit  of  the  night  beheld, 
With  fiendish  rage  bis  envious  bosom  swelled. 
Waving  his  iron  mace  with  menace  viun. 
He  toward  the  goddess  hasten'd  on  amain. 
But  as  the  hateM  form  advanced,  she  spread 
Her  breezy  pinions,  and  the  danger  fled. 
Then  his  last  beam  the  sun  her  jewel  flung. 
As  on  her  robe  of  ruddy  clouds  be  hung. 
Bnt  her  bright  £Iver  salver's  lunar  ray 
IHspelled  the  darkness  with  a  milder  day; 
While  its  sweet  honey-drops  besprent  the  sky 
With  star-light  glittered  and  rejoiced  on  highl — J.  B.  B. 
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Note  at  p.  cdii. 

The  rules  for  the  examination  of  young  gentlemen  entering 
into  the  public  service  of  this  Island,  and  which,  as  an 
earnest  of  what  Sir  George  Anderson  intends  to  do  in  the 
promotion  of  native  literature,  are  given  in  His  Excellency's 
Minute  of  the  27th  of  May  1852,  demand  our  notice.  It 
will  be  seen  firom  the  Minute  itself,  which  we  extract  below, 
that  it  embraces  subjects  by  no  means  easy  to  those  who 
content  themselves  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
Singhalese.  No  one,  we  believe,  can  pass  asatisfiustory 
examination,  according  to  these  rules,  without  being  a  tho- 
rough Singhalese  scholar,  or  having  an  extensive  practical 
knowledge  of  our  language.  It  is  however  to  bd  r^retted 
that  greater  attention  has  not  been  paid  in  tiie  selection  of 
books.  We  notice  an  utter  absence  of  any  of  our  poets  in 
the  list  of  Singhalese  books  given  in  the  Minute,  whilst,  it 
is  remarkable,  tiie  Tamil  list  contains  no  less  than  five  such, 
of  which  the  two  last  are  amongst  the  most  difficult  known 
to  the  Shen-TamiL  Those  who  critically  understand  Pansia- 
panas  J&take  may  easily  master  Kusajitake,  [1]  Subftsite,  [2] 
or  Ldwedasangrahawa:[3]  but  why  Dampiiwa  was  selected 
in  preference  to  Amiwaturs,  [4]  or  Pradeeinldtwa,  [6]  or 
Piij&walia,  [6]  or  Dalasdiwangse,  [7]  we  cannot  imagine. 

No  Ghnnmiar  is  named  in  the  list;  and  yet  the  student  is 
expected  not  only  to  possess  a  **  knowledge  of  the  Ghnnmiar 
of  the  language,"  but  also,  to  ^' be  able  to  parse  in  it.**    .  ^ 


[1]  A  bMntifol  poem ;  aee  our  DOliee  of  It  al  p.  ocriL 
9  '^  [2]  A  poem  bj  the  Mme  writer  ae  te  iMt 

[3]  See  our  notice    of  ttiii  woik  at  p^  cei. 

[4]  A  book  of  kgende  ia  te  Sunhakiei    Sea  ow  iwnarke  ttiaraoa^  aad 
■electioD  therefkom  at  p.  d? ti. 

[5]  Aoother  work  bj  the  mom  writer  aete  kit,  noticed  bj  «  atp.p.uT. 
Isii.  clz. 

[6]  Aboabook  of  kfendi prindpaU j nlatii« to  Gowtam Bodha,  notaoad 
^*  at  p.eliiu.  - 

[7]  A  SbgbaleM  hiitory  af  the  Toolh-iritei  of  Bndba»  aotiead  at  p.  dmiil. 
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HaviDg  thus  briefly  noticed  tlie  Frogrammc  of  the 
Examination,  ve  tlunk  it  desirable  to  give  oor  readers,  espe- 
cially those  resident  abroad,  a  brief  account  of  the  Singhalese 
books  which  are  here  enunmated: 

1.  Balapprabddane  (edition  of  1847,)  is  a  little  work  in 
two  parts  printed  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Presa,  in  English 
and  Singhalese,  for  the  Central  School  Comniisaion.  It 
contfuns  easy  lessons  for  students;  but  the  style  is  not  such  as 
we  would  recommend  to  a  person  wishing  to  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Singhalese.  From  it  we  select  the 
following  specimen: 

"  Two  or  three  boys  stood  one  day  at  the  aide  of  a  pond  in 
which  there  were  eome  &ogs.  Now  though  the  poor  firogs 
did  them  no  harm,  yet  as  soon  as  a  (tog  put  up  his  heed 
these  bad  boys  would  pelt  at  it  with  stones.  My  dear  boys, 
eays  one  of  the  frogs,  you  do  not  think  that  though  this  may 
be  sport  to  yoQ  it  is  death  to  us.  We  should  not  hurt  the 
helpless,  nor  laugh  at  that  which  ^vea  them  paitt" 

2.  Hutoriet  published  bt/  the  School  CommUsum,  Thee* 
are  of  a  piece  with  the  last,  and  are  the  following: 
"  Elements  of  General  EDfltory:  firEtseriee — Ancient  Bistoiy; 
second  series — Modem  HiBtory."    Ed.  1851. 

3.  The  Singhaiete  Regulations  of  Government,  are  ac- 
cessible to  the  student  They  are  upon  the  whole  written 
in  an  intelHgible  style.  But  we  should  be  sorry  were  they 
to  form  the  standard  of  style  to  be  acquired  by  thow  ato^ 
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dying  the  Singhalese.    For  obvious  reasons  we  refrain  from 
a  critical  notice  of  them. 

4.  Dampiawa  *  Is  a  translation  made  from  the  Pali  into 
Singhalese  by  the  late  Pandit  Don  Thomasz  Modliar;  see 
notice  of  him  at  p.  ccxIviL  It  is  written  in  an  easy  chaste  sty le, 
and  forms  part  of  Budha^s  Sermons,  treating  of  the  tenets 
ofBudhism.   We  select  the  following  spedmen  therefrom. 

t9x.9«cK$c)^'^(30  8<5)83(J8«3g^gs  8«>8^<g88«3G>«3Q9,, 

co<sSgeSf/QS«nog  fi€<s3ga3«)E>,  cfu<d<&«x€c>ooO  sS^ 
d%,^^^f  gG98e£)9»o9^  €^fSi^9Si6^^J^^toAaws^9i^9^ 
cf9gac9<d«3(fueng&95^«}  8e)^6>4«S«nO^So9«n  cdtfiQ0&€)«n 
o9f ,  e>d«3O8d(«f^«iO8d4fifi£)c.&aAcrM.€ge9eS)«0^5  G^A 

«^o€8  fCd9S\^ngG«)&6^9«)  f8oeo98&9^96>8«i  eo^g^ 
Oi.99q  (f^<$3m«)o)a)&t}«g  S&Go<d«>otf6>c9«ri8<d  e^v^m^ 
8«38<d  oucol^ooo^S^  (f^^»<$3<ft«»  eo^^eoOoDeoooG^d* 

cf^^sv«r)fQtft.»9e<d  e)0«30cfL<d«n9  oMoee)i.So9eQ£)Q 
€)(dG^e3to«»99  cf^«S<n6bS8flc3m  «r>gtf(»ss>dt5«n98^  «g 
cod^^^^  «f«Sttd<OL<D  SGSc^cdScrx^cD  6^9fi>o8<ni.o)  etfs^ 

e9«Mnc.o>tS^Boo9  e)8^<d3<ma9<^  ^f^Q^sSOd^GScMG^S^ 
ttc^esd  6>o36^4d<yt/^6>4  <nu€6>es99ao«ri«rd9Q^  8<58tt§€l8 
c9^  6^8^o8<s«n8€«3Sg«»^oo€rte>«3c9€AMS«^a^«sS<sSa 
8«3  6€^   G>8^^»Qf^»d    ^Q8.^i99«)8^}«o   egG^OdO 

csflcMo  «<Dtf^e96ioi£^  •4M€^098gta<D8fe^€A«3f9 
C9t$^6^c9^«)9  8€«)g«A8^80  c5i.8s^^n«)cv0)o9«^i^"**i^<ig8«S 
6^8«?9G9d,,   teL(^(^(^G99q«^g8     OHOCft^cvQo^iieri^nog 

*  There  ualso  a  Sannc  or  persphiate  ioto  the  SiagludMS* 
.    *  Skin  erig. 
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Having  thus  briefl7  noticed  tlic  FrogTanuuc  of  the 
Examination,  we  think  it  de^rahlc  to  pre  oor  rcaden,  espe- 
cially those  resident  abroad,  a  brief  aceonnt  of  the  Singhalese 
booka  which  are  here  enumerated: 

1.  Balapprabodane  (e^tion  of  1847,)  is  a  little  work  in 
two  parts  printed  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Press,  in  English 
and  Singhalese,  for  the  Central  School  Commission.  It 
conttuns  easy  lessons  for  students;  but  the  style  is  not  such  aa 
we  would  recommend  to  a  person  wishing  to  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Singhalese.  From  it  we  select  the 
following  specimen: 


i 


o^csaoQ  tS«^tsE«84l5&&«d  troO^tsenccn. 

"  Two  or  three  boys  etood  one  day  at  the  dde  of  s  pond  in 
which  there  were  some  frogs.  Now  though  the  poor  frogs 
did  them  no  harm,  yet  as  soon  as  a  frog  put  up  his  bead 
these  bad  boya  would  pelt  at  It  with  stones.  My  dear  boys. 
Bays  one  of  the  frogs,  you  do  not  tbink  that  thongh  this  may 
be  sport  to  you  it  is  deatb  to  us.  We  should  not  hurt  the 
helpless,  nor  laugh  at  that  which  gives  them  ptun:'' 

2.  Jfistoriet  published  by  the  School  Committion.  Thee* 
are  of  a  piece  with  the  last,  and  are  the  following: 
"  Elements  of  General  History :  firat  series — Ancjent  History ; 
second  series — Modem  History."    £d.  1851. 

3.  The  Singhaiese  Regulationt  of  Government,  are  ac- 
cesnble  to  the  student.  They  are  upon  the  whole  written 
in  an  intelligible  style.  But  we  should  be  sorry  were  they 
to  form  the  standard  of  style  to  be  acquired  by  Uioee  stu- 
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dying  the  Singhalese.    For  obvious  reasons  we  re&ain  from 
a  critical  notice  of  them. 

4.  Dampiawa  *  is  a  translation  made  irom  the  Pali  into 
Singhalese  by  the  late  Pandit  Don  Thomasz  Modliar;  see 
notice  of  him  at  p.  ccxIviL  It  is  written  in  an  easy  chaste  sty le, 
and  forms  part  of  Budha^s  Sermons,  treating  of  the  tenets 
ofBudhism.   We  select  the  following  specimen  there&om. 

t9x.9«cK$c3^'^eO  6<5)8g(j8«3G^GS  8«>8^<g88«3G>«3Q9,, 
t9t96veJ8G955   o99»d(86^«)€^«n«j  «^S3dt.gG\tf>OQ«r:og  svm9 

cf9gao9<d«3(f(»eng&95^«}  8e)^6^«S«nO^So9«n  cdtfiQ0&€)«n 
o9f ,  e>d«3O8d(cf^«)€)E)d4fifi£)c.&aAcrM.€ge9eS)«0^,  gA^ 
^«Sttd«^^  &8enG^^Sg«)^oo«)^€r$o9cwi*"'*w^«)tfL.^Sb84ij 
«^o€8  fCd96^^ngG«)&6G^9«)  ^Q998&9^96\8«i  v^g^ 
^8%^  (f^<$3m«)o)a)&t}«g  S&Go<d«>otf6>c9«ri8<d  G^«d9d«» 
8«i8<5S  ObCOL^ooo^S^  (f^^e9^<ft«»  eo^^eoOoDOoooGN^ 

cf^^0^«r5fQtft.»9o<d  e)0«38cfL<d«n9  oMOoe)i.So9eQ£)Q 
€)(dG^e3to«»99  cf^«S<n6bS8flc3m  «r>gtfu«>dt)«^84  «8 
ed^^^^  cfc^eod^^^^  8G6c^c9S€rx»<D  6^9fi>o8<ni.o)  etfs^ 

e9«Mnc#o>tS^Boo9  e)8^d(fio)9ao<^  ^^^^Od^GkMG^S^ 
ttc^esd  6>o3<3^«S<yt/^6>4  <nu€6^es99ao«ri«rd9Q^  8<58ttgei8 
c9^  6^8^oG<s«n8€«3Sg«itfoo€rte>«3c9€AMS«^a^«»S<sSa 
8«3  fi€^  G^^^eoQf^tffd  ^8<^i9^«)8^}«o  GgG^OdO 
0ooe)  €0^49)09  ^^co<$3s^o834Ao9  0^g<MioS«»G9  ff^fimA 
csflcMo  «<Dtf^e96ioi£^  84M€^098gta<D8fe^€A«3f9 
C9t$d6^c9^«)9  8€«)g«A8^80  c5i.8€v^n«3cv2$)c0«^i^"**i^<ig8«S 
6^8«?^G9d,,   teL9<^$>G99q«^g8     OHOCft^Mo^iieri^nog 

*  There  ualso  a  Sannc  or  ptraphiate  ioto  tlis  SiBghslsw. 
.    *  Skin  oris. 
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"  The  significatioDB  of  the  etanzas  contained  in  Dampi- 
y&wa,  which  was  preached  by  Budha,  the  chief  of  the  whole 
world  is  brieflj  translated  into  the  Singhalese  [as  follows :] 
That  ia  to  say ;  the  mind  alone  is  the  root  of  all  thoughts, 
the  mind  alone  b  the  chief  [principle]  of  all  thonghts.  It  is 
even  so.  If  any  being  actuated  by  wicked,  evil,  displeasing, 
inBamed  mind;  shall  speak  falsehood  by  suppreseing  the 
tmth ;  and  shall  back-bite  with  a  view  to  commit  a  breach 
between  affectionate  friends,  and  shall  make  use  of  reproach- 
fill  words  which  nay  be  to  one's  feelings  as  hurtM  as  if  (he 
bad  been)  stabbed  with  an  instrument,  and  shall  ^ve  utter- 
ance to  vain  talk,  which  is  neither  profitable  to  himself  nor 
to  others ;  he  shall  commit  these  four  sins  by  toord.  The 
killing  of  beings  by  bruising  them  very  severely  and  merci- 
lessly, and  by  oppressing  or  tormenting  them ;  the  taking 
away  of  property  of  other  people  either  by  force  or  theft ; 
the  illicit  interconrse  with  other  people's  wives;  are  the  three 
sins  which  are  committed  by  bodi/.  But  the  three  following 
sins  are  committed  by  the  fuart;  viz.  inordinate  covetoos- 
ness  [i.  e,  dedring  for  one's  self]  the  property  and  poesesnons 
of  others;  an  evil  wish  for  the  death  of  others ;  and  unbe- 
lief; i.  a  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  whatever  exists  in  the 
world,  by  conunoning  [with  himself]  and  saying  to  otheri 
that  there  is  no  merit — no  demerit — no  present  [world]  ex- 
istence*— no  after-world — neither  are  there  parents  [&ther 
mother]  t — and  good  priests  and  Brahmins  t — nor  does  reward 

•  The  ■oriJi  »hieb  wo  have  liUnWi  rendered  "  no  pre^nt  eiirteacc, 
DO  aftCT-wotld;"  iiwto,"  that  there  i*  na  tnumigratioo  of  togt*  {loa  thh 
world  into  uiotbei  rt  "iee   ten*." 

f  "Npilber&re  there  pareDtt;").  e,  Uobelief  in  the  merits  ahuag  Crem 
hottamriDg  and  ■ening  puenta. 

]  So  likewiM  wilb  rcterencc  to  the  eipresioD  ["  Neilhei  arc  diere]  food 
printi  and  Brahnini,"  the  vorda  "  Unbelief  in  the  merit*  arinof  ftOB  ^- 
riag     pricMi    and    lendciing  cbaiiliea  loi^d*  Biohmiiu"   arc  ondcntood. 
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or  profit  result  from  the  charitable  pft  of  anything.  Thus 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  wisdom,  having  committed  the 
aforesaid  ten  sins  by  body,  toard,  and  thought,  a  person 
happens  to  endure  pain  (sorrow)  both  in  mind  and  body, 
being  bom  to  trouble  (sorrow)  either  in  the  Human-world, 
or  in  any  of  the  four  follo¥ring  infernal  regions,  *  viz.  Hell, 
Brute-creation,  [Animal-kingdom]  Existence  of  a  Hob- 
goblin, or  the  world  of  Devils  called  Atwra :  f  Exem- 
pli gratia:  As  the  wheel  of  a  waggon  drawn  by  bullocks 
which  are  put  into  a  waggon,  follows  their  footsteps,  so 
likewise  sin  closely,  and  without  leaving  him,  follows  the  di- 
vers existences  of  the  person  who  has  committed  the  ten 
sins  by  means  of  his  mind,  body,  and  thought^ 

5.  The  Pantiapanagitahe  is  the  largest  book  extant  in 
Singhalese.  It  contains,  as  its  name  imports,  '^  the  history 
of  550  Incarnations"  of  Gowtama.  It  was  translated  from 
the  Pali  about  a.  d.  1312 — 1347.  (see  a  portion  of  its  In- 
troduction at  p.  clxxvL)  Its  compodtion  is  good,  neither 
too  antiquated  nor  too  modem.  We  would  recommend  its 
style  for  the  adoption  of  the  student;  (see  a  selection  from 
the  work  at  p.  clxxviLJ  Its  probable  cost  is  from  £7.  10#. 
to  £15.    It  is,  however,  not  easily  procurable,  t 

6.  The  Tupitwansa  is  a  Singhalese  work,  contuning  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Budha,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  relics  were  disposed  of.  It  is  comparatively  a  small  work, 
and  may  be  procured  at  an  expense  of  7«.  6dl  Its  style  is 
imexceptionable ; — see  a  spedmen  at  p.  dxxv. 

7.  The  Rhjawalia  is  a  chronicle  of  ''the  succession  of 
the  kings  "  of  Ceylon,  extending  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dntoh 
in  the  island,  written  at  different  periods  in  an  easy  and 
unlaboured  style;  (see  a  selection  from  this  work  at  p.  IxvL) 
It  is  easily  procurable,  probably  at  an  expense  of  6«. 

•  See  OOtf^OOoo  in  Qoogfa*!  Didioaary. 

t  Adelcilibleonlerordenltoripirilis  mm^^  ia  Ctoggbli  DidioMry. 
X  Seeabriefacooontofthit  workiBthtJoQiBalofUie  Cajkm  Braach  of 
the  Rojal  Aiiatic  Sodely,  No.  lit  ^  111. 
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MINUTE 

By  the  Governor. 
I  have  had  under  my  coneidcration  the  mode  of  examining 
parties  dealing  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  Native  Iau- 
;uages. 

2.  It  appears  to  ine>  tliat  some  fixed  Bules  should  ba 
established,  defining  the  nature  of  the  examination  required 
to  be  undergone.     I  therefore  profKise  the  following: 

3.  The  student  shoiJd  be  required  to  translate  from  two 
or  three  of  the  following  works: 

In  SmghaUse. 
The  Bala  Prahbodena. 

Histories  published  bj  the  School  Conunission. 
The  Singhalese  Kegulations  of  Government. 
The  Dampiyawa — Translated  &om  the  Pali. 
The  Pansiye  Panas  Jateka. 
The  Tnpawonsa. 
The  Bajawallea. 

In  Tamil. 
The  Neethe  Venpa.  [1] 
The  KuraL  [2] 

The  Thesavalame  or  Counfry  Laws  of  Jaffna.   [3], 
Simon   Ca^e   Chitty's   Tamil   Veraon    of  Tumour's 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon.  [4] 

[I]  Tbit  u  k  tmall  work  in  Sbea-TBDiil,  cootainiDB  one  bondrcd  Stun^ 
(Tiitten  by  Afve,  bd  ■olhorcM  of  peaX  repute.  It  treau  ot  pioveibt,  ud  Bonl 
ii«,&c.,ofscbar»det  vitb  HiiSpadeB. 

[2.]  A  poem,  also  id  Sbtn-Tamll,  written  bf  the  cebrated  Thi»-VallawBr, 
biotiier  of  Afire.  It  Reala  aiwo  on  moral  nibjccti.  Sereial  coomieotariM  Bpoa 
the  text  mte  extant.  AUo  two  ttSMlMiaia  into  Eoglnb.  Thit  m  wall  m  Ii»- 
lAi  I'tnplia  ha*  been  printed. 

[3]  "  The  Couoti?  law!  of  Jaffoa,''  U  a  little  work  io  cai;  pioiE.  See  an 
abridged  EoglUhTcnion  of  the  >amc  appended  to  the  Tcaoilalionol  VaiiiLce- 
Hcn'a  commeDtailei  on  the  RooiBn-Dalcb  tav, 

[i]  "  Tunioui'i  Epitome  of  Ibe  iliitoi?  at  Ccjlon, "  ja  in  eaij  protf.— It» 
Hjle  b  nnFKcptionable. 
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The  Calladakom.  [5] 
The  Govemment  Ordinances.  [6]   . 
The  Kambaramajanum.  [7] 
The  Barathunu  [8] 

4.  TranslationB  should  also  be  made  from  written  Olas 
given  by  the  examiners;  also  translations  of  some  Cutcherry 
papers,  of  some  Leases,  Mortgage  or  other  Legal  Docu^ 
mcnts,  being  usual  in  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Justice. 

5.  All  Translations  should  be  fiiirly  written,  sealed  and 
sent  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

6.  The  Student  should  then  be  required  to  translate  a 
Fable  from  English  into  Singhalese  or  Tamil,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  to  translate  part  of  an  Ordinance.  .     . 

7.  The  Student  should  be  able  to  writQ  the  Native  cha^ 
racter  well  and  with  fluency. 

8.  He  should  be  able  to  write  Letters  and  Orders  in 
the  Native  languages  on  Judidal  and  Bevenue  matters. 

9.  The  Student  should  be  able  to  read  with  ease  original 
communications  from  Headmen  and  Gk)vemment  Officers, 
on  all  Bevenue  matters,  and  on  all  Judidal  Beports.  Se- 
lections from  each  should  be  made  for  this  purpose  by  the 
£xam]nerB» 

10.  The  Student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Gbcam* 
mar  of  the  Language^  and  be  able  to  pane  in  it*      .. 

11.  The  Student  should  be  aUe  to  convene  perfectly 
and  fluently  in  the  Language  in  which  he  is  flTamined. 

12.  I  further  propose  that  the  examination  should  take 
place  half-yearly  in  the  middle  of  January  and  the 
of  July.^ 


^  > 


[5]  This  b  a  poem  held  io  high  cttefttioB  anoBgil  tfat  TuaAh, 

[6]  Our  remarkf  on  Hie  StDglialcte  OidiBMicet  will  Ubewiteapplf  tollie 

Tamil. 
[7]  We  hifdlj  tfainkllMl  ihm  ieamom  diftcoll  IVws Umb lliit  weH- 

kDown  Epic  poem  io  Tamil  lileratiire.    It  eoaHint  1S/M)0  Haam  in  Slieii- 

Tamil. 

[8]  This  coDtaiot  40O0  ftaniai;  and  b  qnlCe  of  a  pSeoe  vhli  the  kei 
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13.  That  a  Boatd  of  Examiners  should  be  appointed, 
conaiflting  of  two  European  Gentlemen,  one  an  Officer  of 
Govenunent ;  two  Native  Gentlemen;  and  a  Fre^dent  to  be 
named  b;  the  GoTemor. 

The  Board  should  declare  whether  they  consider  the  Stu- 
dent qualified  for  the  Public  Service,  and  give  the  character 
of  the  Examination  passed. 

Pavilion,  Kandy,  Ma;  27th,  1852.       G.  W.  Ain>SBSOK. 
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In  the  Introduction,  and  in  this  Appendix,  we  have  ^ven 
different  exercises  for  the  student.  We  have  not,  however, 
given  a  specimen  of  a  prose  translatiou  from  the  Englid 
into  Singhalese,  written  in  a  style  which  we  would 
recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  student.  This  we  here 
supply  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  by  translating  a  por- 
tion (Book  m.  Eable  9.)  of  the  Sanscrit  Version  of  the 
HiTOPADESA. 

tf^eB3Syd6oj<;8<&si©«5^aees«>SKf«„  ^SesO  rf«?cswije(fl<a«3 
6fieS8rf8d<S„  «»s^(r>g(;»>BG>5<;.a  d^QB^eindtneti 
8<s8rf6io3Si^cnsweD§0«g«lsi8^c3a*„  a^estf»6Qe^«it.a 
<aL3.--*«-t?9«a  8tf©dSi«BSrfg'£te;    ■AeS^ffito^Si    <ft.9fi 

103 — 3oo)  Sfi^^d(?G  esiid tstjesya^6d&^    -■ 
9(5«Ovrf9en6Nea!<rtofi«ri^^d®(^§®^'8 
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«O9Q0c(S8«S  ^^^099  4!^d^<  oSfiEbesc  cs>€)(3^d«S88^8 

6\«n£d<5i^8^,,td8C^t56^<s)98e)^6^d8986^i'9^4«>C9 
ocd^QgQcs  89i6^Gooe}  e^f^dS^d^d^S    o5tfie9«s)^8c8^<s> 

6^6^  «S>g9«£(5&3\GO^&i)QCpCQ8  ^8i^Q9Q9g«i80<^c33\oic9,, 

8dcd6>«)6^8^  tdS  eo(d9^c30oc.8<n  8o9dcf)S)tf^^Q9c.c5Qen 
tfxac3G8«ne9@oeo2r>  «d£)ene9^a£^«o    €i95^^69&^    -ssAO 

6)S>9^8^u8c9,^  €9^^^G9«3^  8^8)«n9f8  6^88^9  «fiC5 ^6^  g 

6^436^8  6^a)9msd3«r(5aj  8od<Jttb8^  G^do^G'cdSb^G^ee&i^^n 

6>S9^<3^c3S  &8q  ^ef9d4^^^av«r:8  G^d(8G^«09E)Q9«te^«n8 
t9sv(!oa^«9^6^AdS^>"*"*^8«nt«S€G9  ^S&cM$3^«is^  Ehma 
«nb£e)s^8i8€t«B6^QQ9  «^G^C(MD98^«h3  %s^^f^Aa^A  f ^ 

^8qtoco8<d  «88ocoQ9&Os^s^ts)G^(5£«n8  td«iedi^G^«>88 
itfStt^  cf  S<d8^S^«)c9  8d^C^G^^Gv83^flD8c84UQ99  9^^t» 
^«<$38m  6d8d6^e>G^84  8c9G^Qo88t.^  ^Qa)dOc«18>^B^^^«^^ 

«>Q  tf  8cHd«8)«)9<6b3,,  t^^09  tt^€S>ds^<&r8  iiS^QSkd  dO 

^«d«n984A«9  e88i84d6^3Qr»4  6^86^«ig388«nc.<d«^<D8  es8 
4B»9dc3  cs)«8dasico^^^q3QO«)c9    f  OMo8«ne99     4§8«)gdf» 

6\«8)6\2r   gOO<;6^QJ    0(M^4M^^  3  £od«8  6^8gC^«9M^fi  «C9 

89cd4$}o9  ^c}^6^«8>€'dr^  8909  §)e<J8SS)^  ctc^os^rfce^ 

2d 
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$€«?  ^rfi,8a^«Ot,Sty8o):3    g«0B):S«»ec3^9S>a»33   cAo& 

104 — tf  t3   Ci,    ^   ^  £»  cs  c3 

Gi.g5^8}(gOe38»  oi 

o<f;98s^©«3ffi^ij  oeroSSiS^ea       ei 

d9*3s^^3SNBa^„  tfd'g"rfteiE)J^S)cKi.<^«D    6>^8^  <3irfrs«3 

(f^s)8a33c^(Ti.tdsieiiS«n@  daScA&d  6<8<£t^2c$c33  q%^6i, 

88di3«^'en@&3cn„s^4GgetQa7oS3^  GiVei9Sv:^^^@<:g  tiw^tDs 

gs>c}9  C98  tfooo^S  e^(AclQS}i;>coe>t^  «g9^6^«i^8(«Sb 
eSafca— — ^f«ioB  8rf©rf3>«s^8  tfg(j(S"i,8<s?«Saa  §8(5».a 
ec9ff>eDQ(SsvcJc]~'— ••"6^8}g's56a«1  ei«n9?a^«»e^  tftfCio 
6^9^ e9COca8«ni,to  G^atfoerf^  wca>9«n„  «Ot,6e)  SscaeSS  Stf 
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Tbanslation  bt  F.  Jobnbok. 
"  One  da}/  a  Bajapotra  nained  Tira-Tani}  haTUig  aniTed 
from  some  country,  preseDted  faimeelf  before  the  warder  at 
the  palaoe-gate,  and  said,  I  am  a  Bajaputra,  in  quest  of  a 
livelihood ; .  procure  me  a  eight  of  the  king.  Acoor^n^yj 
upon  being  introduced  by  Um  into  the  rojal  presencei  he 
eud :  If  your  Higfanees  haa  any  use  fi>r  me  a  Berrant,  then 
let  my  stipend  be  fixed.  What  mutt  thy  stipend  be?  said  Sfi- 
draka.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  a-day,  answered  Ylra- 
vara.  What  art  thy  accoutrements  ?  donanded  the  king. 
Two  ormS}  replied  Vlts-Tara,  and  a  aabre^a  third.  It 
cannot  be,  sud  the  king.  On  hearing  that,  Vlra-Tara  made 
his  bow  and  withdrew.  Then  sud  the  ministers :  Fleose 
your  Majesty  I  By  ^ving  four  day's  stipend,  let  his  chano- 
ter  be  known,  and  whether  he  be  worthy  or  unwOTthy  to 
receiTB  such  a  stipend  as  this.  Then,-at  the  instance  of  the 
ministers,  he  called  Ann  back ;  and  having  presented  betel 
to  him,  he  gave  Ann  those  wages.    For : — 

103. — Betel  is  pungent,  lutter,  spicy,  sweet,  alkaline,  as- 
tringent :   a  carminative,  a  destroyer  of  phl^m,  a 
vermifuge ;  a  sweetener  of  the  breath,  an  ornament 
(tf  the  month,  a  remover  of  impurities,  and  a  kindler 
of  the  flame  of  love.     0  friend  1  these  thirteen  pro- 
perties of  betel  are  hard  to  be  met  with,  even  in 
heaven. 
The  disposal  of  the  stipend  was  very  narrowly  watched 
by  the  king : —  a  moiety  thereof  was  giveo  by  Ylra-vara  to 
the  Gods  and  to  the  Brahnons;  a  fourth  to  the  dirtresMd; 
and  the  remainder  of  it  was  ^ent  in  food  and  in  amuse- 
ments.    When  he  had  done  all  this,  Au  daily  praotioe^  he 
would  wut  sword-in-hand  day  and  mght  at   the  palaoe- 
gate:  utd  when  the  king  himself  commanded,  he  would  then 
return  to  his  own  bene.    Kow  on  the  fourteenth  n^^  of 
the  dark  Aa(^(or  wane  ofthamCMin,)  the  B^  heard  a  noise 
of  piteous  wee[Hng;up(m  wfaicik  he  called  out.  Who  I  who 
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waits  here  at  the  gate?  To  which  he  replied :  Pleaae  yonr 
Majesty,  I,  Vira-vara.  Let  an  inqniry  be  made  into  Aat 
weeping,  said  the  king.  As  your  Majesty  commands,  taid 
Vira-Tara,  and  strughtway  departed.  The  king  tAem 
thought  within  himself:  This  Eajaputra  all  alone  has  been 
eent  by  me  in  darkness  which  might  be  pierced  with  a 
needle :  that  u  not  right  I  also  will  go  likewise  and  see 
what  is  the  matter.  Then  taking  ku  cimeter,  the  Baja 
followed  him  outside  of  the  city-gate.  "When  Vira-vaia 
reached  the  place,  he  saw  a  certain  woman,  yoong  and 
beautiful,  adorned  with  all  torts  ofjeweh,  weeping ;  and 
asked  her.  Who  art  thou?  and  wherefore  weepest  thou? 
The  female  replied :  I  am  the  Fortune  of  this  king  Sudra- 
ka,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  arm  I  have  long  reposed 
very  happily.  Through  the  fault  of  the  queen,  the  king 
will  die  on  the  third  day.  I  shall  be  without  a  protector, 
and  shall  stay  no  longer:  therefore  do  I  weep.  By  what 
means,  said  Vira-vara,  may  your  Grace  reside  here  still  ? 
Fortune  replied :  If  thou,  with  thine  own  hand,  having  cut 
off  the  head  of  thy  son  Sakti-dbara,  icho  u  possessed  of 
thirty-two  marki^,  tcilt  make  an  offering  to  the  all-auspicious 
goddess,  then  shall  the  Raja  endure  for  a  hundred  years, 
attd  I  shall  dwell  happily ;  saying  wluch,  she  became  inTi- 
sible.  Vira-vara  then  went  to  his  bouse,  and  awoke  his 
wife  and  son  who  were  fast  asleep.  "When  they  had  Bhaken 
oif  sleep,  they  sat  up :  and  Vira-vara  reported  all  that  speech 
of  Fortune;  on  hearing  which,  Sakti-dhara  exclaimed  with 
rapture:  So  fortunate  am  I  then,  as  to  possess  a  qualifica- 
tion for  saving  the  dominions  of  my  prince  I  Therefore,  O 
father !  what  reason  can  there  now  be  for  delay  ?  once  at 
any  time  the  offering  up  of  this  body  in  such  a  cause  as  this 
trouM  he  praiseworthy.  The  mother  of  Sokti-dhara,  said : 
It  is  worthy  of  our  family ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  done,  how  can 
an  equivalent  be  rendered  for  the  king's  pay  that  has  been 
recrivcd?     Hai-ing  thue  determined,  they  all  repaired  to 
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the  temple  of  Sarva-inangal& ;  and  there  having  paid  ado- 
ration to  the  goddess^  Yira-vara  said:  O  goddess!  be  favour- 
able: let  the  great  Baja  Siidraka  be  victorious:  and  let  this 
offering  be  accepted.  So  saying,  he  struck  off  the  head  of 
his  son.  Yira-vara  then  thought  within  himself:  A  re- 
turn in  fiill  has  now  been  made  for  the  salary  received  from 
the  king.  Life  now  without  my  boy  would  be  a  grievous 
burden.  After  this  short  meditation,  he  cut  off  his  own 
head.  The  like  was  also  done  by  the  woman,  overpowered 
as  she  was  with  grief  for  her  husband  and  her  son.  The 
Baja  hearing  and  seeing  all  this,  reflected  with  astonish- 
ment : 

104. — Insignificant  creatures  like  myself  live  and  die: 
but  the  like  unto  him  has  never  existed  in  the  world, 
nor  will  exist 

What  use  is  there  even  for  a  kingdom  deprived  of  him  ? 
Then  was  the  sword  unsheathed  by  Sddraka  also  to  smite 
off  his  own  head;  when  the  goddess  on  whom  the  happiness 
of  all  depends,  appearing,  stayed  the  king's  hand,  and  said : 
Son,  away  with  such  rashness!  there  shall  now  be  no  breach 
in  thy  kingdom.  The  Baja,  falling  prostrate,  said:  God- 
dess 1 1  have  no  need  of  realm,  life  or  fortune.    If  thou  hast 

«any  pity  for  me,  then  through  my  death  let  this  Biyaputra 
live  with  his  wife  and  son:  otherwise  I  go  the  way  they  have 
found.  The  Goddess  replied:  I  am  every  way  satisfied 
with  this  exalted  piety,  and  tenderness  to  thy  servant :  go, 
be  victorious;  am/ let  this  Bajapntra  likewise,  along  with 
his  family,  be  restored  to  life.     Thereupon,  Yira-vara,  with 

.  his  son  and  his  wife,  being  restored  to  life,  went  home ;  and 
unobserved  by  them,  the  Baja  having  returned,  laid 
himself  down  to  sleep  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  aa  before. 
Yira-vara,  on  guard  at  the  g^te,  being  again  questioned  by 
the  Baja,  said:  Please  your  Miyesty!  that  weejung  wo- 
man disappeared  on  seeing  me :  there  is  no  other  news  what- 
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ever.  The  Baja,  delighted  at  hcariDg  thie  answer,  reflect- 
ed with  ainazemeiit :  How  can  this  most  excellent  creatare 
lie  tuffictently  commended  ?  " 


■    Note  • — p.  cclxlii. 
EXEBCISE  IM  FaBSIKG. 

^s?.^<3ta  88a3c3,  "Two  or  three  boys  stood  one  day  at 
ike  ^de  "  of  a  pond  in  which  there  were  some  frc^" — 
BedapTabitdane,  p.  22.     We  would  construct  the  above  thus: 

G\^si<n«3  c.al-3-:ca  (see  p.  53).  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  even  now  grammatically  incorrect.  Although  t9ei>^Sn«d 
is  oot  altogether  wrong;  yet  tSai^htati  would  be  more  ex- 
pressive, and  euphonious.  We  would  use  ^©eaa^  without  the 
<9«d. — (;&GaaS  is  a  noun  in  the  locative  case ;  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  proper  termination  ^£a<d  (£)  or  <;& 
oar.  (^t),  see  5  33;  or  ^E»«b  (cr);  the  <f  being  merely 
substituted  in  modem  usage  for  cf<, ;  see  p.  lix. 

&i.6}(^c33 — is  a  plural  nonn  in  the  rtommatiee  case,  and  in  the 
third  person  (see  §  26).  This  would  be  properly  put  in  the 
nominative  in  English ;  butaccording  to  Singhalese  Gnunmar 
it  should  be  in  the  instrumental;  t  ^»  ^*s)^n^  (7-0^)  3@3'Q 
E>«lentf(;  ^8tat^i,^iS^  q  grfi.ei«>«»d.  "The  dart  of  an  eye 
shot  by  women,  has  split  the  tock  of  strength."  (see  p.  30). 
In  English  tlus  would  be  written  thus:  "The  dart  of  an  eye 
which  women  shot,  has  split  the  rock  of  strength."  But  the 
rule  in  Singhalese  may  be  laid  down  as  the  following: — an 
agent  subservient  to  the  principal  agent  or  nominative  in  tbe 

■  Ttiii  ihoald  be  " in  ibe  ncinitj  "  ^K,  and  not ''at  the  lide,"  Bbwll 
■Mam  7{<;tf>  or  0<-alcve^. 

I  Wbcie.howCTcr.lhenominuiMin  the  iIp|ieodrDt  claose conTvjn  ■  locatire 
u^iltcation  it  k  pn(  in  ih«  acemativt ;  u  9g<)'f^«rt  (ace  •)  ^  ^a9^6t£>n 
tSai.««S«i§»i'*wb<akii^-M«du'i-Ai«ff*ro-(nrc:)  had  fonc  to  (be 
wiMenea,  Woautra  gare  mrai  hi)  children."     See  p.  41. 
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sentence^  or  tbe  nominative  in  one  member  of  a  sentence 
depending  upon  the  prindpal  nominative  in  the  prindpal 
member  of  that  sentence,  is  put  either  in  the  instrumental, 
genitive,  or  accusative  case.  Hence  Gi^S^csS  should  be 
Sb8G9«ri  (^^)  see  p.  28;  the  instrumental  case. 

^«r{«n9S  is  a  pent  participle  from  the  verb  £<;,  or  f  <; ; 
which  makes  tQ^  or  ^«i  in  the  past.  ^^  alone  may  be 
used  as  the  past  participle.  The  g  (together  with  the  <o9 
in  this  instance  for  the  sake  of  euphony)  is  only  used  where 
as  in  paraphrases  it  is  necessary  distinctly  to  point  out  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  (see  p.  52).  We  would  therefore  write 
this  word  q<A  instead  of  e^«^S- 

6^o9<^«oasS — ^is  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  just  as  in 
English  '  at  the  side  of  a  pond.^ — ^'^The  poet-positive  nouns 
mdij  G>Gcs>,  (fcn  &c.  have  the  signification  of  [e£)8c5Gvc9(B]  a 
locative;  see  the  Singhalese  paraphrase  to  §  27  of  the  Sidath' 
Sangarawa.  There  t9c®«'9e^»^  (see  p.  29)  should  be, 
'^  Having  approached  Budha's  nde.*^  Take  also  the  following 
examples  6^o<ne$3<5)«D6^d'S  m&  og^f^e&gtf t#  (see  p.  40). 
'^  Which  quality  is  it  that  is  continuously  the  same  in  (the 
side  of ) youth?"  &^«tt><^98g«>«s»8id«!8eetfu6v6)a  (seep. 
37).  '^From  day  to  day  is  the  moon  distanced  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  sun.''  f 

qOS — ^is  the  principal  noun  nominative  in  the  sentence. 
It  should  be  o^8i  or  QSevaS  (seep.  27),  and  not  qOS.  True, 
the  latter  from  is  now  frequentiy  used;  but  QG^OS,  which  is 
also  used,  is  more  correct;  and  is  notless  intelligible  than  QBf. 

•  CfidS  is  derired  fkom  eo^  *um,*  a  OMnbtf  of  tht  bodyi  It  ooufty 
ntameu,  proiimity. 

t  Mr.  Lftmbriek  wovld  have  at  bdi«f«  tluil  pottpoaJtiooi  lilw  QfD  gOf<tni 
unaeemaaiht.  See  hk Grawiar, p.  117.  H# wmpliBw Hie loto ■■  Ibllawi; 
'*  S)^9<^&eaG0  dSt^«l9^G0«8)Q9  He  did  Mdl  and  eefviee  for  bm.** 
Tliit  is  incorrect  99  is  not  is  Hie  acoanliYe,  bat  gmiiim  case ;  ClE)"^ 
80  isaooaniDllieAilM«cMe,tliewoid««for''beiiif  «Mlciilood;(ieetSO.) 
Die  correct  translatioB  of  tliit  lentepce  into  Esfliih,  to  ■•  to  eoorey  the 
grammalicel  fbrone  of  etch  word  would  tiMfeiMe  nm  at  Mlowe :  •**  Ho  ptr- 
formed  kiog't-tervice  for  the  ttead  of 
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ever.  The  Baja,  delighted  at  hcariog  this  answer,  reflect- 
ed with  amazement :  How  can  this  most  excellent  creature 
be  sufficiently  conunended  ?  " 


•    Note* — p.  eeliiii. 
EXEECISE  IN  PaBSIKG. 

i^2na^«3  BQtsys.  "Two  or  three  boys  stood  one  day  at 
ihe  tide  "  of  a  pond  in  which  there  were  some  frogs." — 
Baiaprahodane,  p.  22.     We  would  constmct  the  above  tJiae: 

6>qei«i«d  ^eiar'co  (see  p.  53),  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
ia  even  now  grammatically  incorrect  Although  t9ei>^£aB«d 
is  not  altogether  wrong;  yet  tfe^i^&tBfS  would  be  more  ex- 
presrave,  and  euphonious.  We  would  use  ^&e«^  without  the 
t9^. — (;Su<d  is  a  noun  in  the  locative  case ;  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  proper  termination  ^E^ca<d  (fi)  or  <;© 
esar.  (cft),  see  §  33;  or  ^£eai  (<*);  the  tf  bang  merely 
substituted  in  modem  usage  for  er^ ;  eee  p.  lix. 

8tlb€>c3J — is  a  plural  noon  in  the  noTmnatite  case,  and  in  the 
third  person  (see  5  26).  This  would  be  properly  put  in  the 
nominative  in  English;  butaccording to  Singhalese  Grammar 
it  should  be  in  the  instrumental;  t  as  <f(n«n«c)  (er-^)  §s@^ 
&eAtn<ii;  ^8s3^i,^6i.  ^  s^i.si«ttO%^.  "  The  dart  of  an  eye 
shot  by  women,  has  split  the  rock  of  strengtL"  (see  p.  30). 
In  English  this  would  be  written  thus :  "  The  dart  of  an  eye 
which  vxnnen  shot,  has  split  the  rock  of  strength."  Bat  the 
rule  in  Singhalese  may  be  laid  down  as  the  foUowing: — an 
agent  subseryient  to  the  pnndpal  agent  or  nominatiye  in  the 

*  TliiidiooM  be"n>  theTJcinitj"  ^^t  anil  dm  ~  at  the  lidr,"  vliicb 
BMiH  9^?^)  or  O'^eiG^. 

\  WbcTc,  hoverer,  the  nomiiiatiTe  in  the  dependml  claoM  canTen  ■  lootire 
■igniScMioa  it  »  polin  iheareHO/Rv  iuSgt^^d  (ace  0  if^icn^StSv 
«SOi.(E«O«i^0}<'Wbenlung-H&i)uV4(ni^f(r<«cc:}  h«d  pone  to  the 
■iUenca,  n'oMUitta  e*tt  bitbt  tiu  children."     See  p.  41. 
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Bentencej  or  the  luoiiiiatiye  in  one  member  of  a  sentence 
depending  upon  the  prindpol  nomimtiTe  in  the  principal 
member  of  that  eentenocy  is  pat  other  in  the  insfcmmentaly 
genitive^  or  accosative  case.  Hence  OUtacsS  shoold  be 
OvOooeri  (cf^)  see  p.  28;  Ike  iiulrummUal  case. 

C^^^f^  is  a  pa»i  partidple  ficom  theveib  Ac;,  or  f^; 
which  makes  ^^  or  q«S  in  the  past  ^^  9kiae  may  be 
used  as  the  past  partidple.  The  fi  (together  with  the  «)s 
in  this  instance  for  the  sake  of  euphony)  is  only  used  where 
as  in  panqdunsses  it  is  neoessaiy  distinctly  to  point  tmt  the 
scTeral  parts  of  speedu  (see  p.  62).  We  would  therefixre  write 
this  w<Mrd  ^^  instead  of  c^^^fi* 

Gvo9i§«)s2 — is  a  noun  in  the  gemtive  esse;,  just  as  in 
English  'at  the  ndeef  a  pond.*— ^Thb  post-pontiTe  nouns 
Adi,  e^Gco^cm  fto.  have  the  rignificatioii  of  [cfitoMsA]  a 
locatiTe;seeiheSin(^islesepaiaphia8etof  97ofthe  Sidalh* 
Sanguawa.  There  flQAb%^s3«dS  (see  p.  29)  should  be^ 
«' Having  iq^proachedBadha'ssicb;*^  lUke  also  the  fiolloiring 
examples  G^osoen^^sn^d A  mS  «e^ff «ifgtf f»  (see  p.  40). 
<<  Which  quality  is  it  thil  is  ecntinnousiy  the  same  in  (the 
ride  of) youth?*  B8faB68tt^mmd^MiBiat.0Sa  (seep. 
87).  ^I^pom  day  to  day  is  the  moon  distanced  from  db 
ojcmdfjf  of  the  sun*   i 

098  istheprindpal  noun  nnmlnali?e  in  the  sentence. 
It  should  be  o*W  or  oSeioal  (see  p.  S7X  and  not  qML  Thw^ 
the  latter  from  is  now  frequent^  used;  but  OiM«  whkh  b 
also  used»  is  more  correct ;  andia  nolless  intdD^pbletfaBa  Qtf. 


•  «ldl  b dMif«d llNMi  end  «an^*  A  SMntareT  teM^I  tl 


t  Mr.  Uafaikk  ueaM  IMM  « 
wmmttmnHtt.  Mm  MiQiiMMr,pbm.  Ito 

ThbbiMomot  8s    b  sol  fai  te 

GO  b>»o— isaii  liiriii  mmtHmwrni^im 

IbtcOTnellnMMoaer  «ib 

jjMiilnil  taam  cT mI 

loffita  fctaf^i  Mtf tea  far  ait  itw<  el 


k 


'?^tg«5ff'^Gi40«3 — is  a  compound  attributive  noun,  pat  in 
apposition  to  c^^SiJ,  (see  pp.  10,  11.) 

^«i-er»  - — is  an  intransitive  verb  in  the  past  tense,  and  in 
the  3(1  person  singular  number,  derived  from  the  root  <Bq  or 
f(;,and  does  not  agree  with  r-eiSJ.  It  should  be  c«5«p. 
or  G«*s>«o3ca  (see  5  44.)    c*'^  °'"  C^'^- 

According  to  the  above  remarks  the  sentence  should  run 
as  follows:  4;F««^  Sst.€ia-gi  (j«i?m«§<n«ce«o   c^^^s-^^ 

We  would  now  ask  the  student,  whether  the  sentence  witli 
which  we  set  out  could  be  reduced  to  the  correct  form  into 
which  it  is  now  rendered,  without  the  assistance  of 'the  only 
standard  Grammar  of  the  Singhalese,'  theSidath'Sangarawa? 
Wbether  this  could  be  achieved  by  the  as^tance  of  any  of 
the  Grammars  written  by  Europeans?  And  lastly,  whether 
the  last  version  which  we  have  given  is  less  intelligible  to 
the  ignorant,  by  reason  of  ita  being  more  correct,  than  the 
sentence  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  note? 

Not»  "—p.  etluT. 

Specimen  of  an  Exercise  for  the  Student. 

1.  Why  should  not  "tf«i^a"  and  "S^gS"  be  written 
tso^cs  and  SJogS  respectively  ?  Aod  why  should  not  o^iA 
SSa  be  written  Oi§«,  or  oet^Soc;  and  oeocoiS  be  written 
cn'rfQOJ©;  and  GiB^^B  be  written  i^Se'^*^? 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  "S'e,(f«DS«ngc«5 
e)i,^«l,  I  have  made  a  bolt  for  a  door." — Lambrick's  Gram- 
mor,p.  118.  "<r«>feo«xn£'9g8«?,  I  saw  him  take  (it)  in 
his  hand." — ib.  p.  120.     ©erig^«s»e*"7'S)e3a:3i»5  Q-s^Sogd 

3.  Translate  the  above  sentence  into  English. 

4.  Of  what  words  is  (jSrf  compounded  ?  Of  what 
Stagrfg?  State  the  rule  for  compounding  words;  and  gire 
two  exninplcs. 
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5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  «oi.ttat^  ?  How  is 
At  derived  ?  Griye  another  word  for  the  same  object  Also 
state  all  the  words  known  to  the  Singhalese  for '  water.' 

6.  Give  an  example  of  each  of  the  three  following  dasses 
of  words:  Nipan,  Tasama,  and  Tabawa.    (See  p.  4.) 

7.  Elide  the  words  c^S^  e^oB,  t»G^,  g>6oS«)^  tf&&. 

8.  Decline  Sd^^y  G^qcs,  Scoo&O,  ooeo,  e^cf  90). 

9.  How  many  genders  are  there  in  the  Singhalese  ?  In 
what  gender  are  Sanscrit  neuter  nouns  when  they  are 
adopted  into  the  Singhalese? 

10.  Give  examples  containing  the  20  inseparable  pre- 
positions. 

11.  Write  a  sentence  embodying  the  9  cases  in  the 
Singhalese. 

12.  How  many  classes  of  compounds  are  there? 

13.  In  what  case  is  8^«i«  in  the  sentence  8^W« 
Qcee^G  ''  many  people  are  come  "  ?  In  what  case  is  g6>4 
in  the  expression  3Gt4^<'^^^^  ''  He  jumped  into  the  sea?" 
— Lambrick^  p.  118.  And  in  what  case  is  e^oMOerS  in  6\qo3 
e^^o  ''I  came  by  land?**— ib.  p.  120.  Point  out  the 
inflexions  in  the  above  nouns^  and  state  the  rules  bearing 
upon  the  respective  subjects. 

14.  What  cases  do  the  following  post  poative  noons 
govern,  viz.  80  upon ;  OAed^  by ;  and  6^ci  for.  Give 
one  or  more  examples  of  each,  and  state  the  rule. 

15.  Is  (£9  ''an  adverbial  participle,''  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Chater  at  p.  104  ?  If  not,  state  what  it  is.  Make  a  literal 
translation  of  the  following  passage  dted  by  Mr.  Chater : 

£8c99,  **  Overflowing  with  joy,  he  roee  up  and  gmng  towards 
Budu  saluted  and  stood  near  to  hioL* — ib.  Ala^^  translate 
the  last  stanza  imder  question  25. 

16.  Correct  the  last  and  the  following  sentenees :  ^^ 
6>^6m^dOcBc9  ^Qmei6 9^v:9^9  ik»«i«r)9;  ^all  four  of 
us  who  went  to  their  house,  wertabuud.^ — ^Lamhrick,  p.  124. 

2s 
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d8t94§  t96\eo9de  ocoeo^tf^eefc^Uno;  ''When  I  came 
away  those  people  were  in  good  health." — ^ib.  p.  132.  c^tf^ 
t#6^oo9cfo  wi^ow^rfSs^o^J^e?^©;  **  Were  thoee  people  wdl 
when  jou  came  away  ?  "  g^«>3«9(^«d5c3  ; ''  la  what  you  hare 
done  right?  " — ^ib.  p.  133.  88  SoQcf ScsdoG^G^  o@§«ic9qr<S 
df.gdt.gcs>^9,  **  In  my  childhood  I  studied  (or  was  accus- 
tomed to  study)  letters."— Chater,  p.  101 :  t98^m9t9S>tei 
fa6  88  t#ec.6)Q)8S«se»<re9S@«n9,  ''I  had  finished  the 
work  before  that  man  came."— tft. 

17.  Conjugate  ^(5  ^to  bear^'  in  the  active  yoice. 

18.  Parse  the  stanza  at  p.  38. 

19.  Translate  the  first  18  verses  of  the  Ylllth  Chi^yter 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke,  firom  the  English 
version  into  Singhalese. 

20.  Translate  into  English  the  Paragraph  at  p.  cciiL 

2 1 .  Make  a  literal  translation  of  the  four  hymns  at  p.  1 34. 

22.  Render  into  prose  the  following  stanza: 

«>  §  db  cot.  Q«)g«D$«)8er:3Qe98c3 
<s)§d&e8«)8eJ8c.e<^c9 6><r.9 eoi* >£ 3  C9 
6  A  es)  d*  @^^  td  S  Cf  dv  «)  <d  6^9  C99  G^OiO  to 
gcsG^enoS^erfs^erocdcsco  o  «;>8<g6tdos  to 

23.  Render  into  a  verse  of  the  syllabic  metre^  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

'^Bettor  one  talented  son.  [There  is]  no  [benefit]  even 
by  hundreds  of  fools.  One  moon  dispels  the  darkness.  [It  is] 
not  [dispersed]  even  by  hosts  of  stars." — HUopadtsa. 

24.  Why  is  king  Gothdbaya  G^eood^tD^  (so  named  in  Pali 
books)  called  Goluaba  s^QOodofSb  by  the  Singhalese  ?  How 
is  the  Sanscrit  word  oG^  transformed  into  the  Singhalese  7 

25.  Scan  the  foUowing  verses  L  e.  Reduce  them^  to 
syllabic  instants^  and  prosodial  feet. 

2  ^  es  <^  6^8  ^  c9  6^  g«s)doo^£d'cco  6  -^ 

6>8^^Q6cIoco^6^Q«i^oogd't.8  6  ^ 

^^eo<^Cfe^d'c.«s)d9^o&8G^^n  6  ^ 

8&^^t9oo6^^er>S)i.8^G98i.<;e9  6  ^ 
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tB ^nQ Q m  ^  C50  Q  d  ^no  G^Q  A  9  f^  d  ^  too  Q9 
g  ts  e9b  o  G\too  c9  ^  ^  ^  6^S)3  Gits  fi  «1  cf>  €)  £9  69 


Note^p.  oclnvi. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Tolirey's  Translation  of 
the  Sidath-Sangara.  It  is  extracted  from  a  MS.  copy 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Marshy 
Principal  of  the  Colomlo  Academy. 

Prosody. 
Let  us  inquire  by  what  signs  Poets  bind  in  composition 
good  and  bad  Feet^  Letters  &c. 

For  the  whole,  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of 
verses  there  are  eight  OD«n  (Feet)  These  are  dQo«n  Victory  or 
advantage;  S)qo«o,  Power;  <roo€n.  Prosperity;  csoo^o,  Lon* 
gevity;  dooer.  Illness;  esooen,  Grreat  affliction;  c^od<o. 
Death;  ata^n.  Adversity. 

These  are  the  eight  subjects  of  verse,  four  of  which  are 
prosperous  and  four  adverse;  and  they  have  their  corres- 
ponding Feet,  all  of  which  are  Trisyllables  conformable  to 
those  of  the  Ghreeks.  Each  foot  has  its  deity,  its  constellation 
(taken  from  the  lunar  manaons)  as  well  as  its  influence. 
They  are  thus  arranged  in  an  ancient  Sanscrit  book  trans- 
lated into  Singhalese,  written  by  cfQoti€e*)§,  called  «)6«> 
AootaoG^^,  'the  precious  stone  of  the  Poet's  throat.' 
9.  tg8G^8e39E)9  God  of  eartL  e^&bo,  «^^0.  [a] 
a.   e3<;6>4®<s»£9      Moon.  goxSto,  %&68t9.  [b] 

«^.  ^86^4^e)9€)9      Heaven.  to^*^,  G^SdA  [c] 

c3.    d^e^Qe^oQo     Water.  EbtfL-dSio,  8o99&e9.  [d] 

6.    ^^Gs^Qa^Go   Fire.  «i9dl^«»9,«fic05<B.[e] 

w.    89gs^^©<»989    Wind.  cdEb^,  eo9.  [f] 

c^.    SBgs^Bg^oEo      Sun.  q<^&Qi  Q«v9tt.  [g] 

e>.   Qp«»9e06^^&e)909Air.  gG«r)j  «&eo..[h]  * 

*  The  first  four  are  called   f  §    fortoaate  |   and  tlit  kfl  low  ^^2 

unfortunate. 
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a.  A  ricti  earring.  S)@<^9£.  Produce  of  the  eartlt. 

b.  AntUope'B  head.  aa.  Fame. 

c.  Youi  or  B&ba^.  tftBS.       Longevity. 

d.  A  tabor.  J;Sc=.        Power. 

e.  A  razor.  ftrf^.       Death. 

/.  Piece  of  CoraL  *tt,&^&.    Wandering. 

g.  A  honae.  S'lAca,       Sickness. 

^.  Eernelof  theTrynialuca.  Scr.oee.    DeBtruclicm. 

The  first  foot  of  a  Poem  composed  according  to  rule  (that 
is,  Buch  a  trisyllable  chosen  as  is  suitable  to  the  subject 
according  to  the  influence  above  ascribed  to  them)  is  called 
«nn.  Quality  or  Property  (mystical  influence). 

The  time  occupied  by  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  b  called 
%ti  Mat. 

The  measure  of  tlus  time  is  called  <d  tg,  and  is  equal  to 
the  sotmd  of  a  short  vowel. 

Two  mall  are  called  cgtfc.  Guru,  and  are  equal  to  the 
sounding  of  a  long  vowel,  or  of  a  vowel  sound  preceding  a 
consonant  made  mute  by  the  sign  <s^,  a  mute  cunsonant. 
oo^to^  ia  equal  to  half  a  Mat.  When  a  vowel  sound  pre- 
ceding a  consonant  ia  lengthened  by  a  Mat,  it  is  called  Ood- 
81.9,  encreased  by  a  Mat. 

It  is  carious  to  observe  the  correspondence  of  these  tri- 
syllables to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans. 


SoitwsviL 

Doctores. 

Moloaam 

Topiti. 

Doniniu. 

Trybrachya. 

WiinilbS. 

Canoiiifi. 

BactyloB. 

TnoQi. 

Booestla. 

BacchioB. 

lUBdoa 

Vider€. 

Amphibrachys. 

Baruse. 

Castitia. 

Amphimaccr. 

NiiiU. 

SpeciU. 

AnapfEstus. 

Silnebi. 

Lugere. 

*  Thif  nibject  (more  ntiom  than  tBcrul)  ii  Heated  full;  io  the  book 
1  bate  bcfoK  qootnl,  tb«  a]6a>lt&C33ce96v«{.  Tbe  Siog:h*l«ie  diTide 
tbe  day  and  night  each  iiilo  30   C^.     The  fire  nnipU  vowcli  T'V'C* 
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^99^9^^^  Initial  Mystical  letters. 

A  fortunate  letter  cf  8d  (literally  nectar)  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Poem  will  occasion  prosperity^  an  unfortunate  letter  qGo 
(literally  poison)  will  destroy  the  whole  work. 

A  vowel  tod  must  not  be  used  in  the  middle  of  a  Ghinna. 

The  unlucky  initials  are  t9^  «»>  s9>  8>  d,  d,  cf^  ^,  ^,  cfo. 
The  lucky  initials  are  q,  e,  3>  B,  eo,  »>  «^>  ®>  f  9  ^,  ?> 
to,  c,  O,  Q. 
6>«)9<;^(^»^o«)  Good  and  bad  nativities. 

fB,  w,  (which  are  said  to  comprehend  all  tiie  Yocal  loiiodf  of  the 
Alphabet)  influence  the  SO  OX»  or  hoort  of  the  Singhalese  day  and  night, 
six  of  these  hoart  being  allotted  to  each  Yowel.  At  foUowi :— These  periods, 
called    «^98<S>9  in  Sanscrit,  begin  with  the  rising  of  the  son. 

C|f*     The  first  represents     Sb^  Infancy. 

f  •  Second  Q^^Sotf     half  growth. 

C-  Third  6«*)0en    Youth. 

t9.  Fourth  G€5  Age. 

S).  Fifth  dd^  Death. 

Of  these  the  three  first  periods  are  propitious,  and  the  two  last  advene.  Pdets 
are  forbidden  to  write  verses  on  the  inferior  casts. 

The  four  high  casts  S)S^  Brmhmas,  <^t^  Kings,  €>&eq  Merchants, 
and  (S^QOdS  Cultivators,  have  each  their  appropriate  letteiii 

The  1st.  the  Gco  Family  of  ^3  ^f  &>  ®« 

9nd of  <S>9  O5  and  the  single  letters  c9,^* 

3rd.  the  angle  letters     Ot  &• 

4th.      •••      do.      •••  CO,  •,  to,  t^f  ^ 
The  family  of  Cf  includes  all  the  vwwela. 

of  <9  theletters  OOi,  S),  CO,   •,    SX 

Ofw  ••.  •••     O,    t^f    t^  J    100,  OS^m 

of  O    €),  &,  G,  iB,  'A  ^ 

of  <S)      •••       •••    0),  d,  Q,    S),   €D. 

ofO     •.•      •••    O,  w,  tt),  to,  v« 

6^^8  The  God,  «^tf  Man,  ^M^  Animals,  and  «ntf«  Dtvib, 
have  each  their  adherent  class  of  Wttars  called  OO^. 

For  the  1st,  all  the  short  vowete  and  all  the  letlMB  belooging  to  Hm  luDilMi  of 
«&,  6,  O,  O,  e  oeepl  the  iMt  letm  of  each  S>,  C^,  ^,  «0,  8. 
9nd,AU  the  kmg  vowels  and  the  iMt  Wttars  of  the  fivalwilMi;  via.  S>f  «^« 
'^,«n,  9.  3rd,ThesesiogleleMinC9,  tf,  Qf  O,  00.  4tb,  Thasa  fisfle 
letters  •>  t9,  ID,  ^  with  ^  and  ». 

The  letters  with  referenoa  to  their  mpAeoX  iaiotBea  h»m  also  CeafiiW, 
The  vowels  are  male^  the  comoBaBti  limale,  tad  the    OwO*^   amttec   • 
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It  is  neccsaary  to  know  under  what  daae  of  letters  a  per- 
son is  bom,  in  order  to  choose  for  the  beginmng  of  a  Poem 
a  letter  which  has  a  propitious  influence.  The  five  aimple 
vowels  ft,  t>  C*  ^y  ®>  ^^""  *®  *^  ^^'  yrhoee  correspond- 
ing animal  is  ^m^<S  wild  cat. 

8g.  Eat.  «»,<».  2nd. 

9vJBA        OwL  t^.  3rd. 

e«.  Tiger.  e,  ©,  -A  4th. 

coc).  Snake.  o,  q,  «o.  5ih. 

<gd«d.  Horse.  e,  S^  ®.  6ih. 

SfisaS-         Crow.  c3,  d,e,  ©.  7tL 

•  c9d«o.  Deer.  «,  co,  ©.  8tL 

Each  of  these  classes  has  an  appropriate  animal  connected 
with  the  nativity  of  the  person,  which  animal  augurs  ^ther 
good  or  ill  fortune. 

Rule  Ist    e^d',  9qpm»^. 

Learned  men  who  are  conversant  with  the  Bules  of  sagesj 
are  not  satisfied  in  the  construction  of  a  verse  to  introduce 
in  the  middle  of  it  a  sanda  (two  words  united  bj  elision), 
somas  (compound  words),  or  the  inflexion  of  a  verb  or  noun. 


Binda  and  C  San^nikt  are  called  ScoflT^^  meaning  cbaracten 
not  be  founded  alone. 

cfCcoea  * 

Eianip1e:Cftd  we.    Here  ^c)  which  if  long  bj  rule  if  incieawd  by  the 
9<S)  tf .     One  aspiration  called  QeJ6)  ako  repreientf  the  loanding  of  a  MmL 

Eiamplef  of  thedghtCO^O. 

9.    6tC9<d6^G&9.  (((  Be  proaperoof. 

^eo.  0^0900.  ni  Toyoo. 

a.    6^©ca.  (lIBeHappj. 

09.    €6>e3«^«  1{{  Three  world's  chief  (Bndha). 

d.   SG^GSd.  1(1  A  name  of  the  God  CO^got. 

tf.    Sbd'c^S.  (1(  Anameofn  rifer. 

».    tndO.  ]  1  (  Name  of  Vifhnu. 

«>.  esdOvA  ((1  Race  of  snakes. 
^.B.  (if  the  sign  of  the  long,  and  I  of  the  short  syllable. 
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BULE  Sod.      Q«9tfl,(j.* 

Is  the  repetition  of  the  Bune  woid  in  »  ^fibmtt  senM. 
Example  Ist.  0«n<n6>«V^Q(^:  fe»f  ^do^QC^  *"Bum 
oload  (literally  wftter^ver)  give*  Are  to  amoroiut  women." 
Szample  Snd.  ecMMB«tever30&ie^^^4Qewe«e»«)*O«an 
«stf^a»,"CiiiudhaTingdeqnaedtheweaklimbeofdiTen)ed 
women's  enfeebled  bodiei  made  them  lean." 
BuLS  Srd.  crtfuteti^rf. 

Iftlwre  be  any  oontrarieQr  in  the  rektiflu  of  fliewoide' 
in  aha  ^pure  or  in  the  eeneei  this  hditj  oqirflMion  ie  oaDed 
•rtfi-QlA^dCwTongsgiufloation.)  Example:  9etf«)8(a«s«Mri 

•ibfisia.  "OhlweU^spoeedSTfyonrfiuneayanngwanan 
having  a  dandng  plaoe  to  daaoe  on  the  Poet'e  toogoeab  will 
continually  rendye.  on  all  sdea  Uke  a  wreath  of  flowen.* 

Buu  4th.  ee*eQ«t^ff . 

When  one  mode  of  ej^ireenonu  adopted  in  the  be^nning 
of  a  verse,  and  anather  u  need  in  the  nme  vem  for  the  ame 
nibject,dufliioeIlede8*e<«ci^«L   Exaniple:  S«a«ecMD8Q 

"Hie  own  haebaade  to  Gin,  Sbi,  and  yiai,  ihe  golden, 
nlrer,  and  aiore  Gods,  oontiniMJly  beitow  UeHBBgb* 

Here  the  gode  Inntra,  Yiduni,  andBlaha  Bnhm^an 
first  invoked  m  the  hnabandaof  Oiri.  Sbi,  and  Yin;  and 
thenby  their  ooloow;  hot  the  principal  &oh  of  the  oaiietrii&- 
tion  appear*  to  be  that  the  gods  whan  dMoiDied  by  the 
ookrars,  are  not'plaoed  in  the  same  ovder  aa  wIub  daaanhed 
bythdrwivea.  IawamisthelnMbandofGirMtt(thedao|^rtar 
(^mazble),  his  cdonr  is  rilffvr; — ^Vidom  is  the  hnaband  of 

*  ftwa  B*"  ^^  ■*  *rtf *ql  ^ttUMiaa.   nkwtHhmtmmrkni 
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Siri  (gkdness)^  his  colour  azure; — and  Malia  Brahma  of  Yiai 
(the  goddess  of  speech)^  his  colour  gold. 

BuLE  5th.  G^Osv^s^t}. 

Means  misconception: the  example  given  is  an  instance  of 
obscurity  in  the  ezpresaon.  It  alludes  to  one  of  the  incar- 
nations of  Vishnu  as  a  pig,  in  which  form  haying  wounded 
crco<5',  the  great  snake  which  snpportsthe  earth,  the  sea  of 
blood  which  flowed  firom  the  wound,  the  Poet  in  the  example 
sajs,  buojed  up  the  earth.  It  is  observed  by  the  Grammariany 
that  he  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  blood  proceeded 
from  the  wound  of  the  snake.  Example :  G^e)oge€^d<d 
Ce^fBGkoe^6^oQa^9.  "  The  pig  by  a  sea  of  blood  buoyed 
up  the  earth." 

BuLE  6tL  rftoS>v9^f>G^t3. 

Is  an  example  of  improper  compoation.  The  sun  and 
the  planet  d^  are  supposed  to  be  enemies;  and  when  there  is 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  this  luminary  is  said  to  be  followed  by 
Baha,  which  planet  has  the  form  of  a  snake. 

The  Poet  in  the  following  line  alludes  to  the  preoiinia 
stone  that  is  said  to  be  in  the  throat  of  the  Cobra  Capella, 
and  compares  the  sun  when  swallowed  by  the  pknet  Baha 
to  the  stone.  Example:  tBaQ^coe^^QoSfi^^a^QOL^ 
'']VIay  the  sun  (who  is)  the  precious  stone  in  the  throat  of 
Baha  (the  snake)  give  you  this  advantage." 

BULE  7th.  Kffdtf^vdG^Cfi. 

Is  the  irregularity  of  abstruse  and  quaint  expresuon, 
where  the  expresnon  is  buried, ^ntgencs  firom  «nLQ€n  buried 
and  ^«) — ^meaning  in  the  examples  the  quarter  of  twelve^ 
is  an  obscure  way  of  expressing  three;  and  five  times  twenty 
of  expressing  one  hundred.  1st  Example:  6^0ad'QqpS)6^€n<d. 
"  The  god  with  the  quarter  of  twelve  eyes; "  meaning  lauxai 
2d  Example :  oti8S£90)<5«><S)  d^a<Q£ 9.  '^  I  will  protect  you 
five  twenty  years." 
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BuLE  8th.  g«)g<e6^e,el. 

Is  the  irregularity  of  a  discordant  (literally,  broken.)  It  is 
applied  to  a  comparison  when  the  subject  compared  is  of  a 
different  Gender  from  what  it  is  compared  ta  In  the  ex- 
ample the  Moon,  which  is  masculine,  is  compared  to  the 
female  bird,  esSc?,  which  according  to  the  Singhalese  rules 
of  Poetry  is  a  solecism.  Example  *  SSccScs^os^S'rf.  "  The 
Moon  white  like  the  female  bird  Hansa." 

Rule  9th.  %^Qtie^c^ti. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  Bathos,  in  which  the  object 
compared  is  debased  by  the  comparison;  69(5S)tf  eoocd^d^* 
"  The  sky  clear  as  a  tank  (pond).** 

Rule  lOth.  ^odOG^tJ. 

Is  that  species  of  bad  composition  called  Hyperbole,  where 
the  object  is  extravagantly  magnified,  as  in  the  following 
example.  ^6tdG«9G>ej6^»oQ)6)«o,  6^«doS«:>89.  ''The  fire 
fly  illuminous  like  the  sun.'' 

,      Rule  11th.  ^wQ^^G^cjd. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  last  fault  in  composition,  and 
consists  in  diminishing,  or  debasing  the  object  of  the  com- 
parison. Example  «^€o^G6^q)6^£6£g^^.  ''A  strong 
man  from  respect  to  his  master  (became)  like  a  dog."  The 
four  last  faults  are  classed  together  under  the  general  name 
of  QoDG'.c^QJ  very  irregular.  Poets  having  investigated  these 
matters  will  enjoy  prosperity  among  learned  men.  Having 
done  with  these  barbarians,  know  what  learned  teachers 
have  said  as  to  the  formation  of  verses.  A  line  cannot  end 
with  ^6,  a  detached  vowel.  The  four  consonants  c9,  8, 
«),  ^,  which  collectively  are  called  csSio^,  cannot  end  a 
line,  unless  there  be  a  penultimate  consonant  sounded  with 

*  The  Moon  ii  called  6S  fromiti  oooliMn,MUMSiiniicalM  tsd  from 
iti  heat. 

2f 
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them:  and  unless  the  other  tliree  lines  of  the  stanza  have  the 
same  ending;  i.  e.  if  the  first  line  ends  in  siya  6a,  the  Uiree 
following  mnst  be  «ya;  if  in  mat  ©«i  the  three  following 
must  be  icon. 


k 


Note — p.  cclusiiL 
A  FEW  HINTS  TO  EUROPEANS  STUDYING  SiNGHALEaE. 

In  the  course  of  my  Singhalese  studies,  and  in  my  inter- 
course with  Europeans  on  the  subject  of  them,  the  qneetion 
liaa  frequently  been  proposed  to  me, — "What  course  of 
study  would  you  recommend  to  a  European,  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  Singhalese?" — to  which  I  conld 
not  return  a  ready  reply. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  £un>^M«in  settler, 
has,  however,  induced  me  to  give  it  due  consideration,  and  to 
collect  information  from  others  who  were  likely  to  assist  me  in 
the  inquir)-.  The  result  of  my  investigations  I  beg  to  lay 
beforethe  public  in  connection  with  the  Singhalese  Grammar, 
nhich  I  now  publish.  Before  entering  into  the  subject 
directly,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  con^der  the  method  of 
learning  the  Singhalese  pursued  by  the  natives. 

I .  The  Singhalese  are  taught  in  the  first  place  the  voweli 
and  consonants,  including  those  of  a  Sanscritand  PaS  origin; 
vide  Introduction.  When  the  learner  has  committed  these  to 
memory,  he  is  uught  the  second  part  of  the  Alphabet  which 
is  a  sort  of  spelling,  confined  to  the  combination  of  vowel 
sounds  with  consonants.  This  acquired  by  rote,  the  pupil  ia 
made  todistinguish  the  characters  by  repeating  each  tetter  with 
its  proper  sign  or  signs.  In  the  same  manner  he  goes  throngh 
the  second  part  of  the  Alphabet,  repeating  the  sound  tf^ether 
with  the  name  of  the  sign.  This  is  called  piUan  or  spelling, 
from  8 g  "signs."  Thus;  ^a^^  tftstAs--^.  <f  ia  called 
nyonna;tfKa^AtfKi^<s^^Am-QQi^Q^anAs-&^efKa9As^;  qo 
colled  ayanna  is  written  with  a  sign  called  9  elapUla, 
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«r!G^e^;  6>cs>9  called  A^jyonna,  is  written  with  a  ^  combuwa  and  9 
elapiUa;  &c.  &c.  After  the  pupil  has  thus  acquired  the 
Alphabet  by  hearty  (  by  which  time  he  must  have  pretty  well 
learned  the  sounds^  and  has  also  been  able  to  some  extent  to 
retain  in  his  mind  the  symbob  of  those  sounds),  he  is  taught 
to  write  the  alphabet.  The  teacher  writes  letter  after 
letter  on  a  plank  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  white  sand, 
over  which  the  pupil  traces  his  finger  nearly  in  the  same  way 
in  which  European  children  write  copies  set  to  them  in  pencil. 
While  going  through  this  process,  the  pupil  repeats  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  names  of  their  signs,  as  before. 
This  continued  for  some  length  of  time,  the  pupil  reaps 
from  his  labours  the  three-fold  advantage  resulting  ftom 
^'reading  y'  **  conversation^  and  "writing,''  to  which  reference 
is  made  by  Lord  Bacon.  The  pupil's  acquaintance  with  the 
alphabet  having  been  thus  perfected-^  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  various  symbols  of  sounds  being  full  and  complete — 
recult/  and  quick  in  pointing  out  the  letters — and  exact,  and 
accurate  in  the  conception  he  has  formed  of  their  different 
shapes  and  powers; 

II.  He  is  taught  to  read  a  little  work  called  Nampoiha, 
which  contains  a  number  of  names  of  different  cities,  vil- 
lages, temples,  &c.  e.  g.  vco^,  o«joo&^  cfd^ri^d,  &c.  &c* 

2.  The  pupil  next  conunits  to  memory  GanadewihiOa — 
a  story  regarding  Ghmisa.  This  is  an  easy  book;  but  the 
pupil  b  scarcely  taught  to  understand  it — the  object  of  hb 
tuition  being  at  thb  period  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
Singhalese  characters. 


*  1  have  observed  that  maiij  children  in  the  Sootheni  Provinee  were  el  this 
•tage  required  to  oommit  to  memory  Nimlwalia  (8ee  Introdaelion);  a  book 
rather  difficalt  to  be  mattered,  oooMderiofr  tbe  length  of  the  rfaymee.  And 
I  am  informed  that  in  the  Kandian  Province,  Magullakmia  lorme  the  teeood 
of  a  coarae  of  reading.  It  it  a  email  work  which  eaumeratae  the  tigM  and 
beauties  of  Badha. 
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3.  Wadtoihavipota,  "  a  book  on  terras  in  rfiyTne,"  con- 
ttuning  a  few  excellent  rules  of  Orthography,  follows  the 
last  in  quick  Bucceseion.  It  is  in  Singlmlese,  and  was 
probabl}'  written  at  a  very  distant  date ;  see  a  specimen 
from  it  at  p.  CM. 

4.  Budhagadja,  "  Hymns  to  Budha,"  in  Sanscrit,  ia  the 
fifth  in  order.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  courte 
of  reading  to  which  we  now  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  has  been  so  arranged  by  the  Singhalese,  as  to 
embrace,  like  their  Alphabet,  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere, 
Singhalese,  Sanscrit,  and  Pali — a  course  of  reading,  which 
prepares  the  pupil  upon  its  completion,  either  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Singhalese,  his  own  native  language,  or 
for  the  more  weighty  studies  of  the  sciences  in  the  Sanscrit, 
or  for  researches  in  his  national  religion,  taught  by  means 
of  the  Pali  language. 

5.  Sakaskada,  treats  of  Budha't  entering  the  Priesthood. 
It  is  in  Sanscrit  prose ;  and  a  little  more  difficult  than 
the  last. 

6.  Namashtaskataka  * — one  hundred  stanzas  in  Sansciit, 
with  a  paraphrase  attached  to  the  same,  written  in  praise  of 
Budha  by  one  of  his  votaries. 

7  Nawaratna,  "  The  nine  precious  gems  in  the  world," 
a  Sanscrit  work,  containing  eleven  stanzas,  of  which  two  xre 
introductory,  and  the  rem^ing  nine  complimentary  to 
"Wikkrama,  a  Hindu  Sovereign,  and  sung  by  hia  courtiers, 
of  whom  the  &mous  Kalidasha  was  one. 

8.  Wiisakara,  A  number  of  stanzas  by  Wiasdna,  in 
Sanscrit.  It  contiuns  a  paraphrase  into  the  Singhalese. 
For  a  specimen  of  these  stanzas,  see  The  Friend, 

9.  Anuradhashataha,  is  a  Sanscrit  work  enumerating  the 
last  twenty-four  Budhas,  and  a  few  particulars  connected 
with  them. 
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1 0.  Bawudha^hataJuiy  a  Sanscrit  work  by  Chandrabh&rati^ 
translated  into  the  Singhalese  by  a  priest  of  the  name  of 
Mangala,  from  whose  translation  we  selected  a  specimen 
at  p.  Ixyii. 

1 1.  SuriyashataJuiy  in  Sanscrit^  in  honour  of  the  regent  of 
the  Sun. 

12.  fVortamalay  a  work  in  different  tunes  written  with 
the  professed  object  of  teaching  how  to  modulate  the 
voice  in  reciting  poetry. 

13.  Wortamcdahhiyaway  in  Sanscrit  by  Chandrabh&rati; 

rather  a  difficult  book. 

14.  Amarasinghay  is  the  well  known  Amaracdsha,  the 
Sanscrit  Dictionary. 

III.  The  pupil  has  now  gone  through  a  course  of  reading 
in  the  Singhalese^  Sanscrit,  and  Pali  literature.  He  has  not 
only  committed  to  memory  the  text,  but  has  also  gone 
through  the  commentaries  in  the  Singhalese;  and,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  enter 
into  any  one  of  the  three  departments  of  literature  in 
whose  elements  he  has  been  already  initiated.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  our  present  inquiry  to  trace  his  progress  in 
the  two  learned  languages  last  mentioned.  Suffice  it  to 
follow  the  student  in  his  researches  into  the  Singhdle$e. 

In  the  study  of  the  Singhalese  classics,  there  is  no  regular 
course  prescribed  for  the  student,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  first  section ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  the  best  Sing-* 
halese  teachers  recommend  the  following  method : 

1.  The  SidaM  Sangarawa ;  and  its  Commentary — the 
former  being  conunitted  to  memory.  Whilst  studying  this, 
the  student  reads  with  his  teacher  the  Foeis  in  the  following 

order;  viz. 

2.  Kusqjitake.     3.     Guttille.    4.     Kamasikare. 
Having  gone  through  the  above,  the  student  may  read 

by  himself  with  ease    and   without   the    aid    of  living 
teachers,  a  host  of  other  modem  poets;  and  may  also. 


i 
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accordingly  as  lie  is  inclined,  devote  a  portion  of  bis  time 
to  versification — the  best  authors  being  hie  guide.  The 
£lu  Prosody,  the  Lakunusera,  the  Swabhasa  ahnkara,  and 
various  Sanscrit  works  ou  the  same  subject  will  furnish  him 
with  all  the  uecessary  information. 

If  desirous  of  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  Singhalese, 
the  student  may  with  advantage  read  some  uf  the  andeat 
poets;  e.  g. 

5.  Sasadawa. 

6.  Kaw-Silumina. 

7.  Muwadcw'  dawatha. 

8.  The  ancient  Inscriptions,   &c  &c. 

I  have  now  gone  ihrougb,  and  pointed  out  the  course 
of  study  pursued  by  the  Singhalese  student,  and  the  different 
stages  at  which  he  arrives  in  his  progress.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  what  is  good  for  the  Native,  is  but  ill- 
adapted  to  the  European.  The  latter  has  neither  the  time  to 
go  through  the  long  list  of  school  books  to  which  I  have 
adverted;  nor  would  he  derive  much  real  profit  by  doing  eo 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  reading.  And  it  would  be 
little  less  than  ridiculous  to  trace  out  a  mode  of  study,  with 
reference  to  non-existing  materials;  in  which  case,  however, 
I  would  be  prepared  to  throw  out  other  and  more  useful 
hints  than  are  to  be  found  in  these  few  observations.  With 
these  views  before  us,  I  shall  briefly  lay  down  what  in 
my  opinion  may  prove  to  be  a  Buccessfiil  course  of  study 
for  the  European. 

IV.  I  need  scarcely  eay  that  the  student  should  b^n 
with  the  alphabet ;  but  once  the  Singhalese  Hodia  contains 
other  than  Singhalese  characters,  and  is  also  deficient  in 
some  important  respects,  *  it  is  considered  necessary  that  he 
should  in  the  first  place  learn  only  the   10+2   vowels,  and 

•  The  Singbalae  Hbdia  'ia  deScient  in  fS  and  S.      l-erhap*  the;  *te  l«(t 
aa%  for  the   reaion  atatcd   b;  lu   U   p.  p.  15,  SS ;   bul  II 
huillj  be  dc«med  corrrd. 
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the  20  consonants,  in  the  order  and  method  in  which  they 
are  given  by  me  in  the  Introduction^  p.  Iviii.  (See  also 
Appendix  C.  p.  142,  and  plate  IIL)  These  he  may,  with 
ordinary  attention,  master  in  one  day.  He  should  then  write 
out  the  characters  on  a  slate,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  he  can 
accurately  read  and  write  each  letter.  He  will  then  do  well 
to  ascertain  how  consonants  are  inflected  with  vowels,  by 
means  of  sjrmbols.  See.  p.  p.  Iviii,  142.  This  learnt,  he  may 
direct  his  attention  to  the  symbols  of  foreign  sounds,  which  are 
given  in  the  Hodia.  *  Lastly,  he  should  notice  the  double 
or  joint  characters,  and  ascertain  the  peculiarity  of  their 
sounds  and  formation.  A  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  drawn  up  in  the  Introduction,  f 

If  such  a  method  be  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a 
European  will  learn  the  alphabet  in  less  than  a  week.  In- 
deed, without  any  such  method,  a  European  acquaintance 
of  my  own,  mastered  the  confused  alphabet,  consisting 
as  it  is  said,  of  50  characters,  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  the  student  ought  to  pick  up  the  lan- 
guage to  some  extent,  by  frequently  conversing  with  the 
natives,}  and  with  his  teacher,  who  is  to  be  preferred,  if  he 
happens  to  be  ignorant  of  English.     And  although  recent 

•  Set  Plate  No.  III. 

t  In  studying  the  Sing^halese  Alphabet,  Earopeana  meet  with  a  toond  which 
they  find  difficnlt,  if  not  impomble,  to  utter,  hit  (ft;  aee  our  remarks  thereon 
at  p.  lix.  It  is  not  a  little  amonng  to  the  nmtiYe  to  obaenre  the  different  aoooda 
given  to  it  by  Enropemns.  I  have  once  heard  a  Earopean  pronoance  the  word 
»t.d  <  besidf^ '  *  leaving  off ;  6^CO<5  'female  thief.*  How  would  a  native  under- 
stand if  C^LO)  be  pronoanced  <?^i  or  t9<t;  if  CfttA  be  sounded  <?tD; 
or  if  ^v^si  be  uttered  ^<^  or  e<r.?  u  is  therefore,  dcnrable,  thai  the 
student  should,  in  tkie  earlieat  ilage  of  hb  itadies,  uae  bit  beat  endeavoun  to 
acquire  the  correct  sound  of  this  letter. 

I  1  was  once  peculiarly  interested  in  observing  a  young   Earopeaa  apeak 
the  Singhalese  with  facility  and  fluency.     This  being  aomewhal  unuaual,  I 
found  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  picked  up  the  language    in  a  comparatively 
short  time   by    continually    speaking    with    the    nntivea,   of   whom  the 
itinerant  basket-women  between  the  Baikal  and  Iba  Colla  bridge,  fnrid 
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experience  proves  tlijit  it  is  unnecessary,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
commit  to  memory  the  meaning  of  words,  yet  itis  apprehended 
that,  with  a  view  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  course  of  study 
which  can  hardly  be  pursued  without  frequently  conversing 
with  the  natives  in  their  own  language,  the  student  may 
with  great  advantage,  commit  a  few  hundreds  of  words  to 
memory;  and  frequently  consult  Mr.  Clough's  Dictionary," 
which  he  will  find  of  the  greatest  utility  and  help  as  he 
advances  in  his  studies.  At  the  same  time  he  will  do  well 
to  attend  to  the  spelling  of  words,  which  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  mastering,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
alphabet,  which  points  out  the  different  sounds  by  their  certain 
and  definite  symbols.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  merely 
learn  words;  but  he  should  also  correctly  ascertain  the 
various  modes  in  which  they  are  applied  to  express  different 
sentiments  of  the  mind. 

I  would  here  recommend  him  to  consult  Mr.  Lamhrick's 
School  Vocabulary;  and  to  go  through  a  little  work  endtled 
"Exercises  in  English  and  Singhalese,  explanatory  of  the 
elements  of  English  Grammar,"  published  in  1846,  as  I  under- 
stand, by  the  Rev.  C.  Senanayaka  of  the  Cotta  Church 
Mission.  The  latter  work  contuns  very  good  exercises  for 
the  student;  and  they  will  doubtless  prove  exceedingly  useful 
in  acquiring  both  the  language,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  it« 
Grammar. 

At  this  stage  I  would  recommencd  the  student  to  read 
with  attention  the  translation  of  the  Sidath-Sangarawa,  here 
presented  to  the  public.     He  need  not  commit  any  portion 


the  iiiB;Drit;.  1  would,  however,  m 
inleicoiine  to  Ihe  iowft  clutea,«nce  bj 
■  crpal  deal  of  [he  low  ilang  wLieh 
■he  pnwncE  of  Ihe  higher  clanei. 

■  In  Ihe  iBD^age  otS'n  Uilliam  Jonei 
condemnini;    ■   work   a>  defeclive,  becaiuF 
:h  he  hean ;  foi 


Ihe  ■tudent  sxaioit  t 
doing  he  ia  almoMini 
highly  orteotivo  wher 


fining  hii 


nt  is  cautionrd  "  aguut 
-1   liud  in   it  eveiT   votd 

-■  — -  '"■— ,  -v.  ~~..ui  in  gcnetal  ate  caughi  imperfecilj  by  Ihe  ear,  anl 

raan;  vardi  ate  ipelled  and  pTOQOunced  very  diffeicDtly." 
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of  it  to  memory^  except  it  be  the  inflexions  of  nouns: 
it  is  sufficient  to  peruse  it  with  the  professed  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  difference  between  his  own  grammar  (with  which 
he  is  presumed  to  be  ahready  acquainted)  and  that  of  the 
Singhalese.     Having  strongly  impressed    his  mind   with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Singhalese  language^as  distinguished 
from  his  own,  he  may  proceed  to  read  an  easy  work, 
such  as  the   Singhalese  version  of  the  Bible,  the  Lanka- 
Nidhana,  or  any  of  the  little   publications  which  have 
lately  emanated  from  the  School  Conunission.    As  the  bee 
extracts  honey  even  frt>m  the  humblest  flowers,  the  student 
may  derive  much  benefit  from  these  works,  by  applying  to 
the  passages  which  he  may  select  from  them  the  Bules  of 
Grammar;  by  examining  how  far  they  are  correct  according 
to  those  rules;  by  correcting  the  errors  found  in  them  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  Sidath  Sangarilwa;  and  by 
analysing  them,  with  the  assistance  of  his  living  instructor, 
in  the   manner    pointed  out  in  the    exercise  offered  at 
p.  p.  210-212.     Let  him  also  proceed  to  write  and  re-write 
each  sentence  in  different  forms,  varying  the  constructiona 
of  words  and  clauses  whilst  retaining  the  sense  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  them.  '^Practice  of  this  kind,'*  says  Arnold 
in  his  English  Grrammar,  p.  iiL,  '*  will  be  found  to  give  the 
pupil  a  mastery  over  the  idioms  and  laws  of  construction 
of  his  own  language ;  to  which  he  will  soon  learn  to  refer, 
for  comparison,  those  of  any  foreign  language  he  may 
happen  to  be  studying."    In  the  meantime  the  student  is 
recommended  to  converse  with  his  teacher,  and  to   get 
him  to   illustrate  the  rules  of  the  Grammar  by  other  and 
more  familiar  examples  selected  from  common  discourse. 
This  continued  for  some  time,  the  learner  will  acquire  a 
stock  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read  some 
of  our  standard  writers. 

Of  these,  the  first  book  that  I  would  pat  into  his  hands  is 
the  Sulu  Biga  Eatnikara,  a  Utile  abridgement  of  the  jB%a 

2g 
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Jtatii^hara,  od  tbe  history  of  Ceylon.  He  may  then,  with 
a  view  to  his  examination  for  admittance  to  the  public  service, 
read  the  Rajawalia,  Kusajatake,  Meeripenne' t  MiictUa- 
neotis  Poems  (see  p.  ccxlvi.),  and  the  Pansiapanasfataka. 
The  last-named  work  is  of  sufficient  bulk  to  engage  the 
student  for  a  comiderable  time;  and  its  style,  which  is 
correct  and  elegant,  is  such  as  may  safely  be  recommended  to 
the  learner.  The  more  than  probable  fact  that  the  Sidath' 
Sangarawa  was  composed  at  the  time  when  tbe  Jatakea 
were  translated  into  Singhalese  (see  p.  cxxz.),  must  ftimiah 
the  student  with  an  additional  reason  to  induce  him  thoroughly 
to  master  the  former  at  this  time. 

Whilst  engaged  in  reading  the  Jatakes,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  student  should  translate  passages  selected 
from  that  work  (we  here  adopt  the  language  of  Sir 
W.  Jones)  "  into  his  native  language  (EngUsh)  with  the 
utmoBt  exactness.  Let  him  then  lay  aside  the  original,  and 
after  a  proper  interval,  let  him  turn  the  same  chapter  (or 
passage)  back  into  Siite/halese  by  the  assistance  of  the  Giam- 
mar  and  Dictionary;  let  him  al'terwards  compare  his  second 
translation  with  the  original,  and  correct  it3  faults  according 
to  that  model.  This  is  tlie  exercise  so  often  recommended 
by  the  old  rhetoricians,  by  which  a  student  will  gradually 
acquire  the  style  and  manner  of  any  author  whom  he 
desires  to  imitate,  and  by  which  almost  any  language  may 
be  learned  in  six  months  with  ease  and  pleasure."  * 

The  student  will  doubtless  now  be  prepared  to  read  some 
of  our  classics;  and  if  be  be  dearous  of  distinguishing  lum- 
self  as  a  Singhalese  scholar,  I  would  advise  him  to  read 
Attanaffalu-wanse,  (see  p.  clxxxv.)  Amawatura,  (see  p.  cIviL) 
Pvjawaiia,  (see  p  clxxii.)  and  Pradeepiiav>a  (see  p.  clz.) — 
works  which  are  both  elegant  and  correct.  He  might  also 
read  with  advantage  some  of  our  poets  in  connexion  with  the 


•  See  ail  W.  Jonci'i  «otki.  II.  p.  130. 
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above  prose  writers.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Guttilk  and 
Kaviasekara  are  the  best  which  he  could  undertake  not 
only  to  translate,  but  also  to  render  into  colloquial  prose, 
with  which  the  learner's  studies,  carried  on  with  the  assistance 
of  his  teacher,  must  have  now  made  him  familiar. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  which 
cannot  fail  to  improve  the  Singhalese  student,  just  in  the  same 
way  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  serves  to  improve 
our  knowledge  of  English.  The  models  of  composition 
furnished  by  the  Sanscrit  cannot  be  too  much  recommended; 
nor  can  the  grace  and  ornament  of  its  style  be  sufficiently 
admired.  And  an  additional  reason  why  a  Singhalese  scholar 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  Sanscrit,  is,  that  the  modem 
Singhalese  is  nearly  the  same  as  Sanscrit  both  in  construction 
and  words — a  great  portion  of  the  latter  language  being 
substituted  for  the  Singhalese,  which  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  the  following  passages,  shewing 
the  connexion  between  the  Sanscrit  and  Singhalese. 

Sanscrit — ofej^G^oondo^s^co  G^csnttoSS^roScnoD^,,  e> 
tt3noG^enQ^<?'e3oen9^4$kdda9o6[!)s^€r>9^Ce9  f  „6^e>€n&eo;6 
6^S)&c98&^k5>8)oG^€n^a>9O9^C03<»G^&«3ttoS)€n^c$b3(e^)8^ 
«no8)&<^edg^o5<^<so«9G  Oe>d€^48>6^«o(»;)0dc9«rl^8 
G^n8<n&^Sqg&,«  ttGFGe£d«>«s)t  e9^d6^09(»9G9€noto8<d 
— Hitopadesa,  p.  22. 

Singhalese — S^QO*)S)s^^cosvc3(B>>«s>9e9Sn.€o9^9G^(^id«ft€„ 
c9G^«£oS<s3<n9  es>999^c$S<s3dcrv€  SD^Gfi^  S)€n^^6^ 
6^cfi^<d  GG®c^c9«rl^«Q6  S)0c^e9C^eJs>c9n0en8<^g99c9„  tf  E«i 

''In  the  province  of  Qowda there  is  a  city  called  Kosambe. 
In  it  dwells  an  opulent  merchant  named  Chandanadiiaa. 
Being  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  his  mind  swayed  by 
sensual  desires,  in  the  pride  of  his  wealth  he  manied  « 
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merchant's  daughter  named  LeeUwatL  She  was  young, 
resembling  the 'Victorious'  banner  of  Makarakitu:  (conse- 
quently) her  aged  husband  was  not  to  her  liking." 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  add  anything  more  to  the  few 
hints  which  I  have  now  given  to  the  European  student ;  and 
if  they  should  in  any  way  prove  serviceable  to  him  I  shall 
be  amply  compensated  for  my  trouble. 
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Abayagiri,  the  temple  of,  xiiviu 

Abbreviation  of  souodi,  8. 

Ablative  case,  35 ;  terminations  of,  35, 
36 ;  Syntax  of,  36  ;  Examples  of,  94. 

Abraham  de  Saram,  2d.  Maha  Modliar, 
a  poet,  ccxlvii. 

Accusative  case,  28  ;  terminations  of,  ib  ; 
Syntax  of  the,  ib,  et  seq. ;  Examples 
and  terminations  of,  92. 

Acrostics,  rare  in  the  Sinhalese  lan- 
guage, cii. 

Active  voice,  54. 

Adaras6kamile,  a  poem,  Ixxiii. 

Addison*s  Critique  on  Paradise  Lost, 
Ixxvii. 

Addenda,  contains  translation  of  Vibat 
Maldama,  91  et  seq. 

Adelung,  referred  to.  ix. 

Adjectives,  no  degrees  of  comparison,  xl. 

Adverbs,  22  ;  definition  of,  23. 

Agaro,  5. 

Age  of  imitation,  ccxxxv. 

Aggregation,  nouns  of,  n.  10. 

AgnisUiamba,  an  obsolete  science  of  tlie 
Singhalese,  clxviii. 

Alagiawanna  Mobottila.  author  of  tlie 
Kusajitaka  &c',  Ixxiii,  ccvii. 

Alensukatiwa  translated  into  Singha- 
lese, Ixxvi. 

Alliteration  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Ixxvii ;  in  the  Latin,  ciii ;  in  Sing- 
halese Prote,  cciii. 

Alphabet,  Pali,  found  in  the  north  of 
Java,  Ivii. 

Alphabet,  Singhalese,  the  existence  of 
Pali  and  Sanscrit  characteni  in, 
xlix;  the  formation  of  the  letten 
in,  Iviii ;  two  vowels  in,  nnnotioed 
in  the  Grammar,  lix ;  the  different 
powen  of  the  letten  in,  142 ;  the 
impracticability  of  adapting  the  Ro- 
man Alphabet  to,  185 ;  Sanscrit  and 
Pali  characters  in.lxi,  et  seq. ;  con- 
tains seven  Sanscrit  voweb,  Ixii; 
the  Pali  and  Saoscnt  oonsonaiUs  in, 
Ixiii ;  resembles  the  andeot  Kar- 
nataka,  Ivii. 

Alphabet,  Singhalese,  2. 

Aluwihira,  a  subterraneous  or  Rock 
Temple  near  Matella,  cxiv. 

Amalgamation  of  Singhalese  with  San- 
scrit and  Magadhi  characters,  Iv. 

Amara  Cteha,  referred  to,  cv ,  225. 

Amarasinha,  see  Amaracteha. 


Amiwatura,  a  Prose  work,  dvii. 

Ambiguity,  78. 

Ambiloquy,  80. 

Amphibrach,  75. 

An'arut  Samas,  see  compounds. 

AnapoBst,  75. 

Ancient  diffen  from  tlie  modem  Singlia- 

lese,  xxxiv. 
Anderson's,  (Sir  George,)  Minute  on  the 

native  languages,  197. 
Andim&le,  a  Poem,  Ixxiii. 
Antibacchic,  75. 

Anurigamile,  a  Poem,  Ixxiii,  ccxvi. 
Anurudhashataka,  224. 
Anushwira,    o,  an  immutable  conso- 
nant, Iviii, 
Apabbransa,  or  the  jargon  dialect,  li. 
— — — ,  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit, 

clxxxviii. 
Apartment  of  appropriation,  a  piece  set 

apart  for  the  Priests,  cxlviii. 
Aphceresb, ».  $  9. 
Apocope,  fi. }  9. 
Appellatives,  10. 
Appendix  A.,  the  text  of  tlie  Sidath 

Sangara,  107.  et  seq. 
— —  B.,  the  text  of  Vibath  Malda- 
ma, 128.  et  seq. 
— —  C,  notes  on  the  text  by  the 

translator,  133,  et  srq. 
AraoMina,  king  of,  solicited  b^  Wijaya- 

bahn    IL    to   depute   pious    and 

learned  Budhist  Priests  to  Ceylon, 

dxvL 
Aristotle,  quoted,  84, 85. 
Armour^  translation  of  an  Inscription 

Dottoed,  xxxviii. 
Article,  the,  25, 26. 
Arts  and  sciences  known  to  the  Singha- 

Icee,  dxviit. 
Arutbkiria  or  verbal  appellatives,  1 1 ,  59. 
Aruthpala  or  perspicuity,  187. 
AsMlnsajltake,  a  Ptoem,  by  Nijldi  Rija- 

stnha,  ecxxxi. 
Asakdi,  poem  called,  2, 181. 
Asdka,  identical  with  Darmlsftka,  cxli; 

acctssion  of,  319  a.  c,  cilii. 
Aspirate  cbaradert  in  Sanscrit,  Iv. 
A'tosaaa  pAda,  or  rrflactive  voice,  xli. 
Attanagalvwaiiee,  a  prose  work,  dixxv. 
Attrilwrtives,  10,51  el  seq. 
Atallakatiwa,  a  poem,  Ixiiv. 
Atawis  or  Commentaries  oa  the  Pita- 

kas,  eilv. 
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AagmeDtatio,  n.  J  II. 

Auiiliaij  rue.  30  ;   deflailton  of.   n.    ii 

eluq.  1  cerminstiuiu  of,  3S,    93 

(jntsi  of,  33. 
AiiuBDUi,  we  compounds. 
Aridainaa.  ao  accident  of  GrsmiiiBr,  9. 
AvjajebbBwa  Samu,  ■*.  44. 

BACCHrc.  a  prowdial  foot.  75. 
BahuTrihi  compounds,  n.  44,  48. 
BBlapprabMaoe.  198.  alO. 
BUivaUra  ciled.n  (i)  36,  71. 
Ballvanala  Mabalmayo,  a  lemale  vri 


Bbdb.  o[  divinity,  inclading  the  three 

Pitakai,  cli'ii. 
BaiaOBma-fabauka.  a  dia^m,  bi  Ka- 

ratoue   Teninsose,   cvii ;    plaie    of 

BaraDa-Ganitayl.    ■  SiDghaloe  Poet, 


Bawadhtuhalake.ei  tract  liamtbe  Intro- 

doction  to,  livii,  ass. 
BeluaDtskatiiTB.  a  poem.  InvL 
Baoedictive  mood.  59.  61,  105. 
Betel,  ptQpenies  of.  rev,  304,  S07. 
Bhodiut,  hii  forj^iving  temper,  clii. 
BUckitoDe'*  Commeniaries  quoted,  13S. 
Blank  vene.  icvii,  ciuL 
Bnmbactic  itjile,  Itviii. 
Booiu,  SinghBleie,  language  employed 

in.  Dot  identical  «ith   that  luoallj 

■poken,  xlviii. 
Bopp,  ProffBor.  quoted,  iixii,  xl,  jli, 

ilii.  ilvii,  itviii,  lii,  laiii ;  19,  190. 
Brahmia  from  India,  matlen  of  Sing' 

hB>e«  Isp^a^,  II :  introduced  Uie 

Sanwriiinto  Ceylon,  ctlii. 
BlODgliam,  Lord,  quotation  from.  cic. 
Budba,  appellationi  of,  criii ;  died  at 

Ibe  tge  o[  80,  ct;  atlribnte*  o(. 


ha,  (on  of  Jetti-tiuo.  a  great 
proficient  in  medicine,  clilL 

Bodbagadja.  324. 

Budba-Gboahabi  a  vet;  learned  and  re- 
Doinied  PrieM,  cli,  cliii. 

Budbiim,  doctrines  of,  propounded  b; 
Mihindu,  30e.  b.  c.n;  fouratliclea 
of  belief  in,  ciii;  iDicoducuon  of, 
into  Ce;loD,  307  a.  c  ,  cil ;  telt 
booka  ol,  committed  to  vriling  b; 
GOO  PrMsts,  93   a.  c.  CiW. 

Budbiitical  Scriptoro,  burnt  by  Wibara- 
tiita,   A.  D.  20V,  ctlvi. 


Budo^nUanklre.  a  poem,  i 
Budu-re>.(Boodboo-rair3)Bp 

occasionalli  seen  in  the  beaveni  in 
fainti)'  rr«emblii>g  dw 

northern  lie-liu.  ci.  ciiv. 
Btijan^inili,    a    ipeciei    of    Rbjme*, 


DecleDsion :   termiaationt  of, 

see  under  the  brad  of  each  case ; 

■Tniaiof,U.;  eiampleiof.  n.  43. 

Caste,   opinion  of  king    Sree    ~ 

regard  ing.  cliuvii. 
Caltiilna.  a  Hindu  Pandit  referred  to,  ii. 
Catullus  qooted.  icv. 

lal  verb,  60;  lormation  of.  ii.;  in- 
fleiionsol.iA.;  governing  doubleac' 


Chaler't  Grai 
Cbatui  Sanija. 

Budbiim.  ciii. 
Chiltra,  drawing,  cliii. 
(Jbiramlie,  a  poem,lixiii. 
Cfarinian   instruction  imparted   to   tba 

Veddai,  iviii. 
Chilmica.    another  name  for  Calnca ; 

«hicb  wee. 
Clasufirauon  of  letDera,  144. 
Clough'a,  (Rev.  B.)  Oictiooar^.   13T  ; 

quotatioD)  from,  :  '  '" 


College — see  Medical. 

Colombo,  koiamio  means  "  harbour,"  ^ 

Combination  or  Compounds,  3. 
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Compounds,  44. 
— ^—  AviasamM,  i6. 
— ^—  Vibat  Samas,  <6.,  45. 
»^— »^—  Wesesun  Samas,  i6.  47. 

■  An'aruth  Samas,  ib.  48. 

■  D'aruth  Samas,  <6.  49. 
— compared   with   the  like  in 

Sanscrit,  n.  ib. 

— ^— ^—  Copulative,  49. 

Concord,  51,  et  seq. 

Conditional  mood,  59,  62. 

Conjugation,  principles  of,  55, 100,  191. 

Conjugational  infleiions,  55,  101 . 

Conjunctions,  see  Indeclinable  particles. 

Consonants  twenty,  2. 

Construction  of  sentences  in  the  Sing- 
halese, 59,  et  seq. 

Correspondence  between  the  Singhalese 
and  Indian  kings  in  the  Pali  lan- 
guage, xii. 

Countenanceof  a  Yakkinniorshe-demon, 
ivi. 

Course  of  Reading  in  the  Singhalese,S22. 

Courts  of  Justice^see  Justice. 

Cretic,  a  proaodial  foot,  75. 

Crombie  quoted,  24,  50. 

Culuca,  the  Sanscrit  designation  for  ele- 
gant Proae,  Ixvii. 

Dactyl,  a  prostodial  foot,  75. 
Dahamgetta,  a  Singhalese  Poem,  Uv  ; 

extract  from,  clxxxv. 
Dakunut5halgee,   «  species    of    blank 

verse,  cxxxu 
Dalad&kati«»a,  ccvii. 
Dalad&wanse,  a  prose  work,  clxxiiii; 

extract  Irom,  i6. 
Dambadeniasnc,  a  prose  work,  clxxiv. 
Dampiyiwa,  translated  from  Pali,  one 

of  the  books  named  in  Sir  George 

Anderson's    Minute  202  ;    extract 

from,  199. 
Danakal,  energy  in  compoaition,  188. 
Dandialankira,  a  Sanscrit  work  on  Rhe- 
toric, 184. 
Danub*bUha«  archery,  dxix. 
Darmaklrti.  a  celebrated  writer,  clxiiL 
Dashakumira  charita,  a  Sanscrit  prose 

work,  184. 
Dative  ca<te,  33 ;  terminationa  of,  34 ; 

Syntax  of,  35 ;  examples  of,  94. 
David  de  Saram,  a  celebrated  native 

chieftain  and  Poet,  ccxxxvii. 
Davy,  Dr.  quoted,  cxiv. 
Deb«is,  or  dialogues,  exvii. 
Declension,  definition  of.  3. 
Decleosiotts  of  nouns,  25 ;  96  al  seq. 

proDouot,  9!l. 

Definite  article, «.  25. 
Degrees  of  comparison,  «.  51. 
Demon  or  Yakho  worship,  xtii. 


Denamutumila,  a  poem,  Ixxtii. 

f>ental  sounds,  144,  147. 

Derivative  nouns,  11. 

Derivatit  es,  65,  70. 

Description  of  the  city  of  Kusiwath,  clxx. 

Descriptive  nouns,  12  n. 

D^va  Nigara,  introduced  by  the  SinAa 

conquerors,  Ivi. 
DdwadarmajUaka,  a  Poem,  ccxxxvii. 
DiwadOtha  SOtra  Sanna,  quoted,  Ixx. 
Diwdath*  warna,  a  poem,  Uxvi. 
Diagram,  No.  1,  xciv;  Na  2,  cvii. 
.of  8  classes  of  letters,  cxxvi; 

of  well  meant  words,  cxxvit. 
Dialogue  between  a  pandit  and  a  Yak- 

kinni,  (a  she-demon)  xv;  dialogue, 

a  species  of  style,  85. 
Disorder  in  composition,  79. 
Disquisition  on  cold  water,  clxxiii, 
Dissaniyaka,  a  linguist,  ccxxviii ;  extracts 

from  his  works,  i6. 
Distribution   of  syllabic    instants    into 

blank   Terse,  cxxxi ;  into  Rhymes, 

cxxxiL 
Divine  characters,  77. 
Doctrines  of  Bndbbm  propounded  by 

Mahindtt,  306  a.  c,  xx. 
Don  Abraham  de  Saram,  2d  Maha  Mod- 
liar,  ccxlvii. 
Don  Thomass  Modliar,  Native  Pandit, 

ccxlvii. 
Double-entendre  verses  in  Singbalete, 

IxT,  cxvi,  cclxxix,  et  tea. 
Du-agagee,aspecies  of  blank  verse, cxxxL 
Dunuville   Gajaiiiyaka   Nillame,    xciv, 
xcvi ;  a  Singhalese  Poet,  ocxxxi. 
— ^—  Hatane.  a  poem,  ccxxxii. 
Darandara,  a  celebrated  writer,  dixxt. 
Dwandwa  Componnda, «,  44. 
Dwign  Compounds,  n.  44. 
Dyaentry,  six  kinds  of,  ccxxir. 


Eastern  Monachiam,  work  by  Re?.  S. 
Hardy.  DOticed*  cxhriiL 

Edifices,  Budhistical,  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  Goadock  river,  Ivii. 

Education,  female,  ccxv. 

Elements  of  Grammar,  twenty,  1. 

Elision,  5. 

Elongation  of  letters,  8. 

Elo,  no  other  than  tha  Singbalaaa,zxTii ; 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  uxii ; 
notion  that  it  b  the  colloquial  dia- 
lect confuted,  xxxiii;  aacient  lan- 
gvage  of  the  Siagfaalasa,  ixxviii ; 
ProiHMly,  Boriii. 

^—  Akirldia,  a  dictionary,  iiTiiL 

— ^  SaaacrtI  atyla  iattodocad  into  tbo 
iaiand,  xlix,  clmvil. 
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Efs,  Budbiitical,  •niedtird   bf   Hatia- 
Dims,  the  •■ine  tdjinted,  ell,  cilii. 
Eilabluhrd  atage,9,  IS6. 
E*il  characten,  curi,  «  ttg.  77. 
EiBDipleiofaDcimtaDd  mcMleni  Singha- 

Eierdte  is  paniog.  SIO. 

Lxecciie  (or  tlie  Mudcnt.  a  tprcimCD  or 

an,  S13. 
Eipletiie*.  170. 


Fe«t  P[o«odiBl,7S. 
hVmalf  tducatioQ.  cci». 

wriieii  amongsl  the  Knghalew, 

Ffvec,  eiphl  hindi  or,cc»ii. 

Forbei'(Major)Eleven  jeania  Cf^lon, 


9.  referred  to,  cliiivii 


GanadewiheUa.  2t3. 

GlixlBraa.  dancing,  miuic,  Ac.  cliii. 

GangUbhana .  a  poem,  quotation  (roiD, 

GaicoD.  ■  Poet,  cciii ;  his  portrj.  ecilv. 
Gee,  a  ipecin of  blank  vene.cuii. 
Gender,  deriaition  or.  3  ;  masculine  and 

feminine.l9  ;conipacative  noliccol. 

ib. ;  of  nouna  denved  Irom  Pali,  tic, 

«.  20;  peculiariue*  in  filing,  in  Ihe 

SinghaleM.K.  31. 
Genitive   case,  37;  lermination*  of,  37, 

36,  9S  ;  ■jnlai  oF,  40;  infieiions  of, 

17B. 
Ghotti  plajing;  at  chcket  nith  empt; 

■kiilb,  a  tale,  Itiv. 
CilchriM'a  (Or.j  Mttem  oripellin;,  IS.5. 
Gnia,  an  obtoiete  scieiicc  of  tbe  Sing- 

'-'   batcse,  cliii. 
Gogerly,  tbe  Rev   D.  J.,  ccilviii. 
GolduDith,  Or.  quoted,  liii,  lutiL 
GoTprnmeM  o(  cava,  T3. 
Goiernment  Ordinanceii,  th*  trantlated, 

198. 
GowtamB  and  Ibe  ascetic,  clviii. 
Guna.B  modification  o\  voweU,  H9. 
GundDck    nvei,   Budbisiical  edifice*  la 

be  found  in  tlie  vicimtj  of.  lii,  Wii. 
GuTD,  definition  of,   cii;    maiki  proper 

for,  esniii, 
GBmln,  afabalovammal,  ISS. 


GurulugAnii.  author  of  the  Pradeepiklwa 

Gulteial  wnindi,  14-).  147. 

Cuuilla,  a  celebrated  poem,  ciii ;  extract 


Ivii 
Haiicb'chHndrakallwa   translated    iiM 

SinRhalew,  liiiv. 
Heerainmile,  a  PoeiD,biiiL 
Helenlkaltaatiantlatedinto  Singfaaleae, 

Heresy,  the  Wftulian.  ctlvi. 

Heltifroda,  a  Poel.ceilv. 

ilejlin,  Dr,  quoted,  citiv. 

Hindu  Paotbeon.  author  of,  quoted,  ilir, 

HUiories  published  b.  tbe  School  Com- 

misnon.  198. 
Hialory  of  Ihe  Singhalese  language  di- 
vided iolo  fire  periods,  cmii. 
HilSpadese,  a  portion  ol.  translated  into 

Singhalese.  204.  eitracl  from,  ccr, 
HAdia.  aCBnity   bel»een  the  Tamil  and 

Singhalese,   Ivii;    Singfaalete,  liii ; 

definition  of.  tfr. 
Hul;    Scripture*,    traiuUtian    of   tbe, 

liiiiv  ;  the  CotiavenioD  coDipBia' 

tivel)-  inconect,  bin. 
Hooker,  quoted,  140. 
Horace  quoted,  icv. 
Home  Tooke's  Diversiom  on  Porlej,  10. 
Hospitality  or  chaiiijr,  a  paragraph  on. 

Human  characten,  77. 
Humboldt,  referred,  ilrJiL 
CO.  the  use  of.  la,  et  ho. 
Hymn  to  Holy  Trinitj,IM 


Idioms  belveen  the  English  and  Sin- 
ghalese languages,  iliiL 
Imperative    mood,  59,  105. 
Indeclinable  Paiticki,  9.  22,  S3,  I6S. 
Indicative  mood.  95. 
InQectional  terminations  of  paiats,  lee 

InSexion,  principle*  of,  179. 

Inflexion,  4  ;  ol  the  nomiaaliTFeaae  36; 
of  the  accQiialive,  38  :  of  iha  iMtre- 
menlal,  29;ol  the  auxiliary,  31;  of 
the  dauve.  33  ;  of  ibe  ablative,  3S| 
ol  the  genitive.  37. 17S  :  of  the  loca- 
tive, 40;  ol  the  vocMiTe,  41 ;  tf 
nopsisor.  179, 

Ingiiiaihatane,  a  poem.  ccxuviL 

liucliptiontoiirock*>(MibiDtala,cxlTu; 
near  Oambul  letter*  apploiinaliiig 
to  the  ancient  Singhalese,  cxIt, 
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Inscription,  an,  of  a.  d.  202,  modernii«iHi 
in  183U,  xxxvi ;  lound  at  PepiliiiDa, 
extract  from  an,  c&cix. 

Instrumental  cai>e,  29;  terminations  of, 
ih ;  Syntax  of,  30  :  examnles  of,  93. 

Interjections.  176. 

Interpolated  letters,  5,88. 

Intransitive  verb*.  54. 

Inundation  ol  1828.  ccxlvii. 

Ironv,  84. 

IrugulkuIapariwcniLdipati,  author  of 
koMul  Sandese.  cscvi. 

Itihasa.  an  obsolete  Science  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese, cixviii. 

Janakeeiiarana,  a  Sanscrit  poem  by 
king:  KumiradSLn.  diii. 

Jitaka.  astroioipral  calculations  ol  na- 
tivity, clxix. 

J atta-tisso,  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
A.  D.  330.  cl  ii. 

Jayamini.  an  obsolete  science  of  the  Sin- 
f^hale^e,  clxix 

Johnson.  Dr.  quoted.  Ixxix.  ciii.  ccl. 

Joint-letters  nut  reco^ised  in  the  Sin- 
ghalese langua<^.  Ixiv. 

Jones.  Sir  W.,  quoted,  ix.  xi.  xii.  xliv, 
'in.  229. 

Justice.  Courts  of.  dorintj  the  rcicn  of 
Harakkrama  Bahu,  1.  a.  d.  i1.'»3, 
clxiv. 

KachViiano.  Pali  Grammar,  clxix. 

Kadusaramba,  the  art  ol  Icncin;:  with 
swords,  clxix. 

Kii1aHe\»ula*s  vi^it  to  Budha,  clxxii. 

Kilid&s  (not  the  Shakspeare  of  the 
Last.)  cliv. 

Kanchanaddwikatlwa.  a  poem,  ccxxxvii. 

Kiknchimule.  a  poem.  Ixxiv. 

Kantahftlajiitake.apoem.  Ixxvi,  craxivii. 

Kap.  an  obsolete  science  ol  the  Sin- 
ghalese, clxix 

K&raka.  4.  73. 

Kar«itota,  a  Pandit,  cviii,  ccxxxi. 

Karikilfree.  a  species    of  blank    verse, 

CXXX'. 

Karmadhirya  (^ompoundt.  n.  44,47. 
Katuwana,  the  autlior  of   Kaw minimal- 

dama,  ecxxx. 
Kiviasekare.   the  best  of  the    modern 

poems.  XXX ;  extracts  from,  citi,  cixii, 

cxxiv.  cx&ix.  ccx. 
kilvyadarsha,  a  woik  oo  Khetoric,  184. 
Ka»'K<^t  a  species    of    blank    verke, 
cxxxi. 

Kawmimroakiama.  a  poem,  cciix. 
Kawminipahana,  a  poem  io  1840.  xxxi. 
KawmiaikoDdala.qaoted  from^ixii,  xciii. 
ciii.  cvi,  cxxix..  Ac 


Kaw*5ilumina.  a  poem.  xcix.  clxx,  S. 
Kenrick,  Dr.,  quoted  Irjm.cclxiv. 
Kindurujitaka.  a  poem,  ccxxx. 
Kiramba,  selections  trom   the  writings 

ol,  xciv.  xcvi,  et  seq..  ccxxxvii. 
Kiriva.  see  verb. 
Koighton*s  History  of  Ceyloi),  extracts 

from,  xxvi,  civ,  cixii.  cixviii. 
**  Knowled^  is  power.**  ccxxx. 
KowulSandese.  a   poem.  cx«vi ;  extract 

from,  cxcvii. 
Kudnsika,  an  ancient  prose  uurk,  cl. 
kusajitake.   a   celebrated    puein.    xxx, 

cxxiii.  cxxix,  ccix. 
Kusiwaih,    desciiptiou   of  the  city   of, 

clxx. 

[«A Bi A L  sounds.  144.  147. 

l^^ag^^alla.  inscriptions  at,  cxxxii. 

Lagu,  a  short  letter,  cxix ;  proper  mark 

for,  ckxxiii.  76. 
Lakara.  or  Hhetoric.  clxix. 
I^mbrick.    liev.    Sam.,    Ixxxviii,    cclv, 

cclxxi.  29.25.26.  212. 
Lanca.  the    equiiu»ciial    point  of    the 

Hindu  astronomer,  xii. 
Language  employed  in  Sin^rhaleae  books 

not    identical    with    that     usually 

spoken,  xlviii. 
Lanka,  (Ceylon)  the  abode  of  Yakhos 

or  devilv,  xiv. 
(^yden.  Ur.  quoted,  clxxxix. 
Libraries.  129.  during  the  reipn  of  Parak- 

krama  Bahu,  i.,  a.  d.  1153,  clxiv. 
I^int^a ;  see  Gendrr. 
List  of  words  of  one  Syllable,  xlvii. 
r^iterary  destruction  by  Uai&*inha.  ccvii. 
Literature  of  the  Singhalese  destroyed 

by  the  Malabars.  cixviii. 
Locative  case.  40;  terminations  of,  ik.\ 

Syntax  of.  41 ;  examples  of,  95. 
r^p,  see  Eliaion. 
Louth.  Dr.  quoted,  cdxxxiii,  26. 
(^weda  Sangrahlya,  a  poem,  xxx.  Ixxiii, 

cci. 

Macaui.at*8  hb'ory  of  EngrlarNl.celxxx. 
MacVicar,  Dr.  quoted,  xxxii.  lix,  h. 
Magadha.  also  calfed  I*a1i.  xxvii,  clxix 
MagKall^iaN  Pali  Grammar,  chiix. 
Magrailana*s  Pali  Vocabulary,  ecliii. 
MahalWkliwansa.  translation  of,  ccixv. 
Mahakannaj4uka.  a  Poem,  ccnxTii. 
Maha«»ansa  quoted,  xvi.  xxii.  xiiii.  cxI. 
Mataanima,  Mtbor  of  tha  Mabavanaa  in 

Pall,  a.  d.  459.  ciii. 
Mahiadu  or  MihiodOypropooiidar  of  the 

doctrines  of  Bodbitm,  906  b.  c,  xx. 
Mabusada.  Paodit,  iv,oliiis. 
Makaraddaja.  a  Poem,  qiMlMm  from, 

ixsi.  ocE&viii. 
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Manini  SandiH  qooted.  8. 

Medical  CoIIp):f.  erteblitheHl 

II.  i.D.  7?5.  cliii. 
Medam.   ■  ipvcin  of   RhTRin.  caiii. 
Meeripenrw,  a  Singh>l«c  Pi*i,  qooted 

Mclodj  of  the  Sior^lne  Tene.  crii. 
Moid,  the  finl  of  cmlcil  being*.  66. 
Metspbora,  n.  3S,  66. 
Metaphorical  Simile.  BT. 
MetaUmes.  G.  ct  acq. 
Meth,  mnlitalion  o[  lore.  ciKiii. 
Metre  ol  Poett?,  Ittia,  et  Kit. 
Mihintalk.  insciiptiofu  fooixl  on  ilah 

uhI  Kodu  at.  uxiT. 
Mjikf  ocean,  a  fabulau  lea.  c 
MiliDdippiaiDe.eiliact  from,  cmviL 
Milk.  Ut.  referred  to,  ccliii. 
Milton  quoted,  llttiii. 
Mind,  ihe  chief  a^ol  of  «n.  civii,  SOO 
MiDd,  derivuion  of  the  tenn,  68. 
Min^li,  aipecie*     of  Rhime*  cixiii. 
Mijuro.  enei^  of  itylc,  186. 
MUamile,  a  poem.  Iniiu 
Moc^ilfaoa    Paihi  i'anchiU.  a  coir 

menlan  on  a  Pali  Grsmniar.  cici 
MAhiba,  aaobulMe  teience  ol  the  Sii 

MoIdwui,  a  Pioaodial  toot.  7i, 


hf  found  in    i 
ill";  Alpbabrt, Ui. 
Nakahaatia.  BitroaoniT,  cliiL 
NalAdaia,  relened  lo>  da. 
Naln'cee.aipecin 
Nim^hlsiliatalu,  S34. 
^■■lla1kiratatd]Ip.  ■  work  bf  Sangartja, 

diciionarf  of  Sfnonjnn, 
Iiiiii-.qnoted.  «.  IS. 
NaiDpolha.  i23. 

NanAdaia,  irork  b(  Bodba  Giaha.  dii. 
Nalite  Pmduclions— See  OiipnaL 
Native  PBDdiuindiHetent  t<      "-—    ' 


im.  a  Bhrioricat  Irop^  M. 
compoBtion.  8 

N  ikinikatha.  a  poem 

Nipan,  definition  ol,  *. 

Ninith'Uii,  derintion  or  Philologj.ehia. 

NMihadumlle,  a  poem,  uaii. 

Nominal  denvaiii™,  68. 

NomioaliTe  csae.  16  linfleiiana  of,   tb^ 

ei>mplp«&c.7l,9l. 
h'onnof  ii<e   kiuK   '"i  ioBraiomo^ 

179,  drcleuionc  of.  2S.  S6,  190. 
Nambei,  Ihe  nn^lar  aod  plural,  «.  32. 


Poet,  cdlii 
ObicaritT  io  cotnpontioD,  79. 
On  CriticUm,  a  ttania.  Iini. 

Woman,  a  Ktap.  luxii. 

—  N>ghi.  iMiii,  las- 

MorninK.K. 

Opening  adotalion  to  Budba,  133. 
Optative  or  ftenedidive  mood.  61. 
Oneinal  Native  prodoctiaM.  IniiL 
Orkonand  Valealejn  tnatlaled  inloSi*- 


rrlUbic  i 


uforrr 


ghaleie  lin^aee 
Moodj.  b^—H*.  under  eacb  bead. 
Moral  (inoet  of  kiniri.  ciiix. 
Montota,  a  Singbalere  foei.  ccuiii. 
MoplbabhMha,     a      Pali     Grammar, 

MDktaka.&a!Mctit  desi^ation  for  ample 

MDloaika,  an  ancient  proK  work,  extract 

1    ballad    BiO;;et    and 


P*aA< 


I,  liii 


1,  lnW. 


dialed    of   the   Sanaerit, 


H  onkoniBc 
po«.« 


Manadcudlira.  a  poem  in  blank   rem 

ctiiii;  enracCi  from,  chTii. 
Ufti^a,  aotbor  of  Pajlvalia,  cliiiL 


pBdirangajUake.  a  ^  _      , 
Pailfainadhu,a  Pali  work,  cclmt. 
Pafiao,  or  eoergj  prodneed  bjF  a  deal 
njle,  IB4. 

cliiiiiii. 
1  Palan^   Saimmba,  the    art  of  (ratuvg 

nilh  ihields.  cllil. 
Pali  Grammar.  3S  woikion.  iRt 
Panchiki  Pradoepa.  a  work  of  Tataj^ 

l>aoniDi,  the  Sancitl  Gtammarian  re- 
tand  to,  ii. 
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Pansiapanasjitaka,  eitract  from,  cliivi. 
Paradise  Loit  quoted,  Ixii. 
Parakatha,  Biography  and  History,  clxiz. 
Parakkrama  1.,  Uie  quallflcationsof,  cUiv. 
"-^— ^—  111.,  a  celebrated  poet,  cUiii. 
Paraphrase  on  the  SidathSangara,   an 

extract  from,  1. 
Parasmaip^da,  traokitive    form   of  the 

verb,  xli. 
Parewi  Sandese,  a  poem,  c,  cxcv. 
Partiality  of  the  Singhalese  to  Sanscrit,  1, 

ccxxxvL 
Participial  noons.  59. 
Participles,  kinds  of,  63,  et  seq. 
— — ,  of  the  present  tense,  64. 
Particles,   168;    words    used    as,    ib.; 

prefixes  or  i^ffixes,  46, 
Pasa,  see  Inflexion. 

Pasru,  an  obsolete  science  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese, clxix. 
Passive  voice,  formation  of,  59,  61. 
Past  Participle,  63,  105. 
Past  tense,  55.  56, 100,  103,  103. 
Pattdyamd  Likam,  author  of  Kawmini- 

kondala  &c,  ccxxix. 
Pattinihdila,  a  poem,  Ixxiv. 
Patronymic  nouns,  10. 
Payog^idhi,  a  Pali  Grammar,  quotation 

from,  clxxi. 
Perakumba  Siritha,  cliii. 
Perara,  5. 

Permutation,  definition  of,  3,  16 ;  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  ih. 
Perry,  Sir  E^skine,  quoted,  cxlii. 
Philological  peculiarities  of  the  Sanscrit 

as  compared  with  the  Singhalese, 

liii. «/  9eq, 
Pi^iti, a  species  of  Rhymes,  cxxxiL 
Pirit,    recitation   of    Budba's  Sermons, 

cxlviii. 
Piyawi,  see  Root. 

Piyum  Gee.  a  species  of  blank  vene,  cxxxi 
Piyummal  Ninnduwa,  172. 
Poetrv  Singhalese,  Ixxvi,  ei  ttq. 
Popular  literature  of   the  Singhalese, 

extracts  from,  Ixxii,  Ixxiv,  Ac. 
Pricrita,  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  li. 
Fradeepikiwa,  xxv,  Ixix,  clx. 
Precepts  of  religion,  cU.  ' 

Present  tense,  56,  57,  101,  194.  : 

Present  Participle,  64, 106.  ; 

Prepositions,  22 ;  tabular  view  of.  177.  j 
Preservative  principles,  four,  cxlviii.  > 
PrMawastuwa,  a  poem^  ccxxivii.  I 

Pridham,  quoted,  xxxviiL  ) 

Priestly,  Dr.,  quoted,  50.  j 

Primitive  nouns,  11. 
Prinsep,  H.  T.  quoted  from,  138. 
Privatives, «  45, 
Programme  of  the  examinatioo  of  tboae 

entering  the  Public  service,  197. 


Prolative  sounds,  cxx. 

Pronouns.  22 ;  personal,  1 58 ;  demonstra- 
tive, 162 ;  relative,  1 63 ;  interroga- 
tive, 167  ;  honorific.  158  ;  locatives, 
167 ;  pronominal  adjectives,  166. 

Propriety,  grammatical,  75. 

Prose,  Singhalese,  may  be  divided  into 
four  species,  Ixvi. 

Prosodial  feet,  eight  in  number,  cxxi; 
examples  of  them.  i5.  el  se^.  75. 

l*rosody,  £lu,  extract  from,  cxxx. 

— ,  principles  of,  76  n. 

Provincialisms  in  the  Singhalese,  cdx. 

Pujiwalia,  extract  from,  clxiii. 

Puluta,  a  prolated  sound,  cxx. 

Puns  in  Singhalese  poetry,  civ, 

Purinas,  Hindu  Mythology,  clxix. 

QuAUPiCATioKS    of   Panditha    Parak- 
krama Bahn  111.  clxviii. 
Quantity  of  letters,  76.146 
Quantity  Prosodial,  ccili,  76,  146. 
Queen  Leelawati,  dxvi. 
Queen,  writinp  of  a  Singhalese,  ccxiit. 
Quintilian  quoted,  31. 

RsjADi  Rljasinha,  a  poet,  ocxxxii ;  se- 
lection from  his  writings,  ib. 

Rajaratn4kar%,  extract  from  Suln,  xu. 

Uajawalia,  extract  from,  Ixvi. 

Hamiyana,  the  Hindu  epic  poem,  xt. 

Ranabansamile,  a  poem,  ccxix. 

Rasawihini.  a  Pali  Grammar,  cdxxxi. 

Rathiratnilankara,  scv. 

Ratnaparikshi,  mineralogy  or  the  know- 
ledge of  gems,  clxix* 

Rawanlhilla,  a  poem,  Ixxiv. 

Reduplication,  rules  of,  6. 

Religious  works  of  the  Singhalese,  IxxvL 

Rhakshos,  or  sanguinary  diemona,  xf . 

Rheoitts*  Tamil  Grammar,  31, 154. 

Rhetoric,  m  31,  82,  88, 184. 

Rhymeft,81. 

Ritu  Sanbira,  or  the  Aasemblai^  of 
Seasons,  by  Kalidasha,  xcvii,  av. 

Root  or  Dbatu,  3, 65. 

Roots,  verbal  and  nominal,  3t  65. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch  of 
the,  ix,  X. 

Roeirs  Dutch  Singhalese  Granoiar, 
ccxix,  oclxviii. 

SsDDsaaALAiiBAaA,  extract  from,  octv. 
Saddarma  Ratn4kare,  a.  cciv. 
SAUella,  a  Singhalese  Pbel,  ocxxxi. 
Saka  era  commences  78  years  after  the 

birth  of  Christ,  cvii. 
Sakaskada,  224. 

Samabewu,  energy  of  slvW,  185. 
'  I,  energy  in  conpostioB^  189« 


i   Pali 


Sanianlat>i)laiBamBnliir>. 

Samlia.  *rr  compoundi. 

SimbuUjl^aka.  a  poem,  cciiivii. 

Phreiwlugy   of  ("htiiog- 


INDEX. 

SinphaJeie  and  Ell 


Sao.« 


.  cliii 


faph.. 


Srinda-hata.  for  SaiJdd>lilak« }  a    aijecir* 

01  blB^:k  vene.  cxixl 
Sa"dhi,  'po  IVimuUtkiD. 

Saiiga  Itajd,  ArJibubap,  cliiir. 

.   tranala'ur    nl    Milinda))- 

[•nuiw.  tc,  ccitvL 
SanEarijaeuiiii>nki;c.  a  KOik  by  Mun- 

SBiaciit  lanei;azr,  more  p«'rfpcl  than 
tlie  Gmk,  and  morr  copioin  than 
liic  l^itin.ilir:  more  poliilinl  than 
the  Pati.  ilii. 

Sanscni.  alw  callpd  Upw'vaHana.  urlL 

SansTnla.  mi 


.t  p„ii.i 

Nca  Saneralia-a. 


kin;:  Haiai^l' 
BittdolaUikkridiil. 


dical  work  by 
r  ■  The  viitun 


of  tlDdiia.' 

^itaadlua.  a  pofm  iii  hiank  >*ne.  cliiii. 
tTcicDcn  and  Aiu  kno»D  tu  the  Singlia- 


Sclaniwan 
Sena  I  San 


Hlirlotiral  trape.  83. 
r.  quolaiion  liora.  Iiti. 
das  indodiiig  tha   Ra 


i 


Sidatli'Sancdiawa.  dale  of.  cUn,  r(  rrf  .,- 

aicribed    lo     VVrdehiyba,  ccliiii ; 
Sik^hi.  an  obi^lcic  Kii-nce  □(  ib£  Sing' 

Sttnilr.  ST. 

Singhal^-H  Gramtnar,  by  J.  UufII.  Dotch 
MiHmDaiT.dedicHiioD  of  a.  cciix  i 
b.  Ml.  uUlei.cclm-.hj  Mr.  U...- 
brick,  cclii. 

Singhalew,  langusp'  of  the  land,  nii; 
ita  oripn.  ovj ;  an  lodiau  dialect, 
iItii  TOHpb  and  comoDuila  o[  the, 
liiii  1  lecogiiitnt  no  joint  letters, 
liiv  j  manu-ivllabic  in  ill  forma- 
lian.  ilrii ;  H'trurr  of  the,  eitui ; 
iDiird  villi  ihe  feaDnrit,  cUv. 


^pellmein  Sin^ali 
Spencer  quoted,  cii 
Spreading  theRytlii 
Sreenime.  a  poem,  - 
Stee    Uikknma.  : 


binghaleH,  llbp'oric.  iiiiv ;  wortLi 
cummon  to  both  SaiiKiit  and  Pali, 
li.  Iii ;  rbilological  peculiaririe*  of 
the  Sanictir  •>  cumpared  wilb.  liii, 
liv  i  Iludia.  aDiniiv  beiuFcn  il« 
Tamil  and.  Ivii ;  Alphabd  coniaiiwr 
Sanac'il  vuweli,  liii ;  >onk,  baring 
varrom  niraninpi  lor  varioDs  objecla, 
liv  ;  Prote  may  be  divided  ioto 
(our  npetiea,  livi,  liiiii ;  Pomy, 
liivi ;  tranilalion  of  the  Hotgr 
Scriplurea  (Lotia  *ei*ion)  liixil; 
nut  a  cnrrFcl  iraiulaiion,  luiti, 
liiivUi ;  Puna,  xciii;  VeniAck'iOB 
and  Prosody,  dtiit;  Law*  of  Ver- 

tlie  land  .106.  B.  c,  rilv ;  Atusaa.  or 
Cornmentarin.  conimilled  to  *ri' 
lio^  ID  the  leign  of  Ualai;ainbaha 
a  c.  US,  j&. 

SineliaIeK,  word-,  ha 
■Dund  and  ueniBci 
Cli-li.  .Ii.i. « 

Sinphale^ 


Sinliai>Bllik<.ll'< 


Smith.  Adam,  quoted,  i1i 
Soverngna  ol  Oylun    Ir 

Space  or  diilancei  i 

in»  Singh ale*e,  cv. 

Specimen  ul  Hmple  prose.  l»i ;  of  th« 
eleirant,  Uvii ;  of  thr  bombastic  nr 
eitTBTBganl.  llii ;  of  ProM  alli- 
(erBlion,  U> ;  of  a  miird  i^le, 
Ul. 

Specimen,  of  Singhaleie,  in  163,  cilvU  j 
of  alliteraiiun  in  PrukC,  cci 
the    preacni    barbaruu    language. 
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Srinfrire,  a  Poem,  ccxii. 

State  of  learning  among:*!  the  Singha- 
le&e  at  present,  ccxlviii. 

Stevenson,  Dr.,  quoted,  xlv,  ccliixii. 

Stott,  Rev.  R.,  quoted,  xviii, 

Sub&sita,  a  Sin^kiMlese  poem,  quotations 
Irom,  111;  Ixxiii,  ccvii. 

Subd  Vidan,  a  poet,  cczxxvii. 

Substantive  Voice,  54. 

Substantives,  see  Nouns. 

Substitution,  5. 

Sukuniara,  enertry  in  ttyle,  187. 

Sulambkwatikatiiwa,  translated  into 
Sm^halese,  Ixxiv. 

Sulu  Raja  Ratn&kare,  extract  from,  xxx  ; 
referred  to,  cxiiii. 

SJpa  Sestre,  ihe  art  of  cookery,  clix. 

Supihiti,  a  species   of  Rhymes,  cxxxii. 

Suramatwala.  a  species  of  Rhymes,  ib, 

Siirasena.  or  the  Zend,  clxxxix. 

Sariyashataka,  2. '5. 

Susewkatiwa,  history  of  'oseph,  Ixxvi. 

Suttan.  the  text  oi  Budha's  Sermons,  cl. 

Swabahusalankira,  a  uork  on  Singha- 
lese Rhetoric,  quotation  from,xxxiv. 

Swabodhllankira,a  work  on  Pali  Rhe- 
toric, i84. 

Symbolical  letters,  55,  75. 

Syncope,   5. 

S)ntai.  51  ;  of  subxtantive<«.  25  ;  of  cases, 
73  :  of  tlie  nominative,  27,  74  ;  of 
the  accu^atire.  98  ;  of  the  instru- 
mental. 30  ;  of  the  Auxiliary,  33  ; 
of  the  dative,  35  ;  of  the  ablative, 
37  ;  of  the  genitive,  40 ;  of  the 
locative,  ih,  •  of  the  vocative,  «.  92  ; 
of  verbs,  59  et  seq.  AIj-o  i-ee  Chap- 
ters, VI,  IX,  X,  XI,  andDOtes. 

Talkee-tHlkee,  a  dialect  springing  ap  io 
the  U  est    Indies,  cclxv. 

Tamil,  the  hhen,  xxix ;  alphabet,  Ivii ; 
Grammar,  31,  154. 

Tarka,  lop^ic,  clxix. 

Tatpurusha  compounds,  44,  45. 

Tautology.  78. 

Telingu  alphabet  bears  affinity  to  the 
Singhalese,  Ivii. 

Tenses,  three  in  the  Singhalese  lan- 
guage, xli. 

Terminations  of  noons,  25 :  of  verbs, 
see  under  each  tense ;  of  the  passive 
voice,  51  :  of  the  imperative,  (iO. 

Teit  of  the  Sidath  Sangara,  107. 

Vibath  Maldama,  128. 

Thabawa.  definition  of,  4. 

Thsrangam&le,  a  poe.n,  IxxiiL 

Thasama.  definition  of,  4. 

Thelesdutanga.  thirteen  religious  ordi- 
nances to  be  obaer\  cd  by  the  Bud« 
hist  Priests,  cxii. 


Thomis  Mohandiram,  a  poet,  ccxxxvii. 
I'ibbotuvlwe,  a  Singhalese  poet,  ccxxxi. 
Tibrach,  a  prosodial  foot,  75. 
Tolfrey,  W.  trauslator   of    Ballwatara, 

ccliii. 
Tolfrey,  Sam,  ccliv;    extract   from   his 

projected  translation  of  Sidatii  San  • 

gara,  215. 
Totta»!:amuwa,the  chief  of  modern  Poets, 
XX ;  a  brief  account  of,  clxxxviii. 
et  tea.;  vanity  of,  cxci. 
Townsend*s    Etymological     Reiearcbes 

referr  d  to,  I'J. 
Traditional  tale  regarding  Kuoiiiadlis, 

civ. 
Transitive  verbs,  54. 
Trannformation   of  sounds   in  different 

lani^uages,  Iv. 
Translations  Irom  Indian  literature, Ixxiv ; 

from  European  literature,  Ixxvi. 
Trope,  Rhetorical.  87. 
Tupikwanie   or   History    of    the    tooth 

relics  ol  Budha,  clxxv  ;  extract  from, 

ib. 
Tumour,  the  Hon'ble  George,  translator 

of  the  Mahawansa.  xiii;  quotations, 

xiii,    xvi,   XX.  x&i,  xxxiii,    lxxxvii« 

cxxxix,    cxI,    cxlii,    cxliv,     cxlvii, 

clxxii. 

Ubbbas,  »ee  Dialogue. 

liktha,  26. 

UUra,  energy  in  composition,  188. 

Umandiwa,  a  pro^e  aork,  xv;  extract 

from,  clxxvii. 
Umatugee,  a  species  of  blank    verse, 

cxxxi. 
Unpropitiotts  in  competition,  80. 
Upamitharangamile,  a  poem,  IxxiiL 
Upasampadi,  an  older  of  Priesthood,  cli. 
Upasargas  or  inseparable  prepotitioDi, 

28,  177. 
Utcalicapriya,  the  Sanscrit  detignation 

for  a  bombastic  style,  Ixix. 
Utu,  a  species  of  Rhymes,  cxxxii. 
Uvade,  cxxxiL 
U'wala,  or  double  meaning  verse,  cxv. 


Vamtohalobb,  a  species  of  blank  verse, 

cxxxi. 
Vanity  of  Poeti,  cxci. 
Vavmntiimale,  a  poem,  Ixxiv. 
Veddlsa,adistincttribeof  the  Singhalese, 

xvii. 
Verb,  definition  of  the,  4 ;  priociples  of 

inflexion  of,  54,  et  aeq. 
Verbal  derivatives.  10;  appellativet,  82, 

59 ;  roots,  65. 
Veaasnn  Samas,  see  Compounds. 
Venaotrajteka,  a  pueoi,  IxxvL 


CORRECTIONS. 
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Page — line  from  top. 

XXV—  2  &  20.    for  eeS^Sio  read  eaSa«!Sb. 
xxix —  2.    for  has  already  been  read  will  be. 
XXX —  9.    for  ofio  read  C5.^^«). 
„    — 33.    for  3oQ0Q  read  3«q. 
xliii —  2.    ybr  <9q€c9  read  a^Scs. 

Ixvii — 27.  /or  Aooas  reocf  cd9<ks). 

— 32.  for  ges>d€n  reocf  ges>d4^ 

— 33.  ybr  8wao  reorf  Svsso. 

Ixix —  9.  for  «i£«nO<d  read  enOer  8d. 

„    — 11.  for  (fS  read  ^®. 

„    — 13.  for    e9e^d8eiq8s^«)s>(:^     read    e:e,tf8<^© 

xci — 1 1.    for  owLdS  rMuf  t^t,tovtS9- 
,y     — 28.     Insert  a  rs  at  the  end  of  the  diagram. 

o — 17.    for  6^«i9^g^  read  ^<no^  g^. 
cvi — 18.    for  ^^^   r€aJ  ^g^;  and  make  the  same 

correction  in  the  diagiam  at  p.  cviL 

—  3  n.for  09^SbqQ9S^S>9  read  (^^^tod^c 96^too. 

—  4  n.for  4A«rie^ott^  read  «i«Ds^OQ8a 
cviii —  3,    for  flSS^ooc  r«arf  8S86^c9Q. 

,,     _  ,,    ybr  <fl<r.^rfJd^5  read  i^^^.^^dd. 
ex —  3.    for  Q6en<^  read  e^v«".^. 
— 17.    ybr  (»coGOQO<A^^  rcoi/oDacoooo«nd€. 
— 30.    /or  <A^Qo  r«arf  ^^o9« 
cxi— 10.    /oi  ^*e  read  ^66. 
„    —26.    for  ^8ci6  read  ^8m6. 
cxvii —  9-    for  possessed  of  read  is  possessed  of. 
cxix — 10.    for  tf  §«^o  read  ^^tno. 
y,    — 13.    for  8^6^«»C^  read  %%9im^e^. 
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244  corrections. 

Page — line  from  top. 

cxxi — 26.    for  Ss'ca-f «?  read  8G>c3?f  <5f?. 
cxlvii — 20.    for  ^csdxG  read  ^cou9. 
clxxi —  9.     for  8-5t9ea68tf  read  ficsdeac^e^. 

„     — 13.    for  o)^^  read  o:^te. 
clxxv — 2,b.    for  j«i©  ds^oirSJ?  read  ja^Srfs^rfe^. 
clxxviii — 12.    for  £ 8.  dca  read  e86^5r  ics. 

„     — 29.    ^c;r  '^•)or.oo5fic3  read  ^y^©eo«^L«5^c9. 
cxciii —  9.    for  wisdom  pow'r   read  wisdom ^s  pow'r. 
cciv — 15.    for  oi^^^TdioS  read  oueieototS. 
„    — 30.    for  9-y  8^  read  9cc©^. 
ccxvii — 33.    for  Taiiries  read  Taurus, 
ccxxiii — 28.    for  §'<55>c3«5  read  gp3^c5j'>>c3«^. 

„     — 32.     dele  ea  in  G^ca^wo^^j. 
ccxxiv — 21.    for  ^3;:30§  read  ^Scscg. 
ccxxxix — 27.    ^r  cf-^erio^gerf  read  cfi  g^Ot'g^. 

ccxliv —  7.     /br  «sdb«no  r^arf  «3<^l.^. 
ccxlvii. —  6.    ^/br  epor^  rearf  cf<nc$3. 
„     —  „     for  ^6iQ  read  ^6lq. 
cclxv — 30.     for  Willams  read  Williams, 
cclxxi — 24.    for  Gyd  'Sne^^sioz)  read  es>d4^s^eso9. 
cclxxix — 29.    ^r  G^«r:c5ow^S^^- read  s^^nc^cieacQ^o. 

cclxxx —  2. 71.  /br  ta^ks  read  task, 
cclxxxii — 20.     for  Kiarmba  read  Kiramba. 

1 —  9.    for  comformable  read  conformable. 
„ —  5.  Tufor  Compose  read  shall  compose. 
4 — 12.     for  zs^fbd  read  c$)dd. 
6 — IG.     /br  ^lahamere  read  Mahamcra. 
8 — §  e,     see  correction  of  this  paragraph  at  p.  150. 
-4w.    for  «^c»§*  read  .y:ci?4^©. 
—  9.    for  Krishne  read  Krishna. 
II  —  9.    for  Bambe'dath  read  Bamba'dath. 
1  (> —  4.    for  fusion  of  the  initial  letter  of  a  word 
into  the  final  read  fusion  of  the  final  letter 
of  a  word  into  the  initial. 
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Page — line  from  top. 

19 — 19.  n.for  fi^^e*  ^^^  Beg^P. 
20 — 22.     dele  cmblic  myrobalan. 
2 1 —  2.  &6.for  whetter  read  wetter.'* 
„ — 10.    for  Nagah  read  liigL 
22 — 12.    far  6,  «,  recul   ead  and  for;  ^£^  cs  read 

23—  7.    ybr  9i/«n  r«wf  8,  «o, 
, — 10.    far  separated  from,    disjoined   away,   read 

passing  from,  departing  away. 
, — 22.    for  agreed  in  read  agreed  on. 
y — 24.    for  Mugdbabodha  read  Mngdhab6dha. 
25 — 10.    for   "Mire  read  Mim;  and  for  Sakkje  read 
Sakkiya. 
„ — 13.    for  Sidharte  read  Sidh&rtha. 
29—  Sn.forIj.  G.  read  L.    L.  G. 
33 — 15.    for  Niwene  read  Niwana. 
34 — 23.    for  Sarasavy  read  Sarasayi. 
35 — 13  &  14. /or  f)c^<n«i  read  f)d«^©. 
37 — 14.    for  Kshetrie  read  Kshetria. 
38 —  1.     deleQ>G^. 
y —  2.     dele  ^n^>iS\^. 
, — 10  n.  for  Gt^co^n^^  read  ^oSoo^c^d. 
, — 24  n.  for  nelumbrium  read  nelumbium. 
39 — 15.    for  Nilgeyley  read  Nilgele. 

— 16.    for  Giridoowe  read  GKriduwa. 
„  — 17.    for  Somy  read  Somi. 
„  —  1 II.  for  Siriwamiye  read  Siriwamia. 
40 — 14.    for  (B  and  cf  read  tS  and  cf  t. 
41 — 12.    for  ^o©«o  read  ^o©«^. 
.,  — 19.    for  That  which  calls  forward,  or  addresses 

one  is  put,  read  That  which  is  called 
forward,  or  addressed  is  put. 
43 — 27  n,for  Qot^6>«)G«n  read  tsv^snO^. 
48—17.    >r§  36  read  ^  38. 
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Page — line  from  top. 

48 — 23.  for  Swan-stuck  place  read  Swan-descended 

place. 
52 —   1  n,for  6^<nd«5  read  6^«rfSP. 

^^ — 32.  for  G*co»%  read  <s^co^. 

73—  3.  for  «  punditB  *'  rtad  "  pandits.** 

74 —  6.  for  966^^0  read  @*<5>^r. 
78 — 12.  for  e^e^G^eJ  read  6^^^$^c9. 
88—  4.  for  "  swol'n  **  rearf  "  swoU'n.*' 

105—13.  for  oewef^  read  c9cr^. 

„  — 25.  for  Sg  r«id  §^. 

106 —  5.  /ar  «s)5«^  read  fSid'^. 

107 — 10.  for  &ci^  read  @Gi6^. 

109 —  3.  /or  Gieowg^  r«irf  9f/<nttger^ 

111—  7.  for  QiSeo  rearf  Ske^r?. 

„ — 32.  for  t3tv*r.  r^oii  ot«5. 

112 — 13.  /or  4Sz&zs  read  ^^riScsc. 

114 — 20.  for  ?ic5«r^  r<>«d  §«^er.©. 

116 — 30.  for  e^ccf^  r«i<i  ©.^cdc. 

117 —  8.  for  tod^  read  Sod- 

— -  9.  /or  G^Sbegoi  read  G^S^o^^G^ci. 

— 28.  for  -S^Se^Bflw  read  G^Se^cseso. 

118 — 28.  for  oecc^cso^oj  reaif  ©veooG^cw  c^. 

122 —  8.  /or  G^^esi^esidi  remf  6^SFcfxcsBss>d'c'. 

126—13.  /or  6^c,S8l'  read  G^cfiQi. 

134_  9.  /or  8cBt^  rwd  8<^tJ. 

„— 11.  /or  8^®  rw//  B^*;  flwr/  /or    tf^8m   read 

139 — 26.  for  considicos  read  causidicos. 

140—  1.  for  1826  read  1286. 

151—  6.  for  dgs^egeoo  read  9g(5N?e«no.      , 

158 — 31.  for  o^3  read  o^rS. 

1 59 —  4  w.  /or  he  honorific  read  the  honorific 

166 —  2.  //r  iiperior  rwrf  superior. 

177_  6.  for  page  20  read  page  23. 
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18{! — 28.    for  QOi^Mnsa  read  aot^i&'Sfl. 

191  —  2  n.  for  from  read  form. 

192—32  &  3.  for  a<5e«)5«m«i  read  «itf&«)€<«l. 

199—31.    /or  6<S»5  read  g?8«&. 

„  —  2  b.  ^r  "  in*ert  a  t> 
204—31.    /or8<S^  muf8£?. 
205 —  6.    for  (ggej&en^jtcnss  ntu/  qg«i8<d^(>>cnaD. 

„ —  An.  for  g^^a)c^^Byi>r  g(j|*a3Svai. 
206—24.  for  S)^«fc6c»  rvod  &gs^c8d9. 
211—26.    for  fnm  read  farm. 

General  THrectumi. 
For  g  insert  ^  ;  and  where  Singhalese  words  are  given 
in  Roman  characters,  for  oo  insert  u ;  and  for  et  insert  i. 
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Page — line  from  top. 

19—19.  n./or  B^fie*  read  fi^g^P. 
20 — 22.     dele  emblic  myrobalan. 
21 —  2.  dQ.for  whetter  read  wetter." 
„ — 10.    for  Nagah  read  N^ig&. 
22 — 12.    for  6,  «,  read   ead  and  for;  ^S,  cs  read 

23—  7.    for  &u«n  read  8),  «o, 
y — 10.    for  separated  from^    disjoined  away,   t*ead 

passing  from,  departing  away. 
, — 22.    for  agreed  in  read  agreed  on. 
, — ^24.    for  Mugdhabodha  read  Mugdhab6dha. 
25 — 10.    for  Mkre  read  Mkm;  and  for  Sakkye  read 

Sakkiya. 
„ — 13.    for  Sidharte  read  Sidh&rtha. 
29—  Sn.forli.  G.  read  L.    L.  G. 
33 — 15.    for  Niwene  read  Niwana. 
34 — 23.    for  Sarasavy  read  Sarasavi. 
35 — 13&14./or  f)c^'an«i  reado\d^e. 
37 — 14.    for  Kshetrie  read  Kshetria. 
38 —  1.     £fcfeO<5^. 
„ —  2.     dele^nBG\^. 
,, — 10  7L for  SfAco^o^^  read  ^o5co^<;d. 
y, — 24n.  for  nelumbrium  read  nelumbium. 
39 — 15.    for  Nilgeyley  read  Nilgele. 
„  — 16.    for  Giridoowe  read  Giriduwa. 
„  — 17.    for  Somy  read  Somi. 
„  —  In.  for  Siriwamiye  read  Siriwamia. 
40 — 14.    for  (B  and  cf  read  tS  and  cf  ^ . 
41 — 12.    for  ^o€)co  read  ^o6«n. 
., — 19.    for  That  which  calls  forward,  or  addresses 

one  is  put,  read  That  which  is  called 
forward,  or  addressed  is  put. 
43 — 27  n,for  e9t^G>«)G<n  read  ttvG^«n64^. 
48—17.    /or§  36  rwrf  §  38. 
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Page — line  from  top. 

48 — 23.  for  Swan-stuck  place  read  Swan-descended 

place. 
52 —   1  n.for  6\er2f9«5  rtad  6^«rfSP. 

56 — 32.  for  e'cDCOx  read  e'coe]^. 

73—  3.  for  "  pundits  **  read  "  pandits." 

74 —  6.  for  ^^^t^^  read  ga^^C. 
78 — 12.  for  e^^G^eJ  rtad  S^^^G^e*. 
88—  4.  for  "  swol'n  **  read  "  swoirn.'' 

105 — 13.  for  cecA^  read  c9cce& 

„  —25.  for  S)^  iwrf  §?. 

106—  5.  ^/br  eO'^og  read  ^^6^. 

107 — 10.  ^r  6c9^  read  Ges6^A 

109 —  3.  for  Gieowe^  r«irf  ©i^ens^ger?. 

Ill —  7.  for  Q)i8«n  rra^f  Skg^r!. 

„ — .32.  ^/J?r  ot.«-j  read  et«5. 

112 — 13.  for  <<^fio9  rearf  49:&9t.. 

114 — 20.  for  |jc5«rj^  rwd  §c^«-.©. 

116—30.  /or  d^Qo<;  r^oif  d^^coc;. 

]17_  8.  /or  tod  read  8od. 

—  9.  /or  G>Sb^d  read  G^S^^.6^aj. 

— 28.  for  S^0G^«w  rrarf  Gv&G^eseso. 

118 — 28.  for  c»«cC^c99^oi  r€»arf  «veoo6^e99C«. 

122 —  8.  /or  ct^otesd't.  mu/  6^0qxss>Bss>d't^. 

126—13.  /or  g^c^SSl  r««/  G^c^S©'. 

134_  9.  far  8^tJ  tau/  8^$^. 

,,—11.  forS^®  read  0^;  and  for   cf^Seo   r€ttrf 

139 — 26.  for  considicos  read  causi^cos. 

140—  1.  for  1826  read  1286. 

151—  6.  for  oQg>B^^o  read  Bgs^^e^ro. 

158 — 31.  for  o^S  r^ad  o^(S. 

159 —  \n^for  he  honorific  r«Mf  the  honorific 

166-*  2.  /or  uperior  r^aif  superior. 

177 —  6.  for  page  20  read  page  23. 
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185 — 28.    for  OGs^^xsfi  read  gis^Gg^S?. 

191 —  2  n.for  from  read  form. 

192—32  &  3.  for  cs)de«i(3^«n«i  read  end&^G^^. 

199 — 31.    for  g8So)9  read  g^So©. 

„  —  2  n.  for  •  insert  a  f. 
204—31.    for  @£^  read  9'SS. 
205 —  8.    for  <g<^eJ8«s3^3\enes>  read  cg^tiSed^G^eocD. 

„  —  4  n.for  ^^Sl;^Qks9ifor  g^(9tD(5^c9}. 
206—24.    for  St)g<ri(8c9  reoJ  Sg^(&9. 
2 1 1 — 26,    ybr  from  read  form. 

General  Directions. 
For  g  insert  cS  ;  and  where  Singhalese  words  are  given 
in  Roman  characters,  for  oo  insert  ti ;  and  for  ee  insert  i. 
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